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10 the Right Honourable 


Earl of CLARENDON, 
Lord High-C hancellor f England, and Chancellor of the Univerſit ty 


of Oxon, and One of Hes MejkEs rr moſt Honourable i'rt- 
. cel 


Hough to pichx ſo great a Name 
to "fo mean. a Piece, ſeems like en- 
Jarging the Entrance of an Houſe, 
that affords no Reception : yer, 


ſince there is Nothing can warrant 
the Publication cf it, bur what can 
alſo command ir, the Work mutt 
think of no other Patronage than 
the ſame that adorns and 5 protects 
its Author. Some indeed, vouch 


great Names, ae they think the y 
deſerve : ; but I, becauſe I need ſuch: and, had 1 not more 


Occaſion than many others to ſee and converſe With your 
Lordſhip's Candor and Proneneſs to pardon, there is none 
had greater Cauſe to dread your judgment; and thereby in 
lome Part, I venture to commend my Own. For, all know 
who know your Lordſhip, that in a nobler Reſpect, than ei- 
ther that of Government or Patronage, You repreſent and head 
the beſt of Univerſities; and have travelled over t.0 many 
Nations and Authors to ene any one that underſtands 


himmel, 
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The Epiſtle Dedicatory 


himſelf, to appear an Author in your Hands, who ſeldom read 
| any Books to inform Yourſelf, but only to countenance and 
| credit them. But, my Lord, what is here publiſhed, pretends 
no laſtruction, but only Homage; while it reaches many of 
the World, it only deſcribes your Lordſhip, who have made 
the Ways of Labour and Virtue, of Doing, and doing Good, 
your Bufineſs and your Recreation, your Meat and your Drink, 
and, I may add alſo, your Sleep. My Lord, the Subject here 
treated of, is of that Nature, that it would ſeem but a Chi- 
mera, and a bold Paradox, did it not 1n the yery Front carry 
an Inſtance to exemplify it; and fo by the Dedication con- 
vince the World, that the Diſcourſe itſelf was not impracti- 
cable. For ſuch ever was, and is, and will be the Temper 
of the generality of Mankind, that, while I ſend Men for Plea- 
ſure, to Religion, I cannot but expect, that they will look up- 
on me, as only having a Mind to be pleaſant with them my- 
ſelf : Nor are Men to be worded into new Tempers, or Con- 
{titutions : and he that thinks that any one can perſwade, but 
13 He that made the World will find that he does not well un- 
j derſtand it. | 1 x 
| My Lord I have obeyed your Command, for ſuch muſt I 
| account your Deſire, and thereby deſign, not ſo much the Pub- 
lication of my Sermon, as of my Obedience, For, next to the 
Supreme Pleaſure deſcribed in the enſuing Diſcourſe, I enjoy 


_ greater, than in having any Opportunity to declare my- 
fe] 3 - 


Tour Lordſhip's 


very humble Servant, 


and obliged C baplain, 


Robert South: 


: SERMON I. a 
P Rov. iii. 27. Her Ways are Ways of Pleaſantneſs. Page 1 


SERMON II. 

| Veil. i. 275 So God created Man in bis own yy in the Image of God 

created be him. p. 13 

NNN R M 0 N. III 

Matth. x. 33. But whoſoever ſhall deny me before Men, him will ] deny 
before my Father which is in Heaven. p. 28 

| SERMON IV. 

I King. xiii. 33, 34. After this Thing Jeroboam returned not from his 
evil Way, but made again of the loweſt of the People Prieſts of the bigh 
Places: Mhoſoever would, he conſecrated him, and he became one of the 

Prieſts of the high Places. And this Thing became Sin unto the Houſe 
of Jeroboam, even to cut it off, and to dejtroy it from off the Face of the 
Earth, p. 42 

SERMON V. 

Titus ii. ult, Theſe Things ſpeak and exhort, and rebuke with all fathers: 

ty, Let no Man deſpiſe thee. p. 60 
SERMON VI. 

Joh. vii. 17. If any Man will do his Will, he ſhall know of the Doctrine, 

whether it be of God, or whether I ſpeak of my ſelf. p. 71 
| SERMON VII. 

Pſal. Ixxxvii. 2. God hath loved the Gates of Sion, more than all the 

Dwellings of Jacob. p. 85 
SERMON VIII. 

Prov. xvi. 33. The Lot is caſt into the Lap, but the whole Diſpoſi ng 

thereof is pf the Lord. p-. 98 
SERMON IX. 

1 Cor, iii. 19. For the Wiſdom of this World, is Fool iſpneſs with 
God. | Pp. II2 

| SERMON 


— N 9 


. 1he Contents. 


, | N SERMON X. 3 | 
2 Cor. viii. 12. For if there be firſt 2 willing Mind, 1 is decepted c- 
| cording #0 that a Man bath, and not according to that he hath not. p. 125 
'/ wa Ui. 51 Sa N Idt el ert ot be Lor 
-. . Judges viii. 34, 35. And the Children a re rd not the Lord 
| ; i God, . delivered them out of the Hands of all their Enemije, 
on every Side, Neither ſhewed they Kindneſs to the Houſe of Jerubbaal, 
namely Gideon, according to all the Goodneſs which he had ſewn unto 
I * no! | 3 


P N AL... 2 40 

Prov. xii. 22. Lying Lips are Abomination to the Lord. p. 153 
| SERMON XIII. 

Prov. x. 9. He that walketh uprightly, walketh ſurely. p. 170 


Bop SERMON XIV. . 

John xv. 15. Henceforth I call you not Servants; for the Servant knows 
not what his Lord doth: But I have called you Friends; for all thingg 
that 1 have beard of my Father, have I made known unto you. p. 184 

SERMON XV, XVI. | 

Eccleſ. v. 2. Be not raſh with thy mouth, and let not thine Heart be 
haſty to utter any thing before God: for God is in Heaven, and thou 
upon Earth; therefore let thy words be few. P. 197, 211 

f J ©N XNYH, VAIL. -: 

Rom. i. 32. Who knowing the judgment of God, (that they which commit 
ſuch things are worthy of Death) not only do the ſame, but have plea- 


ſure in them, that do them. | 225, 238 
S ERM ON XIX. * 
So that they are without excuſe. p. 250 
SERMON XX. 
Matth. xxii. 12. And he ſaith unto him, Friend, how cameſt thou in 
hither, not having a Wedding-garment ? p. 263 
SERMON XXI. 
Iſa. v. 20, Wo unto them that call evil good, and good evil, &c. 


276 
SERMON XXII. * 
x Sam. xxv. 32, 33. And David ſaid to Abigail; Bleſſed be the Lord 
God of Iſrael, who ſent thee this Day to meet me. And bleſſed be thy 
Advice, and bleſſed be thou, who haſt kept me this Day from com- 
ing to ſhed Blood, and from avenging my ſelf with my own Hand. 
| N * 
| SERMON XXII, XXIV. Ow” 
1 John iii. 21. Beloved, if our Heart condemn us not, then have we 
Confidence towards God, | P. 302, 317 
SERMON XXV. | 
Job xxxii. 2. former part. Gan a Man be profitable to God? p. 335 
| SERM O N XXVI. 
Luke xi. 35. Take heed therefore that the Light which is in Thee be not 


D k e a * 
WO? SERMON XXVIL * 


Matth. v. 44. former Part. But I ſay unto you, Love your Enemies. 


. 36 

SERM ON XXVIII. 1 

Matth. vii. 26, 27. And every one that heareth theſe ſayines of Mine, 
and doth them not, ſhall be likened unto a fooliſh Man, who built hi; 
Houſe upon the Sand. | 
And the Rain deſcended, and the Floods came and the Winds blew, and 
beat that Houſe and it fell, and great was the fall of it. P. 379 
SERMON 


Rom. i. 20. latter Part. 


” 


Lhe Contents. 


SERMON r 
1 Cor. viii. 12. But when ge fin ſo againſt the Brethren, and wound 


E Gonſcience, ye ſin againſt Chriſt. 
choir weak Gee e f 8 N GOL * 


1 Cor. ii. 7. former Part, But we ſpeak the Wiſdom of God in a M 
m—__ SERMON XXXL. * 
Revel. Xxii. 16, latter Part. I am the Root and the Off-ſpring of David 
aud the Bright and  Morning-/tar, p. 421 
+4 SERMON XXII. | 
John. i. 11. He came 10 His Own, and His Own received Him 


t. | 
* SER MON XXXIIL P 434 


Iſaiah liii. 8. latter Part. For the Tranſereſſion of my People was He 


ricken. 0 
. SERMON XXXIV. 2 


Acts ii. 24. Whom God hath raiſed up, baving looſed the Pains of Death: 

becauſe it was uot poſſible that He ſbould be hol den of it. p. 463 
SERMON XXXV. 

1 Cor. xii. 4. Now there are Diverſities of Gifts, but the ſame 


Spirit. 4 
4 SERMON XXXVI. | 1 


pfalm cxliv. 10. former Part. It is He that giveth Salvation unta 
K ings. p. 488 
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Books lately printed. 
ORD Clarendor's Hiſtory of the Rebellion and civil War in England, 
from 1641, to 1660. in 3 Vols. Folio, price 1/. 16s, 
—Hiſtory of the Rebellion, and civil War in Ireland; with the true 
State and Condition of the Kingdom before the Year 1640. And the 
moſt material Paſſages and Actions, which ſince that Time, hath contri- 
buted to the Calamities it hath undergone, pr. 2 s, 8 d. halfpenny. 
The Power of Love in ſeven Novels. 212. The Fair Hypocrite, The 1 
Phpſician's Stratagem. The Wife's Reſentment. The Huzband's Reſent- 
ment, in two Examples; The Happy Fugitives, The Perjur'd Beauty: 
Written by Mrs. Manley. pr. 25s. 24. 8 Fg 

The SEIGE of DAMASCUS: a Tragedy, by Tho. Hughes Eſq; 
wich Sir Richard Steel's Character of it. pr. Six pence halfpenny. 

De Legibus Naturæ Diſquiſitiò Philoſophica, inqua earum Forma, 
Summa Capita, Ordo, Promulgatio, et obligatioc rerum Natura inveſti- 
gantur; Quinetiam Elementa Philoſophiz Hobbianæ cum Moralis tum 
Civilis conſiderantur et refutantur. Autore Ricardo Cumberland S. T. B. 
apud Cantabrigienſes Price 5. s. 5. d. | 

Lord Clarendon's Hiſtory of the grand Rebellion compleated: Contain- 
ing the Tracts, Speeches; Memorials, Letters ec. mention'd in the ſaid 
Hiſtory ; together with the Life of the Lord Chancellor Clarendon, 

The Tryals of King Charles, and A. Bp. Laud. 

The Conference between King Charles 1/t. and Mr. Henderſon, con- 
cerning Religion. Salmatius's defence of the King againſt Milton. That 
famous Tract Entituled, Killing no Murther, 

Relations of the Battles of Edghill, Newbury, Marſtonmoor and Naſeby 

And an Account of King Charles the 24s. preſervation, after the Fight 
at Worceſter : with many other Curious Pieces, and Speeches in Parlia- 
ment: Uſeful for all Perſons, who have the Hiſtory of the Rebellion, 
in Folio, or Octavo. Price 3. s. 3. d. 

The Works of Mr. Charles Shadwell, viz. The Humours of the Army, 


The Fair Quaker of Deal. The Intrigueing Squire. Prince of Paſſau &c 
in 2 Volls. Price 6. s. ; 
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PREACHED at 
2 O U R T> &c. 


P R O V. 1. 17. 

are Ways of Pleaſantneſs. 

HE Text relating to ſomething going before, 
muſt carry our Eye back to the 13th Yerſe, where 
we ſhall find, that the Thing, of which theſe 
Words are affirmed, is Wiſdom : A Name by 
which the Spirit of God was here pleaſed to ex- 
preſs to us Religion, and thereby to tell the 
World, what before it was not aware of, and 
perhaps will not yet believe, that thoſe two great 
Things that ſo engroſs the Deſires and Deſigns of 
both the nobler and ignobler Sort of Mankind, are to be found in Re- 
ligion; namely, Wiſdom and Pleaſure z and that the former is the di- 
rect Way to the latter, as Religion is to both. 

That Pleaſure is Man's chiefeſt Good, (becauſe indeed it is the Per- 
ception of Good that is properly Pleaſure) is an Aſſertion moſt certain- 
ly true, though, under the common Acceptance of it, not only falſe, 
but odious : For according to this, Pleaſure and Senſuality paſs for 


Terms equivalent; and therefore, he that takes it in this Senſe, alters 


the Subject of the Diſcourſe. Senſuality is indeed a Part, or rather 
one Kind of Pleaſure, ſuch an one as it is. For Pleaſure in general, is the 
conſequent Apprehenſion of a ſuitable Object, ſuitably apply'd to a 
rightly diſpoſed Faculty ; and ſo muſt be converſant both about the 
Faculties of the Body, and of the Soul reſpectively ; as being the Re- 

ſult of the Fruitions belonging to both, | | 
Now amongſt thoſe many Arguments, uſed to preſs upon Men the 
Exerciſe of Religion, I know none that are like to be fo ſucceſsful, as 
thoſe that anſwer, and remove the Prejudices that generally poileſs 
and bar up the Hearts of Men againſt it : Amongſt which, there is 
none ſo prevalent in Truth, though ſo little owned in Pretence, as, 
that it is an Enemy to Mens Pleaſures, that it bereaves them of all the 
Sweets of Converſe, dooms them to an abſurd and perpetual Melan- 
choly, deſigning to make the World nothing elſe but a great Monaſtery. 
With which Notion of Religion, Nature and Reaſon ſeems to have 
great Cauſe to be diſſatisfied. For ſince God never created any Faculty, 
either in Soul or Body, but withall prepared for it a ſuitable Object, 
and that in order to its Gratification; can we think that Religion was 
defign'd only for a Contradiction to Nature? And with the greateſt 
and moſt irrational Tyranny in the World to tantalize, and tie Men 
B up 
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wp from Enjoyment, in the midſt of all the Opportunities of Enjoy- 
mant? 10 ae Men with the furious Aﬀe&ions of Hunger and Thirſt 
in the very Boſom of Plenty; and then to tell them, that the Envy 
of Providence has ſealed up every Thing That is ſuztable under the 
Character of {#»lawful ? For certainly, firſt to frame Appetites fit to re- 
ceive Pleaſure, and then to interdict them with a Touch not, Taſte not, 
can be nothing elſe, than only to give them Occaſion to devour, and 
prey upon themſelves z and fo to keep Men under the perpetual Tor- 
ment of an unſatisfied Deſire: A Thing hugely contrary to the natu- 
ral Felicity of the Creattire, and conſequently to the Wiſdom and 
Goodneſs of the great Creator. 8 

He therefore that would perſuade Men to Religion, both with Art 
and Efficacy, muſt found the Perſuaſion of it upon this, that it inter- 
feres not with any rational Pleaſure, that it bids no body quit the 
Enjoyment of any one Thing that his Reaſon can prove to him ought 
to be enjoy'd. *Tis confeſs'd, when through the croſs Circumſtances 
of a Man's Temper or Condition, the Enjoyment of a Pleaſure would 
certainly expoſe him to a greater Inconvenience,then Religion bids him 
quit it; that is, it bids him prefer the Endurance of a leſſer Evil before a 
greater, and Nature it ſelf does no leſs. Religion therefore entrenches i 
upon none of our Privileges, invades none of our Pleaſures , it may 4 
indeed ſometimes command us to change,but never totally to abjure them. I 

But it is eaſily foreſeen, that this Diſcourſe will in the very begin- 
ning of it be encounter'd by an Argument from Experience, and there- 
fore not more obvious than ſtrong; namely, that it cannot but be the 
greateſt Trouble in the World for a Man thus (as it were) even to 
ſhake off himſelf, and to defy his Nature, by a perpetual Thwarting 
of his innate Appetites and Deſires; which yet is abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary to a ſevere and impartial Proſecution of a Courſe of Piety; Nay, 
and we have this aſſerted alſo, by the Verdict of Chriſt himſelf, who 
ſtil makes the Diſciplines of Self Denial and the Croſs, thoſe terri- 
ble Blows to Fleſh and Blood, the indiſpenſable Requiſites to the Be- 
ing of His Diſciples. All which being ſo, would not he that ſhould 

be ſo hardy as to attempt to perſuade Men to Piety from the Pleaſures 
of it, be liable to that invective Taunt from all Mankind, that the 
Iſraelites gave to Moſes; Wilt thou put out the Eyes of this People? 

' Wilt thou perſuade us out of our firſt Notions ? Wilt thou demonſtrate. 
that there is any Delight in a Croſs, any Comfort in violent Abridg 
ments, and which is the greateſt Paradox of all, that the higheſt 
Pleaſure is to abſtain from it? 

For Anſwer to which, it muſt be confeſs'd, that all Arguments 
whatſoever againſt Experience are fallacious ; and therefore, in order 
to the clearing of the Aſſertion laid down, I ſhall premiſe theſe two 
Conſiderations. 

1. That Pleaſure is in the Nature of it a Relative Thing, and ſo 
imports a peculiar Relation and Correſpondence to the State and Con- 
dition of the Perſon to whom it is a pleaſure, For as thoſe who dif- 
courſe of Atomes Affirm, that there are Atomes of all Forms, ſome 
round, ſome triangular, ſome ſquare and the like; all which are 
continually in Motion, and never ſettle till they fall into a fit 
Circumſcription or Place of the ſame Figure: So there are the like 
great Diverſities of Minds and Objects; whence it is, that this Object MW 
ſtriking upon a Mind thus or thus diſpoſed, flies off, and rebounds 14 
without making any impreſſion; but the ſame luckily happening upon 4 
another of a Diſpoſition as it were fram'd for it, is pre ently catch'd = 
at, and greedily claſp'd into the neareſt Unions and Embraces. 4 
2 | 2: The 3 
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2. The other Thing to be conſider'd, is this: That the eſtate 
of all Men by Nature is more or leſs different from that Eſtate, 


into which the ſame Perſons do, or may paſs, by the Exerciſe 
of that which the Philoſophers called Virtue, and into which Men are 


much more effectually and ſublimely tranſlated by that which we 


call Grace; that is = the ſuper-natural over-powering Operation of 
God's Spirit. The difference of which two Eſtates conſiſts in this; 
that in the former the ſenſitive Appetites rule and domineer; in the 
latter the ſupreme Faculty of the Soul, calYd Reaſon, ſways the Scep- 
ter, and acts the whole Man above the irregular Demands of Appetite 
and Affection. | ; | 
That the Diſtinction between .theſe two is not a mere Figment 
framed only to ſerve an Hypotheſis in Divinity; and that there is 
no Man but is really under one, before he 1s under the other, 1 ſhall 
prove, by ſhewing a reaſon why it is ſo, or rather indeed why it 
cannot but be ſo, And it is this: Becauſe every Man in the begin- 
ning of his Life, for ſeveral Years is capable only of exerciſing his 
ſenſitive Faculties and Deſires, the Uſe of Reaſon fot ſhewing itſelf 
till about the ſeventh Year of his Age; and then at length but (as 
it were) dawning in very imperfect Eſſays and Diſcoveries. Now 
it being moſt undeniably evident, that every Faculty and Power 
grows ſtronger and ſtronger 15 Exerciſe; is it any Wonder at all, 
when a Man for the Space of his firſt ſix Years, and thoſe the Years 
of Ductility and Impreſſion, has been wholly ruled by the Propenſions 
of Senſe, at that Age very eager and impetuous; that then after all, 
his Reaſon beginning to exert and put forth it ſelf, finds the Man pre- 
poſſeſſed and under another Power? So that it has much ado, by many 
little Steps and gradual Conqueſts, to recover its Prerogative from the 
Uſurpations of Appetite, and ſo to ſubject the whole Man to its Dictates: 


The Difficulty of which is not conquered by ſome Men all their Days. 


And this is one true Ground of the Difference between a State of Na- 
ture, and a State of Grace, which ſome are pleaſed to ſcoff at in Divi- 
nity; who think that they confute all that they laugh at, not know- 
ing that it may be ſolidly evinced by mere Reaſon and Philoſophy, 
Theſe two Confalerations being premiſed, namely, That Pleaſure 
implies a Proportion and Agreement to the reſpective States and Condi- 
tions of Men; and that the State of Men by Nature is vaſtly different 
from the Eſtate into which Grace or Virtue tranſplants them; all that 
Wee levelled againſt the foregoing Aſſertion is very eaſily reſolva- 
le. 


For there is no doubt, but a Man; while he reſigns himſelf up to 


the brutiſh Guidance of Senſe and Appetite, has no Reliſh at all 
for the ſpiritual, refined Delights of a Soul clarified by Grace and 
Virtue. The Pleaſures of an Angel can never be the Pleaſures of a 
Hog. But this is the Thing that we contend for; that a Man ha- 
ving once advanced himſelf to a State of Superiority over the Con- 
troul of his inferior Appetites, finds an infinitely more ſolid and ſub- 
lime Pleaſure in the Delights proper to his Reaſon, than the ſame 
Perſon had ever conveyed to him by the bare Miniſtry of his Sen- 
ſes, His Taſte is abfolutely changed; and therefore that which pleaſed 
him formerly, becomes flat and inſipid to his Appetite, now grown 
more Maſculine and ſevere. For as Age and Maturity paſſes a real and 
a marvellous Change upon the Diet and Recreations of the ſame Per- 
fon ; ſo that no Man at the Years and Vigour of Thirty, is either 
fond of Sugar-Plums or Rattles { In like manner, when Reaſon, by 
the Aſſiſtance of Grace, has prevail'd over, and out-grown the bo 
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hments of Senſe, the Delights of Senſuality are to ſuch an one 
Fir b 2 Hobby-Horſe wake be to V Counſellor of State; or as 
taſteleſs, as a Bundle of Hay to an hungry Lion. Every Alteration 
of a Man's Condition infallibly infers an Alteration of his Pleaſures, 
The Athenians laughed the Phyſiognomiſt to Scorn, who preten- 
ding to read Mens Minds in their Foreheads, deſcrib'd Socrates for a 
crabbed, luſtful, proud, ill-natured Perſon z they knowing how di- 
realy contrary he was to that dirty Character. But Socrates bid 
them forbear laughing at. the Man, for that he had given them a 
moſt exact Account of his Nature; but what they ſaw in him ſo 
contrary at the preſent, was from the Conqueſt that he had gotover 
his Natural Diſpoſition by Philoſophy. And now let any one conſi- 
der, whether that Anger, that Revenge, that Wantonneſs and Ambition, 
that were the proper Pleaſures of Socrates under his Natural Tem- 
per of crabbed, luſiful, and proud, could have at all affected or ena- 
mour'd the Mind of the ſame Socrates, made gent le, chaſte, and hum- 
ble by Philoſophy. : 
Ariſtotle ſays, that were it poſſible to put a young Man's Eye in- 
to an old Man's Head, he would ſee as plainly and clearly as the o- 
ther; ſo could we infuſe the Inclinations and Principles of a vir- 
tuous Perſon into him that proſecutes his Debauches with the great- 
eſt Keenneſs of Deſire, and Senſe of Delight, he would loath and 
reject them as heartily, as he now purſues them. Diogenes, being 
asked at a Feaſt, why he did not continue eating as the reſt did, 
anſwered him that asked him with another Queſtion, pray why do 
you eat? Why, ſays he, for my Pleaſure , why ſo, ſays Dzogenes, do 
I abſtain for my Pleaſure, And therefore the vain, the vicious, and 
luxurious Perſon argues at an high Rate of Inconſequence, when he 
makes his particular Deſires, the general Meaſure of other Mens De- 
lights, But the Caſe is ſo plain, that I ſhall not upbraid any Man's 
Underſtanding, by endeavouring to give it = farther Illuſtration, 
But ſtill, after all, I muſt not deny that the Change and Paſſage 
from a State of Nature, to a State of Virtue, 1s laborious, and con- 
ſequently irkſome and unpleaſant : And to this it is, that all the fore- 
mentioned Expreſſions of our Saviour do allude. But ſurely the Baſe- 
neſs of one Condition, and the generous Excellency of the other, is 
a ſufficient Argument to induce any one to a Change, For as no Man 


would think it a deſirable Thing, to preſerve the Itch upon himſelf, 


only for the Pleaſure of Scratching, that attends that loathſome Diſ- 
temper: So neither can any Man, that would be faithful to his Rea- 
fon, yield his Ear to be bored through by his domineering Appetites, 
and ſo chooſe to ſerve them for ever, only for thoſe poor, thin Grati- 
fications of Senſuality that they are able to reward him with. The 
Aſcent up the Hill 1s hard and tedious, but the Serenity and fair 
Proſpect at the Top, is ſufficient to incite the Labour of undertak- 
ing 1t, and to reward it being undertook. But the Difference of theſe 
two Conditions of Men, as the Foundation of their different Plea- 
ſures, being thus made out, to preſs Men with Arguments to paſs 
from one to the other, is not directly in the Way, or Deſign of this 
Diſcourſe, | 

Yet before I come to declare poſitively the Pleaſures that are to be 
found in the Ways of Religion, one of the grand Duties of which is 
ſtated upon Repentance; a Thing expreſſed to us by the grim Names 


of Mortification, Crucifixion, and the like: And that I may not pro- 


ceed only upon abſolute Negations, without ſome Conceſſions; we 
will ſee, whether this ſo harſh, diſmal, and affrighting Duty of Re- 


pentance 
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pentance is ſo entirely Gall, as to admit of no Mixture, no Allay of 
Sweetneſs, to reconcile it to the Apprehenſions of Reaſon and Nature, 
Now Repentance conſiſts properly of two Things; 
1. Sorrow for Sin. 
2. Change of Life. 
A Word briefly of them both. 


r. And firſt of Sorrow for S in: Uſually, the Sting of Sorrow is this, 
that it neither removes nor alters the Thing we ſorrow for; and ſo is 


but a Kind of Reproach to our Reaſon, which will be ſure to accoſt 
us with this Dilemma. Either the Thing we ſorrow for, is to be re- 
medied, or it is not: If it is, why then do we ſpend the Time in 
Mourning, which ſhould be ſpent in an Active Applying of Remedies? 
But if it is not; then is our Sorrow vain and ſuperfluous, as tending 
to no real Effect. For no Man can weep his Father, or his Friend, out 
of the Grave, or mourn himſelf out of a Bankrupt Condition. But 
this ſpiritual Sorrow is effectual to one of the greateſt and higheſt Pur- 
poſes, that Mankind can be concerned in. It is a Means to avert an 
impendent Wrath, to diſarm an offended Omnipotence; and even to 
fetch a Soul out of the very Jaws of Hell. So that the End and Con- 


- ſequence of this Sorrow, ſweetens the Sorrow itſelf: And as Solomon 


ſays, In the midſt of Laughter, the Heart is ſorromful; ſo in the midſt 
of Sorrow here, the Heart may rejoyce : For while it mourns, it reads, 
that thoſe that mourn ſhall be comforted; and ſo while the Penitent 
weeps with one Eye, he views his Deliverance with the other. But 
then for the external Expreſſions and Vent of Sorrow; we know that 
there is a certain Pleaſure in Weeping; it is the Diſcharge of a big 
and a ſwelling Grief, of a full and a ſtrangling Diſcontent ; and there- 
fore, he that never had ſuch a Burthen upon his Heart, as to give him 
Opportunity thus to eaſe it, has one Pleaſure in this World yet to 
coine, | | 

2. As for the other Part of Repentance; which is Change of Life, 
this indeed may be troubleſome in the Entrance; but it is but the 
firſt bold Onſet, the firſt reſolute Violence and Invaſion upon a vicious 


Habit, that is ſo ſharp and afflicting. Every Impreſſion of the Lancet 


cuts, but it is the firſt only that ſmarts, Beſides, it is an Argument 
hugely unreaſonable, to plead the Pain of paſſing from a vicious Eſtate, 
unleſs it were proved, that there was none in the Continuance under 
it ; But ſurely, when we read of the Service, the Bondage, and the 
Captivity of Sinners, we are not entertained only with the Air of Words 
and Metaphors ; and inſtead of Truth, put off with Similitudes. Let 
him that ſays it is a Trouble to refrain from a Debauch, convince us, 
that it is not a greater to undergo one; and that the Confeſſor did not 
impoſe a ſhrewd Penance upon the drunken Man ; by bidding him go 
and be drunk again; and that Liſping, Raging, Redneſs of Eyes, and 
what 1s not fit to be nam'd in ſuch an Audience, is not more toilſome, 
than to be clean, and quiet, and diſcreet, and reſpe&ed for being ſo. 
All the Trouble that is in it, is the Trouble of being ſound, being 
cured, and being recovered, But if there be great Arguments for 
Health, then certainly there are the ſame for the obtaining of it; an 


ſo keeping a due Proportion between Spirituals and Temporals, we 


neither have, nor pretend to greater Arguments for Repentance. 
Having thus now cleared off all, that by way of Objection can lie 


_ againſt the Truth aſſerted, by ſhewing the proper Qualification of the 


Subject, to whom only the Ways of Wiſdom, can be Ways of Pleaſant- 
neſs; for the farther Proſecution of the Matter in hand, I ſhall thew 
what are thoſe Properties that ſo peculiarly ſet off, and enhance the Ex- 
cellency of this Pleaſure, C 1. The 
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1. The firſt is, That it is the proper Pleaſure of that Part of Man, 
which is the largeſt and moſt comprehenſive of Pleaſure, and that is 
his Mind: A Subſtance of a boundleſs Comprehenſion. The Mind of 
Man is an Image, not 1 of God's Spirituality, but of his Infinity, 
It is not like any of the Senſes, limited to this or that Kind of Object : 
As the Sight intermeddles not with that which affects the Smell; but 
with an univerſal Superintendence, it arbitrates upon and takes them 
in all. It is (as I may ſo ſay) an Ocean, into which all the little Ri- 
vulets of Senſation, both external and internal, diſcharge themſelves, 
It is framed by God to receive all, and more than Nature can afford 
it; and fo to be its own Motive to ſeek for ſomething above Na- 
ture, Now this is that Part of Man, to which the Pleaſures of Re- 
ligion properly belong: And that in a double reſpe&, 
2, In reference to Speculation, as it ſuſtains the Name of Under- 
ſanding. 1 1 
2. In reference to Practice, as it ſuſtains the Name of Conſcience. 8 
1. And firſt for Speculation : The Pleaſures of which have been g 
ſometimes ſo great, ſo intenſe, ſo ingroſſing of all the Powers of the Soul, 
that there has been no room left for any other Pleaſure. It has ſo cal- 
led together all the Spirits to that one Work, that there has been no 
Supply to carry on the inferiour Operations of Nature. Contempla- 
tion feels no Hunger, nor is ſenſible of any Thirſt, but of that after 
Knowledge. How frequent and exalted a Pleaſure did David find 
from his Meditation in the Divine Law? Al the Day long it was the 
Theme of his Thoughts. The Affairs of State, the Government of his N 
18 might indeed employ, but it was this only that refreſhed his # 
Mind. | #2 
How ſhort of this are the Delights of the Epicure ? How vaſtly diſ- 
proportionate are the Pleaſures of the Eating, and of the Thinking 
Man? Indeed as different as the Silence of an Archimedes in the Study 
of a Problem, and the Stilneſs of a Sow at her Waſh, Nothing is 
comparable to the Pleaſure of an active, and a prevailing Thought: 
A Thought prevailing over the Difficulty and Obſcurity of the Object, 
and refreſhing the Soul with new Diſcoveries, and Images of Things; 
and thereby extending the Bounds of Apprehenſion, and (as it were) 
enlarging the Territories of Reaſon. 

Now this Pleaſure of the Speculation of Divine Things, is advanced 
upon a double Account. 

( 1. ) The Greatneſs, 

( 2. ) The Newneſs: of the Object, 

( 1.) And firſt for the Greatneſs of it, It is no leſs than the 
great God himſelf, and that both in his Nature, and his Works. 
For the Eye of Reaſon, like that of the Eagle, directs itſelf chiefly 
to the Sun, to a Glory that neither admits of a Superior, nor an E- 
qual, Religion carries the Soul to the Study of every divine Attribute, 

It poſes it with the amazing Thoughts of Omnipotence; of a Pow- 
er able to fetch up ſuch a glorious Fabrick, as this of the world, out 
of the Abyſs of Vanity and Nothing, and able to throw it back 
into the ſame Original 3 again, It drowns us in the Spe- 
culation of the Divine Omniſcience; that can maintain a ſteady 
infallible Comprehenſion of all Events in themſelves contingent and 
accidental; and certainly know that, which does not certainly exiſt, It 
confounds the greateſt Subtilties of Speculation, with the Riddles of God's 
Omnipreſence; that can ſpread a ſingle individual Subſtance through all 
Spaces; and yet without any Commenſuration of Parts zo any, or Cir- 
cumſcription within any, though totally in every one. And then for his E- 

ternity; 
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ternĩty; which nox-pluſſes the ſtrongeſt and cleareſt Conception, to compre- 
hend how one ſingle Act of Duration ſhould. meaſure all Periods 
and Portions of Time, without any of the diſtinguiſhing Parts of Suc- 
ceffion. Likewiſe for his Juſtice z which ſhall prey upon the Sinner 
for ever, ſatisfying itſelf by a perpetual Miracle, rendring the Crea- 
ture immortal in the midſt of the Flames; always conſuming, but ne- 
ver conſumed. With the like Wonders we may entertain our Spe. 
culations from his Mercy; his beloved, his triumphant Attribute; 
2n Attribute, if it were poſſible, ſomething more than infinite, for 


even his Juſtice is ſo, and his Mercy tranſcends that. Laſtly, we 


may contemplate upon his ſupernatural, aſtoniſhing Works, particu- 
larly in the Reſurrection, and Reparation of the ſame numerical Body, 


| by a Re-union of all the ſcattered Parts, to be at length diſpoſed of 


into an Eſtate of eternal Woe or Bliſs; as alſo the Greatneſs and 


Strangeneſs of the beatifick Viſion ; how a created Eye ihould be 


fo fortify'd, as to bear all thoſe Glories that ſtream from the Foun- 
tain of uncreated Light, the meaneſt Expreſſion of which Light is, 
that it is unexpreſſible. Now what great and high Objects are 
theſe, for a rational b e to buſy itſelf upon? Heights that 
ſcorn the Reach of our Proſpect; and Depths in which the talleſt 
Reaſon will never touch the Bottom: Yet ſurely the Pleaſure ariſing 
from thence is great and noble; foraſmuch as they afford perpetual 
Matter and Employment to the Inquiſitiveneſs of human Reaſon ; 
and ſo are large enough for it to take its full Scope and Range in: 
Which when it has ſucked and drained the utmoſt of an Object, natural- 
ly lays it aſide, and neglects it as a dry and an empty Thing. 

( 2.) As the Things belonging to Religion entertain our Specula- 
tion with great Objects, ſo they entertain it alſo with new: And 
Novelty we know is the great Parent of Pleaſure; upon which 
Account it is that Men are ſo much pleaſed with Variety, and Va- 
riety is nothing elſe but a continued Novelty, The Athenians, who 
were the profeſſed and moſt diligent Improvers of their Reaſon, made 
it their whole Buſineſs to Hear or to tell ſome new Thing: For the 
Truth is, Newneſs eſpecially in great Matters, was a worthy Enter- 
tainment for a ſearching mind; it Was (as I may ſo ſay) an high 


Taſte, fit for the Reliſh of an Athenian Reaſon. And thereupon the mere 


unheard of Strangeneſs of Jeſus and the Reſurrection, made them de- 
ſirous to hear it diſcourſed of to them again, 4&s xvii. 23. But how 
would it have employed their ſearching Faculties, had the Myſtery of 
the Trinity, and the Incarnation of the Son of God, and the whole 
OEconomy of Man's Redemption been explained to them? For how 
could it ever enter into the Thoughts of Reafon, that a Satisfaction could 
be paid to an infinite Juſtice ? Or, that two Natures ſo unconceiva- 
bly different, as the Humane and Divine, could unite into one Per- 
fon ? The Knowledge of theſe Things could derive from nothing elſe 


but pure Revelation, and cenſequently muſt be purely New to the 


higheſt Diſcourſes of mere Nature. Now that the Newneſs of an 
Object ſo exceedingly pleaſes and ſtrikes the Mind, appears from this 
one Conſideration 5 that every Thing pleaſes more in Expectation 
than Fruition : And Expectation ſuppoſes a Thing as yet new, the 


| hoped for Diſcovery of which is the Pleaſure that entertains the 
expecting, and enquiring Mind: Whereas actual Diſcovery (as it 


were) rifles and deflowers the Newneſs and Freſhneſs of the Object, 

and ſo for the moſt part makes it cheap, familiar and contemptible. 
It is clear therefore, that, if there be any Pleaſure to the Mind 

from Speculation, and if this ae of Speculation be tne > 
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of the Quickneſs, and Activity of the Spirits, 


the Greatneſs and Newneſs of the Things contemplated upon» 
all this is to be found in the Ways of Religion, 85 

2. In the next place, Religion is a Pleaſure to the Mind, as it 
reſpects Practice, and ſo ſuſtains the Name of Conſcience. And 
Conſcience undoubtedly is the great Repoſitory and Magazine of 
all thoſe Pleaſtres that can afford any ſolid Refreſhment to the Soul, 
For when this is calm, and ſerene, and abſolving, then properly a 
Man enjoys all Things, and what is more, Himſelf, for that he 
muſt do, before he can enjoy any Thing elſe. But it is only a pious 
Life, led exactl the Rules of a ſevere Religion, that can autho- 
rize a Man's Conſcience to ſpeak comfortably to him : It is this 
that muſt word the Sentence, before the Conſcience can pronounce 
it, and then it will do it with Majeſty and Authority : It will nor 
whiſper, but proclaim a Jubilee to the Mind; it will not drop, but 
pour in Oil upon the wounded Heart, And is there any Pleaſure 
comparable to that which ſprings from hence? The Pleaſure of Con- 
ſcience is not only greater than all other Pleaſures, but may alſo 
ſerve inſtead of them: For they only pleaſe and affect the Mind 
in tranſitu, in the pitiful narrow Compaſs of actual Fruition; where- 
as that of Conſcience entertains and feeds it a long Time after with 
durable, laſting Reflections. 

And thus much for the firſt ennobling Property of the Þlcaturs 
belonging to Religion; namely, That it is the Pleaſure of the Mind, 
and that both as it relates ro Speculation, and is called the Under- 
ſtanding, and as it relates to Practice, and is called the Conſcience, 

II. The ſecond ennobling Property of it is, That it is ſuch a Plea- 
ſure as never ſatiates, or wearies: For it properly affects the Spirit, 
and a Spirit feels no Wearineſs, as being privileged from the Cau- 
ſes of it. But can the Epicure ſay ſo of any of the Pleaſures that he 
ſo much dotes upon? Do they not expire, while they ſatisfy > And 
after a few Minutes Refreſhment, determine in Loathing and Un- 
quietneſs ? How ſhort is the Interval between a Pleaſure and a Bur- 
then? How undiſcernable the Tranſition from one to the other? 
Pleaſure dwells no longer upon the Appetite, than the Neceſſities of 
Nature, which are quickly, and eafily provided for; and then all 
that follows, is a Load and an Oppreſſion. Every Morſel to a ſatisfi- 
ed Hunger, is only a new Labour to a tire wh = rg Every 
Draught to him that has quencht his Thirſt, is but a farther quench- 
ing of Nature ; a Proviſion for Rheum and Diſeaſes, a Drowning 


He that prolongs his Meals, and facritices his Time, as well as his 
other Conveniences, to his Luxury, how quickly does he out-fit 
His Pleaſure ? and then, how is all the following Time beſtowed 
upon Ceremony and Surfeit ? till at length, after a long Fatigue 
of Eating, and Drinking, and Babling, he concludes the great Work 
of Dining genteelly, and ſo makes a Shift to riſe from Table, that 
he may lie down upon his Bed: Where, after he has flept himſelf into 
ſome Uſe of himſelf, by much ado he ſtaggers to his Table again, and 
there acts over the ſame Brutiſh Scene: So that he paſſes his whole Life 
in a dozed Condition between ſleeping and waking, with a kind of 
Drowſineſs and Confuſion upon his Senſes; which, what Pleaſure 
it can be, is hard to conceive; ali that is of it, dwells upon the Tipp of 
his Tongue and within the Compaſs of his Palate: A worthy Prize for a 


Man to purchaſe with the lofs of his Time, his Reaſon and 
Himſelf, | 
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Nor is that Man leſs deceived, that thinks to maintain a conſtant 
Tenure of Pleaſure, by a continual purſuit of Sports and Recrea- 
tions : For it is moſt certainly true of all theſe Things, that as they 
refreſh a Man when he is weary, ſo they weary him when he is 
refreſhed z which is an evident Demonſtration that God never de- 
ſigned the Uſe of them to be continual , by putting ſuch an Emp- 
tineſs in them, as ſhould ſo quickly fail and lurch the Expecta- 
dlon. | 

The moſt voluptuous, and looſe Perſon breathing, were he but 
tied to follow his Hawks, and his Hounds, his Dice, and his Court- 
ſhips every Day, would find it the greateſt Torment and Calamity 
that could befall him; he would fly to the Mines and the Galleys 
for his Recreation, and to the Spade and the Mattock for a Diver- 
ſion from the Miſery of a continual un-intermitted Pleaſure, 

But on the contrary, the Providence of God has ſo ordered the 
Courſe of Things, that there is no Action, the Uſefulneſs of which 
has made it the Matter of Duty, and of a Profeſſion, but a Man 
may bear the continual Purſuit of it, without Loathing or Satiety, 
The ſame Shop and Trade, that employs a Man in his Youth, em- 
ploys him alſo in his Age. Every Morning he riſes freſh to his 
Hammer and his anvil; he paſſes the Day ſinging; Cuſtom has 
naturalized his Labour to him: His Shop 1s his Element, and he 
cannot with any Enjoyment of himſelf live out of it. Whereas 
no Cuſtom can make the Painfulneſs of a Debauch eaſy, or plea- 
ſing to a Man; ſince nothing can be pleaſant that is unnatural. 
But now, if God has interwoven ſuch a Pleaſure with the Works 
of our ordinary Calling; how much ſuperiour and more refined muſt 
that be, that ariſes from the Survey of a pious and well- governed 
Life? Surely as much as Chriftianity is nobler than a Trade, 

And then, for the conſtant Freſhneſs of it; it is ſuch a Pleaſure 
as can never cloy or overwork the Mind: For, ſurely no Man was 
ever weary of thinking, much leſs of thinking that he had done well 
or virtuouſly, that he had conquered ſuch and ſuch a Temptation, 
or offered Violence to any of his exorbitant Deſires, This is a De- 
light that grows and improves under Thought and Reflection: And 
while it exerciſes, does alſo endear it ſelf to the Mind; at the ſame 
time employing and inflaming the Meditations, All Pleaſures that 
affect the Body, muſt needs weary, becauſe they tranſport ; and all 
Tranſportation is a Violence; and no Violence can be laſting, but de- 
termines upon the falling of the Spirits, which are not able to keep up 
that Height of Motion that the Pleaſure of the Senſes raiſes them to. 
And therefore how inevitably does an immoderate Laughter end in a 
Sigh 2 Which is only Nature's recovering it ſelf after a Force done to it. 
But the religious Pleaſure of a well diſpoſed Mind, moves gently, and 
therefore conſtantly. It does not affect by Rapture and Ecſtaſy ; but 
is like the Pleaſure of Health, which is ſtill and ſober, yet greater 
and ſtronger than thoſe that call up the Senſes with groſſer and more 
affecting Impreſſions. God has given no Man a Body as ftrong as his 
Appetites ; but has corrected the Boundleſneſs of his voluptuous De- 
ſires, by ſtinting his Strength, and contracting his Capacities. 

But to look upon thoſe Pleaſures alſo, that have an higher Ob- 
je& than the Body; as thoſe that ſpring from Honour and Gran- 
deur of Condition; yet we ſhall find, that even theſe are not ſo 
freſh and conſtant, but the Mind can nauſeate them, and quickly 
feel the Thinneſs of a popular Breath. Thoſe that are ſo fond of Ap- 
plauſe while they purſue it, * little do they taſte it when they 
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| ir2 Like Lightning, it only flaſhes upon the Face, and is gone; 
—_ is well if 15 i” not hart the Man. But for Greatneſs o 
Place, though it is fit and neceſſary, that ſome Perſons in the World 
ſhould be in Love with a ſplendid -Servitude z yet certainly they 
muſt be much beholding to their own Fancy, that they can be 
pleaſed at it. For he that riſes up early, and goes to Bed late, on- 
ly to receive Addreſſes, to read and anſwer Petitions, is really as much 
tied and abridged in his Freedom, as he that waits all that Time 
to preſent one. And what Pleaſure can it be to be incumbred with 
Dependences, thronged and ſurrounded with Petitioners ? And thoſe 
perhaps ſometimes all Suitors for the lame thing; Whereupon all but one 
will be ſure to depart grumbling, becauſe they miſs of what they think 
their Due: And even that one ſcarce thankful, becauſe. he thinks he has 
no more than his Due. Ina Word, if it is a Pleaſure to be envied and 
ſhot at, to be maligned ſtanding, and to be deſpiſed falling, to en- 
deavour that which is impoſſible, which is to pleaſe all, and to ſuffer for 
not doing it; then is it a Pleaſure to be great, and to be able to diſpoſe 
of Mens Fortunes and Preferments. 
But farther, to procceed from hence to yet an higher Degree of 
Pleaſure, indeed the higheſt on this fide that of Religion; which 
is the Pleaſure of Friendſhip and Converſation, Friendſhip 
muſt confeſſedly be allowed, the Top, the Flower, and Crown of 
all temporal Enjoyments. Yet has not this alſo its Flaws and its 
dark Side? For is not my Friend a Man; and is not Friendſhip 
ſubje& to the ſame Mortality and Change that Men are? And in 
caſe a Man loves, and is not loved again, does he not think that 
he has Cauſe to hate as heartily, and ten times more eagerly than 
ever he loved? And then go be an Enemy, and once to have been a 
Friend, does it not imbitter the Rupture, and aggravate the Cala: 
mity ? But admitting that my Friend continues ſo to the End; yet 
in the mean time, is he all Perfection, all Vertue, and Diſcretion 2 Has 
he not Humours to be endured, as well as Kzndneſſes to be enjoyed 2 
And am 1 ſure to ſmell the Roſe, without ſometimes feeling the 
Thorn? 

And then laſtly for Company, though it may reprieve a Man 
from his Melancholy, yet it cannot ſecure him from his Conſcience, 
nor from ſometimes being alone. And what is all that a Man en- 
joys, from a Week's, a Month's, or a Year's Converſe, comparable 
to what he feels for one Hour, when his Conſcience itall take him 
aſide, and rate him by himſelf? 

In ſhort, run over the whole Gircle of all earthly Pleaſures, and 
I dare affirm, that had not God ſecured a Man a folid Pleaſure from 


his own Actions, after he had rolled from one to another, and en- 


joyed them all, he would be forced to complain, that either the 

were not indeed Pleaſures, or that Pleaſure was not Satisfaction. 
III, The third ennobling Property of the Pleaſure that accrues 

to a Man from Religion, is, that it 1s ſuch an one as is in no Bo- 


dy's Power, but only in his that has it; ſo that he who has the 


Property, may be alſo ſure of the Perpetuity, And tell me ſo of 
any outward Enjoyment, that Mortality is capable of. We are ge- 
nerally at the Mercy of Mens Rapine, Avarice, and Violence, whe- 
ther we ſhall be happy or no. For if I build my Felicity upon my 


Eſtate or Reputation, I am nappy as long as the Tyrant, or the Rai- 


ler will give me leave to be ſo, But when my Concernment takes 
up no more Room or Compaſs than my ſelf; then ſo long as I 
know where to breathe, and to Exiſt, I know alſy where to be 


happy: 
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happy : For I kno' - it, In 
of my own Conſcience z where, if I can but prevail with my ſelf 
to be innocent, I need bribe neither Judge nor Officer to be pro- 
nounced ſo. The Pleaſure of the religious Man, is an eaſy and x 
portable Pleaſure, ſuch an one as he carries about in his Boſom, 
without alarming either the Eye, or Envy of the World. A Man 
putting all his Pleaſures into this one, is like a Traveller's putting 
all his Goods into one Jewel; the Value is the ſame, and the Con- 
venience greater. 1 | 
There is nothing that can raiſe a Man to that generous Abſolute- 
neſs. of Condition, as neither to cringe, to fawn, or to depend mean- 
ly; but that which gives him that Hapnineſs within himſelf, for 
which Men depend upon others. For ſurely I need ſalute no great 
Man's Threſhold, ſneak to none of his Friends or Servants, to ſpeak 
a good Word for me to my Conſcience, It is a noble and a ſure 
Defiance of a great Malice, back d with a great Intereſt z which yet 
can have no Advantage of a Man, but from his own Expectations 
of ſomething that is without himſelf, But if I can make my Du- 
ty my Delight if I can feaſt, and pleaſe, and careſs my Mind with 
the Pleaſures of worthy Speculations, or virtuous Practices; let Great- 
neſs and Malice vex and abridge me if they can: My Pleaſures 
are as free as my Will; no more to be controlled than my Choice, 
or the unlimited Range of my Thoughts and my Deſires, 

Nor is this kind of Pleaſure only out of the Reach of any outward 
Violence, but even thoſe Things alſo that make a much cloſer Im- 
preſſion upon us, which are the irreſiſtable Decays of Nature, have 
yet no Influence at all upon this. For when Age it ſelf, which 
of all Things in the World will not be baffec or defied, thall be- 
gin to arreſt, ſeize, and remind us of our Mortality, Ey Pains, Aches, 
Deadneſs of Limbs, and Dulneſs of Senſes, yet then the Pleaſure 
of the Mind ſhall be in its full Youth, Vigour, and Freſhneſs, A 


Palſie may as well ſhake an Oak, or a Feaver dry up a Fountain, 


as either of them ſhake, dry up, or impair the Delight of Conſci- 
ence. For it lies within, it centers in the Heart, it grows into the 
very Subſtance of the Soul, ſo that it accompanies a Man to his 
Grave; he never out-lives it, and that for this Cauſe only, becauſe 
he cannot out-live himſelf. | 

And thus I have endeavoured to deſcribe the Excellency of that Plea- 
ſure that is to be found in the Ways of a religious Wiſdom, by thoſe 


excellent Properties that do attend it; which whether they reach 
the Deſcription that has been given them, or no, every Man may 


convince himſelf, by the beſt of Demonſtrations, which is his own 
Tryal. | 

Now, from all this Diſcourſe, this J am ſure is a moſt Natural 
and direct Conſequence, that if the Ways of Religion are Ways 


of Pleaſantneſs, then ſuch as are not Ways of Pleaſantneſ5, are not 


truly and properly Ways of Religion. Upon which Ground it is 


eaſy to ſee what Judgment is to be paſſed upon all thoſe affected, 


uncommanded, abſurd Aufterities, ſo much prized, and exerciſed 
by ſome of the Romiſb Profeſſion. Pilgrimages, going barefoot, 
Hair-Shirts, and Whips, with other ſuch Goſpel-Artillery, are their 
only Helps to Devotion: Things never enjoyned, either by the Pro- 
phets under the J7ewiſh, or by the Apoſtles under the Chriſtian O- 
Economy; who yet ſurely underſtood the proper, and the moſt 


efficacious Inſtruments of Piety, as well as any Confeflor, or Friar 


of all the Order of St, Francis, * any Caſuiſt whatſoever, 
2 I; 


now I may be ſo in my own Breaſt, in the Court 
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It ſeems, that with them, a Man ſometimes cannot be a Penitent, 
:nleſs he alſo turns Vagabond, and foots it to Jeruſalem; or wanders 
over this or that Part of the World to viſit the Shrine of ſuch or ſuch 
a pretended Saint; though perhaps, in his Life, ten times more ridi- 
culous than themſelves : Thus, that which was Cain's Curſe, is be- 
come their Religion. He that thinks to expiate a Sin by going bare- 
foot, only makes one Folly the Atonement for another, Paul indeed 
was ſcoutged and beaten by the Jews, but we never read that he beat 
or ſcourged himſelf: And if they think that bis keeping under of his 
Body imports ſo much; they muſt firſt prove, that the Body cannot 
be kept under by a virtuous Mind, and that the Mind cannot be made 
Virtuous but by a Scourge z and conſequently, that Thongs and Whip- 
cord are Means of Grace, and Things neceſſary to Salvation, The 
Truth is, if Mens Religion lies no deeper than their Skin, it is poſſible 
that they may ſcourge themſelves into very great Improvements. 

But they will find that bodily Exerciſe touches not the Soul; and 
that neither Pride, nor Luft, nor Covetouſneſs, nor any other Vice 
was ever mortified by corporal Diſciplines : Tis not the Back, but the 
Heart that muſt bleed for Sin : And conſequently, that in this whole 
Courſe they are like Men out of their Way , let them laſh on never ſo 
faſt, they are not at all the nearer to their Journey's End : And how- 
ſoever they deceive themſelves and others, they may as well expect to 


bring a Cart, as a Soul to Heaven by ſuch Means. What Arguments 


they have to beguile poor, ſimple, unſtable Souls with, I know not; 
but ſurely the Practical, Caſuiſtical, that is, the principal, vital Part 
of their Religion ſavours very little of Spirituality. 

And now upon the Reſult of all, I ſuppoſe, that to exhort Men to 
be religious, is only in other Words to exhort them to take their Plea- 
ſure. A Pleaſure high, rational, and angelical ; a Pleaſure embaſed 
with no appendent Sting, no conſequent Loathing, no Remorſes or 
bitter Farewells: But ſuch an one, as being Honey in the Mouth, 
never turns to Gall or Gravel in the Belly, A Pleaſure made for the 
Soul, and the Soul for that, ſuitable to its Spirituality, and equal to 
all its Capacities, Such an one as grows freſher upon Enjoyment, and 
though continually fed upon, yet is never devoured, A Pleaſure that 
a Man = call as properly his own, as his Soul and his Conſcience z 
neither liable to Accident, nor expoſed to Injury. It is the Fore-taſte 
of Heaven, and the Earneſt of Eternity. In a Word, it is ſuch an 
one, as being begun in Grace, paſſes into Glory, Bleſſedneſs, and Im- 
mortality, and thoſe Pleaſures that neither Eye bas ſeen, nor Ear beard, 
nor has it entred into the Heart of Man to conceive, 


To which God of His Mercy wouchſafe to bring us all: To whom be ren- 


dred and aſcribed, as is moſt due, all Praiſe, Might, Maijeſt 
Dominion, both now and for evermore. Amen, 8 ajeſty, and 
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To the Right Honourable, the 


Lord- Mayor and Aldermen 


OF THE 
City of LONDON. 


RIGHT HONOuRABLE, 5 | Oy 

IL HEM I conſider how impoſſible it is for a Perſon of my Con- 
OE ae to produce, and e 7 27 No ge. 
| any thing in Proportion either to the Ampleneſs of the Body you 
NE ea or of the Places you bear, I ſhould be kept Hole Jew. 
turing ſo poor a Piece, deſigned to live but an Hour, in ſo laſting a Pub- 
lications did not what your Givility calls a Requeſt, your Greatneſs ren- 
der a Command. The Truth is, in Things not unlawful great Per- 
ſons cannot be properly ſaid to requeſt, becauſe, all Things conſidered, they 
muſt not be denied. To me it was Honour enough to have your Audience; 
Enjoyment enough to behold your happy Ghange, and to ſee the ſame Gity, 
the Metropolis of Loyalty, and of the Kingdom, to behold the Glory of 
Engliſh Churches reformed, that is, delivered from the Reformers, and 

to 2 at leaſt the Service of the Church repaired, though not the Build- 
ine; to ſee St. Paul's delivered from Beaſts here, as well as St. Paul as 
Epheſus : And to view the Church thronged only with Troops of Audi- 
tors, not of Horſe. This I could fully have acquieſced in, and received a 
large perſonal Reward in my particular Share of the publick Joy; but 
ſince you are farther pleaſed, I will not ſay by your Tudgment to approve, 
but by your Acceptance to encourage the raw Endeavours of a young Di- 
vine, 1 ſhall take it for an Opportunity, not as others in their ſage Pru- 
dence uſe to do, to quote three or four Texts of Scripture, and to tell you 
how you are to rule the City out of a Concordance; no, I bring not In- 
ſtrutions, but what much better befits both you and my ſelf, your Gommen- 
dations, For I look upon your City as the great and magnificent Stage of 
ED E Buſineſs, 


The pille Dedicatory, | 


PIE, . 
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Buſineſs, and by Conſequence the beſt Place of Improvement; for from the 
Sohgel me go to the Univer but from the 4uiverſities to London. 
And therafore as in your City-Meatings you muſt be eſteemed the moſt 
conſderalfe Body of the Nation; ſo, met in the Church, I look upon you 
' as ay Auditory fit 0 be waited on, as you axe, by both. Uni verſi ties. 
And when 1 remember how Inſtrumental you have been to recover this uni- 
verſal Settlement, and to retrieue the old Spirit of Loyalty to Kings (as 
an ancient Teftimony of which you bear not the Sword in vain) I ſeem in 
a manner deputed from Oxfard, not ſo much a Preacher to ſupply aGourſe, 
as Oratour to preſent her Thanks. As for the enſuing Diſcourſe, which 


(left I chance to be traduced for a Plagiary by him who has play'd the Thief) 


I think fit to tell the World by the way, was one of thoſe that by a worthy 
Hand were ſtoln from me in the King's Chapel, and are ſtill detained 
and to which now accidentally publiſhed by your Honours Order, your Pa- 
tronage muſt give both Value and Protection. Ion will find me in it not 
to have pitch'd upon any Subject, that Mens Guilt, and the Conſequence of 
Guilt, their Goncernment might render liable to Exception; not to have 
rubbed up the Memory of what ſome heretofore in the City did, which 
more and better nom deteſt, aud therefore expiate : but my Subject is in- 
offenſive, harmleſs, and innocent as the State of Innocence it ſelf, and 
(1 hope) ſuitable to the preſent Deſign and Genius of this Nat ion; which 
19, or ſbould be, to return to that Innocence, which it loſt long fence the 
Fall, - Briefly, my Buſineſs is, by deſcribing what Man was in his firſt 
Eſtate, to upbraid him with what he is in his preſent : between whom In- 


nocent and Fallen (that in a word I may ſuit the Subject to the Place of 


my Diſcourſe) there is as great an Unlikeneſs, as between St. Paul's a 
Cathedral, and St. Paul's a Stable. But I muſt not fore-ſtall my /elf, 
nor tranſcribe the Work into the Dedication, I ſhall now only deſire you 
to accept the Iſſue of your own Requeſts, the Gratification of which I have 
bere conſulted ſo much before my own Reputation; while lile the poor 
Widow I endeavour to ſhew my Officiouſneſs by an Offering, though I 
betray my Poverty by the Meaſure, not jo much caring, though I appear 
neither Preacher nor Scholar, (which Terms we have been taught upon good 


Reaſon to diſtinguiſh) ſo 1 may in this but ſhew my ſelf 
Your Honours 


Worceſter-houſe, very Humble Servant, 


Nov. 24. 1662. 
Nobert South. 
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GENESIS i. 27. 


So God created Man in his own Image, in the 
Image of God created He him. | 


= O) VW hard it is for Natural Reaſon to diſcover a 
Creatior before revealed, or being revealed to 
believe it, the ſtrange Opinions of the old Philo- 
ſophersand the Infidelity of modern Atheiſts, is 
too fad a Demonſtration, To run the World 
back to its firſt Original and Infancy; and (as 
it were) to view Nature in its Cradle, to 
trace the Out-goings of the Ancient of Days 
| in the firſt Inſtance and Specimen of his Crea- 
tive Power, is a Reſearch too great for any Mortal Enquiry: And 
we might continue our Scrutiny to the end of the World, before na- 

tural Reaſon would be able to find out when it begun. 

Epicurus his Diſcourſe concerning the Original of the World is ſo 
fabulous and ridiculouſly merry, that we may well judge the De- 
ſign of his Philoſophy to have been Pleaſure, and not Inſtruction. 

Ariſtotle held, That it ſtreamed by connatural Reſult and Ema- 
nation from God, the Infinite and Eternal Mind, as the Light 
iſſues from the Sun; ſo that there was no Inſtant of Duration 
aſſignable of God's eternal Exiſtence, in which the World did not 
alſo coexiſt, 

Others held a fortuitous Concourſe of Atoms. But all ſeem 
jointly to explode a Creation; till beating upon this Ground, that 

to produce Something out of Nothing is impoſſible and Incomprehenſible. 
Incomprehenſible indeed I grant, but not therefore impoſſible. There 
is not the leaſt Tranſaction of Senſe and Motion in the whole Man, 
but Philoſophers are at a Loſs to comprehend, I am ſure they are to ex- 
lain it. Wherefore it is not always rational to meaſure the Truth 
of an Aſſertion by the Standard of our Apprehenſion. 

But to bring Things even to the bare Perceptions of Reaſon, I 
appeal to any one, who ſhall impartially reflect upon the Idea's 
and Conceptions of his own Mind, whether he doth not find it 

} as eaſy and ſuitable to his natural Notions, to conceive that an 
Infinite Almighty Power might produce a Thing out of Nothing, 
N and make that to exiſt De Novo, which did not exiſt before; as to 
conceive the World to have had no Beginning, but to have exiſted 
: from Eternity: Which, were it ſo proper for this Place and Exer- 
. ciſe, I could eafily demonſtrate to be attended with no ſmall Train 
7 of Abſurdities. But then, beſides that the Acknowledging of a Crea- 
tion is ſafe, and the Denial of it dangerous and irreligious, and 
yet not more (perhaps much leſs) demonſtrable than the Affirma- 
tive; ſo, over and above, it gives me this Advantage, that, let it 
ſeem never ſo ſtrange, uncouth, and incomprehenſible, the Non- 
plus of my Reaſon will yield 3 Opportunity to my Faith. 
5 | 2 In 
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A Sermon Preached 


In this Chapter, we have God ſurveying the Works of the Crea- 
tion, and leaving this general Impreſs or Character upon them. 
That they were exceeding Good. What an Omnipotence wrought, 
we have an Omniſcience to approve. But as 1t 1s reaſonable to ima- 
gine that there is more of Deſign, and conſequently more of Per- 
tetion, in the laſt Work, we have God here giving his laſt Stroke, 
and ſumming up all into Man, the Whole into a Part, the Uni- 
verſe into an Individual: So that whereas in other Creatures we 
| have but the Trace of his Footſteps, in Man we have the Draught 
of his Hand. In him were united all the ſcattered Perfections of 
the Creature, all the Graces and Ornaments; all the Airs and Fea- 
tures of Being, were abridged into this ſmall, yet full Syſtem of Na- 
ture and Divinity : As we might well imagine that the great Ar- 
tificer would be more than ordinary exact in Drawing his own 
Picture. 

The Work that 1 ſhall undertake from theſe Words, ſhall be to 
ſhew what this Image of God in Man 1s, and wherein it doth con- 
ſiſt. Which I ſhall do theſe two Ways: 1. Negatively, by ſhewing 
wherein it does not conſiſt, 2. Poſitively, by ſhewing wherein it does. 

For the firſt of theſe, we are to remove the erroneous Opinion of 
the Socinians, They deny that the Image of God conſiſted in any 
habitual Perfections that adorned the Soul of Adam: But as to his 
Underſtanding bring him in void of all Notion, a rude unwritten 
Blank ; making him to be created as much an Infant as others are 
born; ſent into the World only to read and to ſpell out a God in the 
Works of Creation, to learn by degrees, till at length his Under- 
ſtanding grew up to the Stature of his Body, Alſo without an 
inherent Habits of Virtue in his Will; thus diveſting him of all 
and ftripping him to his bare Eſſence. So that all the Perfection 
they allowed his Underſtanding was Aptneſs and Docility; and all 
that they attributed to his Will was a Poſſibility to be virtuous. 

But wherein then according to their Opinion did this Image of God 
conſiſt? Why in that Power and Dominion that God gave Adam 
over the Creatures: In that he was vouched his immediate Deputy 
upon Earth, the Viceroy of the Creation, and Lord-Lieutenant of 
the World. But that this Power and Dominion is not adequately 
and formally the Image of God, but only a Part of it, 1s clear from 
hence; becauſe then he that had moſt of this, would have moſt of 
God's Image: And conſequently Nimrod had more of it than Noah, 
Saul than Samuel, the Perſecutors than the Martyrs, and Ceſar than 
Chriſt himſelf, which to aſſert is a blaſphemous Paradox. And if the 
Image of God is only Grandeur, Power and Sovereignity, certainly 
we have been hitherto much miſtaken in our Duty: And hereafter 
are by all means to beware of making our ſelves unlike God, by 
too much Self-denial and Humility. I am not 1gnorant that ſome 
may diſtinguiſh between ibis and ways: between a Lawful Au- 
thority and A#ual) Power; and affirm, that God's Image conſiſts only 
in the former; which wicked Princes, ſuch as Saul and Nimrod 
have not, though they poſleſs the latter. But to this I anſwer, 

I. That the Scripture neither makes nor owns ſuch a Diſtinction; 
nor wy where aſſerts, that when Princes begin to be wicked, they 
ceaſe of Right to be Governours. Add to this, that when God re- 
newed this Charter of Man's Sovereignty over the Creatures to 
Noah and his Family, we find no Exception at all, but that Cham 
ſtood as fully inveſted with this Right as any of his Brethren, 


2. But 


—— the Cathedral of St. Paul's 
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2. But ſecondly; this ſavours of ſomething ranker than Socinia- 
niſm, even the Tenets of the Fifth Monarchy, and of Sovereignty 
founded only upon Saintſhip; and therefore fitter to be anſwered 
by the Judge, than by the Divine; and to receive its Confutatior 
at the Bar of Juſtice, than from the Pulpit, 2 

Having now made our Way through this falſe Opinion, we are 
in the next place to lay down poſitively what this Image of God in 
Man is, It is in ſhort, That univerſal Rectitude of all the Faculties 
of the Soul, by which they ſtand apt and diſpoſed to their reſpective Of- 
fices and Operations, Which will be more fully ſet forth, by ta- 
king a diſtin& Survey of it, in the ſeveral Faculties belonging to 
the Soul. 

I. In the Underſtanding. 

II. In the Will. 

III. In the Paſſions or Affections. 

I. And firſt for its nobleſt Faculty, the Underſtanding : It was 
then ſublime, clear and aſpiring, and as it were, the Soul's upper 
Region, lofty and ſerene, free from the Vapours and Diſturbances 
ofthe inferior Affections. It was the leading, controlling Faculty 
all the Paſſions wore the Colours of Reaſon; it did not ſo much 
perſuade, as command; it was not Conſul but Dictator. Diſcourſe 
was then almoſt as quick as Intuition; it was nimble in propoling, 
firm in concluding; it could ſooner determine than now it can dif- 
pute. Like the Sun, it had both Light and Agility; it knew no 
Reſt, but in Motion; no Quiet, but in Activity. It did not fo 
properly apprehend, as irradiate the Object; not ſo much find, as 
make Things intelligible. It did arbitrate upon the ſeveral Re- 
ports of Senſe, and all the Varieties of Imagination; not like a 

Drowſy Judge, only hearing, but alſo directing their Verdict. In 
| ſum, it was vegete, quick, and lively; open as the Day, untainted 
as the Morning, full ofthe Innocence and Spritelineſs of Youth, it 
gave the Soul a bright and a full View into all Things; and was 
not only a Window, but it ſelf the Proſpect. Briefly, there is as 
much Difference between the clear Repreſentations of the Under- 
ſtanding then, and the obſcure Diſcoveries that it makes now, as 
there is between the Proſpect of a Caſement, and of a Key-hole. 

Now as there are two great Functions of the Soul, Contemplation 
and Pra#ice, according to that general Diviſion of Objects, ſome 
of which only entertain our Speculation, others alſo imploy our 
Actions; ſo the Underſtanding with relation to theſe, not becauſe 
of any Diſtinction in the Faculty it ſelf, is accordingly divided into 
Speculative and Practick; in both of which the Image of God was 
then apparent, | 

1. For the Underſtanding Speculative, There are ſome genera! 
Maxims and Notions in the Mind of Man, which are the Rules 
of Diſcourſe, and the Baſis of all Philoſophy. As that the ſame 
Thing cannot at the ſame Time be, and not be. That the Whole 5s 
bigger than a Part. That two Dimenſions ſeverally equal to a third, 
muſt alſo be equal to one another, Ariſtotle, indeed, affirms the Mind 
to be at firſt a mere Raſa Tabula; and that theſe Notions are not 
ingenite, and imprinted by the Finger of Nature, but by the lat- 
ter and more languid Impreſſions of Senſe; being only the Re- 
ports of Obſervation, and the Reſult of ſo many repeated Experi- 
ments, | 

But to this I anſwer two Things. 

(I.) That theſe Notions are univerſal; and what is uniyerſal 
mult needs proceed from ſome univerſal, conftant Principle, =» 
F | ame 
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ſame in all Particulars, which here can be nothing elſe but human 
_.. | ; 
"Roy Theſe cannot be infuſed by Obſervation, becauſe they are 
the Rules by which Men take their firft Apprehenfions and Ob- 
ſervations of Things, and therefore in Order of Nature muſt needs 
ede them: As the Being of the Rule muſt be before its Ap- 
plication to the thing directed by it. From whence it follows, 
that theſe were Notions not deſcending from us, but born with 
us; not our Off-ſpring, but our Brethren; and (as I may fo ſay) 
ſuch as we were taught without the Help of a Teacher. 

Now it was Adam's Happineſs in the State of Innocence to have 
theſe clear and unſullied. He came into the World a Philoſo- 
pher, which ſufficiently appeared by his writing the Nature of 
Things upon their Names; he could view Effences in them- 
ſelves, and read Forms without the Comment of their re- 
ſpective Properties: He could fee Conſequents yet dormant 
in their Principles, and Effects yet unborn and in the Womb of 
their Cauſes; his Underſtanding could almoſt pierce into future 
Contingents; his Conjectures improving even to Prophecy, or the 
Certainties of Prediction; till his Fall he was ignorant of no- 
thing but of Sin; or at leaſt it reſted in the Notion without the 
Smart of the Experiment. Could any Difficulty have been pro- 
poſed, the Reſolution would have been as early as the Propoſal, 
it could not have had time to ſettle into Doubt. Like a better 
Archimedes, the Iſſue of all his Enquiries was an «Weme, an ene, 
the Off-ſpring of his Brain without the Sweat of his Brow. Study 
was not then a Duty, Night-watchings were needleſs; the Light 
of Reaſon wanted not the Aſſiſtance of a Candle. This is the 
Doom of fallen Man, to labour in the Fire, to ſeek Truth in profundo, 
to exhauſt his Time and impair his Health, and perhaps to ſpin 
out his Days, and himſelf into one pitiful, controverted Concluſion, 
There was then no Poring, no Struggling with Memory, no Strain- 
ing for Invention, His Faculties were quick and expedite; they 
anſwered without Knocking, they were ready upon the firſt Sum- 
mons, there was Freedom, and Firmneſs in all their Operations, 
I confeſs, *tis as difficult for us, who date our Ignorance from 
our firſt Being, and were till bred up with the fame Infirmiries 
about us, with which we were born, to raiſe our Thoughts and 
Imagination, to thoſe intellectual Perfections that attended our Na- 
ture in the time of Innocence; as it is for a Peaſant bred up in 
the Obſcurities of a Cottage, to fanſy in his Mind the unſeen Splen- 
dours of a Court. But by rating Poſitives by their Privatives, 
and other Arts of Reaſon, by which Diſcourſe ſupplies the Want 
of the Reports of Senſe, we may collect the Excellency of the Un- 
derſtanding then, by the glorious Remainders of it now, and gueſs 
at the Statelineſs of the Building, by the Magnificence of its 
Ruins, All thoſe Arts, Rarities, and Inventions, which vulgar 
Minds gaze at, the Ingenious purſue, and all admire, are but the 
Reliques of an Intelle& defaced with Sin and Time. We admireit 
now, only as Antiquaries do a Piece of old Coin, for the Stamp 
it once bore, and not for thoſe vaniſhing Lineaments and diſap- 
pearing Draughts that remain upon it at preſent. And certainly, 
that muſt needs have been very glorious, the Decays of which 
are fo admirable. He that is comely, when old and decrepit, 
furely was very beautiful, when he was young. An Ariftotle was 


but the Rubbiſh of an Adam, and Athens but the Rudiments of Paradiſe, 
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in God's Image. 19 
| — 3 — 
2. The Image of God was no leſs reſplendent in that, which we 
call Man's practical Underſtanding; namely, that Store-houſe ofthe 
Soul, in which are treaſured up the Rules of Action, and the Seeds 
of Morality, Where, we muſt obſerve, that many who deny all 
connate Notions in the ſpeculative Intelle&, do yet admit them in 
this. Now of this ſort are theſe Maxims; That God is to be worſhip 
ped. That Parents are to be honoured. That a Man's Word is to be 
kept, and the like; which, being of univerſal Influence, as to the 
Regulation of the Behaviour, and Converſe of Mankind, are the 
Ground of all Virtue and Civility, and the Foundation of Religion. 
It was the Privilege of Adam Innocent, to have theſe Notions al- 
7 ſo firm and untainted, to carry his Monitor in his Boſom, his Law 
if in his Heart, and to have ſuch a Conſcience, as might be its own 
; Caſuiſt: And certainly thoſe Actions muſt needs be regular, where 
there is an Identity between the Rule and the Faculty, His own 
Mind taught him a due Dependence upon God, and chalked out 
to him the juſt Proportions and Meaſures of Behaviour to his Fellow- 
Creatures. He had no Catechiſm but the Creation, needed no Study 
but Reflection, read no Book but the Volume of the World, 
and that too, not for Rules to work by, but for Objects to work 
. upon. Reaſon was his Tutor, and firſt Principles his magua Mora- 
7 lia. The Decalogue of Moſes was but a Tranſcript, not an Original. 
g All the Laws of Nations, and wiſe decrees of States, the Statutes of 
5 Solon, and the twelve Tables, were but a Paraphraſe upon this ſtand- 
5 ing Rectitude of Nature, this fruitful Principle of Juſtice, that was 
; ready to run out, and enlarge it ſelf into ſuitable Determinations, up- 
on all emergent Objects, and Occaſions. Juſtice then was neither blind 
to diſcern, nor lame to execute. It was not ſubject to be impoſed up- 
on by a deluded Fancy, nor yet to be bribed by a glozing Appetite, 
for an U#tile or Juaundum to turn the Balance to a falſe or diſhoneſt Sen- 
4 tence, In all its Directions of the inferiour Faculties, it conveyed its 
Y Suggeſtions with Clearneſs, and enjoined them with Power; it 
| had the Paſſions in perfect Subjection; and, though its Command over 
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them was but Suaſive and Political, yet it had the Force of Abſolute 
; and Deſpotical. It was not then, as it is now, where the Conſci- 
> ence has only Power to diſapprove, and to proteſt againſt the Exor- 
3 bitances of the Paſſions: and rather to with, than make them other- 
f wiſe, The Voice of Conſcience now is low and weak, chaſtiſing the 
Paſſions, as old Eli did his luſtful, domineering Sons; Not ſo, my 
Sons, not ſo: But the Voice of Conſcience then, was not, This ſhould, : 
or this ought to be done but this muſt, this ſhall be done, It ſpoke 
like a Legiſlator ; the Thing ſpoke was a Law: And the Manner of ſpeak- 
ing ita new Obligation. In ſhort, there was as great a Diſparity be- 
tween the practical Dictates of the Underſtanding then, and now, 
as there is between Empire and Advice, Counſel and Command, be- 
tween a Companion and a Governour. | 

And thus much for the Image of God as it ſhone in Man's Un- 
derſtanding, 

II. Let us in the next place take a View of it, as it was ſtamp- 
ed upon tlie Will, Ir is much diſputed by Divines concerning the 
Power of Man's Will to Good and Evil in the State of Innocence, 
and upon very nice and dangerous Precipices ſtand their Determina- 
tions on either Side. Some hold that God inveſted him with a Po- 
er to ſtand, ſo that in the Strength of that Power received, he might 
without the Auxiliaries of any farther Influence have determined 
his Will to a full Choice of Good. Others hold that notwithſtand- 
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ing this Power, yet it was impoſſible for him to exert it in any good 


Action, Without a ſuperadded Aſſiſtance of Grace actually determi- 
— that Power to the certain Production of ſuch an Act. So that, 


whereas ſome diſtinguiſh between ſufficient and eff ectual Grace; they 


order the matterſo, as to acknowledge none ſufficient, but what is in- 


ect ual, and actually productive of a good Action. I ſhall not 
hee pi interpoſe Jogmatically in a Controverſy, which I look ne- 
ver to ſee decided. But concerning the latter of theſe Opinions, 1 
ſhall only give theſe two Remarks. | 8 
1. That it ſeems contrary to the common and Natural Conceptions 
of all Mankind, who acknowledge themſelves able and ſufficient to do 
many Things, which actually they never do. : 
2. That to aſſert, that God looked upon Adam's Fall as a Sin, and 
puniſhed it as ſuch, when, without any antecedent Sin of his, he 


withdrew that Adual Grace from him, upon the withdrawing of 


which, it was impoſſible for him not to fall, ſeems a Thing that 
highly reproaches the eſſential Equity and Goodneſs of the Divine 
ure. 
* doubtleſs the Will of Man in the State of Inno- 
cence, had an entire Fieedom, a perfect Equipendency and Indifference 
to either Part of the Contradiction, to ſtand, or not to ſtand; to accept, or 
not accept the Temptation, I will grant the Will of Man now to 
be as much a Slave, as any one will have it, and to be only free 
10 fin; that is, inſtead of a Liberty, to have only a Licentiouſneſs; 
yet certainly this is not Nature, but Chance, We were not born 


crooked; we learnt theſe Windings and Turnings of the Serpent: 


And therefore it cannot but be a blaſphemous Piece of Ingratitude 


to aſcribe them to God; and to make the Plague of our Nature the 


Condition of our Creation, f 
The Will was then ductile, and pliant to all the Motions 


of tight Reaſon, it met the Dictates of a clarified Underſtanding 


half way. And the active Informations of the Intellect, filling the 
paſſive Reception of the Will, like Form cloſing with Matter, grew 
actuate into a third, and diſtin Perfection of Practice: The 
Underſtanding and Will never diſagreed; for the Propoſals of 
the one never thwarted the Inclinations of the other, Yet neither did 
the Will ſervilely attend upon the Underſtanding, but as a Favourite 
does upon his Prince, where the Service is Priviledge, and Prefer- 
ment; or as Solomon's Servants waited upon him, it admired its 


Wiſdom, and heard its prudent Dictates and Counſels, both the Di- 


rection, and the Reward of its Obedience. It is indeed the Nature of 
this Faculty to follow a ſuperiour Guide, to bedrawn by the Intellect; 
but then it was drawn, as a triumphant Chariot, which at the ſame 
time both follows and triumphs; while 1t obeyed this, it commanded 
the other Faculties. It was ſubordinate, not enſlaved to the Underſtand- 


ing: Not as a Servant toa Maſter, but as a Queen to her King, who both 


acknowledges a Subjection, and yet retains a Majeſty, 

Paſs we downward from Man's Intellect and Will, 

III. To the Paſſions, which have their Reſidence and Situation chiefly 
in the ſenſitive Appetite, For we muſt know, that inaſmuch as 
Man is a Compound, and Mixture of Fleſh as well as Spirit, the 
Soul during its abode in the Body, does all Things by the Media- 
tion of theſe Paſſions, and inferiour Affections. And here the Opi- 
nion of the Stoicks was famous and ſingular, who look'd upon all 
theſe as ſinful Defects and Irregularities, as ſo many Deviations 
from right Reaſon, making Paſon to be only another Word for 
Perturbation, Sorrow in their Eſteem was a Sin ſcarce to be expia- 
ted 


in God's Image. 
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ted by another; to pity, was a Fault; to rejoioe, an Extravagance;' 
and the Apoſtle's Advice, #o be angry and fin not, was a Contradi- 
ction in their Philoſophy. But in this, they were conſtantly out- 
voted by other Sects of Philoſophers, neither for Fame, nor Num- 
ber leſs than themſelves : So that all Arguments brought againſt them 


from Divinity would come in by way of Overplus to their Confu- 


tation. To us let this be ſufficient, that our Saviour Chrift, who 
took upon him all our natural Infirmities, but none of our ſznful, 
has been ſeen to weep, to be ſorrowful, to pity, and to be angry, Which 


 ſhews that there might be Gall in a Dove, Paſſion without Sin, Fire 


without Smoke, and Motion without Diſturbance, For it is not 
bare Agitation, but the Sediment at the Bottom, that troubles and 
defiles the Water, And when we ſee it windy and duſty, the Wind 
does not (as we uſe to ſay) make, but only raiſe a Duſt, 

Now, though the Schools reduce all the Paſſions to theſe 
two Heads, the concupiſcible, and the zraſcible Appetite; - yet, I 
ſhall not tye my felt to an exact Proſecution of them under 
this Diviſion; but at this time leaving both their Terms and 
their Method to themſelves, conſider only the principal and moſt 
noted Paſſions, from whence we may take an Eſtimate of the reſt. 

And firſt, for the grand leading Affection of all, which is 
Love. This is the great Inſtrument and Engine of Nature, the 
Bond and Cement of Society, the Spring and Spirit of the Uni- 


* verſe, Love is ſuch an Affection, as cannot ſo properly be ſaid 


to be in the Soul, as the Soul to be in that. It is the whole 
Man wrapt up into one Deſire, all the Powers, Vigour and Facul- 
ties of the Soul abridged into one Inclination. And it 1s of that 
active, reſtleſs Nature, that it muſt of Neceſſity exert it ſelf, and 
like the Fire, to which it is ſo often compared, it 1s not a free 
Agent, to chuſe whether it will heat or no, but it ſtreams forth 
by natural Reſults, and unavoidable Emanations. So that it will 
faſten upon an inferiour, unſuitable Object, rather than none at 
all. The Soul may ſooner leave off to ſubſiſt, than to love; and, 
like the Vine, it withers and dies, if it has nothing to embrace; 
Now this Aﬀection in the State of Innocence was happily pitched up- 
on its right Objectz it flamed up in direct Fervours of Devotion 
to God, and in collateral Emiſſions of Charity to its Neighbour, 
It was not then only another and more cleanly Name for Luſt, It 
had none of thoſe impure Heats, that both repreſent and deſerve 
Hell. It was a Veſtal and a Virgin-fire, and diftered as much from 
that, which uſually paſſes by this Name now-a-days, as the vital 
Heat from the Burning of a Fever. 

Then, for the contrary Paſſion of Hatred. This, we know, is the 
Paſſion of Defiance, and there is a kind of Averſation and Hoſtilit 
included in its very Eſſence and Being. But then, (if there could 
have been Hatred in the World, when there was ſcarce any thing 
odious ) it would have ated within the Compaſs of its proper Ob- 
ject, Like Ales, bitter indeed, but wholſome. There would have 
been no Rancour, no Hatred of our Brother: An innocent Nature 
could hate nothing that was innocent. In a Word, ſo great is 
the Commutation, that the Soul then hated only that, which now 
only it loves, that is, Sin. 

And if we may bring Anger under this Head, as being according 
to ſome, a tranſient Hatred; or at leaſt very like it: This alfo, as un- 
ruly as now it is, yet then it vented it ſelf by the Meaſures of Rea- 


ſon. There was no ſuch thing - the Tranfports of Malice, or the 


Violences 
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Man was Created 


Waolenemof Revenge: Norendring Evil for Evil, when Evil was truly 


a Non-entity, and no where to be found. Anger then was like the 
Sword of Juſtice, keen, but innocent and righteous. It did not act 
like Fury, and then call it ſelf Zeal, It always eſpouſed God's Ho- 
nour, and never kindled upon any thing but in order to a Sacrifice. 
It ſparkled like the Coal upon the Altar, with the Fervours of Piety, 
the Heats of Devotion, the Sallies and Vibrations of an harmleſs 
Activity. In the next place, for the lightſome Paſſion of Zoy. It 
was not that, which now often uſurps this Name; that trivial, va- 
niſhing, ſuperficial Thing, that only gilds the Apprehenſion, and plays 
upon the Surface of the Soul, It was not the mere Crackling of 
Thorns, a ſudden Blaze of the Spirits, the Exultation of a tickled 


Fancy, or a pleaſed Appetite. Joy was then a maſculine and a ſe- 


vere Thing; the Recreation of the Judgment, the Jubilee of Rea- 
ſon. It was the Reſult of a real Good ſuitably applied, It commen- 
ced upon the Solidities of Truth, and the Subſtance of Fruition. It 
did not run out in Voice, or undecent Eruptions, but filled the Soul, 
as God does the Univerſe, filently and without Noiſe. It was re- 
freſhing, but compoſed; like the Pleaſantneſs of Youth tempered 
with the Gravity of Age, or the Mirth of a Feſtival managed with the 
Silence of Contemplation. 
| And, on the other ſide, for Sorrow. Had any Loſs or Diſaſter made 
but room for Grief, it would have moved according to the ſe- 
vere Allowances of Prudence, and the Proportions of the Provocati- 
on. It would not have fallied out into Complaint or Loudneſs, 
nor ſpread it ſelf upon the Face, and writ ſad Stories upon the Fore- 
head, No wringing of the Hands, knocking the Breaſt, or wiſhing 
one's ſelf unborn; all which are but the Ceremonies of Sorrow, the 
Pomp and Oſtentation of an effeminate Grief: Which ſpeak not fo 
much the Greatneſs of the Miſery, as the Smallneſs of the Mind. 
Tears may ſpoil the Eyes, but not waſh away the Affliction. Sighs 
may exhauſt the Man, but not eject the Burthen. Sorrow then 
would have been as filent as Thought, as ſevere as Philoſophy. It 
would have reſted in inward Senſes, tacit Diſlikes: And the whole 
Scene of it been tranſacted in ſad and flent Reflections. 

Then again for Hope. Though indeed the Fulneſs and AMuence 


of Man's Enjoyments in the State of Innocence, might ſeem to leave 


no place for Hope, in reſpect of any farther Addition, but only of 
the Prorogation, and future Continuance of what already he poſ- 
ſeſſed: Yet doubtleſs, God, who made no Faculty, but alſo provi- 
ded it with a proper Object, upon which it might exerciſe, and lay 
out it ſelf, even in its greateſt Innocence, did then Exerciſe Man's 
Hopes with the Expectations of a better Paradiſe, or a more inti- 
mate Admiſſion to himſelf. For it is not imaginable, that Adam 
could fix upon ſuch poor, thin Enjoyments as Riches, Pleaſure, and 
the Gayeties of an animal Life. Hope indeed was always the An- 
chor of the Soul, yet certainly it was not to catch or faſten upon 
ſuch Mud. And if, as the Apoſtle ſays, no Man hopes for that which 
* 2 much leſs could Adam then hope for ſuch Things as he ſaw 
through. 
And laſtly, for the Affection of Fear, It was then the Inſtrument 
of Caution, not of Anxiety; a Guard, and not a Torment to the 
Breaſt that had it. It is now indeed an Unhappineſs, the Diſeaſe 
of the Soul: It flies from a Shadow, and makes more Dangers than 
it avoids: It weakens the Judgment, and betrays the Succours 
of Reaſon, So hard is it to tremble, and not to err, and to hit the 
. WR 


Conſcience, 


in God's Image. 


Mark with a ſhaking Hand. Then it fixed upon him who is only 
to be feared, God: And yet with a filial Fear, which at the ſame 
time both fears and loves, It was Awe without Amazement, Dread 


without Diſtraction. There was then a Beauty even in this very 


Paleneſs. It was the Colour of Devotion, giving a Luſtre to Reve- 


| rence, and a Gloſs to Humility. 


Thus did the Paſſions then a& without -any of their preſent Jars, 
Combats, or Repugnances, all moving with the Beauty of Unifor- 
mity, and the Stilneſs of Compoſure. Like a well-governed Army, 
not for Fighting, but for Rank and Order. I confeſs the Scripture 
does not expreſly attribute theſe ſeveral Endowments to Adam in 
his firſt Eſtate, But all that I have ſaid, and much more, may be 
drawn out of that ſhort Aphoriſm, God made Man upright, Eccl. vii. 
29. And ſince the oppoſite Weakneſſes now infeſt the Nature of 
Man fallen, if we will be true to the Rule of Contraries, we muſt 
conclude, that thoſe Perfections were the Lot of Man innocent, 

Now from this ſo exact and regular Compoſure of the Faculties, 
all moving in their due Place, each ſtriking in its proper Time, there 
aroſe, by natural Conſequence, the crowning Perfection of all, zgood 
For as in the Body, when the principal Parts, as the 
Heart and Liver, do their Offices, and all the inferiour, ſmaller Veſ- 
ſels act orderly and duly, there ariſes a ſweet Enjoyment upon the 
Whole, which we call Health: So in the Soul when the ſupreme 
Faculties of the Will and Underſtanding move regularly, the infe- 
riour Paſſions and Affections following, there ariſes a Serenity and 
Complacency upon the whole Soul, infinitely beyond the greateſt 
bodily Pleaſures, the higheſt Quinteſſence and Elixir of Worldly 
Delights. There is in this Caſe a kind of Fragrancy, and ſpiri- 
tual Perfume upon the Conſcience; much like what 1/aac Spoke of his 


| Son's Garments; That the Scent of them was like the Smell of a Fiel d 


which the Lord had bleſſed. Such a Freſhneſs and Flavour is there 
upon the Soul, when daily watered with the Actions of a vritu— 
ous Life. Whatſoever is pure, is alſo pleaſant, 

Having thus ſurveyed the Image of God in the Soul of Man, 
we are not to omit now thoſe Characters of Majeſty that God im- 
printed upon the Body. He drew ſome Traces of his Image upon 
this alſo; as much as a ſpiritual Subſtance could be pictured upon 
a corporeal. As for the Sect of the Anthropomorphites, who from 
hence aſcribe to God the Figure of a Man, Hes, Hands, Feet, and 
the like, they are too ridiculous to deſerve a Confutation, They 
would ſeem to draw this Impiety from the Letter of the Scripture 
ſometimes ſpeaking of God in this manner. Abſurdly; as if the 
Mercy of Scripture-Expreſſions ought to warrant the Blaſphemy of 
our Opinions. And not rather ſhew us, that God condeſcends to 
us, only to draw us to himſelf, and cloaths himſelf in our Like- 
neſs, only to win us to his own. The Practice of the Papsſts 
is much of the ſame nature, in their abſurd and impious Pictu- 
ring of God Almighty: But the Wonder in them is the leſs, ſince 
the Image of a Deity may be a proper Object for that, which is 
but the Image of a Religion. But to the Purpoſe: Adam was then 
no leſs glorious in his Externals; he had a beautiful Body, as well 
as an immortal Soul, The whole Compound was like a well-built 
Temple, ſtately without, and ſacred within, The Elements were 


at perfect Union and Agreement in his Body; and their Contrary 


Qualities ſerved not for the Diſſolution of the Compound, but the 
Variety of the Compoſure, 8 who had no more Divinity, 
W323. than 
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Man Was Created 
than what his Phyſick taught him, barely upon the Conſideration of 
this ſo exact Frame of the Body, challenges any one upon an 
Hundred Years Study, to find how any the leaſt Fibre, or moſt 
minute Particle might be more commodiouſly placed, either for 
the Advantage of Uſe or Comelineſs. His Stature erect, and tend- 
ing upwards to his Center; his Countenance Majeſtick and comely, 
-with the Luſtre of a native Beauty, that ſcorned the poor Aſſiſtance 
of Art, or the Attempts of Imitation; his Body of ſo much 
Quickneſs and Agility, that it did not only contain, but alſo re- 
preſent the Soul: For we might well, ſuppoſe, that where God 
did depofit fo rich a Jewel, he would ſuitably adorn the Caſe. 
It was a fit Work-Houſe for ſpritely, vivid Faculties to exerciſe 
and exert themſelves in. A fit Tabernacle for an imortal Soul, 
not only to dwell in, but to contemplate upon: Where it might 
ſee the World without Travel; it being a leſſer Scheme of the 4 
Creation, Nature contracted, a little Coſmography or Map of the 1 
Univerſe. Neither was the Body then ſubject to Diſtempers, to die 
by Piece-meal, and languiſh under Coughs, Catarrhs, or Conſump- 
i; tions. Adam knew no Diſeaſe, ſo long as Temperance from the 1 
0 forbidden Fruit ſecured him. Nature was his Phyſicianz and in- ö 
if | nocence and Abſtinence would have kept him healthful to Im- l 
hi mortality. ; Y 
| Now the Uſe of this Point might be various, but at N 
it ſhall be only this; to remind us of the irreparable Loſs that 
we ſuſtained in our firſt Parents, to ſhew us of how fair a Portion 
Adam diſinherited his whole Poſterity by one ſingle Preva rication. 
Take the Picture of a Man in the Greenneſs and Vivacity of his 
Youth, and in the latter Date and Declenſions of his drooping 
Years, and you will ſcarce know it to belong to the ſame Perſon: 
There would be more Art to diſcern, than at firſt to draw it. The 
{ame and greater is the Difference between Man innocent. and fal- 
len, He is, as it were, a new Kind or Species; the Plague of Sin 
has even altered his Nature, and eaten into his very Eſſentials. The 
Image of God is wiped out, the Creatures have ſhook off his Yoke, 
| renounced his Sovereignty, and revolted from his Dominion. Diſ- 
0 tempers and Diſeaſes have ſhattered the excellent Frame of his Body; 
"n and, by a new Diſpenſation, Immortality is Swallowed up of Mortality. 
The ſame Diſaſter and Decay alſo has invaded his Spirituals: The 
Paſſions rebel, every Faculty would uſurp and rule; and there are, 
ſo many Governours, that there can be no Government, The Light 
within us is become Darkneſs; and the Underſtanding, that ſhould be 
Eyes to the blind Faculty of the Will, is blind it ſelf, and fo brings all the 
* Inconveniences, that attend a blind Follower under the Conduct of a 
blind Guide, He that would have a clear, ocular Demonſtration of 
F this, let him reflect upon that numerous Litter of ſtrange, ſenſleſs, abſurd 
. Opinions, that crawl about the World, to the Diſgrace of Reaſon, and 
the unanſwerable Reproach of a broken Intellect. 

The two great Perfections, that both adorn, and exerciſe Man's 
Underſtanding, are Phzloſophy, and Religion: For the firſt of theſe; 
take it even amongſt the Profeſſors of it, where it moſt flouriſhed, 
and we ſhall find the very firſt Notions of common Senſe debauch- 
ed by them. For there have been ſuch, as have aſſerted, That there 
7s no ſuch thing in the World as Motion: That Contradictions may be true. 
There has not been wanting one, that has denied Snom to be white, 
Such a Stupidity or Wantonneſs had ſeized upon the moſt raiſed 
Wits, that it might be doubted, whether the Philoſophers, or the 
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Owls of Athens were the quicker ſighted. But then for Religion; 
4 What prodigious, monſtrous, miſhapen Births has the Reaſon of 
fall'n Man produced! It is now almoſt Six Thouſand Years, that far the 
oreateſt Part of the World has had no other Religion but Idolatry, 
and Idolatry certainly is the firſt born of Folly, the great and lead- 
ing Paradox; nay the very Abridgment and Sum total of all Abſur- 
dities. For is it not ſtrange, that a rational Man ſhould worſhip 
an Ox, nay, the Image of an Ox; That he ſhould fawn upon 
his Dog? Bow himſelf before a Cat? Adore Leeks and Garlick, 
and ſhed penitential Tears at the Smell of a deified Onion? Yet 
ſo did the Aigyptians, once the famed Maſters of all Arts and 
Learning, And to go a little farther; we have yet a ſtranger In- 
0 ſtance in I/z. xliv. 14. 4 Man hews him down a Tree in the Wood, 
ö and part of it he burns. in v. 16. and in v. 17. with the reſidue 
i thereof he maketh a God, With one Part he furniſhes his Chimney, 
with the other his Chapel. A ſtrange thing, that the Fire muſt 
firſt conſume this Part, and then burn Incenſe to that. As if there 
was more Divinity in one End of the Stick, than in the other, 
or, as it could be graved and painted Omnipotent, or the Nails and 
the Hammer could give it an Apotheoſis. Briefly, ſo great is the 
Change, fo deplorable the Degradation of our Nature, that, where- 
as before we bore the Image of God, we now retain only the Image 
of Men. | 
In the laſt place, we learn from hence the Excellency of 
Chriſtian Religion, in that it 1s the great and only Means, that 
God has ſanctified and deſigned to repair the Breaches of Humanity, 
to ſet fall'n Man upon his Legs again, to clarify his Reaſon, to 
rectify his, Will, and to compoſe and regulate his Affections. The 
whole Buſineſs of our Redemption is, in ſhort, only to rub over 
the defaced Copy of the Creation, to reprint God's Image upon the 
Soul, and (as it were) to ſet forth Nature in a ſecond, and fairer 
Edition. | 
The Recovery of which loſt Image, as it is God's Pleaſure to com- 
mane, and our Duty to endeayour, ſo it is in his Power only to 
effect. 
To whom be rend red and aſcribed, as ts moſt due, all Praiſe, Might, Ma je- 
ty and Dominion, both now and for evermore, Amen. 
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INTEREST DEPOSED, 
TRUTH Reſtored : 
OR; A 


WORD in SEASON, 


Deliver'd in Two 


SERMONS: 


The firſt at St. Mary's in OXFORD, on the 24th of Fuly 1659, 
being the Time of the A/1zes : As alſo the Fears and Groans of 

the Nation In the threatned and expected Ruin of the Laws, Mi- 
niftry and Ani verſi ties. 


The other Preached before the Honourable Society of L INCOL N''s- 


To the Right Worſhipful 


EDWARD ATKINS, 


Serjeant at Law, and formerly one of the Juſtices of the 
COMMON-PLEAS. 


_ Honoured Sir, | h 
NS HOUGH at firſt it was Free, and in my Choice, whether ox 
N no 1 ſbould publiſh theſe Diſcourſes,. yet the Publication being 
I once reſolved, the Dedication was not ſo indifferent; the Na. 
NE ture of the Subject, no leſs than the Obligations of the Au- 
thor, ſtyling them, in a peculiar: Manner, Yours : For ſince their Drift js 
to carry the moſt endangered and endangering Truth, above the ſafeſt, when 
ſinful, Intereſt; as a Practice upon Grounds of Reaſon the moſt Generous; 
and of Ghriſtianity the moſt Religious; to whom rather ſhould this Aer- 
tion repair as to a Patron, than to him whom it has for an Inſtance > Who 
in a Caſe of eminent Competition, choſe Duty before Intereſt ; and when 
the Judge grew inconſiſtent with the Juſtice, preferred rather to be conſtant 
to ſure Principles, than to an unconſtaut Government: And to retreat to au 
innocent and honourable Privacy, than to fit and act Iniquity by a Law; 
and make your Age and Conſcience, (the one venerable; the other ſacred) 
Drudges to the Tyranny of Fanatick, Perjured Uſurpers. The next Attempt 
of this Diſcourſe is a Defence of the Miſtry, and that, at ſuch a Time 
when none owned them upon the Bench, (for then you had quitted it;) but 
when on the contrary we lived to hear one in the very Face of the Univerſi- 
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ty, (as it were in Defiance of us and our Profeſſion) openly ju 5. Charge, 


defend the Quakers and Fanaticks, Perſons not fit to be named in ſuch © 


Courts, but in an Indi&ment. But, Sir, in the Inſtruct ions I here preſu- 
med to give to others, concerning what they ſhould do, you may take a Nay- 
rat ive of what you have done: What reſpected their Actions as a Rule or 
Admonition, applied to yours is only a Rehearſal, whoſe Zeal in aſſerting 
the Miniſterial Cauſe is ſo generally known, . ſo gratefully acknowledged, 
that I dare affirm, that, in what I deliver, you read the Words indeed of 
one, but. the Thanks of all. Which affetionate Concerument of yours for 
them, ſeems to argue a ſpiritual Senſe, and experimental Taſte of their 
Works, and that you have reaped as much from their Labours, as others have 
done from their Lands : For to me it ſeemed always ſtrange, and next to 
impoſſible, that a Man, converted by the Word Preached, ſhould ever hate 
and perſecute a Preacher. And ſince you have ſeveral times in Diſcourſe 
declared your felf for that Government in the Church, which is founded up- 
on Scripture, Reaſon, Apoſtolical Pract ice and Antiquity, and (we are ſure) 
the only one that can conſiſt with the preſent Government of State, I thought 
the latter Diſcourſe alſo might fitly addreſs it ſelf to jou; in the which you 
may read your Judgment, as in the other your Practice. And now, ſince 
it has pleaſed Providence, at length to turn our Gaptivity, and anſwer per- 
ſecuted Patience with the unexpected Returns of Settlement; to remove 
our Rulers, and reſtore our Ruler; and not only to make our Exactors Righ- 
teouſneſs, but, what is better, to give us Righteouſneſs inſtead of Exa&i- 
on, aud Hopes of Religion to a Church worried with Reformation; 1 believe, 
upon a due and impartial Reflection on what 1s paſt, you now find no Cauſe 
to repent, that you never dipt your Hands in the bloody High Courts of Ju- 
ſtice, properly ſo called only by Antiphraſis; nor ever proſtituted the Scar- 


let Robe to thoſe Employments, in which you muſt have worn the Colour of 


your Sin in the Badge of your Office: But, notwithſtanding all the Entice- 
ments of a proſperous Villany, abhorred the Purchaſe, when the Price was 
Blood. So that now being priviledged by an happy Unconcernment in thoſe 
Legal Murders; you may take a ſweeter Reliſh of your own Innocence, by 
beholding the Miſery of others Guilt, who being guilty before God, and in- 
famous before Men, obnoxious to both, begin to find the Firſt-Fruits of their 
Sin in the Univerſal Scorn of all, their apparent Danger, and unlikely Re- 
med): Which Beginnings being at length conſummated by the Hand of Juſt ice, 
the Cry of Blood and Sacrilege will ceaſe, Mens Doubts will be ſatisfied, 
and Providence abſolved. 6 

And thus, Sir, having preſumed to honour my firſt Eſſays of Divinity, 
by prefixing to them a Name, to which Divines are ſo much obliged, I 
ſhould here in the Cloſe of this Addreſs, contribute a Wiſh, at leaft, to jour 
Happineſs : But ſince we deſire it not yet in another World, and your En- 
joyments in this (according to the Standard of a Ghriſtian Deſire) are ſo 
compleat, that they require no Addition; I ſhall turn my Wiſbes into Gra- 
tulations, and congratulating their Fulneſs, only wiſh their GContinuance : 
Praying that you may ſtill poſſeſs what you poſſeſs; and do what you do; 
that is, reflect upon à clear, unblotted, acquitting Conſcience, and feed up- 
on the ineffable Comforts of the Memorial of a conquered Temptation ; 
without the Dauger of returning to the Tryal, And this (Sir) I account the 
greateſt Felicity that you can enjoy, and therefore the greateſt that he can 


defire, who is 


Yours in all obſervance, 


Chr. Ch. n 5. of | | Robert South, 


May, 1660. 


MATTHEW x; 33. 
Bat Whoſoever ſhall deny me before Men, him 
will I deny before my Father which is in 
Heaven. 


S the great comprehenſive Goſpel Duty is the 
Denial of Self, ſo the grand Goſpel Sin that 
confronts it, is the Denial of Chriſt. Theſe 
Two are both the commanding and the divi- 
ding Principles of all our Actions: For who- 
ſoever acts in Oppoſition to one, does it always 
in behalf of the other. None ever oppoſed 
Chriſt, but it was to gratify Self: None 
ever renounced the Intereſt of Self, but from 

a prevailing Love to the Intereſt of Chriſt. 

The Subject 1 have here pitched upon, may ſeem improper in 

theſe Times, and in this Place, where the Number of Profeſſors, 

and of Men, is the ſame; where the Cauſe and Intereſt of Chriſt 
has been ſo cried up; and Chriſt's Perſonal Reign and Kingdom ſo 
called for, and expected. But fince it has been ſtill preached up, 

but acted down; and dealt with, as the Eagle in the Fable did 

with the Oiſter, carrying it up on high, that by letting it fall he 

might daſh it in Pieces. I ſay, fince Chriſt muſt reign, but his 

Truths be made to ſerve; I ſuppoſe it is but Reaſon to diſtinguiſh 

between Profeſſion and Pretence; and to conclude, that Men's pre- 

ſent Crying, Hail King, and Beuding the Knee to Chriſt, are only 
in order to his future Crucifixion. | 

For the Diſcovery of the Senſe of the Words, I ſhall enquire in- 
to their Occaſion. From the very Beginning of the Chapter we 
have Chriſt conſulting the Propagation of the Goſpel; and in order 
to it (being the only Way that he knew to effect it) ſending forth 

a Miniſtry, and giving them a Commiſſion, together with Inſtructi- 

ons for the Execution of it. He would have them fully acquaint- 

ed with the Nature and Extent of their Office; and ſo he joins 

Commiſſion with Inſtruction; by one he conveys Power, by the 

other Knowledge, Suppoſing (I conceive) that upon ſuch an Un- 
dertaking, the more Learned his Miniſters were, they would prove 

never the leſs * Faithful. And thus having fitted 

1 A e them, and ſtript them of all manner of Defence, v, 

the” r they 9. He ſends them forth amongſt Wolves : A hard Expe- 

fooull ſupport and en. dition, you will ſay, to go amongſt Wolves; but yet 

Track. AF 2 much harder to convert them into Sheep; and no 

#ie#. leſs hard even to diſcern ſome of them, poſſibly be- 


latter Word was reject. 
ed, and the Vote paſſed ing under Sheeps Cloathing ; and ſo by the Advan- 


3 zich. tage of that Dreſs, ſooner felt than diſcovered : Pro- 
; bably alſo ſuch, as had both the Properties of Wolves, 

that is, they could whine and howl, as well as bite and deyour, But 
RR. 
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that they might not go altogether naked among their Enemies; the 


only Armour that Chriſt allows them, is Prudence and Innocence; 
Be ye wiſe as Serpents, but harmleſs as Doves, v. 16. Weapons not 


at all offenſive, yet moſt ſuitable to their Warfare, whoſe greateſt 
Encounters were to be Exhortations, and whoſe only Conqueſt, EF- 
cape. Innocence is the beſt: Caution, and we may unite the Expreſ- 
fion, to be: wiſe as a. Serpent, is to be harmleſs as a Dove. Innocence 
is Uke poliſl'd' Armour; it adorns, and it defends, In ſum, he tells 
them, that the Oppoſition they ſhould meet with, was the 
greateſt imaginable, from v. 16. to 26, But in the enſuing Verſes 
he promiſes them an equal Proportion of Aſſiſtance; and, as if it 
were not an Argument of Force enough to out-weigh the foremen- 


tioned Diſcouragements, he caſts into the Balance the Promiſe of a 


Reward to ſuch as ſhould execute, and of Puniſhment to ſuch as ſhould 
neglect their Commiſſion: The Reward in the former Verſe, Who- 
ſoever ſhall confeſs me before Men, &c, the Puniſhment in this, But 
Whoſcever ſball deny, &c. As if by way of Pre- occupation, he ſhould 
have ſaid, Well; here you ſee your Commiſſion; this is your Duty, 
theſe are your Diſcouragements: Never ſeek for Shifts and Evaſions 
from worldly Afflictions; this is your Reward, if you perform it; this 
is your Doom, if you decline it. 

As for the Explication of the Words, they are clear and eaſy; 
and their Originals in the Greek are of ſingle Signification, with- 
out any Ambiguityz and therefore I ſhall not trouble you, by propo- 
ſing how they run in this, or that Edition; or ſtraining for an Inter- 
pretation where there is no Difficulty, or Diſtinction where there is 
no difference. The only Expoſition that I ſhall give of them will 
be to compare them to other parallel Scriptures, and peculiarly to that 
in Mark viii. 38. Whoſvever therefore ſhall be aſhamed of me and of my 
Words, iu this adulterous aud ſinful Generation, of him alſo ſhall the Son 
of Man be aſhamed, when he cometh in the Glory of his Father, with 
the holy Angels, Theſe Words are a Comment upon my Text. 

1. What is here in the Text called a denyzng of Chriſt, is there 
termed a being aſhamed of Him, that is, in thoſe Words the Cauſe 
is expreſſed, and here the Effe& ; for therefore we deny a Thing, be- 
cauſe we are aſhamed of it, Firſt, Peter is aſhamed of Chriſt, then 
he denies him. f 

2. What is here termed a denying of Chriſt, 1s there called a be- 
ing aſhamed of Chriſt and his Words : Chriſt's Truths are his ſecond 
Self, And he that offers a Contempt to a King's Letters or Edicts, 
virtually affronts the King; it ſtrikes his Words, but it rebounds upon 


his Perſon. : 


3. What is here ſaid; before Men, is there phraſed, in this adulte- 


rous and ſinful Generation, Theſe Words import the Hindrance of the 
Duty enjoined ; which therefore is here purpoſely enforced with a Mon- 
obſtate to all Oppoſition, The Term adulterous, I conceive, may chief- 
ly relate to the Fews, who being nationally eſpouſed to God by Co- 
venant, every Sin of theirs was in a peculiar manner /pirituat Adul: 
e). 
4. What is here ſaid, I will deny him before my Father, is there ex2 
preſſed: I will be aſhamed of him before my Father and bis boly Angels 3 
that is, when he ſhall come to Judgment, when revenging Juſtice 
ſhall come in Pomp, attended with the glorious Retinue of all the 
Hoſt of Heaven. In ſhort, the Sentence pronounced declares the Judg- 
ment, the Solemnity of it the Terrour. : 

3 4 From 
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From the Words we may deduce theſe Obſervations. | 
| 17 ſhall find ſtrong Mot ive: and Temptations from Men, to draw us 
#0 a Denial of Ghrifh, | 5 

II. No Terrors, or Sollicitat ions from Men, though never ſo great, can 
warrant or excuſe ſuch a Denial. : 

III. To deny Chriſt's Words, is to deny Chriſt. 5 , 

But ſince theſe Obſervations are rather implied, than expreſſed in the 
Words, I ſhall wave them, and inſtead of deducing a Doctrine di- 


1 


ſtinct from the Words, proſecute the Words themſelves under this 


doctrinal Paraphraſe. oh | 
' Whoſoever ſhall deny, diſown, or be aſhamed of either the Perſon, or 

* Truths of Jeſus Ghriſt, for any Fear or Favour of Man, ſhall with 

ſhame be diſowned, and eternally rejected by him at the dreadful 

Judgment of the great Day. 5 

The Diſcuſſion of this ſhall lie in theſe Things. 

1. To ſhew, how many Ways Chriſt and his Truths may be denied; 
and what is the Denial here chiefly intended. 

II. To ſhew, what are the Cauſes that induce Men to a Denial of 
Chriſt and his Truths. f 

III. To ſhew, how far a Man may conſult his Safety in Time of 
Perſecution, without denying Chriſt. 

IV. To ſhew, what is imported in Chriſt's denying us before his 
Father in Heaven. 

V. To apply all to the preſent Occaſion. | 

But before I enter upon theſe, I muſt briefly premiſe this, that 
though the Text and the Doctrine run peremptory and abſolute, Who- 


ſoever denies Chriſt, ſhall aſſuredly be denied by him; yet ſtill there is a 


#acit Condition in the Words ſuppoſed, unleſs Repentance intervene, 
For this and many other Scriptures, though as to their formal Terms 
they are abſolute, yet as to their Senſe they are conditional, God in 
Mercy has ſo framed, and temper'd his Word, that we have, for the 
moſt part, a Reſerve of Mercy wrapp'd up in a Curſe, And the 
very firſt Judgment that was pronounced upon fallen Man, was with 
the Allay of a Promiſe. Whereſoever we find a Curſe to the Guil- 
ty expreſſed, in the ſame Words Mercy to the Penitent is ſtill under- 
ood, This premiſed, I come now to diſcuſs the firſt Thing, oz, 
How many Ways Chriſt and his Truths may be denied, &#c. Here, firſt 
in general I aſſert, that we may deny him in all thoſe Acts that are 
capable of being morally Good or Evil; thoſe are the proper Scene in 
which we act our Confeſſions or Denials of Him. Accordingly there- 
fore all Ways of denying Chriſt I ſhall compriſe under theſe three. 
1. We may deny Him and his Truths by an erroneous, hereti- 
cal Judgment. I know it is doubted whether a bare Error in Judg- 
ment can condemn: But ſince Truths abſolutely neceſſary to Salva- 
tion, are ſo clearly revealed, that we cannot err in them, unleſs we 
be notoriouſly wanting to our ſelves; herein the Fault of the Judg- 
ment is reſolved into a precedent Default in the Will; and ſo the 
Caſe is put out of Doubt, But here it may be replied, are not 
Truths of abſolute and fundamental Neceſſity, very diſputable; as 
the Deity of Chriſt, the Trinity of Perſons? If they are not in themſelves 
diſputable, why are they fo much diſputed? Indeed, I believe, if we 
trace theſe Diſputes to theiroriginal Cauſe, we thall find, that they ne- 
ver ſprung from a Reluctancy in Reaſon to embrace them. For this Rea- 
ſon it ſelf dictates, as moſt rational, to aſſent to any thing, though ſeeming- 
ly contrary to Reaſon, if itſis revealed by God, and we are certain of the Re« 


velation. Theſe two ſuppoſed, theſe Diſputes muſt needs ariſe only from 


Cu- 
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Curioſity and Singularity; and theſe are Faults of a diſeaſed Will, But 
ſome will farther demand in Behalf of theſe Men, whether ſuch as aſſent 
to every Word in Scripture, (for ſo will thoſe that deny the natural 
Deity of Chriſt and the Spirit) can be yet ſaid in Doctrinals to 

deny Chriſt? To this I anſwer, ſince Words abſtracted from their 
proper Senſe. and Signification, | loſe the Nature of Words, 
and are only equivocally ſo called; inaſmuch as the Perſons we ſpeak 
of, take them thus, and derive the Letter from Chriſt, but the Sig- 
nification from themſelves, they cannot be ſaid properly to aſſent 
ſo much as to the Words of the Scripture. And ſo their Caſe alſo 
is clear. But yet more fully to ſtate the Matter, how far a Denial 
of Chriſt in Belief and Judgment is damnable: We will ropoſe 
the Queſtion, whether thoſe who hold the Fundamentals of Faith, 
may deny Chriſt damnably, in reſpect of thoſe Superſtructures, and 
Conſequences that ariſe from them ? I anſwer in brief, by fundamen- 
tal Truths are underſtood, (1.) Either ſuch, without the Belief of 
which we cannot be ſaved: Or, (2.) Such, the Belief of which is 
ſufficient to ſave: If the Queſtion be propoſed of Fundamentals in 
this latter Senſe, it contains its own Anſwerz for where a Man 
believes thoſe Truths, the Belief of which is ſufficient to ſave, there 
the Disbelief or Denial of their Conſequences cannot damn, But 
what, and how many theſe Fundamentals are, 1t will then be agreed 
upon, when all Secs, Opinions and Perſuaſions do unite and con- 
ſent, 241y, If we ſpeak of Fundamentals in the former Senſe as they 
are only Truths, without which we cannot be ſaved: It is mani- 
feſt that we may believe them, and yet be damned for Denying 
their Conſequences: For that which is only a Condition, without 
which we cannot be ſaved, is not therefore a Cauſe ſufficient to fave: 
Much more is required to the latter, than to the former. I con- 
clude therefore, that to deny Chriſt in our Judgment, will condemn, 
and this concerns the Learned: Chriſt demands the Homage of your 
Underſtanding: He will have your Reaſon bend to him, you muſt 
put your Heads under his Feet. And we know, that heretofore, he who 
had the Leproſy in this Part, was to be pronounced utterly un- 
clean. A poyſoned Reaſon, an infected Judgment is Chriſt's great- 
eſt Enemy, And an Error in the Judgment, is like an Impoſtume 

in the Head, which is always noiſome, and frequently mortal. 

2. We may deny Chriſt verbally, and by oral Expreſſions, Now 
our Words are the Interpreters of our Hearts, the Tranſcript of the 
Judgment, with ſome farther Addition of Good or Evil. He that 
interprets, uſually enlarges. What our Judgment whiſpers in ſecret, 
theſe proclaim upon the Houſe-top. To deny Chriſt in the for- 
mer, imports Enmity; but in theſe, open Defiance. Chriſt's Paſ- 
ſion is renewed in both: He that miſ-judges of him, condemns him 
but he that blaſphemes. him, ſpits in his Face. Thus the Jews and 
the Phariſees denyed Chriſt. We know that this Man 1s a Sinner, John ix. 
24. And a Deceiver, Matt. xxvii. 63. And be caſts out Devils by the 
Prince of Devils, Matt. xii. 24, And thus Chriſt is daily denyed, in 
many Blaſphemies printed and divulged, and many horrid Opinions ven- 
ted againſt the Truth. The Schools diſpute whether in Morals the 
external Action ſuperadds any Thing of good or Evil to the internal 
elicit A& of the Will: But certainly the Enmity of our Judgments 
is wrought up to an high Pitch, before it rages in an open Denial. 
And it is a Sign that it is grown too big for the Heart, when it ſeeks 
for Vent in our Words. 8 uttered is Error heighten'd with 
Impudence, It 1s Sin ſcorning a , oncealment, not only . 
| 2 | Dug 
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| defended, He that denies Chriſt in his Judgment, fins, but he 
— ſpeaks his Denial, vouches and owns his Sin: And ſo, by publiſh- 
ing it, does what in him lies, to make it Univerſal, and by Writing it 
to eſtabliſh it Eternal. There is another way of Denying Chriſt with 
our Mouths, which is Negative: Thatis, when we donot acknowledge 
and confeſs Him: But of thisI {hall have Occaſion to treat under the 
Diſcuſſion of the Third General-Head. 
- 3, We may deny Chriſt in our Actions and Practice; and theſe 
ſpeak much louder than our Tongues, To have an Orthodox Belief, 
and a true Profeſſion, concurring with a bad Life, is only to deny 
Chriſt with a greater Solemnity, Belief and Profeſſion will ſpeak 
thee a Chriſtian but very faintly, when thy Converſation proclaims 
thee an Infidel. Many, while they have preached Chriſt in their Ser- 
mons, have read a Lecture of Atheiſm in their Practice. We have 
many here who ſpeak of Godlineſs, Mortification and Self-denial; but 
if theſe are ſo, what means the Bleating of the Sheep, and the Low- 
ing of the Oxen, the Noiſe of their ordinary Sins, and the Cry of 
their great Ones? If Godly, why do they wallow and ſteep in all the 
Carnalities of the World, under Pretence of Chriſtian Liberty? Why 
do they make Religion ridiculous by pretending to Prophecy, and 


* 4 noted Independent 
Divine, when Ol. Crom- 
well was fich, of which 
Sickneſs he died, declared 
that God had revealed to 
him that he ſhould rec 
wer and live 30 Teary 
longer, for thas God had 
raiſed him up for a Work 
which could not be done 
in leſs Time. But Olt- 
ver's Death being pul- 
liſhed two Days after, 
the {aid Divine pubiickly 
in Prayer expoſtulates 
with God z#be Defeat of 

his Prophecy, in theſe 

Words. Lord, thou hait 

lyed unto us; yea, thou 

hak lyed unto us. 


+ Fery credibly re 
Ported 20 have been don: 
in an Independent Cour 


gregation 4s Ox0n. 


either confeſs or 


when their Prophecies prove Deluſions, why do they 
*blaſpheme? It ſuch are Self denyers, what means the 
Griping, the Prejudice, the Covetouſneſs, and the 
Pluralities preached againſt, and retained, and the 
Arbitrary Government of Many? When ſuch Men: 
preach of Self-denial and Humility, I cannot but think 
of Seneca, who praiſed Poverty, and that very ſafely, 
in the midſt of his Riches and Gardens; and even ex- 
horted the World to throw away their Gold, perhaps 
(as one well conjectures) that he might gather it 
up: So theſe deſire Men to be humble, that they 
may domineer without Oppoſition. But it is an eaſy 
Matter to commend Patience, when there is no Dan. 
ger of any Tryal, to extoll Humility in the midſt 
ot Honours, to begin a Faſt after + Dinner. But, 
3 how Chriſt will deal with ſuch Perſons, when 
He ſhall draw forth all their Actions bare and ſtript 


from this deceiving Veil of their heavenly Speeches! 


He will then ſay, it was not your ſad Countenance, 
nor your hypocritical Groaning, by which you did 
honour me: But your Worldlineſs, your Luxury, 


your ſiniſter partial Dealing; theſe have denied me, theſe have wound- 


ed me, theſe have gone to my Heart; theſe have cauſed the Weak 
to ſtumble, and the Profane to blaſpheme z theſe have offended the one, 


and hardned the other, You have indeed ſpoke me fair, you have 
faluted me with your Lips, but even then you betray'd me. Depart 
from me therefore you Profeſſors of Holineſs, but you Workers of 


Iniquity. 


And thus having ſhewn the three Ways by which Chriſt may be 


denied, it may now be demanded, which is the Denial here inten. 
ded in the Words, 5 


Anſwer, (I.) I conceive if the Words are taken as they were par- 


ticularly and perſonally directed to the Apoſtles upon the Occaſion 
of their Miſſion to preach the Goſpel, ſo the Denial of him was the 
not Acknowledgment of the Deity or Godhead of Chriſt; and the 


Reaſon to prove, that this was then principally intended, is this; 


becauſe 
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tl 


him ſhamefully in their Doings. 
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becauſe this was the Truth in thoſe Days chiefly oppoſed, and moſt 
disbelie ved; as appears, becauſe Chriſt and the Apoſtles did moſt earneſt- 
ly inculcate the Belief of this, and accepted Men upon the bare Ac- 
knowledgment of this, and Baptiſm was adminiftred to ſuch as did 
but profeſs this, 4#s viii. 37, 38. And indeed, as this one Aphoriſm, 
Feſus Ghrift is the Son of God, is virtually and eminently the whole 
Goſpel; ſo, to confeſs or deny it, is virtually to embrace or reje& 
the whole Round and Series of Goſpel Truths, For he that acknow- 
ledges Chrift to be the Son of God, by the ſame does conſequentially 
acknowledge, that he is to be believed and obeyed, in whatſoever he does 
enjoin and deliver to the Sons of Men: And therefore that we are 
to repent, and believe, and reſt upon him for Salvation, and to deny 
our ſelves: And within the Compaſs of this is included whatſoever 
is called Goſpel. : | 

As for the Manner of our denying the Deity of Chriſt here pro- 
hibited, I conceive, it was by Words and oral Expreſſions verbally 
to deny, and diſ-acknowledgeit, This I ground upon theſe Reaſons: 

iſt, Becauſe it was ſuch a Denial as was before Men, and therefore 
conſiſted in open Profeſſion; for a Denial in Judgment and Practice as 
ſuch, is not always before Men, 

24ly, Becauſe it was ſuch a Denial or Confeſfion of him as would 
appear in Preaching: But this 1s managed in Words and verbal 
Profeſſion. We 

But now, (2.) If we take the Words, as they are a general Pre- 
cept equally relating to all Times, and to all Perſons, though deli- 
vered only upon a particular Occaſion to the Apoſtles, (as I ſuppoſe 
they are to be underſtood; ) ſo I think they comprehend all the three 
Ways mentioned of confefling or denying Chriſt: But principally in 
reſpe& of Practice; and that 1*, Becauſe by this he is moſt honoured 


or diſhonoured. 24y, Becauſe without this the other two cannot 
fave. 34y, Becauſe thoſe who are ready enough to confeſs him both 


in Judgment and Profeſſion, are for the moſt part very prone to deny 
; | 


Paſs we now to a ſecond Thing, viz. to ſhew, 

II. What are the Cauſes inducing Men to deny Chriſt in his 
Truths. I ſhall propoſe three. IS, 

I The ſeeming ſuppoſed Abſurdity of many Truths: Upon this 
Foundation Hereſy always builds. The Heathens derided the Ghriſt:ans, 
that ſtill they required and preffed Belief; and well they might 
(fay they) ſince the Articles of their Religion are fo abſurd, that 
upon Principles of Science they can never win Aﬀent, It is eaſy to 
draw it forth and demonſtrate, how upon this Score the chief Here- 
ſies, that now are ſaid to trouble the Church, do oppoſe and deny 
the moſt important Truths in Divinity. As firſt, hear the Denier 
of the Deity, and Satisfaction of Chriſt, What (ſays he) can the 
ſame Perſon be God and Man; The Creature and the Creator? Can 
we aſcribe ſuch Attributes to the ſame Thing whereof one implies a 
Negation and a Contradiction of the other? Can he be allo finite 
and infinite, when to be finite is not to be infinite, and to be 
infinite not to be finite? And when we diſtinguiſh between the 


Perſon and the Nature, was not that Diſtinction an Invention of 


the Schools, ſavouring rather of Metaphyficks, than Divinity; If 
we ſay, that he muſt have been God, becauſe he was to mediate be- 
tween us and God, by the ſame Reaſon they will reply, we ſhould 
need a Mediator between us and Chriſt, who is equally God, equally 
offended, Then for his Satisfaction, they will demand to whom this 

1 K Satisfaction 
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And what is it elſe to require and need no Satisfaction, than for 


ſatisfy himſelf? Next comes in the Denier of the Decrees and 
s Wine f God. What (ſays he) ſhall we exhort, admonith, and 


intreat the Saints to beware of falling away finally, and at the ſame 
| thine ache, that it is impoſſible for them ſo to fall? What, ſhall we 


contradictory Wills in God, or place two Contradictorics 
A Will? And make the Will of his Purpoſe and Inten- 
tion run counter to the Will of his Approbation? Hear another con- 
cerning the Scripture and Juſtification, What, (ſays the Romaniſi) 
rely in Matters of Faith upon a private Spirit? How do you know 
this is the Senſe of ſuch a Scripture ? bag by the Spirit. But 
how will you try that Spirit to be of God? Why, by the Scripture: 
This he explodes as a Circle, and ſo derides it, Then for Juſtifica- 
tion How are you juſtified by an imputed Righteouſneſs? Is it yours 
before it is imputed, or not? If not, (as we muſt ſay) is this to be 
juſtified to have that accounted yours, that 1s not yours? But again, 
did you ever hear of any Man made rich or wile by Imputation 2 
Why then righteous or juſt? Now theſe ſeeming Paradoxes, at- 


tending Goſpel Truths, cauſe Men of weak, prejudiced Intellectuals 


to deny them, and in them, Chriſt; being aſhamed to own Faith fo 
much (as they think) to the Diſparagement of their Reaſon, 

2. Theſecond Thing cauſing Men todeny the Truths of Chriſt, is 
their Unprofitableneſs. And no Wonder, if here Men forſake the 


Truth, and aſſert Intereſt. To be pious is the way to be poor, Truth 


ſtill gives its Followers its own Badge and Livery, a deſpiſed Naked- 
neſs. It is hard to maintain the Truth, but much harder to be main- 
tained by it: Could it ever yet feed, cloath, or defend its Aſſertors? Did 
ever any Man quench his Thirſt, or ſatisfy his Hunger with a No- 
tion? Did ever any one live upon Propoſitions? The Teſtimony of 
Brutus concerning Virtue, is the Apprehenſion of moſt, concerning Truth: 
That it is a Name, but Lives and E/tates are Things, and therefore not 
to be thrown away upon Words. That we are neither to worſhip or 
cringe to any Thing under the Deity, is a Truth too ſtrict for a Naaman: 
He can be content to worſhip the true God, but then it muſt be 
in the Houſe of Rimmon: The Reaſon was implied in his Conditi- 
on, he was Captain of the Hoſt, and therefore he thought it Reaſon 
g00d to bow to Rimmon, rather than endanger his Place: Better 


| bow than break. Indeed ſometimes Providence caſts Things ſo, that 


Truth and Intereſt lie the ſame Way: And, when it is wrapt 
up in this Covering, Men can be content to follow it, to preſs hard 
after it, but it is, as we purſue ſome Beaſts, only for their Skins: 
Take off the, Covering, and though Men obtain the Truth, they 


would lament the Loſs of that: As Facob wept and mourned over the 


torn-Coat, when Joſeph was alive. It is incredible to conſider how 
Intereſt out-weighs Truth, If a Thing in it ſelf be doubtful, let it 
make for Intereſt, and it ſhall be raiſed at leaſt into probable; and if 
a Truth be certain and thwart Intereſt, it will quickly fetch it down 
to but a Probability: Nay, if it does not carry with it an impregnable 
Evidence, it will go near to debaſe it to a downright Fallity, How 
much Intereſt caſts the Balance in Caſes dubious, I could give ſun- 
gry Inſtances: Let one ſuffice: And that concerning the Unlawful- 
neſs of Uſury, Moſt of the learned Men in the World ſucceſſively, 


both Heathen and Chriſtian, do aſſert the Taking of Uſe to be ut- 


- terly unlawful; yet the Divines of the Reformed Church beyond the 
Seas, though moſt ſevere and rigid in other Things, do generally af. 
Os firm 
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firm it to be lawful. That the Caſe is doubtful, and may. be diſ- 
puted with plauſible Arguments on either fide, we may well grant: But 


What then is the Reaſon, that makes theſe Divines ſo unanimouſly con- 


cur in this Opinion? Indeed I ſhall not affirm this to be the Reaſon, 


but it may ſeem ſo to many: That they receive their Salaries by way 
of Penſion, in preſent ready Money, and ſo have no other way to im- 


rove them; ſo that it may be ſuſpected, that the Change of their Sa- 
ary, would be the ſtrongeſt Argument to change their Opinion, The 
Truth is, Intereſt is the grand Wheel and Spring that moves the 


whole Univerſe, Let Chriſt and Truth ſay what they will, if Intereſt 
will have it, Gain muſt be Godlineſs : If Enthuſiaſm is in Requeſt, 


'Learning muſt be inconſiſtent with Grace, If Pay grows ſhort, the 
Univerſity Maintenance muſt be too great. Rather then Plate will 


be counted Cæſar's Enemy, he will pronounce Chriſt innocent one 


Hour, and condemn him the next. How Chriſt is made to truckle un- 


der the World, and how his Truths are denied and ſhuffled with for 


Profit and Pelf, the cleareſt Proof would be by Induction and Ex- 


ample. But as it is the moſt clear, ſo here it would be the moſt unpleaſing : 
Wherefore I ſhall paſs this over, ſince the World is now fo peccant 


upon this Account, that I am afraid Inſtances would be miſtaken for 


Invectives. 


3. Tue third Cauſe inducing Men to deny Chriſt in his Truths, 
is their apparent Danger. To confeſs Chriſt, 1s the ready way to be 
caſt out of the Synagogue, The Church is a Place of Graves, as well 
as of Worſhip and Profeſſion. To be reſolute in a good Cauſe, is to 
bring upon our ſelyes the Puniſhments due to a bad. Truth indeed 


is a Poſſeſſion of the higheſt Value, and therefore it muſt needs expoſe 


the Owner to much Danger. Chriſt is ſometimes pleaſed to make the 
Profeſſion of himſelf coſtly, and a man cannot buy the Truth, but he 
muſt pay down his Life and his deareſt Blood for it. Chriſtianity marks 
a Man out for Deſtruction; and Chriſt ſometimes chalks out ſuch a 
Way to Salvation, as ſhall verify his own Saying, He that will ſave 
his Life ſhall loſe it. The firſt Ages of the Church had a more abun- 
dant Experience of this: What Paul and the reſt planted by their 
Preaching, they watered with their Blood. We know their Uſage 
was ſuch, as Chriſt foretold, he ſent them to Wolves, and the common 
Courſe then was Chriſtianos ad Leones, For a Man to give his Name 
to Chriſtianity in thoſe Days was to liſt himſelf a Martyr, and to 
bid Farewell not only to the Pleaſures, but alſo to the Hopes of this 
Life. Neither was it a fingle Death only that then attended this Pro- 
feſſion, but the Terror and Sharpneſs of it was redoubled in the Man- 
ner and Circumſtance. They had Perſecutors, whoſe Invention was 
as great as their Cruelty, Wit and Malice conſpired to find out ſuch 
Tortures, ſuch Deaths,-and thoſe of ſuch incredible Anguith, that on- 
ly the Manner of Dying was the Puniſhment, Death it ſelf the Deli- 
verance. To be a Martyr ſignifies only to witneſs the Truth of Chriſt, 
but the Witneſſing of the Truth was then ſo generally attended with 
this Event, that Martyrdom now fignifies not only to witneſs, but to 
witneſs by Death. The Word beſides its own Signification importing 
their practice. And fince Chriſtians have been freed from Hea- 
thens, Chriſtians themſelves have turned Perſ-cutors, Since Rome 
from Heathen was turned Chriſtian, it has improved its Per- 
ſecution into an Inquiſition, Now, when Chriſt and Truth are 
upon theſe Terms, that Men cannot confeſs him, but upon Pain of 
Dea h, the Reaſon of their Apoſtaſy and Denial is clear; Men will 


be wiſe and leave Truth and Miſery to ſuch as love it, they are re- 
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ſolved to be Cunning, let others run the Hazard of being Sincere, 
If they muſt be good at ſo high a Rate, they know they may be fafe at a 
cheaper. Si negare ſufficiat, quis erit Nocens? If to deny Chriſt will 
ſave them, the Truth ſhall never make them Guilty, Let Chriſt 
and his Flock lie open, and expoſed to all Weather of Perſecution, 
Eoxes will be ſure to have Holes, And if it comes to this, that 


they muſt eirher renounce their Religion, deny and blaſpheme Chriſt, 


or forfeit their Lives to the Fire or the Sword; it is but inverting Job's 
Wife's Advice, Curſe God, and live, | 8 
III. We proceed now to the third Thing, which is to ſhew, how 


far a Man may conſult his Safety, e. 


This he may do two Ways. 

1. By withdrawing his Perſon. Martyrdom is an heroick Act of Faith. 
An Atchievement beyond an ordinary Pitch of it; to you, ſays the 
Spirit it is given to ſuffer, Phil. 1. 29. It is a peculiar additional Gift: 
It is a diſtinguiſhing Excellency of Degree, not an eſſential Conſe- 
quent of its Nature, Be ye harmleſs as Doves, fays Chriſt, and it is 
as Natural to them to take Flight upon Danger, as to be Innocent: 
Let every Man throughly conſult the Temper of his Faith, and weigh 
His Courage with his Fears, his Weakneſs and his Reſolutions toge- 
ther, and take the Meaſure of both, and fee which preponderates; 
and if his Spirit faints, if his Heart miſgives and melts at the. ver 
Thoughts of the Fire, let him fly and ſecure his own Soul, and Chriſt's 
Honour. Non negat Chriſtum fugiendo, qui ideo fugit ne neget: He does 
not deny Chriſt by Flying, who therefore flies that he may not deny 
him. Nay, he does not ſo much decline, as rather change his Mar- 
tyrdom: He flies from the Flame, but repairs to a Deſert to Pover- 
ty and Hunger in a Wilderneſs, Whereas, if he would diſpenſe 
with his Conſcience, and deny his Lord, or ſwallow down two or 
three Contradictory Oaths, he ſhould neither fear the one, nor be for- 
ced to the other. 

2. By concealing his Judgment, A Man ſometimes is no more 
bound to ſpeak, than to deftroy himſelf; and as Nature abhors this, 
ſo Religion does not command that. In the Times of the pri- 
mitive Church, when the Chriſtians dwelt amongſt Heathens, it is 
reported of a certain Maid, how ſhe came from her Father's Houſe, to 
one of the Tribunals of the Gentiles, and declared herſelf a Chriſtian, 
ſpit in the Judge's Face, and ſo provoked him to cauſe her to be 
executed. But will any ſay, that this was to confeſs Chriſt, or die a 
Martyr? He that, uncalled for, uncompelled, comes and proclaims 
a perſecuted Truth, for which he is ſurely to die, only dies a Con- 
feſſor of his own Folly, and a Sacrifice to his own Raſhneſs, Mar- 
tyrdom is ſtampt ſuch only by God's Command; and he that ven- 
tures upon it without a Call, muſt endure it without a Reward: 
Chriſt will ſay, Who required this at your Hands? His Goſpel does not 
dictate Imprudence: No Eyangelical Precept juſtles out that of a 
lawful Self-Prefervation. He therefore that thus throws himſelf up- 
on the Sword, runs to Heaven before he is ſent for, where though 
perhaps Chriſt may in Mercy receive the Man, yet he will be ſure 
to diſown the Martyr, | | 

And thus much concetning thoſe lawful Ways of Securing our- 
{elves in Time of Perſecution : Not, as if theſe were alway lawful : 
For ſometimes a Man is bound to confeſs Chriſt openly, though he 
dies for it; and to conceal a Truth, is to deny it. But now, toſhew 
when it is our Duty, and when unlawful to take theſe Courſes, by 
ſome general Rule of a perpetual, neverfailing Truth, none ever would 
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yet preſume: For, as Ariſtotle ſays, We are not to eæpect Demonſt ra- 
*ion in Ethicks, or Politicks, nor to build certain Rules upon the Con- 
 tingency of humane Actions: So, inaſmuch as our Flying from Perſe- 
cution, our Confeſſing, or Concealing perſecuted Truths, vary and change 
their very Nature, according to different Circumſtances of Time, 
Place, and Perſons, we cannot limit their Directions within any one 
univerſal Precept: You will ſay then, how ſhall we know when to 


confeſs, when to conceal a Truth? when to wait for, when to de- 


cline Perſecution? Indeed, the only way that I think can be pre- 


ſcribed in this Caſe, is to be earneſt, and importunate with God 
in Prayer for ſpecial Direction: And it is not to be imagined, that 
he, who is both faithful and merciful, will leave a fincere Soul in the 
Dark upon ſuch an Occaſion. But this I ſhall add, that the Mini- 
ſters of God are not to evade, or take Refuge in any of theſe two fore- 
mentioned Ways, They are publick Perſons; and good Shepherds 
muſt then chiefly ſtand cloſe to the Flock, when the Wolt comes. 
For them to be {ſilent in the Cauſe of Chriſt, is to renounce it; and 
to fly is to deſert it. As for that Place urged in Favour of the con- 
trary, in v. 23. When they perſecute you in this City, flee into another, 
it proves nothing; for the Precept was particular, and concerned on- 
ly the Apoſtles; and that, but for that time in which they were 
then ſent to the Jews, at which time Chriſt kept them as a Reſerve 
for the future: For when after his Death they were indiffe- 
rently ſent both to Jews and Gentiles, we find not this Clauſe in their 
Commiſſion, but they were to ſign the Truths they p eached with 
their Blood; as we know they actually did. And moreover, when 
Chriſt bids them, being perſecuted in one City fly into another, it 


was not (as Grotius acutely obſerves) that they might lie hid, or be, 


ſecure in that City, but that there they might preach the Goſpel : 
So that their Flight here was not to ſecure their Perſons, but to 
continue their Buſineſs. I conclude therefore, that faithful Mi- 
niſters are to ſtand and endure the Brunt, A common Soldier may 
fly, when it is the Duty of him that holds the Standard to die 
upon the Place. And we have abundant Encouragement ſo to do, 
Chriſt has ſeconded and ſweeten'd his Command with his Promiſe: 
Yea the Thing it ſelf is not only our Duty, but our Glory. And 
he, who has done this Work, has in the very Work partly received 
his Wages. And were it put to my Choice, I think I ſhould chuſe 
rather with Spitting and Scorn to be tumbled into the Duſt in Blood, 


bearing Witneſs to any known Truth of our dear Lord, now oppoſed 


by the Enthuſiaſts of the preſent Age, than by a Denial of thoſe 
Truths through Blood and Perjury wade to a Scepter, and lord it 
in a Throne. And we need not doubt, but Truth, however op- 
preſſed, will have ſome Followers, and at length prevail. A Chriſt, 
though crucified, will ariſe : And as it is in the Rev. xi. 3. The 
I itneſſes will propheſie, though it be in Sackcloth, 

IV. Having thus diſpatched the third Thing, I proceed to the 
fourth, which is to ſhew, what it is for Chriſt to deny us before his 
Father in Heaven. Hitherto we have treated of Mens Carriage to 
Chriſt in this World; now we will deſcribe his Carriage to them 
in the other. Theſe Words clearly relate to the laſt Judgment, and 
8 are a ſummary Deſcription of his Proceeding with Men at that 

ay. 

And here we will conſider: 


1. The Action itſelf, He will deny them. 
2. The Circumſtance of the Action, * will deny them before his Fa 


ther, and the holy Angels, 18 To 
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1. Concerning the firſt: Chriſt's denying us is otherwiſe expreſſed in 
Lale X11127.1 know you not. To know in Scripture Language is to approvez and 
ſo, not to know is to reject and condemn. Now who knows, how many Woes 
are crowded into this Sentence, Iwill deny him ? It is (to ſay no more) a com- 
pendious Expreſſion of Hell; anEternity of Torments compriſed in a Word: 
It is Condemnation it ſelf, and what is moſt of all, it 1s Con- 
demnation from the Mouth of a Saviour, O the inexpreſſible 
Horror that will ſeize upon a poor Sinner, when he ſtands arraigned 
at the Bar of Divine Juſtice ! When he ſhall look about and lee 
his Accuſer, his Judge, the Witneſſes, all of them his remorſeleſs Ad- 
verſaries ; the Law 1mpleading Mercy, and the Goſpel upbraiding 
him, the Devil his grand Accuſer, drawing his Indictment z num- 
bring his Sins with the greateſt Exactneſs, and aggravating them with 
the cruelleſt Bitterneſs; and Conſcience, like a Thouſand Witneſles, 
atteſting every Article, flying in his Face, and rending his very Heart ; 
And then after all, Chriſt, from whom only Mercy could be expected, 
owning the Accuſation. It will be Hell enough to hear the Senten- 
ce; the very Promulgation of the Puniſhment will be Part of the 
Puniſhment, and anticipate the Execution, If Peter was lo abaſhed 
when Chriſt gave him a Look after his Denial; if there was ſo much 
dread in his Looks when he ſtood as Priſoner, how much greater will 
it be when he fits as a Judge ? If it was ſo fearful when he looked 
his Denier into repentance, -what will it be when he ſhall look him 
into Deſtruction ? Believe it, when we ſhall hear an Accuſation from 
an Advocate, our eternal Doom from our Interceſſor, it will convince 
us that a Denial of Chriſt is ſomething more than a few tranſitory 
Words: What Trembling, what Outcries, what Aſtoniſhment will there 
be upon the pronouncing this Sentence ! Every Word will come up- 
on the Sinner like an Arrow ſtriking through his Reins; like Thun- 
der, that is heard, and conſumes at the ſame Inſtant. Yea, it will be 
a Denial with Scorn, with taunting Exprobrations ; and to be miſe- 
rable without Commiſeration, is the Height of Miſery. He that falls 
below Pity, can fall no lower. Could 1 give you a lively Repreſen- 
tation of Guilt and Horror on this Hand, and paint out eternal Wrath and 
decypher eternal Vengeance on the other, then might I ſhew you 
the Condition of a Sinner hearing himſelf denied by Chriſt : And 
for thoſe, whom Chriſt has denied, it will be in vain to appeal to 
the Father, unleſs we can imagine that thoſe, whom Mercy has con- 
demned, Juſtice will abſolve. | 


2. For the Circumſtance, He will deny us before his Father, and the Holy 


Angels. As much as God 1s more glorious than Man, ſo much is it more 


Glorious to be confeſſed before Him, than before Men: And ſo much 
Glory as there is in being confeſled, ſo much Diſhonour there is in 
being denied, If there could be any Room for Comfort after the Sen- 
tence of Damnation, 1t would be this, to be executed in ſecret, to pe- 
riſh unoblerved. As it is ſome Allay to the Infamy of him who died 
ignominiouſly, to be buried privately. But when a Man's Toll 
be ſpread open before the Angels, and all his Baſeneſs ript up before 
thoſe pure Spirits, this will be a double Hell: To be thruſt into utter 
Darkneſs, only to be puniſhed by it, without the Benefit of being con- 
cealed, When Chriſt ſhall compare himſelf, who was denied, and the 
Thing for which he was denied, together, and parallel his Merits with 
a Luſt, and lay Eternity in the Balance with a Trifle, then the Folly 
of the Sinner's Choice ſhall be the greateſt Sting of his Deſtruction. 
For a Man ſhall not have the Advantage of his former Ignorance and 
Error, to approve his Sin : Things that appeared amiable by the Light 
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of this World, will appear of a different odious Hue in the clear Diſ. 
coveries of the next: As that which appears to be of this Colour by a 
dim Candle, will be found to be of another, look'd upon in the Day. 
So when Chriſt ſhall have clear'd up Mens Apprehenſions about the Value 
of Things; he will propoſe that worthy Prize for which he was de- 
nied: He will hold it up to open View, and call upon Men and An- 
gels: Behold, look, here's the Thing, here's that Piece of Dirt, that 
windy Applauſe, that poor tranſitory Pleaſure, that contemptible Dan- 
£ ger, for which I was diſhonoured, my Truth diſowned, and for which, 
1 Life, Eternity, and God himſelf was ſcorned and trampled upon by 
this Sinner: Judge all the World, whether what he ſo defpiſed in the 
other Life, he deſerves to enjoy in this? How will the condemned Sin- 
ner then crawl forth, and appear in his Filth and Shame, before that un- 
defiled Tribunal, like a Toad or a Snake in a Kings Preſence-Cham- 
ber 2 Nothing ſo irkſome, as to have one's Folly diſplayed before the 
Prudent : one's Impurity before the Pure, And all this, before that 
Company ſurrounding him, from which he is neither able to look off, 
nor yet to look upon. A Diſgrace put upon a Man in Company is 
unſupportable: It is heightened according to the Greatneſs, and mul- 
tiplied according to the Number of the Perſons that hear it. And now as 
this Circumſtance DL before his Father] fully ſpeaks the Shame, ſo like- 
wiſe it ſpeaks the Danger of Chriſt's then denying us. For when the 
Accuſation is heard, and the Perſon ſtands Convict, God is immedi- 
ately lifting up his Hand to inflict the eternal Blow; and when Chriſt 
denies to exhibit a Ranſom, to ſtep between the Stroke then coming, 
and the Sinner, it muſt inevitably fall upon him, and ſink his vil. 
ty Soul into that deep and bottomleſs Gulph of endleſs Perdition. 
' This therefore is the Sum of Chriſt's denying us before his Father, 
2573. unſupportable Shame, unavoidable Deſtruction. 

V. I proceed now to the Uſes which may be drawn from the 

Truths delivered. And, 

I. (Right Honourable) not only the preſent Occaſion, but even 
the Words themſelves ſeem eminently to addreſs an Exhortation to your 
| Honours. As for others not to deny Chriſt, is openly to profeſs him; 
ſo for you who are inveſted with Authority, not to deny him, is to 
defend him. Know therefore, that Chriſt does not only deſire, but 
demand your Defence, and that in a double reſpect. 

(I.) In reſpe& of his Truth. ( 2.) Of his Members. 

(I.) He requires that you ſhould defend and confeſs him in his 
7 Truth. Hereſy is a Tare ſometimes not to be pulled up but by the 
z civil Magiſtrate. The Word Liberty of Conſcience, is much abuſed 
for the Defence of it, becauſe not well underſtood, Every Man may 
: have Liberty of Conſcience to think and judge as he pleaſes, but not 
to vent what he pleaſes. The Reaſon is, becauſe Conſcience bound- 
ing it ſelf within the Thoughts, is of private Concernment, and the 
Cognizance of theſe belong only to God: But when an Opinion is 
publiſhed, it concerns all that hear it, and the Publick being endama- 
ged by it, it becomes puniſhable by the Magiſtrate, ro whom the Care 
of the Publick is intruſted. But there is one Truth that concerns both 
Miniſtry and Magiſtracy, and all; which is oppoſed by thoſe who 
affirm, that none ought to govern upon the Earth, but Chriſt in Perſon: Ab- 
ſurdly ; as if the Powers that are, deſtroyed his; as if a Deputy were 
not conſiſtent with a King; as if there were any Oppoſition in Subor- 
dination, They affirm alſo, that the Wicked have no Right to their 
Eſtates; but only the Faithful, that is, themſelves, ought to poſſeſs the 
Earth, And it is not. to be queſtioned, but when they come to 1 
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this Principle, by putting it into Execution, there will be but few that 
have Eſtates at preſent, but will be either found, or made wicked, I 
{hall not be ſo urgent, to preſs you to confeſs Chriſt, by aſſerting and 
owning the Truth, contrary to this, ſince it does not only oppoſe 
Truth, but Property; and here to deny Chriſt, would be to deny your 
ſelves in a Senſe, which none is like to do, 
( 2.) Chriſt requires you to own and defend him in his Members: 
and amoneſt theſe, the Chief of them, and ſuch, as moſt fall in your 
way, the Miniſters, 1 ſay, that deſpiſed, abject, oppreſſed Sort of 
Men, the Miniſters, whom the World would make Antichriſtian, 
and ſo deprive them of Heaven; and alſo ſtrip them of that poor Re- 
mainder of their Maintenance, and ſo allow them no Portion upon 
the Earth. You may now ſpare that Diſtinction of Scandalous Mini- 
fters, when it is even made Scandalous to be a Mznzfler. And as for 
their Diſcouragement in the Courts of the Law, I ſhall only note this, 
that for theſe many Years laſt paſt, it has been the conſtant Obſerva- 
tion of all, that if a Miniſter had a Cauſe depending in the Court, it 
was ten to one but it went againſt him. I cannot believe your Law 
juſtles out the Goſpel; but if it be thus uſed to undermine Chriſt in 
his Servants, beware that ſuch Judgments paſſed upon them, do 
not fetch down God's Judgments upon the Land; and that for ſuch 
Abuſe of Law, Chrift does not in Anger deprive both you and us of 
its Uſe. (My Lords) I make no Doubt, but you will meet with many 
Suits in your Courſe, in which the Perſons we ſpake of are concerned, 
as it is eaſy to prognoſticate from thoſe many worthy Petitions preferred 
againſt them, for which the well-affe&ed * Petitioners 
eats pony 2 * will one Day receive but ſmall Thanks from the Court 
rent the Tear of Heaven. But however their Cauſes ſpeed in your 
1653, for the Taking Tribunals, know that Chriſt himſelf will recognize 
8 them at a Greater. And then what a different Face 
were ſtill returned to will be put upon Things! When the uſurping, de- 
them, and that by _ vouring Nimrods of the World ſhall be caſt with Scorn 
Name and Elegyof 1be on the Left Hand: And Chriſt himſelf in that great 
ners. Conſiſtory ſhall daign to ſtep down from his Throne, 
and ſingle out a poor deſpiſed Miniſter, and (as it were 
taking him by the Hand) preſent him to, and openly thus confeſs him 
before his Father. Father, here 1s a poor Servant of mine, who, for 


doing his Duty impartially, for keeping a good Conſcience, and tefti- - 


fying my Truths in an Hypocritical pretending Age, was wrong'd, trod 
upon, ſtript of all: Father, I will now that there be a Diſtinction made, 


between ſuch as have owned and confeſſed me with the Loſs of the 


World, and thoſe that have denied, perſecuted, and inſulted over me: 
It will be in vain then to come and creep for Mercy: and ſay, Lord 
when did we inſult over thee? When did we ſee thee in our Courts, 
2 —_— or 0005 thee Ne Reply will be then quick and 
arp : Verily inaſmuch as you did it to one of theſe little, poor i- 
{ed ones, ye did it unto Me. The n 
2, Uſe is of Information, to ſhew us the Danger as well as the Baſe- 
neſs of a daſtardly Spirit, in aſſerting the Intereſt and Truth of Chriſt 
Since Chriſt has made a Chriſtian Courſe a Warfare, of all Men living 2 
Coward is the moſt unfit to make a Chriſtian : Whoſe Infamy is not fo 
great, but it 1s ſometimes leſs than his Peril. A Coward does not always 
{cape with Diſgrace, but ſometimes alſo he loſes his Life: Wherefore 
let all ſuch know, as can enlarge their Conſciences like Hell, and call 
any ſinful Compliance Submiſſion, and ſtyle a cowardly Silence in Chriſt's 
Cauſe, Diſcretion and Prudence: I ſay let them know, that Chriſt 
4 will 
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will one Day ſcorn them, and ſpit them, with their Policy and Prudence, 
into Hellz and then let them conſult, how politick they- were, for a 
temporal Emolument, to throw away Eternity. The Things which 
generally cauſe Men to deny Chriſt, are, either the Enjoyments, or 
tHe Miſeries of this Life: But alas! at the Day of Judgment all theſe 
will expire; and, as One well obſerves, what are we the better for 
Pleaſure, or the Worſe for Sorrow, when it is paſt 2? But then Sin and 
Guilt will be (till freſh, and Heaven and Hell will be then yet to begin. 
Ifever it was ſeaſonable to preach Courage in the deſpiſed, abuſed Caule of 
Chriſt, it is now, when his Truths are reformed into Nothing, when 


broke, and his Morſbip extirpated in a Mockery, that his Honour may 
be advanced. Well, to eſtabliſh our Hearts in Du- 


ty, let us beforehand propoſe to ourſelvesthe worſt 
that can happen. Should God in his Judgment 
ſuffer England to be transformed into a Munſter : 
Should the Faithful be every where maſlacred : 
Should the Places of Learning be demoliſhed, and 
our Colleges reduced (not only as One in his Zeal 


would have it) to Three, but to None; yet, aſſuredly, 


Hell is worſe than all this, and 1s the Portion of 
ſuch as deny Chriſt : wherefore let our Diſcourage- 
ments be what they will, Loſs of Places, Loſs of Eſtates, 
Loſs of Life and Relations yet ſtill this Sentence ſtands 
ratified in the Decrees of Heaven, Curſed be 


* U. C. 2 Colonel of 
the Army, the perfidi- 
ous Cauſe of Penrud- 
dock's Death, and ſome 


| the Hands and Hearts of his faithful Miniſters are weakened, and even 


time after High-Sheriff 


of Oxfordſhire, openly 
and frequently affirme4 
the Vſeleſneſs of the Uni- 
verſities, and that three 
Colleges were ſufficient 
to anſwer t'e Occaſions of 
the Nation, for the Breed- 
ing of Men up to Learn- 
ing, ſo far 4s it was ei: 
ther neceſſary or uſeful. 


that Man, that for any of theſe ſhall deſert the Truth, and deny his Lord, 
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tKINGS Xii. 33 34 3 
After this Thing Jeroboam returned not from his evil Way, but made 4: 
_ of * 7250 of the People Prieſts of the High P Laces. - Whofoever 
would, he conſecrated him, and he became one of the Prieſts of the high Pla- 
ces. And this Thing became Sin unto the Houſe of Jeroboam, even to 
cut it off, and to defiroy it from off the Face of the Earth. 


„ Eroboam (from the Name of a Perſon become the 
> Character of Impiety) is reported to Poſterity e- 
minent, of rather infamous, for two Things; 
Uſurpation of Government, and Innovation ot 
Religion. *Tis confeſſed, the former is expreſly 
ſaid to have been from God; but ſince God may 
4. No order, and diſpoſe, what he does not approve ; 
ww 82 anduſe the Wickedneſs of Men, while he for- 
did it; the Deſign of the firſt Cauſe does not ex- 
cuſe the Malignity of the ſecond : And therefore, the Advancement ard 
Sceptre of Jeroboam was in that Senſe only the Work of God, in which 
it is ſaid, Amos ili. 6. That there is ho Evil in the City which the Lord 
hath not done, But from his Attemptg upon the Civil Power, he pro- 
ceeds to innovate God's Worſhip z and from the Subjection of Mens 
Bodies and Eſtates, to enſlave their Conſciences, as knowing that true 
Religion is no Friend to an unjuſt Title. Such was afterwards the Way 
of Mahomet, to the Tyr ant to join the Impoſtor, and what he had got 
by the Sword to confirm by the Alcoran; raiſing his Empire upon two 
Pillars, Conqueſt, and Inſpiration, Jeroboam being thus advanced, and 
thinking Policy the beſt Piety, though indeed in nothing ever more 
befooled; the Nature of Sin being not only to defile, but to infatuate. 
In the xith Chapter, and the 27th Verſe, he thus argues; IF this Peo- 
ple go up to do Sacrifice in the Houſe of the Lord at Jeruſalem, then ſhall the 
Heart of this People turn again unto their Lord, even untoRehoboam King of 
Judah, and they ſhall kill me, and go again unto Rehoboam K ing of Judah. 
As if he (ſhould have ſaid: The true Worſhip of God, and the Converſe 
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of thoſe thoſe that uſe it, diſpoſe Men to a conſiderate Lawful Subje- 
ion. And therefore I muſt take another Courſe : My Practice muſt 
not be better than my Title, what was won by Force, muſt be conti- 
nued by Deluſion. Thus Sin is uſually ſeconded with Sin: And a Man 
ſeldom commits one Sin to pleaſe, but he commits another to defend 
himſelf, As 'tis frequent for the Adulterer to commit Murder to con- 
ceal the Shame of his Adultery, But let us ſee Jeroboam's politick Pro- 
cedure in the next Verſe. Whereupon the King took counſel, and made 
two Galves of Gold, and ſaid unto them, It is too much for you to go up to 
Jeruſalem, behold thy Gods, O Iſrael. As if he had made ſuch an Edict: 
IT Jeroboam by the Advice of my Council, conſidering the great Diſtance 
of the Temple, and the great Charges that poor People are put to in going 
thither; as al/o the intolerable Burthen of paying the Firſt-Fruits and Tythes 
to the Prieſt, have conſidered of a Way that may be more eaſy, and leſs 
burthenſome to the People, as alſo more comfort able to the Prieſts themſelves © 
and therefore ſtrictly enjoin, that none henceforth preſume to repair to the 
Temple at Jeruſalem, eſpecially ſince God is not tyed to any Place or Form 
of Worſhip ; as alſo becauſe the Devotion of Men is apt to be clogged by ſuch 
Ceremonies ; therefore both for the Eaſe of the People, as well as for the Ad- 
vancement of Religion, we require and command, that all henceforth forbear 
going up to Jeruſalem. Queſtionleſs theſe, and ſuch other Reaſons, the 
Impoſtor uſed, to infinuate his deyout Idolatry, And thus the Calves 
were ſet up, to which Oxen muſt be ſacrificed; the God and the Sacri- 
fice out of the ſame Herd. And becauſe Iſrael was not to return to 
Egypt, Egypt was brought back to them: That is, the Egyptian Way of 
Worſhip, the Apis, or Serapis which was nothing but the Image of a 
Calf or Ox, as is clear from moſt Hiſtorians, Thus Feroboam having | 
; procured his People Gods, the next thing was to provide Prieſts, Here- | 
4 upon to the Calves he adds a Commiſſion for the approving, trying, and | 
admitting the Raſcality and Loweſt of the People to miniſter in that 
Service: Such as kept Cattle, with a little Change of their Office were 
admitted to make Oblations to them. And doubtleſs, beſides the Ap- 
probation of theſe, there was a Commiſſion alſo to eje# ſuch of the 
Prieſts and Levites of God, as being too ceremoniouſly addicted to the 
Temple, would not ſerve Jeroboam before God, nor worſhip his Calves 
for their Gold, nor approve thoſe two glittering Sins for any Reaſon of 
State whatſoever. Having now ßperfected Divine Worſhip, and 
prepared both Gods and Prieſts : In the next place, that he might 
the better teach his falſe Prieſts the way of their new Worſhip, he 
begins the Service himſelf, and ſo countenances by his Exam- 
ple, what he had enjoyned by his Command, in the 11, v. 
of this Chapter; And Jeroboam ſtood by the Altar to burn Incenſe. Burn- 
ing of Incenſe was then the Miniſterial Office, amongſt them, as Preach- 
ing is now amongſt us. So that to repreſent to you the Nature of Je- 
roboam's Action: It was, as if in a Chriſtian Nation the chief Governour 
ſhould authoriſe and encourage all the Scum and Refuſe of the People 
to preach, and call them to the Miniſtry by uſing to“ preach, and in- 
vade the Miniſterial Function himſelf. But Feroboam 
reſted not here, but while he was buſy in his Work, 33 
and a Prophet immediately ſent by God, declares a- did | 
gainſt his Idolatry, he endeavours to ſeize upon and 
commit him; in v. 4. He held forth his Hand from the Altar, and ſaid, 
lay hold of him. Thus we have him compleating his Sin, and by a ſtrange 
Impoſi tion of Hands perſecuting the true Prophets, as well as ordaining 
falſe. But it was a natural Tranſition. and no ways wonderful to ſee 
him, who ſtood affronting God with falſe Incenſe in the right Hand, per- 
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ſecuting with the left, and abetting the Idolatry of one Arm with the 
Violence of the other. Now, if we lay all theſe Things together, and 
conſider the Parts, Riſe, and Degrees of his Sin, we ſhall find that it was 
not for nothing, that the Spirit of God ſo frequently and bitterly in 
Scripture ſtigmatizes this Perſon; for it repreſents him, firſt incroaching 
upon the civil Government, thence changing that of the Church, de- 
bafing the Office, that God had made Sacred introducing a falſe way 
of Worſhip and deftroying the True, And in this we have a full and 
fir Deſcription of a foul Thing, that is of an Uſurper and an Impo- 
tor: or, to uſe one word more comprehenſive than both, of Jeroboam 
the Son of Nebat who made Iſrael to ſin, 

From the Story and Practice of Jeroboam, we might gather theſe 
Obſervations. | : 

I. That God ſometimes puniſhes a notorious Sin, by ſuffering the Sin- 
ver to fall into a worſe, ; f 3 

Thus God puniſhed the Rebellion of the Iſraelites, by permitring 
them to fall into Idolatry. | 

II. There is nothing ſo abſurd, but may be obtruded upon the Vulgar 
under Pretence of Religion. 

Certainly, otherwiſe, a Golden Calf could never have been made, 
either the Obje&, or the Means of Divine Worſhip. 

HI. Sin, eſpecially that of perverting God's Worſhip, as it leaves a 
Guilt upon the Soul, ſo it perpetuates a Blot upon the Name. 

Hence nothing ſo frequent, as for the Spirit of God to expreſs 
wicked, irreligious Kings, by comparing them to Ahab or Feroboam, 
It being uſual to make the firſt and moſt Eminent in any Kind, not 


only the Standard for Compariſon, but alfo the Rule of Expreſſion. 


But I ſhall inſiſt only upon the Words of the Text, and what ſhall 
be drawn from thence. There are two Things in the Words that may 
ſeem to require Explication. E 

1. What is meant by the High Places, 

2, What by the Conſecration of the Prieſts. 

1. Concerning the High Places. The Uſe of theſe in the Divine 
Worſhip was general and ancient, And as Diomyſius Voſſius obſerves 
in his Notes upon Moſes Maimonides, the firſt way that was uſed, 
long before Temples were either built, or thought lawful, The Rea- 
ſon of this ſeems to be, becauſe thoſe Places could not be thought 
to ſhut up, or confine the Immenſity of God, as they ſwppoſed an 
Houſe did; and withall gave his Worthippers a nearer approach to 
Heaven by their Height. Hence we read that the Samar;tans wor- 
ſhipped upon Mount Gerizim, Joh, iv. 20, And Samuel went up to 
the High Place to Sacrifice, 1 Sam. ix. 14. And Solomon ſacrificed at 
the High Place in Gibeon, 1 Kings ti, 4 Yea, the Temple 


it ſelf was at length built upon a Mount or High Place, 2 Chron. 


iii. 1, You will ſay then, Why are theſe Places condemned? 1 an- 
ſwer, that the Uſe of them was not condemned, as abſolutely and al- 
ways unlawful in it ſelf, but only after the Temple was built, and 
that God had profeſſed to put his Name in that Place and no other: 
Therefore, what was lawful in the Practice of Samuel and Solomon 
before the Temple was in being, was now deteſtable in Jeroboam, ſince 
that was conſtituted by God the only Place for his Worſhip. To 
bring this Conſideration to the Times of Chriſtianity, Becauſe the 
_ Apoſtles and Primitive Chriſtians preached in Houſes, and had only 

private Meetings in regard they were under Perſecution, and had no 
Churches; this cannot warrant the Practice of thoſe now-a-days, nor 


a Toleration of them, that prefer Houſes before Churches, and a Con- 
venticle before the Congregation, T 
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2. For the ſecond Thing, which is the Conſecration of the Prieſts: 
it ſeems. to have been correſpondent to Ordination in the Chriſtian 
Church. Idolaters themſelves were not ſo far gone, as to venture up- 
on the Prieſthood without Conſecration and a Call. To fhew alt 
the Solemnities to this, would be tedious, and here unneceſſary: The 
Hebrew Word which we render to conſecrate ſignfies to fill the Hand, 
which indeed imports the Manner of Conſecration, which was done by 
Filling the Hand: for the Prieſt cut a Piece of the Sacrifice, and put 
it into the Hands of him that was to be conſecrated; by which Ce- 
remony he received Right to Sacrifice, and ſo became a Prieſt. As our 
Ordination in the Chriſtian Church is ſaid to have been heretofore 
tranſacted by the Biſhop's delivering of the Bible into the Hands of 
him that was to be ordained, whereby he received Power Miniſte- 
rially to diſpence the Myſteries contained in it, and ſo was made a 
Presbyter. Thus much briefly concerning Conſecration. 

There remains Nothing elſe to be explained in the Words: 1 ſhall 
therefore now draw forth the Senſe of them into theſe two Propo- 
ſitions. | - 

I. The ſureſt Means to ſtrengthen, or the readieſt to ruin the civil 
Power, is either to eſtabliſh or deſtroy the Worſhip of God in the right 
Exerciſe of Religion. Re 

II. The next and moſt effetual Way to deſtroy Religion is to embaſe 
the Teachers and Diſpenſers of it. | 

Of both theſe in their Order. 

For the Proſecution.of the Former, we are to ſhew, 

1. The Truth of the Adertion, that it is ſo, 

2. The Reaſon of the Aſſertion, why and whence it is ſo. | 

1. For the Truth of it: It is abundantly evinced from all Records both 
of Divine and Prophane Hiſtory, in which he that runs may read the 
Ruin of the State in the Deſtruction of the Church; and that not 
only portended by it, as its Sign, but alſo inferred from it, as its Cauſe. 

2. For the Reaſon of the Point; it may be drawn, 

(1.) From the Judicial Proceeding of God, the Great King of Kings; 
and Supreme Ruler of the Univerſe ; who for his Commands is in- 
deed careful, but for his Worſhip Jealeus: And therefore in States no- 


toriouſly Irreligious, by a ſecret and irreſiſtible Power, countermands 


their deepeſt Project, ſplits their Counſels, and ſmites their moſt re- 
fined Policies with Fruſtration and a Curſe; being reſolved that the 
Kingdoms of the World ſhall fall down before him, either in his A- 
doration, or their own Confuſion, 28 , 

(2.) The Reaſon of the Doctrine may be drawn from the neceſſa- 
ry Dependence of the very Principles of Government upon Religion, 
And this 1 ſhall purſue more fully. The great Buſineſs of Goyern- 
ment is to procure Obedience, and keep oft Diſobedience ; the great 
Springs upon which thoſe two move, are Rewards and Puniſhments, 
anſwering the two ruling Affections of Man's Mind, Hope and Fear. 
For ſince there is a natural Oppoſition between the Judgment and the 
Appetite, the former reſpecting what is honeſt, the latter what is plea- 
fing; which two Qualifications ſeldom concur in the ſame Thing, and 


ſince withall, Man's Deſign in every Action is Delight; therefore to 


render things honeſt alſo practicable, they muſt be firſt repreſented de- 


firable, which cannot be, but by propoling Honeſty cloathed with 
Pleaſure ; arid ſince it preſents no Pleaſure to the Senſe, it muſt be 
fetcht from the Apprehenſion of a future Reward : For queſtionleſs Du- 
ty moves not ſo much upon Command as Promiſe; Now therefore, 
that which propoſes the anne, and moſt ſuitable Rewards to Obe- 
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dience, and the greateſt Terrors and Puniſhments to Diſobedience doubt- 
leſs is the molt likely to enforce one, and prevent the other. But it 
is Religion that does this, which to Happineſs and Miſery joyns E- 
ternity. And theſe, ſuppoſing the Immortality of the Soul, which 
Philolophy indeed conjectures, but only Religion proves, or (Which 
is as good) perſwades: I ſay theſe two Things, eternal Happineſs and 
eternal Miſery, meeting with a Perſuaſion that the Soul is immortal, are, 
without Controverſy, of all others, the firſt the moſt deſirable, andthe lat- 
ter the moſt horrible to humane Apprehenſion. Were it not tor theſe, Ci- 
vil Government were not able to ſtand before the prevailing Swing of cor- 
rupt Nature, which would know no Honeſty but Advantage, no Dut 

but in Pleaſure, nor any Law but its own Will. Were not theſe 
frequently thunder d into theUnderſtandings of Men, the Magiſtrate might 
enact, order, and proclaim; Proclamations might be hung upon Walls and 
Poſts, and there they might hang, ſeen and deſpiſed, more like Malefactors, 
than Laws: But when Religion binds them upon the Conſcience, 
Conſcience will either perſwade or terrify Men into their Practice. 
For put the Caſe, a Man knew, and that upon ſure Grounds, that he 
might do an advantagious Murder or Robbery, and not be diſcover- 
ed; what humane Laws could hinder him, which, he knows, can- 
not inflict any Penalty, where they can make no Diſcovery? But 
Religion aſſures him, that no Sin, though concealed from humane 
Eyes, can either eſcape God's Sight in this World, or his Vengeance 
in the other. Put the Caſe alſo, that Men looked upon Death with- 
out Fear, in which Senſe it is nothing or at moſt very little; ceaſing, 
while it is endured, and probably without Pain, for it ſeizes upon 
the Vitals, and benumbs the Senſes, and where there is no Senſe, 
there can be no Pain. I ſay, if while a Man is acting his Will to- 
wards Sin, he ſhould alſo thus a& his Reaſon to deſpiſe Death, where 
would be the Terror of the Magiſtrate who can neither threaten or 
inflict any more? Hence an old Malefactor in his Execution, at the 
Gallows made no other Confeſſion but this, that he had very jocund- 
ly paſſed over his Life in ſuch Courſes, and he that would not for 
fix Your Pleaſure endure half an Hour's Pain, deſerved to die a 
worſe Death than himſelf; queſtionleſs this Man was not ignorant 
before, that there were ſuch Things as Laws, Aſſizes, and Gallows ; 
but had he conſidered, and believed the Terrors of another World, 
he might probably have found a fairer Paſſage out of this. If there 
was not a Miniſter in every Pariſh, you would quickly find Cauſe 
to encreaſe the Number of Conſtables: And if the Churches were 
not employed to be Places to hear God's Law, there would be need 
of them to be Priſons for the Breakersof the Laws of Men. Hence 
tis obſervable, that the Tribe of Levi had not one Place or Portion 
together like the reſt of the Tribes: But becauſe it was their Office 
to diſpenſe Religion, they were diffuſed over all the Tribes, that 
they might be continually Preaching to the reſt, their Duty to God, 
which is the moſt effetual Way to diſpoſe them to Obedience to Man: 
Fer he that truly fears God cannot deſpiſe the Magiſtrate. Yea, ſo 
near is the Connexion between the Civil State, and Religious, that 
heretofore, if you look upon well regulated, civilized Heathen Nations, you 
will find the Government and the Prieſthood united in the ſame Perſon : 
Anius Rex idem hominum, Phebique Sacerdos, Ain. 3. v. 80. If under the 
true Worſhip of God: Melchiſedech King of Salem, and Prieſt of the moſt 
High God, Hebr. vii. 1. And afterwards Moſes; {whom as we acknowledge 
a pious, ſo Atheiſts' themſelves will confeſs to have been a wiſe Prince) 
he, when he took the King) Government upon himſelf, by his own 


Choice, 
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Choice, ſeconded by Divine Inſtitution, veſted the Prieftbhood in his 


Brother Aaron, both whoſe Concernments were ſo coupled, that if 


Nature had not, yet their Religious, nay, their Civil Intereſts would 
have made them Brothers. And it was once the Deſign ofthe Emperor 
of Germany, Maximilian the Firſt to have joined the Popedom and the 
Empire together, and to have got himſelf choſen Pope, and by that 
Means derived the Papacy to ſucceeding Emperors, Had he effected it, 
doubtleſs there would not have been ſuch Scuffles betvveen them and 
the Biſhop of Rome z the Civil Intereſt of the State would not have 
been undermined by an adverſe Intereſt, managed by the ſpecious 
and potent Pretences of Religion. And to ſee, even amongſt us, how 
theſe two are united, how the former is upheld by the latter: The 
Magiſtrate ſometimes cannot do his own Office dexterouſly, but b 

acting the Miniſter: Hence it is, that Judges of Aſſizes find it neceſ- 
fary in their Charges to uſe pathetical Diſcourſes of Conſcience, and 
if it were not for the Sway of this, they would often loſe the beſt 
Evidence in the World againſt Malefactors, which is Confeffion : For 
no Man would confeſs and be hanged here, but to avoid being dam- 
ned hereafter, Thus I have in general ſhewn the utter Inability of 
the Magiſtrate to attain the Ends of Government, without the Aid of 


Religion. But it may be here reply'd, that many are not at all moved 


with Arguments drawn from hence, or with the happy or miſerable 
State of the Soul after Death; and therefore this avails little to pro- 
cure Obedience, and conſequently to advance Government. I anſwer 
by Conceſſion: That this is true of Epicures, Atheiſts, and ſome pretended 
Philoſophers who have ſtifled the Notions of a Deity, and the Soul's 
Immortality; but the Unprepoſſeſſed on the one hand, and the Well- 
diſpoſed on the other, who both together make much the major Part 
of the World, are very apt to be affected with a due Fear of theſe 
Things : And Religion accomodating itſelf to the Generality, though 
not to every particular Temper, ſufficiently ſecures Government; in- 


aſmuch as that ſtands or falls according to the Behaviour of the Mul- 


titude. And whatſoever Conſcience makes the Generality obey, to 
that Prudence will make the reſt conform, Wherefore, having proved 
the Dependence of Government upon Religion, I ſhall now demon- 
ſtrate, that the Safety of Government depends upon the Truth of Re- 
ligion. Falſe Religion is in its Nature, the greateſt Bane and Deſtructi- 
on to Government in the World. The Reaſon is, becauſe whatſoever is 
falſe, is alſo weak. Ens and Verum in Philoſophy are the ſame: - And 
ſo much as any Religion has of Falſity, it loſes of Strength and Exi- 
ſtence. Falſity gains Authority only from Ignorance, and therefore is 
in Danger to be known, for from being falſe, the next immediate 
Step is to be known to be ſuch. And what Prejudice this would be 
to the civil Government, is apparent, if Men ſhould be awed into O- 
bedience, and affrighted from Sin by Rewards and Puniſhments, pro- 
poſed to them in ſuch a Religion, which afterwards ſhould be de- 
tected, and found a mere Falſity and Cheat; for if one Part be but 
found to be falſe, it will make the Whole ſuſpicious. And Men will 
then not only caſt of Obedience to the civil Magiſtrate, but they will 
do it with Diſdain and Rage, that they have been deceived” ſo long, 
and brought to do that out of Conſcience, which was impoſed upon 
them out of Deſign : For though Men are often willingly deceived, yet 
ſtill it muſt be under an Opinion of being inſtructed ; though they love 
the Deception, yet they mortally hateit under that Appearance: I here- 
fore it is no Ways ſafe for a Magiſtrate, who is to build his Dominion upon 
the Fears of Men, to huild thoſe 9 upon a falſe Religion, Tis not 
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to be doubted, but the Abſurdity of Jeroboam's Calves ma 
raclites turn Subjects to Reboboim's many. that Tape ic 2 
Proſelytes to his Religion, Herein the Weakneſs of the Turkih Reli. 
gion appears, that it urges Obedience upon the Promiſe of ſuch ab- 
ſurd Rewards, as, that alter Death they ſhould have Palaces, Gardens, 
beautiful Women, with all the Luxury that could be: As if thoſe Thing.” 
that were the Occaſions and Incentives of Sin in this World could de 
the Rewards of Holineſs in the other. Beſides many other Invent; * 
falſe and abſurd, that are like ſo many Chinks and Holes to dite er 
the Rottenneſs of the whole Fabrick, when God ſhall be pleaſed 1 
Light to diſcover and open their Reaſons to diſcern them But 1455 
will ſay, What Government more ſure and abſolute than the 1 %% 
and yet what Religion more falſe? Therefore certainly Governm ee 
ſtand ſure and ſtrong, be the Religion profeſſed never ſo e 
ſwer, that it may do ſo indeed by Accident, through the ſtran 1 
liar Temper, and groſs Ignorance of a People; as we ſee it * 2 
the Turks, the beſt Part of whoſe Policy, ſuppoling the Abſ ity pr 
their Religion, is this, that they prohibit Schools of Learnin ay ig, of 
hinders Knowledge and Diſputes, which ſuch a Religion would! 3 
But ſuppoſe we, that the Learning of theſe Weſtern Nation eg 
great there, as here, and the Alcoran as common to them as. the B Lle na 
us, that they might have free Recourſe to ſearch and Sas 
the Flaws and Follies of it; and withall, that they w COT 
inquiſitive a Temper as we : And who knows but 3 
are Viciſſitudes in the Government, ſo there may hap en th 2 = 
alſo in the Temper of a Nation ? If this ſhould come 3 al: ph e 
would be their Religion? And then let every one judge 70 Fines 
Arcana Imperii and Religionis would not fall together. The 1 1 0 
gun to totter already; for Mabomet having promiſed to C Brig be- 
his Followers, and tranſlate them to Paradiſe after a 'houſs 5 vue 
this being expired, many of the Per/tans began to doubt : by: hors 
8 Fl Ty el. 3 Prieſt told them that it W Miſtake 
e, and aſſured them, that e dili 80 1 
Records, he found it two 1houſand inffead of ge vey of the 
pired, perhaps they will not be able to renew the Fallac 4 if ob 
_ Hut though Fo My 9 continues firm in he Enerelie ofa 
igion, yet this is by Accident, through tl ſen | | 
the People, which my e but * gh the preſent Genius of 
Nature of ſuch « Religion, ok Nees 4 is does not prove, but that the 
dies 8 the © po Power, Herdo 2 CI in hi 2 8 
jadverſions upon Li, makes it appear, that th eakne Jug 
whilch was once © rang wits Th , that the Weakneſs of Italy, 
Papacy, in depraving and miſuſing . N of the 
1 nimſelf a Papiſt, ſays, could not have happe d. P 0 winch he, 
ſtian Religion been kept in its firſt, and native airy had the Chri- 
may ſuffice for the clearing of the firſt Propoſition ys ee 
1 The Inferences from hence are Two, 
1 overnment depends upon Religion, then this ſhew Sn 
ential Deſign of thoſe, that attempt to dicjoin the Civil and Foe”. 
ſiaſtical Intereſt, ſetting the latter wholly out of th wil and Eccle- 
1 But tis clear that the Fanaticks know no 3 . 
n N but through the Ruin of the Miniſtr Th 3 
nalogy between the Body Natural and Politich” in which. the Beck” 
iaſtical or Spiritual Part juſtly ſupplies 1 ; 1h which the Eccle- 
violent 8 ; t juſtly ſupplies the Part of the Soul 
and Dit e hy from the other, does as certainly infer D ro 
, as the Dis} ; | eat 
| sjunction of the Body and the Soul in the 


Natural; 
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Natural; for when this once departs, it leaves the Body of the Common- 
wealth a Carcaſs, noiſome, and expoſed to be devoured by Birds of Prey, 
The Miniſtry will be one Day found, according to Chriſt's Word, the 
Salt of the Earth, the only Thing that keeps Societies of Men from 
Stench and Corruption. Theſe two Intereſts are of that Nature, that 
tis to be feared they cannot be divided, but they will alſo prove op- 
poſite z and not reſting in a bare Diverſity, quickly riſe into a Con- 
trariety: Theſe Two are to the State, what the Elements of Fire and 
Water are to the Body, which united compole, ſeparated deſtroy it. I am 
not of the Papiſt's Opinion, who would make the Spiritual above the 
Civil State in Power as well as Dignity, but rather ſubject it to the 
Civil; yet thus much I dare affirm, that the Civil, which is Supe- 
riour is, upheld and kept in Being by the Eccleſiaſtical and Inferiour , 
as it is in a Building, where the upper Part is ſupported by the lower, 
the Church reſembling the Foundation, which indeed is the loweſt, 
Part, but the moſt conſiderable, The Magiſtracy cannot ſo much pro- 
tect the Miniſtry, but the Miniſters may do more in ſerving the Ma- 
giſtrate. A Taſte of which Truth you may take from the holy War 
to which how faſt and eagerly did Men go, when the Prieſt perſuaded 
them, that whoſoever died in that Expedition was a Martyr ? Thoſe 
that will not be convinced whata Help this is to the Magiſtracy, would 
find how conſiderable it is, if they ſhould chance to claſh ; this would 
certainly eat out the other, For. the Magiſtrate cannot urge Obedience 
upon ſuch potent Grounds, as the Miniſter, if fo diſpoſed, can urge 
Diſobedience. As for Inſtance, if my Governor ſhould command me to 
do a Thing, or I muſt die, or forfeit my Eſtate ; and the Miniſter ſteps 
in, and tells me, that I offend God, and ruin my Soul if I obey that 
Command, it's eaſy to ſee a greater Force in this Perſuaſion from the 
Advantage of its Ground. And if Divines once begin to curſe Meroz, 


we ſhall ſee that Lev; can uſe the Sword as well as Simeon; and al- 


though Miniſters do not handle, yet they can employ it. This ſhews 
the Imprudence, as well as the Danger of the Civil Magiſtrate's exa- 
ſperating thoſe that can fire Mens Conſciences againſt him, and arm his 
Enemies with Religion. For I have read heretofore of ſome, that ha- 
ving conceived an irreconcilable Hatred of the Civil Magiſtrate, pre- 
vailed with Men ſo far, that they went to refiſt him even out of Con- 
ſcience, and a full Perſuaſion and Dread upontheir Spirits, that not to 
do it, were to deſert God, and conſeqently to incur Damna- 

tion. Now when Mens Rage is both hieghtned and ſanctifi- Se. Serm. 12 
ed by Conſcience, the War will be fierce ; for what 1s done 


out of Conſcience, is done with the utmoſt Activity. And then Cam- 
panella's Speech to the King i will be found true, Religio ſem- 


per vicit, præſertim Armata: Which Sentence deſerves ſeriouſly to be 
conſidered by all Governors, and timely to be underſtood, leſt it comes 
to be felt: LE oo 

2, If the Safety of Government 1s founded upon the Truth of Re- 
ligion, then this thews the Danger of any Thing that may make even 
the true Religion ſuſpected to be falſe. To be falſe, and to be thought 
falſe is all one in reſpe& of Men; who act not according to Truth, but 
Apprehenſion. As on the contrary, a falſe Religion, while apprehen- 
ded true, has the Force and Efficacy of Truth. Now there is nothing 
more apt to induce Men to a Suſpicion of any Religion, than fre- 
quent Innovation and Change: For ſince the Object of Religion, God; 
the Subject of it, the Soul of Man; and the Buſineſs of it, Truth, is 
always one and the ſame: Variety and Novelty is a juſt Preſumption 
of Falſity. It argues Sickneſs and Diſtemper in the Mind, as well as 
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zn the Body, when a Man is continually turning and toſſing from one 
Side to the other. The wiſe Romans ever dreaded the leaſt Innovation in 


Religion: Hence we find the Advice of Mecenas to Auguſtus Ceſar, in 


on Caſſius, in the 52d Book, where he counſels him to deteſt 
1 — all Feen. of Divine Worſhip, not on ly as Con- 
temners of the Gods, but as the moſt pernicious Diſturbers of the 
State: For when Men venture to make Changes in Things ſacred, it 
argues great Boldneſs with God, and this naturally imports little Be- 
lief of Him: which ifthe People once perceive, they will take their Creed 
alſo, not from the Magiſtrate's Laws, but his Example. Hence in 
Eneland, where Religion has been ſtill Purifying, and hereupon al- 
moſt always in the Fire and the Furnace z Atheiſts, and irreligious Per- 
ſons have took no ſmall Advantage from our Changes, For in King 
Edward the Sixth's Time, the Divine Worſhip was. twicealtered in 
two new Liturgies. In the firſt of Queen Mary, the Proteſtant Religi- 
on was perſecuted with Fire and Faggot, by Law and publick Coun- 
ſel of the ſame Perſons, who had ſo lately eſtabliſhed it. Upon the 
coming in of Queen Elizabeth, Religion was changed again, and within a 
few days the publick Council of the Nation made it Death for a Prieſt 
to convert any Man to that Religion, which before with ſo much Ea- 
gerneſs of Zeal had been reſtored. So that it is obſerved by an Au- 
thor, that in the Space of twelve Years there were four Changes a- 
bout Religion made in England, and that by the publick Counſel and 
Authority of the Realm, which were more than were made by any 
Chriftian State throughout the World, ſo ſoon one after another, in 
the Space of fifteen hundred Years before, Hence it is, that the Ene- 
mies of God take Occaſion to blaſpheme, and call our Religion Stat iſm. 
And now adding to the former, thoſe many Changes that have hap- 
pen'd fince, I am afraid we ſhall not ſo eaſily claw of that Name: 
Nor, though we may ſatisfy our own Conſciences in what we pro- 
feſs, be able to repel and clear off the Obje@ions of the Rational 
World about us, which not being intereſted in our Changes as we are, 
will not judge of them as we judge; but debate them by impartial 
Reaſon, by the Nature of the Thing, the general practice of ho Church; 
againſt which New Lights, ſudden Impulſes of the Spirit, extraordina- 
ry Galls, will be but weak Arguments to prove any Thing but the 
Madneſs of thoſe that uſe them, and that the Church muſt needs wi- 
ther, being blaſted with ſuch Inſpirations, We ſee therefore how fa- 


tal and ridiculous Innovatiens in the Church are: And indeed when 


Changes are fo frequent, it is not properly Religion, but Faſhion. This, 
I think, we may build upon as a ſure Ground, that where there is 
continual Change, there is great Shew of Uncertainty, and Uncertain- 
ty 1 3 is a ſhrewd Motive, if not to deny, yet to doubt of 
its Truth. 


Thus much for the firſt Doctrine. I proceed now to the ſecond, 


viz, That the next, and moſt effectual way to deſtroy Religion, is to em- 
* the Teachers and Diſpenſers of it. In the handling of this, 1 ſhall 
* , 


3 | 
1. How the Diſpenſers of Religion, the Miniſters of the Word, 


2. How the Embaſing or Vilifying them is a Means to deſtroy 
Religion, | | 


1. For the firſt of theſe, the M 


are render'd baſe or vile two Ways; 


(1. By diveſting them of all Temporal Priviledges and Advanta- 
ges, as inconſiſtent with their Calling, It is ſtrange, fince the Prieſt's 


Office 


iniſters and Diſpenſers of the Word 


* 


- 
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_ Office heretofore was always Splendid, and almoſt Regal, that it is now 
looked upon as a Piece of Religion, to make it low and ſordid, So 
that the Uſe of the Word Mznifter is brought down to the Literal 
Signification of it, 4 Servant: For now to ſerve and to Miniſter, ſer- 
vile and Miniſterial, are Terms equivalent, But in the Old Teſta- 
ment the ſame Word fignifies a Prieſt, and a Prince, or chief Ruler: 
Hence, though we tranſlate it Prieſt of On, (Gen. Xli. 45. ) and 
Prieſt of Midian, ( Exod. iii. 1.) and as it 5s with the People ſo with 
the Prieſt, Iſa, xxiv. 2. Junius and Tremellius render all theſe Places, 
not by Sacerdos, Prieſt; but by Preſes, that is, a Prince, or at leaſt 
a chief Counſellor, or Miniſter of State. And it is ſtrange, that the 
Name ſhould be the ſame, when the Nature of the Thing is ſo ex- 
ceeding different. The like alſo may be obſerved in other Langua- 
ges, that the moſt illuſtrious Titles are derived from Things ſacred, 
and belonging to the Worſhip of God, age was the Title of the 
Chriſtian Ceſars correſpondent to the Latin Auguſius, and it is derived 
from the ſame Word, that 9ipaoue, cultus, res ſacra, or ſacrificium, 
And it is uſual in our Language to make Sacred an Epithet to Ma- 
jeſty z there was a certain Royalty in Things ſacred. Hence the 
Apoſtle, who I think was no Enemy to the Simplicity of the Goſ- 
pel, ſpeaks of a Royal Prieſthood, 1 Pet. ii. 9. Which ſhews at leaſt, 
that there is no Contradiction or Impiety in thoſe Terms. In old 
Time, before the placing this Office only in the Line of Aaron, the 
Head of the Family, and the Firſt-born offered Sacrifice for the 
reſt; that is, was their Prieſt. And we know, that ſuch Rule and 
Dignity belonged at firſt to the Maſters of Families, that they had 
jus vite & necis, Juriſdiction and Power of Life and Death in their 
own Family, and from hence was derived the Beginning of Kingly 
Government : A King being only a Civil Head, or Maſter of a Po- 
litick Family, the whole Peoples ſo that we ſee the ſame was the 
Foundation of the Royal and Sacerdotal Dignity, As for the Digni- 
ty of this Office among the Jews, it is ſo pregnantly ſet forth in Holy 
Writ, that it is unqueſtionable. Kings and Prieſts are ſtill mentioned 
together, Lam. ii. G. The Lord hath deſpiſed, in the Indignation of 
his Anger, the King and the Prieſt. Hol. v. 2. Hear O Prieſts, and 
give ear O Houſe of the King. Deut. xvi. 12. And the Man that 
1 doth preſumptuouſly, and will not hearken unto the Prieſt, that ſtandeth 
* there to miniſter before the Lord thy God, or unto the Judge, even that 
4 Man ſball die. Hence Paul, together with a Blow, received this 
Reprehenſion, Ad, xxiii. 4. Revileſt thou God's High-Prieft? And 
Paul in the next Verſe does not defend himſelf, by pleading an ex- 
traordinary Motion of the Spirit, or that he was ſent to reſorm the .: 
Church, and might therefore lawfully vilify the Prieſthood and all ; 
facred Orders; but in the 5th Verſe, he makes an Excuſe, and that 
from Ignorance, the only Lug that could take away the Fault 
namely, that he knew not that he was the High-Prieft, and ſubjoins 
a Reaſon which farther advances the Truth here defended : For it i- 
written, thou ſhalt not ſpeak Evil of the Ruler of thy People. To Holy 
Writ, we might add the Teſtimony of Joſephus, of next Authority to 
it in Things concerning the Jews, who in ſundry Places of his Hiſto- 
ry, ſets forth the Dignity of the Prieſts; and in his ſecond Book | 
againſt Appion the Grammarian, has theſe Words, i F 4uzioCi]euov Suna 
cet of jeggs ir, near, the Prieſts were conſtituted Iudges of all doubtful | | 
Cauſes. Hence Fuſtin alſo in his 36th Book has this, Semper apud 1 
Fudeos mos fuit, ut eoſdem Reges & Sacerdotes haberent: Though | 
this is falſe, that they were always ſo, yet it argues, that they W 
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40 frequently, and that the Diftance between them was not great. 
To the Fews we may join the Egyptians, the firſt Maſters of Learn- 
ing and Philoſophy, Syneſius in his 57th Epiſt. having ſhewn the 
general Practice of Antiquity, 5 74 xe@ iveſue Tis an f as 22 »þ xefler, 
gives an Inſtance in the Jews and Egyptians, who for many 
Ages, n 7 j:giwy iCaondnoey, had no other Kings but Prieſts. Next, 
we may take a View of the Practice of the Romans: Numa Pompilius, 
who civilized the fierce Romans, is reported in the firſt Book of Lie), 
ſometimes to have performed the Prieſt's Office himſelf, Tum ſacer- 
lotibus creandis animum adjecit, quanquam ipſe plurima ſacra obibat, 
but when he made Prieſts, he gave them a Dignity almoſt the ſame 
with himſelf. And this Honour continued together with the Valour 
and Prudence of that Nation. For the Succeſs of the Romans did 
not extirpate their Religion. The College of the Prieſts being in 
many Things exempted even from the Juriſdiction of the Senate, 
afterwards the Supreme Power. Hence Juvenal in his 2, Sat. men- 
tions the Prieſthood of Mars, as one of the moſt honourable Places in 
Rome. And Ful. Ceſar who was choſen Prieſt in his private Conditi- 
on, thought it not below him to continue the ſame Office when he 
was created abſolute Governour of Rome, under the Name of Per- 
petual Dictator. Add to theſe the Practice of the Gaul mentioned 
by Cæſar in his 6. Book de Bello Gallico, where he ſays of the 
Druides, who were their Prieſts, that they did judge de omnibus fere 
controverſiis publicis privatiſque. See allo Homer in the 1. Book of his 
HWiads reprefenting Ghryſes Prieſt of Apollo, with his golden Scepter, 
as well as his golden Cenſer. But why have I producedall theſe Ex- 
amples of the Heathens? Is it to make theſe a Ground of 
our Imitation? No, but to ſhew that the giving Honour to 
the Prieſthood, was a Cuſtom univerſal amongſt all civilized Na- 
tions. And whatſoever is Univerſal, is allo Natural, as not being 
founded upon Compact, or the particular Humours of Men, but flow- 
ing from the native Reſults of Reaſon: And that which is Natural, 
neither does nor can oppoſe Religion, But you will ſay, this concerns 
not us, who have an expreſs Rule and Word revealed. Chriſt was 
himſelf poor, and deſpiſed, and withal has inſtituted ſuch a Miniſtry, 
To the firſt Part of this Plea I anſwer, that Chriſt came to ſuffer, yet 
the Sufferings and Miſeries of Chriſt do not oblige all Chriſtians to 
undertake the like. For the ſecond, that the Miniſtry of Chriſt was 
low and deſpiſed, by his Inſtitution, I utterly deny. It was ſo, indeed, 


by the Malice and Perſecution of the Heathen Princes, but what does 


this argue or infer for a low, dejected Miniſtry in a flouriſhing State 
which profeſſes to encourage Chriſtianity ? But to dath this Cavil, read 
but the Practice of Chriſtian Emperors and Kings all along, down from the 
Time of Conſtantine, in what Reſpect, what Honour and Splendor the 

treated the Miniſters z and then let our Adverſaries produce their PRn'. 
pitiful Arguments for the contrary, againſt the general, clear, undoubted 
Vogue and Current ofall Antiquity, Asfor two or three little Coun- 
tries about us, the Learned and Impartial will not value their Practice: 
in one of which Places the Miniſter has been ſeen, for mere Want. 
to mend Shoes on the Saturday, and been heard to preach on the Sunday. 
In the other Place, ſtating the ſeveral Orders of the Citizens, the | 
place their Miniſters after their Apothecaries ; that is, the Phyſician 7 
the Soul after the Drugſter of the Body: A fit Practice for thoſe, who if 
they were to rank Things as well as Perſons, would place their Religion 


after their Trade. 


And thus much concerning the firſt Way of debaſing the Miniſters 


and Miniſtry. 
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2. The 
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{ 2.) The cond Way is by admitting ignorant, ſordid, illiterate 
Perſons to this Function. This is to give the Royal Stamp to a Piece of 
Lead. I confeſs, God has no need of any Man's Parts, or Learning; 
but certainly then, he has much leſs need of his Ignorance, and il} 
Behaviour. It is a ſad Thing, when all other Employments ſhall emp- 
ty themſelves into the Miniſtry: When Men ſhall repair to it, not 
for Preferment, but Refuge; like Malefactors flying to the Altar, on- 
ly to ſave their Lives; or like thoſe of Eli's Race, (1 Sam. ii 36.) 
that ſhould come crouching, and ſeek to be -put in the Prieſt's Office 
that they might eat a Piece of Bread. Heretofore there was required 
Splendor of Parentage to recommend any one to the Prieſthood, as 
 Foſephus witneſſes in a Treatiſe which he wrote of his own Life 
= where he ſays, to have right to deal in Things ſacred, was, amongſt 
them, accounted an Argument of a noble and illuſtrious Deſcent, 
God would not accept the Offals of other Profeftions. Doubtleſs 
many rejected Chriſt, upon this Thought, that he was the Carpenter's 
Son, who would have embraced him had they known him to have 
been the Son of David. The preferring undeſerving Perſons to this 
' great Service, was eminently Feroboam's Sin, and how Teroboam's 
Practice and Offence has been continued amongſt us in another Guiſe, 
is not unknown: For has not Learning unqualified Men for Appro- 
bation to the Miniſtry 2 Have not Parts and Abilities been reputed 
” Enemies to Grace, and Qualities no ways Miniſterial 2 While Friends, 
Lad ion, Well-meaning, and little Znderſtanding have been Accompliſh- 
ments beyond Study and the Univerſity; and to falſify a Story of 
Converſion, beyond pertinent Anſwers and clear Reſolutions to the 
| Hardeſt and moſt concerning Queſtions. So that Matters have been 
” brought to this Paſs, that if a Man amongſt his Sons had any blind, 
or disfigured, he laid him aſide for the Miniſtry , and ſuch an one was 
preſently approved, as having a mortified Countenance. In ſhort, it was 
a fiery Furnace, which often approved Droſs, and rejected Gold. But 
Thanks be to God, thoſe ſpiritual Wickedneſes are now diſcharged 
| from their High Places. Hence it was, that many ruſhed into the 
N Miniſtry, as being the only Calling, that they could profeſs with- 
2. 
; 


— — 


out ſerving an Apprenticeſhip. Hence alſo we had thoſe that could 
preach Sermons, but not defend them. The Reaſon of which is clear, 
becauſe the Works and Writings of Learned Men might be borrowed, 
but not the Abilities. Had indeed the old Levitical Hierarchy ſtill 
continued; in which it was Part of the Miniſterial Office to flay the 
© Sacrifices, to cleanſe. the Veſſels, to ſcour the Fleſh-Forks, to ſweep 
the Temple, and carry the Filth and Rubbiſh to the Brook K7zdron, 
no Perſons living had been fitter for the Miniſtry, and to ſerve in this 
Nature at the Altar. But ſince it is made a Labour of the Mind; 
as to inform Mens Judgments, and move their Aﬀections, to reſolve 
difficult Places of Scripture, to decide and clear off Controverſies; I 
cannot fee how to be a Butcher, Scavenger, or any other ſuch Trade, 
does at all qualify, or prepare Men for this Work. But as unfit as 
they were, yet to clear a Way for ſuch into the Miniſtry, we have 
had almoſt all Sermons full of Gibes and Scofls at humane Learn- 
ing, Away with vain Philoſophy, with the Diſputer of this World, and 
the enticing Words of Man's Wiſdom; and ſet up the Fool iſhneſ of Preach- 
ing, the Simplicity of the Goſpel: Thus Divinity has been brought 
in upon the Ruins of Humanity; by forcing the Words of the 
Scripture from the Senſe, and then haling them to the worſt of Drudge: 
ries; to ſet a Fus Divinum upon Ignorance and Impertection, and re- 
©mmend natural Weakneſs for ſupernatural Grace, Hereupon the 
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Ignorant have took Heart to venture upon this great Calling, and 
inſtead of cutting their Way to it, according to the uſual Courſe, 
through the Knowledge of the Tongues, the Study of Philoſophy, School 
Divinity, the Fathers and Councils, they have taken another and a 
ſhorter Cut, and having read perhaps a Treatiſe or two upon the Heart, 
the bruiſed Reed, the Crumbs of Comfort, Wollebius in Engliſh, and 
ſome other little Authors, the uſual Furniture of old Womens Cloſets, 


they have ſet forth as accompliſhed Divines, and forthwith they pre- 


ſent themſelves to the Service; and there have not been wanting 
Feroboam's as Willing to conſecrate and receive them, as they to offer 
themſelves, And this has been one of the moſt fatal, and almoſt ir- 
recoverable Blows that has been given to the ny. 

And this may ſuffice concerning the ſecond Way of embaſing God's 
Miniſters; namely, by intruſting the Miniſtry, with raw, unlearned, 
ill-bred Perſons; ſo that what Solomon ſpeaks of a Proyerb in the 
Mouth of a Fool, the ſame may be ſaid of the Miniſtry veſted in them, 
that it is like a Pearl in a Swine's Snout, : 

2. I proceed now to the ſecond thing propoſed in the Diſcuſſion of 
this Doctrine, which is to ſhew, how the embaſing of the Miniſters 
tends to the Deſtruction of Religion. 

This it does two Ways, ; 

(1,) Becauſe it brings them under exceeding Scorn and Contempt 
and then, let none think Religion itſelf ſecure: For the Vulgar have 
not ſuch Logical Heads, as to be able to abſtract, ſuch ſubtile Con- 
ceptions as to ſeparate the Man from the Miniſter, or to conſider 
the ſame Perſon under a double Capacity, and ſo honour him as a Di- 
vine, while they deſpiſe him as Poor. But ſuppoſe they could, yet 
Actions cannot diſtinguiſh, as Conceptions do; and therefore every Act 
of Contempt ſtrikes at both, and unavoidably wounds the Miniſtry 


through the Sides of the Miniſter, And we muſt know, that the 


leaſt Degree of Contempt weakens Religion, becauſe it is abſolutely 
contrary to the Nature of it; Religion properly conſiſting in a re- 
verential Eſteem of Things ſacred, Now, that which in any Meaſure 
weakens Religion, wiil at length deſtroy it: For the weakening of 
a Thing is only a partial deſtruction of it, Poverty and Meanneſs of 
Conditon . the wiſeſt to Scorn, it being natural for Men to place 
their Eſteem rather upon Things great than good; and the Poet obſerves, 
that this Infeliæ paupert as has nothing in it more intolerable than this, 
that it renders Men ridiculous, And then, how eaſy and natural it is 


for Contempt to paſs from the Perſon to the Office, from him that ſpeaks 


to the Thing that he ſpeaks of, Experience proves: Counſel being 
ſeldom valued ſo much for the Truth of the Thing, as the Credit of 
him that gives it. Obſerve an excellent Paſſage to this Purpoſe in 
Eccles. ix. 14, 15. We have an account of a little City, with few 
Men in it, beſieged by a great and potent King, and in the 15th 7erſe, 
we read, that there was found in it a poor wiſe Man, and he by his 
Wiſdom delivered the City. A worthy Service indeed, and certainly 
we may expect that ſome honourable Recompence ſhould follow it; 
a Deliverer of his Country, and that in ſuch Diſtreſs could not but 
be advanced: But wefind a contrary Event in the next Words of the 
lame Verſe, yet none remembred that ſame poor Man. Why, what 
ſhould be the Reaſon 2 Was he not a Man of Parts and Wiſdom? And is 
not Wiſdom honourable Yes, ? but he was poor: But was he not alſo 
ſucceſsfull, as well as wiſe? True; but ſtill he was poor: And once 
grant this, and you cannot keep off that unavoidable Sequel in the 
next Verſe, The poor Man's Wiſdom is deſpiſed, and his Words are not 
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heard, We may believe it upon Solomon's Word, who was rich, as 


well as wiſe, and therefore knew the Force of both: And probably, 


had it not been for his Riches, the Queen of Sheba would never have 
come ſo far only to have heard of his Wiſdom. Obſerve her Beha- 
viour when ſhe came. Though upon the hearing of Solomon's Wis- 
dom, and the Reſolution of her hard Queſtions, ſhe expreſled a juſt Ad- 
miration; yet when Solomon afterward ſhewed her his Palace, his Trea- 
ſures, and the Temple which he had built, 1 King, x. 5. it is ſaid, 
there was no more Spirit in her. What was the Cauſe of this? Cer. 
tainly, the Magnificence, the Pomp and Splendor of {ſuch a Structure: It 
ſtruck her into an Ecſtaſy. beyond his wiſe Anſwers. She eſteemed 
this as much above his Wiſdom, as Aſtoniſhment 1s beyond bare Ad- 
miration. She admired his Wiſdom, but ſhe adored his Magnificence, So 
apt is the Mind, even of wiſe Perſons, to be ſurprized with the Su- 
perficies, or Circumſtance of Things, and value or undervalue Spiri 
tuals according to the Manner of their external Appearance. When 
Circumſtances fail, the Subſtance ſeldom long ſurvives : Cloaths are 


no Part of the Body, yet take away Cloaths, and the Body will die. 


Livy obſerves of Komulus, that being to give Laws to his new Ro- 
mans, he found no better Way to procure an Efteem and Reverence 
to them, than by firſt procureing it to himſelf, by Splendour of Ha- 
bit and Retinue, and other Signs of Royalty. And the wiſe Numa, his 
Succeſſor, took the ſame Courſe to enforce his Religious Laws, names» 
ly, by giving the ſame Pomp to the Prieft, who was to diſpenſe them. 
Sacerdotem creavit, inſignique eum veſte, & curuli regia ſella adornavit, 


That is, he adorned him with a rich Robe and a Royal Chair of State. 


And in our Judicatures, take away the Trumpet, the Scarlet, the At- 
tendance, and the Lordſhip, which would be to make Juſtice naked, 
as well as blind; and the Law would loſe much of its Terror, and 
conſequently of its Authority, Let the Miniſter be abje& and low, 
his Intereſt inconſiderable, the Word will ſuffer for his Sake: The 
Meſſage will ſtill find Reception according to the Dignity of the Meſ- 
ſenger. Imagine an Ambaſlador preſenting himſelf in a poor frize Jer- 
kin, and tattered Cloaths, certainly he would have but ſmall Audi- 
ence, his Embaſſy would fpeed rather according to the Weakneſs of 
him that brought, than the Majeſty of him that ſent it. It will fare 
alike with the Ambaſſadors of Chriſt, the People will give them Au- 
dience according to their Preſence, A notable Example of which 
we have in the Behaviour of ſome to Paul himfelf, 1 Cor. x. 10, 
Hence in the Jewiſh Church it was cautiouſly provided in the Law, 
that none that was blind or lame, or had any remarkable Defect 
in his Body, was capable of the Prieſtly Office; becauſe theſe Things 
naturally make a Perſon contemned, and this preſently reflects up- 
on the Function. This therefore is the firſt Way by which the low, 
deſpiſed Condition ofthe Miniſters, tends to the Deſtruction of the 
Miniſtry and Religion: Namety, becauſe it ſubjects their Perſons to Scorn, 
and conſequently their Calling; and it is not imaginable that Men 
will be brought to obey what they cannot eſteem. 

(2.) The ſecond Way by which it tends to the Ruin of the Miniſtry 
is, becauſe it diſcourages Men of fit Parts and Abilities from Underta- 
king it. And certain it is, that as the Calling dignifies the Man, ſo 
the Man much more advances his Calling. As a Garment, thongh it 
warms the Body, has a Return, with an Advantage, being much more 
warmed by it. And how often a good Cauſe may miſcarry without a 
wiſe Manager, and the Faith for Want of a Defender, is, or at leaft may 
be known. *Tis not the Truth of an Aſſertion, but the Skill of the 
P 2 Diſputang 
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Diſoutant, that keeps off a Baffle; not the Juſtneſs of a Cauſe, but 
wr of the Soldiers that muſt win the Field: When, a learned 
"Paul was converted, and undertook the Miniſtry, it ſtopped the Mouths 
of thoſe that ſaid, none but poor, weak Fiſher-men preached Chriſtia- 
nity, and ſo his Learning filenced the Scandal, as well as ſtrengthened 
the Church. Religion, placed in a Soul of exquiſite Knowledge and 
Abilities, as in a Caſtle, finds not only Habitation, but Defence. And 

Saas what a Learned“ Foreign Divine ſaid of the Engliſh 

* Gaſpar Streſo. "Preaching may be ſaid of all, Plus eft in Artifice quam 
| in Arte, So much of Moment is there in the Profeſ- 

ſors of any Thing, to depreſs or raiſe the Profeſſion. What is it that 
kept the Church of Rome ſtrong, athletick, and flouriſhing for ſo many 
Centuries, but the happy Succeffion of the choiceſt Wits engaged to her 1 
Service by ſuitable Preferments ? And what Strength, do we think, 
would that give to the true Religion, that is able thus to eſtabliſh a 
falſe 2 Religion in a great Meaſure ſtands or falls according to the Abi- 
lities of thoſe that aſſert it. And if, as ſome obſerve, Mens Deſires 
are uſually as large, as their Abilities, what Courſe have we. took to 
allure the former, that we might engage the latter to our Aſſiſtance? 
But we have took all Ways to affright and diſcourage Scholars from 
looking towards this Sacred Calling: For will Men lay out their Vit 
and Judgment, upon that Employment, for the Undertaking of which, 
both will be queſtioned? Would Men, not long fince, have ſpent toil- 
ſome Days, and watchful Nights in the laborious Queſt of Knowledge 
preparative to this Work, at length to come and dance Attendance. 
for Approbation, upon a Junto of petty Tyrants, Acted by Party and 
Prejudice, who denied Fitneſs from Learning, and Grace from Morali: 
ty 2 Will a Man exhauſt his Livelihood upon Books, and his Health, 
the beſt Part of his Life, upon Stud), to be at length thruſt into a 
poor Village, where he ſhall have his Due precariouſly, and intreat for his 
own; and when he has it, live poorly and contemptibly upon it, while 
the ſame or leſs Labour, beſtowed upon any other Calling, would 
bring not only Comfort but Splendor, not only Maintenance but A- 
bundance ? *Tis, I confeſs, the Duty of Miniſters to endure this Con- 
dition ; but neither Religion nor Reaſon does oblige either them to 
approve, or others to chuſe it. Doubtleſs Parenrs will not throw a- 
way the Towardneſs of a Child, and the Expence of Education, upon 
a Profeſſion, the Labour of which is encreaſed, and the Rewards of 
which are vaniſhed : To condemn promiſing, lively Parts to Contempt 
and Penury in a deſpiſed Calling, what is it elſe but the caſting of 
a Moſes into the Mud, or offering a Son upon the Altar; and inſtead 
of a Prieſt to make him a Sacrifice? Neither let any here reply, that 
it becomes not a M:ni/terial Spirit to undertake ſuch a Calling for 
Reward; for they muſt know that it is one Thing to undertake it for 
a Reward, and not to be willing to undertake it without one. 
It is one Thing to perform good Works only that we may re- 
celve the Recompence of them in Heaven, and another Thing not to 
be willing to follow Chriſt and forſake the World, if there were no 
ſuch Recompence. But belides, ſuppoſe it were the Duty of Scholars 
to chuſe this Calling in the midſt of all its D:ſcouragements: Yet a 
prudent Governour who knows it to be his Wiſdom as well as his 

Duty, to take the beſt Courſe to advance Religion, will not conſider 

Mens Duty, but their Practice; not what they ought to do, but 

what they uſe to do: And therefore draw over the beſt qualified to 

his Service, by ſuch Ways as are moſt apt to perſuade and induce 4 

Men. Solomon built his Temple with the 4% Cedars: and ſurely, | 
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when God refuſed the defedtive, and the maimed ſor Sacrifice, we 
cannot think that he requires them for the Prieſthood. When Learuing, 
Abilities, and What is Excellent in the: World, forſake the Church, 
we may eaſily fore-tell its Ruin, without the Gift of Prophecy, - And 
when Ignorance ſucceeds in the Place of LearningzWeakneſs in the Room 
of Judg ment, we may be ſure, Hereſy and Confuſion will quickly come in 
the Room of Religion. For undoubtedly there is no way ſo effectual 
to betray the Truth, as to procure it a weak Defender. 

Well now, inſtead of raiſing any particular Uſes from the Point 
that has been delivered, let us make a brief Recapitulation of the 
Whole. Government, we ſee, depends upon Religion, and Religion 
upon the Encouragement of thoſe that are to diſpenſe and aſſert it. For 
the farther Evidence of which Truths, we need not travel beyond our 


own Borders; but leave it to every one impartially to judge, whether | 


from the very firſt Day that our Religion. was unſettled, and Church 
Government flung out of Doors, the civil Government has ever been 
able to fix upon a ſure Foundation, We have. been changing even 
to a Proverb, The Indignation of Heaven has been rolling and turn- 
ing us from one Form to another, till at length ſuch a Giddineſs ſeized 
upon Government, that it fell into the very Dregs of Sectaries, who 
threaten'd an equal Ruin both to Miniſter and Magiſtrate ; and 
how the State has ſympathized with the Church, is apparent. For 
have not our Prznces as well as our Prieſts been of the loweſt of the 
People ? Have not Coblers, Draymen, Mechanicks, governed, as well as 
preached ? Nay, have not they by Preaching come to govern? Wagseyer 
that of Solomon more verified, that Servants have rid, while Princes 
and Nobles have gone on Foot? But God has been pleated by a Miracle 
of Mercy to diſſipate this Confuſion and Chaos, and to give us ſome 
Openings, ſome Dawnings of Liberty and Settlement. But now, let 
not thoſe who-are to rebuild our Jeruſalem, think that the Temple muſt 
be built laſt: For if there be ſuch a Thing as a God and Religion, as, 
whether Men believe it or no; they will one Day find and feel, aſſu- 
redly he will ſtop our Liberty), till we reſtore him his Worſhip. Be- 
ſides, it is a ſenſleſs Thing in Reaſon, to think that one of theſe In- 
tereſts can ſtand without the other, when in the very Order of natu- 
ral Cauſes, Government is preſerved by Religion. But to return to 
Jeroboam with whom we firſt began; He laid the Foundation of his 
Government in deſtroying, though doubtleſs he coloured it with the 
Name of Reforming God's Worthip ; but ſee the Iſſue. Conſider him 
curſed by God, maintaining his uſurped Title, by continual vexatious 
Wars againſt the Kings of Judah; ſmote in his Poſterity, which was 
made like the Dung upon the Face of the Earth, as low and vile as 
thoſe Prieſts whom he had employed. Conſider him branded, and 
made odious to all After-Ages. And now, when his Kingdom and 
Glory was at an End, and he and his Poſterity rotting under Ground, 
and his Name ſtinking above it; judge what a worthy Prize he made 
in getting of a Kingdom, by deſtroying the Church, Wherefore the 
Sum of all is this; to adviſe and defire thoſe whom it may concern, 
to conſider Feroboam's Puniſhment, and then they will have little 
Heart to Jeroboam's Sin. 
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Right Reverend Father in God 


1 M ®, 
Lord Biſhop of Rocheſter, 


Dean of the Cathedral-Church of 
WESTMINSTER, 


AND 
Clerk of the Cloſet to His Majeſty. 


My LoRD, 


IE HOUGH the Interpoſal of my Lord of Canterbury's Com- 
8. mand for the Publication of this mean Diſcourſe, may 7 ſo far 
VE 22 to determine, as even to take away my Choice; yet I muſt own 
DEYSR it to the World, that it is ſolely and entirely my own Inclinati- 
on, ſeconded by my Obligations to your Lordſhip, that makes this, that 
was ſo lately an bumble Attendant upon your Lordſhip's Conſecration, now 
ambitious to Conſecrate it ſelf with your Lordſhip's Name. It was my 
Honour to have lived in the ſame Gollege with your Lordſhip, and now to 
belong to the ſame Cathedral, where at preſent you credit the Church as 


much by your Goverument, as you did the School formerly by your Wit. Your 
| Lordſhip 
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Lordſbip even then grew up into 4 conſtant Superiority above others; and 
all your After-Greatneſs ſeems but a Paraphraſe upon thoſe promi ſi ug Be- 
ginnings: For whatſoever you are, or ſhall be, has been but an eaſy Prog - 
noftiok from what you were. It is your Lordſhip's Unbappineſs to be caſt 
upon an Age in which the Church is in its Nane; and if you do not thoſe glorious 
Things that our Englith Prelates did two or three hundred Tears ſince, it is not 
becauſe your Lordſhip is at all leſs than they, but becauſe the Times are worſe, 
Witneſs thoſe magnificent Buildings in Chriſt-Church in Oxford, begun and 
carried on by your Lordſhip, when by your Place you governed, and by your Wife 
dom encreaſed the Treaſure of that College: and which muſt eternally ſet your 
Fame above the Reach of Envy and Detract ion; theſe great Structures you at- 
tempted at a Time when you returned poor and bare, to a College as bare, after 
2 long Perſecution, and before you had laid ſo much as one Stone in the 
Repairs of your own Fortunes: By which incomparably high and generous 
Andertatine, you have ſhewn the World how fit a Perſon you were to build 
upon Wolſey's Foundation: A Prelate whoſe great Deſigns you imitate, 
and whoſe Mind you equal, Briefly, that Chriſt-Church ſtands ſo high a- 
bove Ground; and that the Church of Weſtminſter lies not flat upon it, js 
your Lordſhip's Commendation. And therefore your Lordjbip is not be- 
bind-band with the Church, paying it as much Credit and Support, as you 
receive from it ; for you owe your Promotion to your Merit, and, 1 am 
ſure, your Merit to your ſelf. All Men court you, not ſo much becauſe a 
great Perſon, as a Publick Good. For, as a Friend, there is none ſo hearty, 
ſo nobly warm and act ive to make good all the Offices of that endearing 
Relation: As a Patron, none more able to oblige and reward your De- 
pendents ; and which js the crowning Ornament of Power, none more willing. 
And laſtly, as a Dioceſan, you are like even to out-do your ſelf in all other 
Gapacities ; and, in a Word, to exemplify and realize every Word of the 
following Diſcourſe 3 which is here moſt humbly and gratefully preſented 


to your Lordſbip, By 
Your Lordſhip's 


From St. James's, | Moſt obliged Servant, 


Dec. 3. 1666. 


Robert South, 


TITUS 


Vi 


TiIrus ii. ult. 


Theſe T hings ſpeak and exhort, and rebuke 
With all Authority, Let no Man deſpiſe 
thee. 


T may poſſibly be expected, that the very taking 
of my Text out of this Epiſtle to Titus, may 
engage me in a Diſcourſe about the Nature, 
Original and Divine Right of Epiſcopacy; and 
if it ſhould, it were no more than what ſome 
of the greateſt, and the learned'ſt Perſons in the 
World (when Men ſerved Truth inſtead of De- 
ſign) had done before : For, I muſt profeſs that 

. 5 I cannot look upon Titus as fo far un-Biſhop'd 

yet, but that he ſtill exhibits to us all the -Eſſentials of that Juriſdi- 

ction, which to this Day is claimed for Epiſcopal, We are told in the 
fifth Verſe of the firſt Chapter, that he was left in Crete to ſet Things 
in Order, and to ordain Elders in every City; which Text, one would 
think, were ſufficiently clear and full, and too big, with Evidence to 
be perverted: But when we have ſeen Rebellion commented out of the 

"Thirteenth of the Romansz and ſince there are few Things, but admit 

of Gloſs and Probability, and conſequently may be expounded as well 

as diſputed on both Sides; it is no ſuch Wonder, that ſome would bear 
the World in Hand, that the Apoſtle's Deſign and Meaning is for Pres- 
bytery, though his Words are all the time for Epiſcopacy: No wonder, 

I ſay, to us at leaſt, who have converſed with too many ſtrange unpa- 

rallel'd Actions, Occurrences and Events, now to wonder at any Thing: 

Wonder is from Surprize z and Surprize ceaſes upon Experience. 

I am not ſo much a Friend to the ſtale ſtarched Formality of Pre- 
ambles, as to detain ſo great an Audience with any previous Diſcourſe 
extrinſick to the Subject Matter and Deſign of the Text , and therefore 
I ſhall fall directly upon the Words, which run in the Form of an Ex- 
hortation, though in Appearance a very ſtrange one ; for the Matter 

of an Exhortation ſhould be ſomething naturally in the Power of him 

to whom the Exhortation is directed. For no Man exhorts another 
to be ſtrong, beautiful, witty, or the like; theſe are the Felicities of 
ſome Conditions, the Object of more Wiſhes, but the Effects of no 

Man's Choice. Nor ſeems there any greater Reaſon for the Apoſtle's 

exhorting Titus, that no Man Jhould deſpiſe bim; For how could 

another Man's Action be his Duty? Was it in his Power that Men 
ſhould not be wicked and injurious; and if ſuch Perſons would deſpiſe 
kim, could any Thing paſs an Obligation upon him not to be de- 
ſpiſed? 


. 


— 


at Lambeth hapel. 
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deſpiſed? No this cannot be the Meaning, and therefore it is clear, 


that the Exhortation lies not againſt the Action it ſelf, which is only 
in the Deſpiſer's Power, but againſt the juſt Occaſion of it, which is in 
the Will and Power of him that is deſpiſed, it was not in Titus's Power, 
that Men ſhould not deſpiſe him, but it was in his Power to bereave 
them of all juſt Cauſe of doing ſo; it was not in his Power not to be 
derided, but *twas in his Power not to be ridiculous, | 

In all this Epiſtle it is evident that St. Paul looks upon Titus as ad- 
vanced to the Dignity of a prime Ruler of the Church, and entruſted 
with a large Dioceſe, containing many particular Churches under the 
immediate Government of their reſpective Elders z and thoſe deriving 
Authority from his Ordination, as was ſpecified in the fifth Verſe of 
the firſt Chapter. And now looking upon Titus under this Qualifica- 


tion, he addreſſes a long Advice and Inſtruction to him, for the Diſ- 


charge of ſo important a Function, all along the firſt and ſecond 
Chapters; but ſums up all in the laſt Verſe, which is the Subject 
of the enſuing Diſcourſe, and contains in it theſe two Things. 

1, An Account of the Duties of his Place or Office. 

II. Of the Means to facilitate and make effectual their Executiorf; 

I. The Duties of his Place were two. 1, To Teach, 2. To Rule. 
Both comprized in theſe Words, theſe Things ſpeak and exhoyrt, and 
rebuke with all Authority. 3-2 | | 
And then the Means, the only Means to make him ſucceſsful, bright, 
and victorious in the Performance of theſe great Works, was to be 
above Contempt, to ſhine like the Baptiſt, with a clear and a trium- 


phant Light. In a Word, it is every Biſhop's Duty to teach, and to 


governs and his Way to do it, is not to be deſpiſed. 

We will diſcourſe of each reſpectively in their Order. 

1. And firſt, for the firſt Branch of the great Work incumbent up- 
on a Church Ruler, which is to teach. A work that none is too great. 
or too high for; it is a Work of Charity, and Charity is the Work gf 
Heaven, which is always laying it ſelf out upon the Needy and the 
Impotent: Nay, and it is a Work of the higheſt and the nobleſt Cha- 
rity; for he that teacheth another, gives an Alms to his Soul; he 
cloaths the Nakedneſs of his Underſtanding, and relieves the Wants 
of his impoveriſhed Reaſon : He indeed that governs vvell, leads the 
Blind; but he that teaches, gives him Eyes; and it is a glorious Thing 
to have been the Repairer of a decayed Intelle&, and a Sub-worker to 
Grace, in freeing it from ſome of the Inconveniences of Original Sin. It 
is a Benefaction that gives a Man a kind of Prerogative; for even in the 
common Dialect of the World every Teacher is called a Maſter : It is the 
Property of Inſtruction to deſcend, and upon that very Account, it ſuppo- 
ſes him that inſtructs, the Superior, or at leaſt makes him ſo. 

To ſay a Man is advanced too high to condeſcend to teach the 
ignorant, is as much as to ſay, that the Sun is in too high a Place 
to ſhine upon what is below it; The Sun is ſaid to rule the Day, and 
the Moon to rule the Night: but do they not rule them only by en- 
lightning them? Doctrine is that which muſt prepare Men for Diſ- 
2 ; and Men never go on ſo chearfully, as when they ſee where 
they go. | | 

Nor is the Dulneſs of the Scholar to extinguiſh, but rather to in- 
flame'the Charity of the Teacher: For, ſince it is not in Men as in 
Veſſels, that the ſmalleſt Capacity is the ſooneſt filled; where the La- 
bour is doubled, the Value of the Work is enhanced; for it is a ſow- 
ing, where a Man never expects to reap any Thing but the Comfort 
and Conſcience of having dong yirtuouſly, And yet we know more- 
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ver, that God ſometimes converts even the dull and the flow, turn. 
N very Stones into Sons of Abraham where beſides that the Difficulty 
of the Conqueſt advances the Trophee of the Conqueror; it often 
falls out, that the backward Learner makes amends another way, re- 
compenfing Sure for Sudden, expiating his Want of Docility with a 
deeper and a more rooted Retention: Which alone were Argument ſuf- 
kcient to enforce the Apoſtle's Injunction of being Inſtant in Seafon, and 
out of Seaſon, even upon the higheſt and moſt exalted Ruler in the 
Church. He that fits in Moſes's Chair, fits there to inſtru, as well 
as to rule : And a General's Office engages him to lead, as well as to 
command his Army. In the firſt of Eccleſiaſtes, Solomon repreſents 


himſelf both as Preacher and King of Iſrael : And every Soul that a Bi- 


ſhop gains, is a new Acceſſion to the Extent of his Power; he preaches 
his Juriſdiction wider, and enlarges his ſpiritual Dioceſe, as he enlarges 
Mens Apprehenſions. | : | 

The Teaching Part indeed of a Romiſb Biſhop, is eaſy enough, whoſe 
grand Buſineſs is only to teach Men to be ignorant, to inſtruct them 
how to know nothing, or which is all one, to know upon Truſt, to 


believe implieitly, and in a Word, to ſee with other Mens Eyes, till 


they come to be loſt in their own Souls. But our Religion is a Re- 
ligion that dares to be underſtood z that offers it ſelf to the Search of 
the Inquiſitive, to the Inſpe&ion of the ſevereſt and the moſt awake- 
ned Reaſon : For being ſecure of her ſubſtantial Truth and Purity, 
ſhe knows, that for her to be ſeen aad looked into, 1s to be embra- 
ced and admired : As, there needs no greater Argument for Men to 
love the Light, than to ſee it. It needs no Legends, no. Service in an 
unknown Tongue, no Inquiſition againſt Scripture, no purging out 
the Heart and Senſe of Authors, no altering or bribing the Voice of 
Antiquity to ſpeak for it : it needs none of all theſe laborious Artifices 
of Ignorance ; none of all theſe Cloaks and Coverings. The Rom iſb 
Faith indeed muſt be covered, or it cannot be kept warm; and their 
Clergy deal with their Religion, as with a great Crime; if it is diſcove- 
red, they are undone. But there is no Biſhop of the Church of Eng- 
land, but accounts it his Intereſt, as well as his Duty to comply with 
this Precept of the Apoſtle Paul to Titus, theſe Things teach and exhort 
Now this Teaching may be effected two Ways: | 
(I.) Immediately by himſelf, | 
(2.) Mediately by others. 


And firſt, Immediately by himſelf. Where God gives a Talent, the 


Epiſcopal Robe can be no Napkin to hide it in. Change of Condition 
changes not the Abilities of Nature, but makes them more illuſtrious 
in their Exerciſe z and the Epiſcopal Dignity added to a good preach- 
ing Faculty, is like the erecting of a ſtately Fountain upon a Spring, 
which till, for all that, remains as much a Spring, as it was before, 
and flows as plentifully, only it flows with the Circumſtance of great- 
er State and Magnificence. Height of Place is intended only to ſtamp the 
Endowments of a private Condition with Luſtre and Authority: And 
Thanks be to God, neither the Church's profeſſed Enemies, nor her 
retended Friends have any Cauſe to aſperſe her in this reſpect, as 
aving over her ſuch Biſhops, as are able to filence the Factious, no 
leſs by their Preaching, than by their Authority. 
But then, on the other hand, let me add alſo; that this is not fo 
abſolutely neceſſary, as to be of the Vital Conſtitution of this Fun&i- 


on. He may teach his Dioceſe, who ceaſes to be able to preach to it: 


For he may do it by appointing Teachers, and by a vigilant exacting 
from them the Cas and the Inſſruction of their reſpegixe Flocks, He 
13 
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3s the ſpiritual Father of his Dioceſe; and a Father may ſee his Child- 
ren taught, though he himſelf does not turn Schoolmaſter, It is not 
the Gift of every Perſon, nor of every Age, to harangue the Multitude, 
to voice it high and loud, & Dominari in Concionibus. - And fince Ex- 
rience, fits for Government, and Age uſually brings Experience, 
rhaps the. moſt governing Years are the leaſt preaching Years, 
(2.) In the Second place therefore, there is a Teaching mediately, 
by the ſubordinate Miniſtration of others; in which, ſince the Action 
of the inſtrumental Agent is, upon all Grounds of Reaſon, to be aſcri- 
bed to the Principal, he, who ordains and furniſhes all his Churches 
with able Preachers; is an univerſal Teacher, he inſtructs, where he 
cannot be preſent; he ſpeaks in every Mouth of his Dioceſe, and every 
Congregation of it, every Sunday feels his Influence, though it hears 
not his Voice. That Maſter deprives not his Family of their Food, who 
orders a faithful Steward to diſpenſe it. Teaching is not a Flow of 
Words, nor the Draining of an Hour-Glaſs, but an eſſectual procuring, 
that a Man comes to know ſomething which he knew not before, or to 
know it better. And therefore Eloquence and Ability of Speech is to a 
Church Governour, as Tully ſaid it was to a Philoſopher, 5. afferatur, 
non repudianda; fi abſit, non mag nopere deſideranda: And to find Fault 
with ſach an one for not being a popular Speaker, is to blame a Pain- 
ter for not being a good Muſician, _ SH Noone 
= To teach indeed muſt be confeſſed his Duty, but then there is a teach- 
" 8 ing by Example, by Authority, by reſtraining Seducers, and fo remo- 
ving the Hindrances of Knowledge, And a Biſhop does his Church, his 
Prince and Country, more Service by ruling other Mens Tongues, than 
© He can by employing his own. And thus much for the firſt Branch of 
tze great Work belonging to a Paſtor of the Church, which was to teach; 
and to exhort. | OE 8 | 
| 2. The ſecond is to rule, expreſſed in theſe Words; rebuke with all Au- 
* thority. By which I doubt not but the Apoſtle principally intends 
> Church-Cenſures; and fo the Words are a Metonymy of the Part for the 
; 


© 
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Whole, giving an Inſtance in Eccleſiaſtical Cenſures, inſtead of all o- 
ther Eccleſiaſtical Juri ſdiction. A Juriſdiction, which in the Eſſentials 
of it is as old as Chriſtianity, and even in thoſe circumſtantial Additions 
of ſecular Encouragement, with which the Piety and Wiſdom of Chri- 
1 ſtian Princes always thought neceſſary to ſupport it againſt the Encroach- 

ments of the injurious World, much older, and more venerable, than 
en Conſtitution, that has diveſted the Church of it. ; 
1 But to ſpeak directly to the Thing before us; we ſee here the great 
s 1 Apoſtle employing the utmoſt of his Authority in commanding Titus 
to uſe his: And what he ſaid to him, lie ſays to every Chriſtian 
Biſhop after him, rebuke with all Authority. This Authority is a ſpiri- 
tual Sword put into the Hands of every Churcli-Rulerz and God put 
not this Sword into his Hands, with an Intent that he ſhould keep it 
there for-no other Purpoſe, but only for Faſhion ſake, as Men uſe to wear 
one by their Sides. Government is an Art above the Attainment of an 
ordinary Genius, and requires a wider, a larger, and a more comprehen- 
ding Soul than God has put into every Body. The Spirit which ani- 
mates and acts the Univerſe, is a Spirit of Government; and that Ru- 
3 ler that is poſſeſſed of it, is the Subſtitute and Vice-gerent of Providence; 
Oo | whetherin Church or State. Every Biſhop is God's Curate. Now the 
— Nature of Government contains in it theſe three Parts. | | 
(1:) An Exaction of Duty from the Perſons placed under it. 


(2.) A Protection of them in the Perfopgiages gf their Duty. 
R 2 (0 Cgercion 
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(3.) Coercion and Animadverſion upon ſuch as neglect it. All 
which are, in their Proportion, Ingredients of that Government which 
call Eceleſtaſtical. | | 

a 1.) And Al, it implies Exaction of Duty from the Perſons placed 
under it; For it is both to be confeſſed and lamented, that Men are 
not ſo ready to offer it, Where it is not exacted: Otherwiſe, what 
means the Service of the Church ſo imperfectly, and by halves read 
over, and that by many who profeſs a Conformity to the Rules of 
the Church? What makes them mince and mangle that in their Pra- 
Rice, which they could fwallow Whole in their Subſcriptions ? Why 
are the Publick Prayers curtaibd and left out, Prayers compoſed with 
Sobriety, and enjoined with Authority, only to make the more room 
for a long, crude, impertinent upſtart Harangue before the Sermon? 

Such Perſons ſeem to conform (the Signification of Which Word they 
never make good) only that they may deſpiſe the Church's Injun- 
ctions under the Church's Wing, and contemn Authority within the 
Protection of the Laws. Duty is but another Engliſb Word for Debt; 
and God knows, that it is well if Men pay their Debts when they 
are call'd upon. But if Governors do not remind Men of, and call 
them to Obedience, they will find, that it will never come as a Free- 
will Offering, no not from many, who even ſerve at the Altar. 

(2.) Government imports a Protection and Encouragement of the 
Perſons under it, in the Diſcharge of their Duty. it is not for a Ma- 
giſtrate to frown upon, and brow-beat thoſe who are hearty and ex- 
act in the Management of their Miniſtry; and with a grave inſigni- 
ficant, Nod, to call a well regulated and reſolved Zeal, want of Pry- 
dence and Moderation, Such diſcouraging of Men in the Ways of an 
active Conformity to the Church's Rules, is that, which will crack, 
the Sinews of Government; for it weakens the Hands and damps the 
Spirits of the Obedient. And if only Scorn and Rebuke ſhall: attend 
Men for aſſerting the Church's Dignity, and taxing the Murther of 
Kings, and the like; many will chuſe rather to negle& their Duty 
ſafely and creditably, than to get a broken Pate in the Church's Service 
only to be rewarded with that, which ſhall break their Hearts too. 

(3.) The third Thing implied in Government is Coercion and. A- 
nimadverſion upon ſuch as negle& their Duty. Without which co- 
ercive Power, all Government is but toothleſs and precarious, and does 
not ſo much command as beg Obedience. Nothing, I confeſs, is more 
becoming a Chriſtian, of what Degree ſoever, than Meekneſs, -Candor 
and Condeſcenſion; but they are Virtues that have their proper Sphere 
and Seaſon to a& and ſhew themſelves in, and conſequently not to in- 
terfere with others, different indeed in their Nature, but altogether as 
neceſſary in their Uſe. And when an inſolent Deſpiſer of Diſcipline, 
nurturd into Impudence and Contempt of all Order by a long Riſque 
of Licence and Rebellion, ſhall appear before a Church Governour, Se- 
verity and Reſolution are that Governour's Virtues, and Juſtice it ſelf 
is his Mercy; for by making ſuch an one an Example, (as much as 
in him lies) he will either cure him or at leaſt preſerye others. 

Were indeed the Conſciences of Men as they ihould be; the Cen- 
ſures of the Church might be a ſufhcient Coercion upon them; but 
being, as moſt of them now-adays are, Hell and Damnation Proof, her 
bare Anathema's fall but like ſo many Bruta fulmina upon the Ob- 
ſtinate and Schiſmatical ; who are like to think themſelves ſhrewdly 
Hurt (forſooth) by being cut off from that Body, which they chuſe 
not to be of; and ſo being puniſhed into a quiet Enjoyment of their 
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farther power than only to ex hort and to adviſe, and this but with 4 


Proviſo too, that it extends not to ſuch as think themſelves too wile, 
and too great to be adviſed, according to the Hy otheſis of which Per- 
ſons, the Authority of the Church, and the obliging Force of all 
Church-Sanctions, can beſpeak Men only thus; theſe and theſe Things 
it is your Duty to do, and if you will not do them; you may as well let 
them alone. A ſtrict and efficacious Conſtitution indeed, which inveſts 
the Church with no Power at all, but where Men will be fo ve 
civil as to obey it, and ſo at the ſame time pay it a Duty, and do it 
a Courteſy too. We RE | 

But when in the Judgment of ſome Men, the ſpiritual Function, 
as ſuch, muſt render a Church-man, though otherwiſe never ſo diſ- 
creet and qualified, yet merely becauſe he is a Church-man, unfit to 
be entruſted by his Prince with a Share of that Power and Juriſ- 
dition, which in many Circumſtances his Prince has judged but too 
neceſſary to ſecure the Affairs and Dignity of the Church; and which; 
every thriving Graſier can think himſelf but ill dealt with; if within 
his own Country he is not mounted to: It is a Sign, that ſuch 
diſcontented Perſons intend not that Religion ſhall adviſe them upon 
any other Terms, than that they may ride and govern their Religion. 

But ſurely, all our Kings and our Parliaments underſtood well enough 
what they did, when they thought fit to prop and fortify the Spiri- 
tual Order with ſome Power that was Temporal ; and ſuch is the pre- 
{ent State of the World, in the Judgment of any obſerving Eye, that 
if the Biſhop has no other Defenſatives but Excommunication, no other 
Power but that of the Keys, he may, for any notable Effect that he is 
like to do upon the Factious and Contumacious, ſurrender up his Paſ- 
toral Staff, ſhut up the Church, and put thoſe Keys under the Door. 

And thus I have endeavoured to ſhew the three Things included in 
the general Nature of Government; but to preſcribe the Manner of it 
in particular, is neither in- my Power, nor Inclination : Only, I ſup- 
poſe, the common Theory and Speculation of Things is free and open 
to any one whom God has ſent into the World with ſome Abilit 
to contemplate, and by continuing him in the World, gives him alſo 
Opportunity. In all, that has been ſaid, I do not in the leaſt pre- 
tend to adviſe, or chalk out Rules to my Superiors; for ſome Men 
cannot be Fools with ſo good Acceptance as others, But whofoever 
is called to ſpeak upon a certain Occaſion, may, I conceive; without 
Offence take any Text ſuitable to that Occaſion ; and having taken 
it, may, or at leaſt ought, to ſpeak ſuitably to that Text. 

II. I proceed new to the ſecond Thing propoſed from the Words; 
which is the Means aſſigned for the Diſcharge of the Duties mentio- 
ned, and exhibited under this one thort Preſcription, let no Man de- 
ſpiſe thee: In the handling of which I ſhall ſhew, 

1. The ill Effects and deſtructive Influence that Contempt has upon 
Government, 


P 2. 20 groundleſs Cauſes upon which Church-Rulers are frequently 
eſpiſed. 

'; And laſtly, the juſt Cauſes that would render them, or indeed 
any other Rulers, worthy to be deſpiſed: All which being clearly 
made out, and impartially laid before our Eyes, it will be eaſy and 
obvious for every one, by avoiding the Evil fo mark'd out, to anſwer 
and come up to the Apoſtle's Exhortation. And Eh 

1. We will diſcourſe of Contempt, and the malign hoſtile Influence 
it has upon Government. As for the Thing it ſelf, every Man's Ex- 
perience will inform him, that there is no Action in the Behavious 
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of one Man towards another, of which humane Nature is more impa- 
tient than of Contempt; it being a Thing made of theſe two Ingredi- 
ents, an Undervaluing of a Man upon a Belief, of his utter Uſeleſneſs and 


Inability, and a ſpiteful Endeavour to engage the reſt of the World in 


the ſame Belief, and flight Eſteem of him, So that the immediate 
Deſign of Contempt, is the ſhame of the Perſon contemned ; and 


Shame is a Baniſhment of him from the good Opinion of the World, 


which every Man moſt earneſtly deſires, both upon a Principle of 
Nature and of Intereſt. For it is natural to all Men to affect a 
good Name; and he that deſpiſes a Man, libels him in his Thoughts, 
reviles and traduces him in his Judgment. And there is alſo Intereſt 
in the Caſe; for a Deſire to be well thought of, directly reſolves it 
ſelf into that owned and mighty Principle of Self-preſervation : For- 
aſmuch as Thoughts are the firſt Wheels and Motives of Action, and 
there is no long Paſſage from one to the other, He that thinks a Man 
to the Ground, will quickly endeavour to lay him there; for while he 
deſpiſes him, he arraigns and condemns him in his Heart; and the 
After-Bitterneſs and Cruelties of his Practices, are but the Executio- 
ners of the Sentence paſſed before upon him by his Judgment. Con- 
tempt, like the Planet Saturn, has firſt an ill Aſpect, and then a de- 
ſtroying Influence. 


By all which, I ſuppoſe, it is ſufficiently proved, how noxious it 
muſt needs be to every Governour : For, can a Man reſpect the Perſon 
whom he deſpiſes? And can there be Obedience, where there is not 
ſo much as Reſpect? Will the Knee bend, while the Heart inſults > 
And the Actions ſubmit while the Apprehenſions rebel? And there- 
fore the moſt experienced Diſturbers and Underminers of Government, 
have always laid their firſt Train in Contempt, endeavouring to blow 
it up in the Judgment and Efteem of the Subject. And was not this 
Method obſerved in the late moſt flouriſhing and ſucceſsful Rebellion? 
For, how ſtudiouſly did they lay about them, both from the Pulpit 
and the Preſs, to caſt a Slur upon the King's Perſon, and to bring 
his governing Abilities under a Diſrepute? And then after they had 
ſufficiently blaſted him in his Perſenal Capacity, they found it eaſy 
Work to daſh and overthrow him in his Political. | 

Reputation is Power, and conſequently to deſpiſe is to weaken. For 
where there is Contempt, there can be no Awe; and where there is no 
Awe, there will be no Subjection , and if there is no Subjection, it is 


impoſſible, without the Help of the former Diſtinction of a Politick 


Capacity, to imagine how a Prince can be a Governour. He that 
makes his Prince deſpiſed and undervalued, blows a Trumpet againſt 
him in Mens Breaſts, beats him out of his Subjects Hearts, and fights 
him out of their Afſections; and after this, he may eaſily ſtrip him 
of his other Garriſons, having already diſpoſſeſſed him of hisſtrongeſt, by 
diſmantling him of his Honour, and ſeizing his Reputation. 

Nor is, what has been ſaid of Princes, leſs true of all other Gover- 
nours, from higheſt to loweſt, from him that heads an Army, to him 
that is Maſter of a Family, or of one ſingle Servant; the formal Reaſon 
of a Thing equally extending it ſelf to every Particular of the ſame 
Kind. It is a Propoſition of eternal Verity, that none can govern 
while he is deſpiſed, We may as well imagine that there may be a 
King without Majeſty, a Supreme without Sovereignty. It is a Pa- 
radox, and a direct Contradiction in Practice; for where ontempt takes 
place, the very Cauſes and Capacities of Government ceaſe, 

Men are ſo far from being governed by a deſpiſed Perſon, that they 
will not ſo much as be taught by him, Truth it {elf ſhall loſe its Cre- 
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dit, if delivered by a Perſon that has none, As on the contrary, 
be but a Perſon in Vogue and Credit with the Multitude, he hall 
be able to commend and ſet off whatſoever he ſays, to authorize any 
Nonſenſe, and to:make popular, rambling, incoherent Stuff, ( ſeaſoned 
with Twang and Tautology ) paſs for high Rhetorick, and moving Preachs 
ine; ſuch indeed, as a zealous Tradeſ-man would even l;ve and die under, 
And now, I ſuppoſe, it is no ill Topick of Argumentation, to ſhew the 
Prevalence of Contempt, by the contrary Influences of Reſpe& ; which 
thus (as it were )dubs every little, petit, admired Perſon, Lord and Com- 
mander of all his Admirers, And certain it is, that the Eccleſiaſtical, 
as well as the Civil Governour, has Cauſe to purſue the ſame Methods 
of ſecuring and confirming himſelf z the Grounds and means of Govern- 
ment being founded upon the ſame Bottom of Nature in both, though 
the Circumſtances, and Relative Conſiderations ofthe Perſons may dif- 
fer. And 1 have nothing to ſay more upon this Head, but that if 
Churchmen are called upon to diſcharge the Parts of Governours, they 
may with the higheſt Reaſon expect thoſe Supports and Helps that are 
indiſpenſably requiſite thereunto z and that thoſe Men are but trapan- 
ned, who are called to govern, being inve ſted with Authority, but bereaved 
of Power; which according to a true and plain Eſtimate of Things, is 
nothing elſe but to mock and betray them into a Splendid and Magi- 
ſterial Way of being ridiculous, And thus much for the ill 
Effects, and deſtructive Influence that Contempt has upon Government. 
2. I paſs now to the ſecond Thing, which is to ſhew, the ground- 
leſs Cauſes upon which Church-Rulers are frequently deſpiſed, 
Concerning which, I ſhall premiſe. this; that nothing can be a rea- 
ſonable Ground of deſpiſing a Man, but ſome Fault or other charge- 
able upon him; and nothing can be a Fault, that is not naturally in 
2 Man's Power to prevent; otherwiſe, it is a Man's Unhappineſs, his 
Miſchance, or Calamity, but not his Fault. Nothing can juſtly be 
deſpiſed, that cannot juſtly .be blamed, and it 1s a moſt certain Rule 
in Reaſon and Moral Philoſophy, that where there 1s no Choice, there 
/ . 7 
This premiſed, we may take notice of two uſual Grounds of the 
Contempt Men caſt upon the Clergy, and yet for which no Man ought 
to think himſelf at all the more worthy to be contemned. | 
( 1.) The firſt is their very Profeſſion it ſelf ; Concerning which, it 
is a ſad, but an experimented Truth, that the Names derived from it, 
in the refined Language of the preſent Age, are made but the Appel- 
latives of Scorn. . This is not charged univerſally upon all, but Ex- 
perience will affirm, or rather proclaim it of much the greater Part of 
the World ; and Men muſt perſuade us that we have loſt our Hear- 


o 


ing; and our Common Senſe, before we can believe the contrary, But 


ſurely; the Bottom and Foundation of this Behaviour towards Perſons 
ſet apart for the Service of God; that this very Relation ſhould entitle 
them to ſuch a peculiar Scorn, can be nothing elſe but Atheiſm ; the 
growing, rampant Sin of the Times. 1 Fn 3 
For call a Man Oppreſſor, griping, covetous, or over-reaching Perſon, 
and the Word indeed being ill befriended by Cuſtom, perhaps ſounds 
not well, but generally in the Apprehenſion of the Hearer, it figni- 
fies no more than that ſuch an one is a wiſe, and a thriving, or in 
the common Phraſe, a notable Man; which will certainly procure him 
a Reſpect: And ſay of another; that he is an Epicure, a looſe, or a vi- 
cious Man; and it leaves in Men no other Opinion of him, than that 
he is a merry, pleaſant, and a genteel Perſon : And that he that taxes 
him, is but a Pedant, an n and a moroſe Fellow; one that 
2 does 
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docs not know Men, nor underſtand what it is to eat and drink well ; 
put call a Man Prieſt or Parſon and you ſet him, in ſome Mens Eſteem, 
ten Degrees below his own Servant. 
"But fer us not be diſcouraged or diſpleaſed, either with our ſelves, 
or our Profeſſion, upon this Account. Let the Virtuoſo's mock, inſult, f 
and deſpiſe on: Yet after all, they ſhall never be able to droll away 8 
the Nature of Things; to trample a Pearl into a Pebble, nor to make 
ſacred Things contemptible, any more than themſelves, by ſuch Speeches; } 
honourable. ; 
(2.) Another groundleſs Cauſe of ſome Mens deſpiſing the Governours 
of our Church, is their Loſs of that former Grandeur and Priviledge 
that they enjoyed. But it is no real Diſgrace to the Church merely 
to loſe her Privileges, but to forfeit them by her Fault or Miſdemeanor, 
of which ſhe is not conſcious. Whatſoever the enjoyed in this Kind, 
ſhe readily acknowledges to have ſtreamed from the Royal Munificence 
and the Favours of the Civil Power ſhining upon the Spiritual ; which 
Favours the ſame Power may retract and gather back into it ſelf, when 
it pleaſes. And we envy not the Greatneſs and Luſtre of the Romzſh 
Clergy ; neither their ſcarlet Gowns, nor their ſcarlet Sins, If our 
Church cannot be great; which is better, ſhe can be humble, and 
content to be reformed into as low a Condition, as Men for their own 
private Advantage would have her; who wiſely tell her, that it is 
beſt and ſafeſt for her to be without any Power, or temporal Advan- 1 
tage; like the good Phyſician, who out of Tenderneſs to his Patient, | 
leſt he ſhould hurt himſelf by Drinking, was ſo kind as to rob him 
of his Silver Cup. The Church of England glories in nothing more 
than that ſhe 1s the trueſt Friend toKings, and to Kingly Government, | 
of any other Church in the World; that they were the ſame Hands, 
and Principles, that took the Crown from the King's Head, and the 
| 
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Mitre from the Biſhop's. It is indeed the Happineſs of ſome Profeſ- 
ſions and Callings, that they can equally ſquare themſelves to, and 
thrive under all Revolutions of Government ; but the Clergy of Eng- 
land neither know nor affect that Happineſs z and are willing to be 
deſpiſed for not doing ſo, And ſo far is our Church from encroach- 
ing upon the Civil Power; as ſome, who are Back-Friends to both, 
would maliciouſly inſinuate; that were it ſtripped of the very Re- 
mainder of its Privileges, and made as like the Primitive Church for its Bare- 
neſs, as it is already for its Purity; it could chearfully, and what is more, 
loyally, want all ſuch Privileges; and in the Want of them pray 
heartily, that the Civil Power may flouriſh as much, and ſtand as ſecure 
from the Afſaults of fanatick, antimonarchical Principles, (grown to 
ſuch a dreadful Height, during the Church's late Confuſions) as it 
ſtood while the Church enjoyed thoſe Privileges. And thus much 
for the two groundleſs Cauſes, upon which Church-Rulers tre fre- 
quently deſpiſed; I deſcend now to the | 
3. And laſt Thing, which is to ſhew thoſe juſt Canſes, that would 
render them, or indeed any other Rulers worthy to be deſpiſed. Many 
might be aſſigned, but I ſhall pitch only upon four; in diſcourſins | 
of which, rather the Time, than the Subject will force me to be very brief. 
(I.) And the firſt is Ig norance. We know how great an Abſurdity 
dur Saviour accounted it, for the Blind to lead the Blind; and to put 
him that cannot ſo much as ſee, to diſcharge the Office of a Watch. 
Nothing more expoſes to Contempt than Ie norance. When Sampſon's 
Eyes were out, of a publick Magiſtrate, he was made a publick Sport. 
And when Eli was blind, we know how well he governed his Sons, and 
how well they governed the Church under him. But now the Blindneſs 
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of the Underſtanding is greater and more ſcandalous; eſpecially, 
in ſuch a ſeeing Age as ours; in which the very Knowledge 
of former Times paſſes but for Ignorance in a better Dreſs: An 

e that flies at all Learning, and, enquires . into every Thing, but 
eſpecially into Faults and _ Defects. Ignorance indeed, ſo far as it 
may be reſolved into natural. Inability, is, as to. Men, at leaſt, 
inculpable; and conſequently, not the Object of Scorn, but Pity : But 
in a Governour, it cannot be without the Conjunction of the higheſt 
Impudence : For who bid ſuch an one aſpire to teach, and to govern 2 
A blind Man fitting in the Chimney. Corner is pardonable enough, 
but fitting at the Helm, he is intolerable. ; If Men will be ignorant 
and illiterate, let them be ſo in private, and to themſelves, and not 
ſet their Defects in an high Place, to make them viſible and conſpi- 
cuous. If Owls will not be hooted at, let them keep cloſe within 
the Tree, and not perch upon the upper Boughs, --- | 

(2.) A ſecond Thing that makes a Governour juſtly deſpiſed, is 
Viciouſneſs and ill Morals, Virtue 1s that, which muſt tip the Prea- 
cher's Tongue, and the Ruler's Scepter, with Authority, And there- 
fore with what a controuling over-powering Force did our Saviour tax 
the Sins of the Jews, when he uſhered in his Rebukes of them, with 
that high Aſſertion of himſelf, Who 7s there amongſt you, that convinces 
me of Sin? Otherwiſe we may eaſily gueſs with what Impatience the 
World would have heard an inceſtuous Herod diſcourling of Cha- 
ſtity, a Judas condemning Covetouſneſs, or a Phariſee preaching a- 
gainſt Hypocriſy : Every Word muſt have recoiled upon the Speaker. 
Guilt is that, which quells the Courage of the bold, ties the Tongue 
of the eloquent, and makes Greatneſs it ſelf ſneak and Jurk, and be- 
have it ſelf poorly. For, let a vicious Perſon be in never ſo high Com- 
mand, yet ſtill he will be lookt upon but as one great Vice, empower- 
ed to correct and chaſtiſe others. A corrupt Governour is nothing 
elſe but a reigning Sin. And as Sin in Office may command any Thing 
but Reſpect. No Man can be credited by his Place or Power, who 
by his Virtue does not firſt credit that, 7 

3. A third Thing that makes a Governour juſtly deſpiſed, is Fear- 
fulneſs of, and mean Compliances with bold, popular Offenders. Some 


indeed account it the very Spirit of Policy and Prudence, where Men 


refuſe to come up to a Law, to make the Law come down to them, 
And for their ſo doing, have this infallible Recompence, that they 


are not at all the wore loved, but much the left feared « and which 


is a ſure Conſequent of it, accordingly reſpected. But believe it, it 


is a reſolute, tenacious Adherence to well choſen Principles, that adds 


Glory to Greatneſs, and makes the Face of a Governour ſhine in the 
Eyes of thoſe that ſee and examine his Actions, Diſobedience, if 
complyed with, is infinitely encroaching, and having gained, one 
Degree of Liberty upon Indulgence, will demand another upon Claim, 
Every Vice interprets a Connivance an Approbation. 


Which being ſo, is it not an enormous Indecency, as well as 


a groſs Impiety, that any One who owns the Name of a Divine, 
hearing a great Sinner brave it againſt Heaven, talk atheiſtically, and 
ſcoff prophanely at that Religion, by which he owns an Expectation 
to be ſaved, if he cares to be ſaved at all; ſhould inſtead of vindi- 
cating the Truth to the Blaſphemer's Teeth, think it Diſcretion and 
Moderation (forſooth) with a complying Silence, and perhaps a Smile 
to boot, tacitly to approve, and ſtrike in with the Scofter, and ſo 
g0 Sharer both in the Mirth bag us of his prophane Jeſts? _ 
. | But 
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hut let fuch an one be aſſured, that even that Blaſphemer him- 


ſelf would inwardly reverence him, if rebuked by him; as on the 
N 0 he in his Heart - really deſpiſes him for his cowardly baſe 


Silence. If any one ſhould reply here, that the Times and Manners 
of Men will not bear ſuch a Practice, I confeſs, that it is an An- 


wer, from the Mouth of a profeſſed Time-ſerver very rational: But 


as for that Man, that is not ſo, let him ſatisfy himſelf of the Rea- 
ſon, Juſtice, and Duty of an Action, and leave the Event of it to 
God, who will never fail thoſe, who do not think themſelves too 
wiſe to truſt him. For, let the worſt come to the worſt, a Man 
in ſo doing would be ruined more honourably than otherwiſe 
preferred. | | ps 

4. And Laſtly, A fourth Thing that makes a Governour juſtly de- 
ſpiſed, is a Proneneſs to deſpiſe others. There is a kind of ReſpeR due 
to the meaneſt Perſon, even from the greateſt ; for it is the mere Fa- 
vour of Providence, that he, who is actually the greateſt, was not the 
meaneſt. A Man cannot caſt his Reſpe&s ſo low, but they will re- 
bound and return upon him. what Heaven beſtows upon the Earth 
in kind Influences, and benign Aſpects, is paid it back again in Sacrifice, 
Incenſe, and Adoration. And ſurely, a great Perſon gets more by o- 
bliging his Inferior, than he can by diſdaining him; as a Man has a 
greater Advantage by ſowing and dreſſing his Ground, than he can 
have by trampling upon it, It is not to inſult and domineer, to look 
diſdainfully, and revile imperiouſly, that procures an Eſteem from any 
one; it will indeed make Men keep their Diſtance ſufficiently, but it 
will be Diſtance without Reverence. 

And thus I have ſhewn four deveral Cauſes that may juſtly render 
any Ruler deſpiſed z and by the ſame Work, 1 hope, have made it e- 
vident, how little Cauſe men have to deſpiſe the Rulers of our Church; 

God is the Fountain of Honour, and the Conduit by which he con- 
veys it to the Sons of men, are virtuous and generous Practices. But 
as for us, who have more immediately and nearly devoted, both our 
Perſons and Concerns to his Service, it were infinitely vain to expect 
it upon any other Terms, Some indeed may pleaſe and promiſe them- 
ſelves high Matters, from full Revenues, ſtately Palaces, Court-Intereſts, 
and great Dependenciesz But that which makes the Clergy glorious, 
is to be knowing in their Profeſſion, unſpotted in their Lives, active 
and laborious in their Charges, bold and reſolute in oppoſing Seducers, 
and daring to look Vice in the Face, though never ſo potent and il- 
Iuſtrious. And laſtly, to be gentle, courteous, and compaſſionate to all. 

Theſe are our Robes and our Maces, our Eſcutcheons, and higheſt Ti- 
tles of Honour: For by all theſe Things God is honoured, who has 
declared this the e Rikla and Standard of all Honour derivable up: 
on Men, that thoſe who honour Him, ſball be honoured by Him. 


To which GOD, fearful in Praiſes, and working Wonders, be render'd 
and aſcribed as is moſt due, all Praiſe, Might Majeſty and Do- 
minion, both now and for evermore, Amen, 
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If any Man will do his Will, he ſhall know 
of the Doctrine, Whether it be of God, or 
Whether 1 ſpeak of my ſelf. | 


HEN God was pleaſed to new-model the World 
by the Introduction of a new Religion, and that 
in the room of One ſet up by Himſelf, it was 
requiſite, that he ſhould recommend it to the 
Reaſons of Men with the ſame Authority and 
Evidence, that enforced the former; and that a 
Religion eſtabliſhed by God Himſelf, ſhould not 
be diſplaced by any Thing under a Demonſtra- 
tion of that Divine Power that firſt introduced 

it. And the whole Jewiſh OEconomy, we know, was brought in with 

Miracles; the Law was writ and confirmed by the ſame Almighty Hand, 
The whole Univerſe was ſubſervient to its Promulgation. The Signs 

of Egypt and the Red-Sea ; Fire and a Voice from Heaven; the Heights 

of the One, and the Depths of the Other; ſo that (as it were) from 
the Top to the Bottom of Nature there ifued forth one univerſal uni- 
ted Teſtimony of the Divinity of the Maſaick Law and Religion. And 
this ſtood in the World for the Space of two thouſand Years ; till at 
length, in the Fulneſs of Time, the Reaſon of Men ripening to ſuch 

a Pitch, as to be above the Pxdagogy of Moſess Rod, and the 

Diſcipline of Types, God thought fit to diſplay the Subſtance without 

the Shadow, and to read the World a Lecture of an higher, and more ſub- 

lime Religion in Chriſtianity. But the J7ewiſh was yet in Poſſeſſion, and 
therefore that this might ſo enter, as not to intrude, it was to bring its 

Warrant from the ſame Hand of Omnipotence. And for this Cauſe, 
Chriſt, that he might not make either a ſuſpected of precarious Addreſs 

to Mens Underſtandings, out-does Moſes, before he diſplaces him ; 
ſhews an aſcendent Spirit above him, raifes the Dead, and cures 
more Plagues than he brought upon Fgypt, caſts out Devils, 
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and heals the Deaf, ſpeaking ſuch Words, as even gave Ears to hear 
them; cures the Rap and the Lame, and makes the very Dumb 
to ſpeak for the Truth of his Doctrine. But what was the Reſult 
of all this? Why, ſome look upon him as an Impoſtor, and a Con- 
jurer, 'as an Agent for Beelzebub, and therefore reject his Goſpel, hold 
faſt their Law, and will not let Moſes give place to the Mag i- 

cian. 

Now the Cauſe that Chriſt's Doctrine was rejected, muſt of ne- 
ceſſity be one of theſe Two. 1. An Inſufficiency in the Arguments 
brought by Chriſt to enforce it. Or, 2. An Indiſpoſition in the Per: 
ſons, to whom this Doctrine was addreſſed, to receive it. 

And for this Chriſt, who had not only an infinite Power to work 
Miracles, but alſo an equal Wiſdom both to know the juſt Force and 
Meaſure of every Argument, or Motive to perſuade, or cauſe Aſſent; 
and withal, to look through apd through all the dark Corners of the 

Soul of Man, all the Windin and Turnings, and various Work- 
ings of his Faculties: and to diſcern how, and by what Means they 
are to be wrought upon; and what prevails upon them, and 
what does not. He, I ſay, ſtates the whole Matter upon this 
Iſſue; that the Arguments by which his Doctrine addreſſed it 
ſelf to the Minds of Men, were proper, adequate, and ſufhci- 
ent to compaſs their reſpe&ive Ends in perſuading, or convincing 
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was no ſuch Defect in the natural Light of Man's Underſtanding, or 
* knowing Faculty; but that conſidered in it ſelf, it would be apt e- 
"i nough to cloſe with, and yield its Aſſent to the Evidence, of thoſe Ar- 
guments duly offered to, and laid before it. And yet, that after all 
this, the Event proved otherwiſe ; and that, notwithſtanding both 
the Weight and Fitneſs of the Arguments to perſuade, and the Light 
of Man's Intelle& to meet this perſuaſive Evidence with a ſuitable 
Aſent, no Aſent followed, nor were Men thereby actually perfuaded 
he charges it wholly upon the Corruption, the — and Vi- 
tioſity ot Man's Will, as the only Cauſe that rendered all the Argu- 
ments, his Doctrine came cloathed with, unſucceſsful. And conſe- 
quently, he athrms here in the Text, that Men muſt love the Truth, 
before they throughly believe it; and that the Goſpel has then only 
a free Admiſſion into the Aſſent of the Underſtanding, when it brings 
a Paſſport from a rightly diſpoſed Will, as being . great Faculty 
of Dominion, that commands all, that ſhuts out, and lets in what 


22 it pleaſes, and in a word, keeps the Keys of the whole 
oul, | 


2 2 
—— — 


forth and handle in the Proſecution of theſe four following Heads. 


ſo much ſtuck at and was ſo averſe from believing. 

II. I ſhall ſhew, that Mens Unbelief of it, was from no Defe& or 
Inſufficiency in the Arguments brought by Chriſt to enforce it. 

III. I ſhall ſhew, what was the true and proper Cauſe, into which 
this Unbelief was reſolved, | 

IV. And laſtly, I ſhall ſhew, that a pious and well-diſpoſed Mind, 
attended with a Readineſs to obey the known Will of God, is the 
ſureſt and beſt Means to enlighten the Underſtanding to a Belief of 
Chriſtianity, | 

Of theſe in their Order: And, ; 
I. For the Doctrine of Chriſt, We muſt take it in the known 
and common Dixiſion of it, into Matters of Belief; and Matters ot Practice. 
| The 


the Perſons to whom they were propoſed z and moreover, that there 


ad. 2 1 ee 


This is the Deſign and Purport of the Words, which 1 ſhall draw 
I. I ſhall ſhew, what the Doctrine of Chriſt was, that the World 
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The Matters of Belief related chiefly to his Perſon and Offices; As, 
« That he was the Meſſias that ſhould come into the World. The e- 
« ternal Son of God, begotten of Him before all Worlds, That in 


„ Time, he was made Man, and born of a pure Virgin. That he 


« ſhould die and ſatisfy for the Sins of the World; and that he ſhould 
© riſe again from the Dead, and aſcend into Heaven; and there ſitting 
« at the Right Hand of God, hold the Government of the whole 


« World, tilt the Great and Laſt Day; in which he ſhould judge both 


the Quick and the Dead, raiſed to Life again with the very ſame Bo- 
« dies; and then deliver up all Rule and Government into the Hands 
© of his Father. Theſe were the great Articles and Credenda of Chri- 
ſtianity, that ſo much ſtartled the World, and ſeemed to be ſuch as 
not only brought in a new Religion amongſt Men, but alſo required 
new Reaſon to embrace it. ; : N 
The other Part of his Doctrine lay in Matters of Practice; which 
we find contained in his ſeveral Sermons, but principally in that 
glorious, full, and admirable Diſcourſe upon the Mount; recorded in 
the 5th, th, and 7th Chapters of St. Matthew, All which Particu- 
lars, if we would reduce to one general comprehenſive Head, they are 
all wrapt up in the Doctrine of Self-denial, preſcri- 
bing to the World the moit inward Purity of Heart, Serm. the 3d. p. 28. 
and a conſtant Conflict with all our ſenſual Appe- 
tites, and worldly Intereſts, even to the quitting of all that is dear to 


us, and the ſacrificing of Life it ſelf, rather than knowingly to omit - 


the leaſt Duty, or commit the leaſt Sin. And this was that which 


grated harder upon, and raiſed greater Tumults and Bollings in the 


Hearts of Men, than the Strangeneſs, and ſeeming Unreaſonableneſs 


of all the former Articles, that'took up chiefly in Speculation and Be- 


lief, | 


And that this was ſo, will appear from a Conſideration of the 
State and Condition the World was in, as to Religion, when Chriſt 


promulged his Doctrine. Nothing farther than the outward Action 
was then lookt after, and when that failed, there was an Expiation 
ready in the Opus operatum of a Sacrifice, So that all their Virtue 
and Religion lay in their Folds and their Stalls, and what was want- 
ing in the Innocence, the Blood of Lambs was to ſupply. The Scribes 
and Phariſees, who were the great Doctors of the J7ewiſh Church, 
expounded the Law no farther. They accounted no Man a Mur- 
therer, but he that ſtuck a Knife into his Brother's Heart. No 
Man an Adulterer, but he that actually defiled his Neighbour's Bed, 
They thought it no Injuſtice, nor Irreligion to proſecute the ſevereſt 
Retaliation or Revenge; ſo that, at the ſame time their outward 
Man might be a Saint, and their inward Man a Devil. No Care 


at all was had to curb the Unrulineſs of Anger, or the Exorbi- 


tance of Deſire, Amongſt all their Sacrifices, they never ſacrificed 
ſo much as one Luft. - Bulls and Goats bled apace, but neither 
the Violence of the one, nor the Wantonneſs of the other ever died 
a Victim at any of their Altars. So that no Wonder, that a Do- 
ctrine which arraigned the Irregularities of the moſt inward Motions 


and Aﬀections of the Soul, and told Men, that Anger and harſh. 


Words were Murther, and Looks and Deſires, Adultery ; that a Man 
might ſtab with his Tongue, and aſſaſſinate with his Mind, pollute 
himſelf with a Glance, and forfeit Eternity by a Caſt of his Eye. 
No wonder, I ſay, that ſuch a Doctrine made a ſtrange Buſtle and 
Diſturbance in the World, which then fat warm and eaſy in a 


free Enjoyment of their Luſts; ordering Matters ſo, that they put 
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iet upon the great Rule of Virtue, the Law, and made a ſhift te 
3 chem guiltleſs, in ſpite of all their Sins; to break 
the Precept, and at the ſame time to baffle the Curſe, Contriving 
to themſelves ſuch a ſort of Holineſs, as ſhould pleaſe God and 
themſelves too; juſtify and ſave them harmleſs, but never ſanctify, 
nor make them better. 3 YA 

But the ſevere Notions of Chriſtianity turned all this up-ſide down, 
filling all with Surprize and Amazement ; coy ns upon the World, 
like Light darting full upon the Face of a Man aſleep, who had a 
Mind to fleep on, and not to be diſturbed : They were terrible a- 
ſtoniſhing Alarms to Perſons grown fat and wealthy by a long and 
ſucceſsful Impoſture; by ſuppreſſing the true Senſe of the Law, by 
putting another Veil upon Moſes ; and in a word, perſuading the 
World, that Men might be honeſt and religious, happy and bleſſed, 
though they never denied, nor mortified one of their corrupt Ap- 
petites. 5 5 
K And thus much for the firſt Thing propoſed; which was to give 
you 2 brief Draught of the Doctrine of Chriſt, that met with ſo lit. 
dle Aſſent from the World in general, and from the Jews in par- 
ticular, I come now to the 


III. Second Thing propoſed : Which was to ſhew, That Mens Unbelief 


of Chriſt's Doctrine, was from no Defed or Inſufficiency in, the Arg u- 
ments brought by Chriſt to enforce it. This I ſhall make appear two 
Ways. | 

7 By ſhewing, that the Arguments ſpoken of, were in themſelves 
convincing and ſufficient. : : 

2, By ſhewing, that upon Suppoſition they were not ſo, yet their 
Inſufficiency was not the Cauſe of their Rejection. 

1. And firſt for the firſt of theſe, That the Arguments brought by 
Chriſt for the Cofirmation of his Do@rine were in themſelves convin- 
cing and ſufficient, 1 ſhall inſiſt only upon the convincing Power 
of the two Principal. One from the Prophecies recorded concerning 
Him; the Other from the Miracles done by Him, Of both very 
briefly. And for the former, There was a full, entire Harmony, and 
Conſent of all the Divine Predictions receiving their Completion in 
Chriſt, The Strength of which Argument lies in this, that it e- 
vinces the Divine Miſſion of Chriſt's Perſon, and thereby proves him 
to be the Meſſias ; which by Conſequence proves and aflerts the 
Truth of his Doctrine. For he that was ſo ſent by God, could de- 
Clare nothing but the Will of God. And ſo evidently do all 


the Prophecies agree to Chriſt, that I dare with great Confidence | 


affirm, that if the Prophecies recorded of the Meſiah are not ful- 
filled in Jeſus of Nazareth, it is impoſſible to know or diſtinguiſh, 
when a Prophecy is fulfilled, and when not, in any Thing or Perſon 
whatſoever, which would utterly evacuate the Uſe of them. But in Chriſt 
they all meet with ſuch an invincible Luſtre and Evidence, as if they were 
not Predictions, but After-Relations, and the Pen- men of them not Pro- 
phets, but Evangeliſts. And now, can any kind of Ratiocination allow 
Chriſt all the Marks of the Meſſiab, and yet deny him to be the 
Meſſia? Could he have all the Signs, and yet not be the Thing 
ſignified 2 Could the Shadows that followed him, and were caſt from 
Him, belong to any other Body ? All theſe Things are abſurd and 
— and therefore the Force of this Argument was undeni- 
Able. | 

Nor was that other from the Miracles done by Him at all inferiour. 
The Strength and Force of which, to prove the Things they are al- 


ledged 
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ledged for, conſiſts in this, that a Miracle being a Work exceeding the 
Power of any created Agent, and conſequently being an Effect of the 


Divine Omnipotence, when it is done to give Credit, and Authority 


to any Word or Doctrine declared to proceed from God, either that 
Doctrine muſt really proceed from God, as it is declared; or God by 
that Work of His Almighty Power muſt bear Witneſs to a Falſhood, 
and ſo bring the Greature under the greateſt Obligation, that can poſ- 
ſibly engage the Aſſent of a rational Nature, to believe and aſſent to a 
Lye, For ſurely a greater Reaſon than this, cannot be produced for 
the Belief of any Thing, than for a Man to ſtand up and ſay, this and 
this I tell you as the Mind and Word of God; and to prove that it 
is ſo; I will do that before your Eyes, that you yourſelves ſhall con- 
feſs can be done by Nothing, but the Almighty Power of that God 
that can neither deceive, nor be deceived. Now if this be an irrefra- 
gable Way to convince, as the Reaſon of all Mankind muſt confeſs it 
to be, then Chriſt's Doctrine came attended and enforced with the 
greateſt Means of Conviction imaginable. Thus much for the Argu- 
ment in Theſi; and then for the Aſſumption that Chriſt did ſuch 
Miraculous and ſupernatural Works to confirm what he ſaid, we need 
only repeat the Meſſage ſent by him to John the Baptiſt : That the Dumb 
ſpake, the Blind ſaw, the Lame walked, and the Dead were raiſed. Which Par- 


. ticulars none of his bittereſt Enemies ever pretended to deny, they being 


conveyed to them; by an Evidence paſt all Exception, even the Evidence 
of Senſe; nay of thequickeſt, the ſureſt, and moſt authentick of all the Sen- 
ſes; the Sight: Which if it be not certain in the Reports and Repreſentation 
it makes of Things to the Mind, there neither 1s nor can be naturally, an 
ſuch Thing as Certainty, or Knowledge in the World. And thus muc 
for the firſt Part of the ſecond general Thing propoſed ; namely, that the 
Arguments brought by Chriſt for the Proof of his Doctrine, were in themſelves 
convincing and ſufficient. | 2 5 | I 
2, I come now tothe other Part of it, which is to ſhew, That admitting or 
ſuppoſing that they were not ſufficient, yet their Inſufficiency was not the 
Cauſe of .their actual Rejection. Which will appear from theſe follow- 
ing Reaſons. PUNE FTF | 
(1.) Becauſe thoſe who rejected Chriſt's Doctrine, and the Arguments 
by which he confirmed it, fully believed and aſſented to other Things 
conveyed to them with leſ Evidence. Such as were even the Miracles 
of Moſes himſelf, upon the Credit and Authority of which ſtood the 
whole OEconomy of the 7ewiſh Conſtitution, For though I grant that 
they believed his Miracles upon the Credit of conſtant unerring Tradi- 
tion, both written and unwritten, and grant alſo that ſuch Tradition 


was of as great Certaiut) as the Reports of Senſe; yet ftillI affirm that it 


was not of the ſame Evidence, which yet is the greateſt and moſt immediate 
Ground of all Aſſent. 


The Evidence of Senſe (as I have noted) is the Cleareſt that natii- 


rally the Mind of Man can receive, and is indeed the Foundation 


both of all the Evidence and Certaint) too, that Tradition is capable of; 
which pretends to no other Credibility from the Teſtimony and Word 
of ſome Men, but becauſe. their Word is at length traced up to, and 
originally terminates in the Senſe and Experience of ſome others, 
which could not be known beyond that Compaſs of Time in which 
it was exerciſed, but by being told and reported to ſuch, as, not li- 
ving at that Time, ſaw it not, and by them to others, and ſo down 
from one Age to another. For we therefore believe the Report of ſome 
Men concerning a Thing, becauſe it implies that there were ſome o- 
thers who actually ſaw that Thing. It is clear therefore, that want 
ef Evidence could not be the Cauſe that the Jews rejected and dis- 
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believed the Goſpel, ſince they embraced and believed the Law, upon 


the Credit of thoſe Miracles that were leſs evident. For thoſe of Chriſt 


they knew by Sight and Senſe, thoſe of Moſes only by Tradition; 
which, though equally certazn, yet were by no means equally evident 


r h - 3 1 
Thee eee and aſſented to Things that were neither evident, 


nor certain but only probable z, for they converſed, they traded, they 


dized, and by ſo doing, frequently ventured their whole E- 
3 2 9 a probable Belief or Perſuaſion of the Ho- 
and Truth of thoſe whom they dealt and correſponded with. 


And Intereſt, eſpecially in worldly Matters, and yet more eſpecially with 


a Jew, never proceeds but upon Suppoſal, at leaſt, of a firm and 


ſufficient Bottom: From whence it is manifeſt, that ſince they could 
believe, and practically rely upon, and that even in their deareſt Con- 
cerns, bare Probabilities, they could not with any Colour of Reaſon 
pretend Want of Evidence for their Disbelief of Chriſt's Doctrine, 
which came enforced with Arguments far ſurpaſſing all ſuch Proba - 


bilities. 


3. They believed and aſſented to Things neither evident nor cer- 
tain, nor yet ſo much as probable, but actually falſe and fallacious, 
Such as were the abſurd Doctrines and Stories of their Rabbzns. 
Which, though fince Chriſt's Time, they have grown much more 
numerous and fabulous than before, op even then did ſo much 
peſter the Church, and ſo grofly abuſe and delude the Minds of 
that People, that Contradictions themſelves aſſerted by Rabbjes were 
equally received and revered by them as the ſacred and infallible 
Word of God, And whereas they rejected Chriſt and his Doctrine, 


though every Tittle of it came enforced with Miracle and the beſt 


Arguments that Heaven and Earth could back it with; yet Chriſt 
then foretold, and After-Times confirmed that Prediction of his in 
Joh. v. 43. that they ſhould receive many Cheats and Deceivers coming 
to them in their own Name. Fellows that ſet up for Meſſi ag, only 
upon their own Heads, without pretending to any Thing ſingular 
or miraculous, but Impudence and Impoſture. 

From all which it follows, that the Jews could not alledge ſo much 
as a Pretence of the Want of Evidence in the Argument brought 
by Chriſt to prove the Divinity and Authority of his Doctrine, as 
a Reaſon of their Rejection and Disbelief of it; ſince they embraced 
and believed many Things, for ſome of which they had no Evidence, 


and for others of which they had no Certainty, and for moſt of 


which they had not ſo much as Probability. Which being fo, from 
whence then could ſuch an obſtinate Infidelity, in Matters of ſo 
great Clearneſs and Credibility, take its Riſe 2 Why, this will be 
made out to us in the 

III. Third Thing propoſed, which was to ſhew, what was the true 
and proper Gauſe, into which this Unbelief of the Phariſees was reſolved, 
And that was, in a Word, the Captivity of their Wills and Affe- 
ctions to Luſts directly oppoſite to the Deſign and Spirit of Chriſtia- 
nity. They were extremely Ambitious and inſatiably covetous, and 
therefore no Impreſſion from Argument or Miracle could reach them; 
but they ſtood Proof againſt all Conviction. Now, to ſhew how the 


Pravity of the Will could Influence the Underſtanding to a Disbe- 
lief of Chriſtianity, I ſhall premiſe theſe two Conſiderations, 


1. That the Underſtanding in its Aſſent to any Religion, is very 
differently wrought upon in Perſons bred up in it, and in Perſons at 
length converted to it, For in the firſt, it finds the Mind naked, and 
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unprepoſſeſſed with any former Notions, and ſo eaſily and inſenfibly 
gains upon the Aſſent, grows up with it, and incorporates into it, 
But in Perſons adult, and already poſſeſſed with other Notions of Religion, 
the Underſtanding cannot be brought to quit theſe, and to change 
them for new; but by great Conſideration and Examination of the 
Truth and Firmneſs of the one, and comparing them with the Flaws 
and Weakneſs of the other. Which cannot be done without ſome 
Labour and Intention of the Mind, and the Thoughts dwelling a 
conſiderable Time, upon the Survey and diſcuſſion of each Particular, 
2. The other Thing to be conſidered, is; that in this great Work; 
| the Underſtanding is chiefly at the Diſpoſal of the Will, For though 
it is not in the Power of the Will, d:zre&ly either to cauſe or hin- 
deer the Aſſent of the Underſtanding to a Thing propoſed, and duly 
ſet before it; yet it is antecedently in the Power of the Will, te apply 
the Underſtanding Faculty to, or to take it off from the Conſiderati- 

on of thoſe Objects, to which, without ſuch a previous Conſiderati- 
on, it cannot yield its Aſſent. For all Aſſent preſuppoſes a ſimple Ap- 
prehenſion or Knowledge of the Terms of the Propoſition to be aſ- 
ſented to. But unleſs the Underſtanding employ and exerciſe its 
Cognitive, or Apprehenſive Power about theſe Terms, there can be 
no actual Apprehenſion of them. And the Underſtanding, as to 
the Exerciſe of this Power, is ſubjet to the Command of 
the Will, though as to the ſpecifick Nature of its Acts it is 
determined by the Object. As for Inſtance ; my Underſtanding 
cannot aſſent to this Propoſition, that Jeſus Chriſt is the Son of God x 
but it muſt firſt conſider and ſo apprehend, what the Terms and | 

Parts of it are, and what they ſignify. And this cannot be done, if 
my will be ſo ſlothful, worldly, or voluptuouſly diſpoſed, as never to 
ſuffer me at all to think of them; but perpetually to carry away, and 
apply my Mind to other Things. Thus far 1s the Underſtanding at 
the Diſpoſal of the Will. | | 
Now theſe two Conſiderations being premiſed ; namely, that Per- 
ſons grown up in the Belief of any Religion cannot change that for 
another, without applying their Underſtanding duly to conſider and 

h compare both: And then, that it is in the Power of the Will, whe- 
+ ther it will ſuffer the Underſtanding thus to dwell upon ſuch Objects 
s or no. From theſe two, I ſay, we have the true Philoſophy and Reaſon; 
d of the Phariſees Unbelief : For they could not relinquiſh their Zudasſm 
e, and embrace Chriſtianity, without conſidering, weighing and collating 
f | both Religions: And this their Underſtanding could not apply to, it 
n | it were diverted; and took off by their Will; and their Will would 
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o be ſure to divert and take it off, being wholly poſſeſſed and governed 
e | by their Covetouſneſs and Ambition, which perfectly abhorred the 
Precepts of ſuch a Doctrine. And this is the very Account that our 
we | Saviour himſelf gives of this Matter in John v. 44; How can ye believe 
d. (ſays he) who receive Honour one of another? He lookt upon it as a Thing 
e- morally impoſlible, for Perſons infinitely proud and ambitious, to frame 
a- their Minds to an impartial unbyaſs'd Conſideration of a Religion that 
dd taught nothing but Self-denial, and the Croſs; that Humility was 
13 Honour, and that the higher Men climb'd, the farther they were from 
ie |® Heaven, They could not with Patience ſo much as think of it; 
e- and therefore, you may be ſure, would never aſſent to it. And again, 


when Chriſt diſcourſed to them of Alms, and a pious Diſtribution of 
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V the Goods and Riches of this World in Luke xvi. it is ſaid in the 14. 2. 
it That the Phariſees who were covetous, heard all thoſe Things; and derided 
d BB him, Charity and Liberality is a Paradox to the covetous, The Doctrine 
E- | | | | | | 


way 
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that teaches Alms, and the Perſons that need them, are by ſuch e- 
- yually ſent packing, Tell a Miſer of Bounty to a Friend, or Mercy 
to the Poor, and point him out his Duty with an Evidence, as bright 
and piercing as the Light, yet he will not underſtand it, but ſhuts 
his Eyes as cloſe as he does his Hands, and reſolves not to be convinced, 
In both theſe "Caſes, there is an incurable Blindneſs cauſed by a Reſo- 
lution not to ſee; and to all Intents and Purpoſes, he who will not 
open his Eyes, is for the preſent as blind as he that cannot, And thus 
1 have done with the third Thing propoſed, and ſhewn what was the : 
true Cauſe of the Phariſees Disbelief of Chriſt's Doctrine. It was the 
Predominance of thoſe two great Vices over their Will, their cove- 
touſneſs and Ambition, Paſs we now to the 
IV. And laſt, which is to ſhew, that a pious and well diſpoſed M;nd, 
attended with a Readineſs to obey the known Will of God, is the ſureſi 
and beft Means to enlighten the Underſtanding to a Belief of Chriſtzanity, 
That it is ſo, will appear upon a double Account. 
1. Firſt, upon the Account of God's Goodneſs, and the Method of 
his dealing with the Souls of Men; which is to reward every Degree 
of ſincere Obedience to his Will, with a farther Diſcovery of it, I 
underſtand more than the Ancients, ſays David, Pſalm cxix. 100. verſe. 
But how did he attain to ſuch an Excellency of Underſtanding 2 Was 
it by longer Study, or a greater Quickneſs and Felicity of Parts, than 
was in thoſe before him? No, he gives the Reaſon in the next Words, 
it was becauſe I keep thy Statutes, He got the ſtart of them in Point 
of Obedience, and thereby out-ſtript them at length in Point of Know- 
ledge. And who inold Time were the Men of extraordinary Revelations, 
but thoſe who were alſo Men of extraordinary Piety? Who were 
made privy to the Secrets of Heaven, and the hidden Will of the Al- 
mighty, but ſuch as performed his revealed Will at an higher Rate 
of Strictneſs than the reſt of the World? They were the Enochs, the 
Abrahams the Elijahs, and the Daniels; ſuch as the Scripture re- 
markably teſtifies of, that they walked with God. And ſurely, he that 
walks with another, is in a likelier way to know and underſtand his 
Mind; than he that follows him at a Diſtance. Upon which Ac- 
count, the learned Jem, ſtill made this one of the Ingredients that 
went to conſtitute a Prophet, that he ſhould be perfectus in moralibus, 
a Perſon of exact Morals and unblameable in his Life. The Gift of 
Prophecy being a Ray of ſuch a Light, as never darts it ſelf upon a 
Dunhill. And what I here obſerve occaſionally of extraordinary Re- 
velation and Prophecy, will by Analogy and due Proportion extend 
even to thoſe Comunications of God's Will, that are requiſite to Mens 
Salvation, An honeſt, hearty Simplicity and Proneneſs to do all 
that a Man knows of God's Will, is the ready, certain, and infalli- 
ble Way to know more of it. For I am ſure it may be ſaid of the 
practical knowledge of Religion, that to him that hath ſhall be given, 
and be ſhall have more abundantly. 7” | 
I dare not, I confeſs, joyn in that bold Aſſertion of ſome, that fa- 
cienti quod in ſe eſt, Deus nec debet, nec poteſt deneg are gratiam ; which 5 
indeed, is no leſs than a direct Contradiction in the very Terms; for s 
if Deus debet then id quod debetur non eſt gratia; there being a per- 
ſect Inconſiſtency between that which is of Debt, and that which 
is of Free Gift. And therefore leaving the non debet, and the non po- 
zeſt to thoſe that can bind and looſe the Almighty at their Pleaſure; 
Jo much, I think, we may pronounce ſafely in this Matter, that the 
Goodneſs and Mercy of God is ſuch, that he never deſerts a ſincere 
Perſon, nor ſuffers any one that ſhall live (even according to theſe 
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Meaſures of Sincerity) up to what he knows, to periſh for Want 
of any Knowledge, neceſſary, and what is more, ſufficient to fave 
him. 42 

If any one ſhould here ſay: Were there then none living up to theſe 
Meaſures of Sincerity amongſt the Heathen? And if there were, did 
the Goodneſs of God afford ſuch Perſons Knowledge enough to ſave 
them? My Anſwer is according to that of St. Paul, I judge not thoſe 
that are without the Church: They ſtand or fall to their own Maſter : 
1 have nothing to ſay of them. Secret things belong to God, it be- 
comes us to be thankful to God and charitable to Men. 

2. A pious and well-diſpoſed Will is the readieſt Means to en- 
lighten the Underſtanding to a Knowledge of the Truth of Chri- 
ſtianity, upon the Account of a natural Efficiency; foraſmuch as a 
Will fo diſpoſed will be ſure to engage the Mind in a ſevere Search 
into the great and concerning Truths of Religion : Nor will it only 
engage the Mind in ſuch a Search; but it will alſo accompany that 
Search with two Diſpoſitions, directly tending to, and principally 
productive of, the Diſcoveries of Truth; namely, Diligence and Im- 
partiality, And, TY 

(I.) For the Diligence of the Search. Diligence is the great Har- 
binger of Truth; which rarely takes up in any Mind, till that has 
gone before, and made room for it. It is a ſteady, conſtant, and per- 
tinacious Study, that naturally leads the Soul into the Knowledge 
of that, which at firſt ſeemed locked up from it. For this keeps 
the Underſtanding long in converſe with an Object; and long Con- 
verſe brings Acquaintance. Frequent Confideration of a Thing wears 
off the Strangeneſs of it; and ſhews it in its ſeveral Lights, and va- 
rious Ways of Appearance to the View of the Mind, | 

Truth is a great Strong-Hold, barred and fortified by God and Na- 
ture; and Diligence is U the Underſtanding's laying Siege to 
it: So that, as in a kind of Warfare, it muſt be perpetually upon 
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the Watch; obſerving all the Avenues and Paſſes to it, and accor- 


; dingly making its Approaches, Sometimes it thinks it gains a Point 
: and preſently again, it finds it ſelf baffled and beaten off: Yet ſtill it 
: renews the Onſet; attacks the Difficulty afreſh ; plants this Rea- 
. ſoning, and that Argument, this Conſequence, and that Diſtinction, 
f like ſo many intellectual Batteries, till at length it forces a Way and 
1 Paſſage into the obſtinate encloſed Truth, that ſo long withſtood, 
- and defied all its Aſſaults. . 99 705 
4 The Jeſuites have a ſaying common amongſt them, touching the 
8 Inſtitution of Youth, (in which their chief Strength and Talent lies) 
1 that Yexatio dat Intelledum. As when the Mind caſts and turns 
1 itt ſelf reſtleſly from one Thing to another, ſtrains this Power of the 
e Soul to apprehend, that to judge, another to divide, a fourth to re- 
„ member; thus tracing out the nice and ſcarce obſeryable Difference 
of ſome Things, and the real Agreement of others, till at length 
1a it brings all the Ends of a long and various Hyperheſts together, ſees 
h how one Part coheres with, and depends upon another, and ſo clears 
Ir off all the appearing Contrarieties and Contradictions that ſeemed to 
r- lie croſs and uncouth, and to make the whole unintelligible. This 
h is the laborious and vexatious Inqueſt, that the Soul muſt make af- 
o- ter Science. For Truth, like a ſtately Dame, will not be ſeen, nor 
>; ſhew herſelf at the firſt Viſit, nor match with the Underſtanding up- 
e on an ordinary Courtſhip or Addreſs. Long and tedious Attendances 
re muſt be given, and the hardeſt Fatigues endured, and digeſted ; nor 
ſe did ever the moſt pregnant Wit in the World bring forth any Thing 
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great, laſting and conſiderable, without ſome Pain and Travail, ſome 
Pangs and Throws before the Delivery. LY 

Now all this, that I have ſaid, is to ſhew the Force of Diligence 
in the Inveſtigation of Truth, and particularly of the nobleſt of all 
Truths, which is that of Religion. But then, as Diligence is the 
great Diſcoverer of Truth, ſo is the Will the great Spring of Dili- 

ence, For no Man can heartily ſearch after that which he is not 
very deſirous to find. Diligence is to the Undeſtanding, as the Whet- 
ſtone to the Razorz but the Will is the Hand that muſt apply one 
to the other. : L 
What makes many Men ſo ſtrangely immerſe themſelves, ſome in 4 
chymical, and ſome in mathematical Enquiries, but becauſe they | 
ſtrangely love the things they labour in? Their intent Study gives 8 
them Skill and Proficiency, and their particular Affection to theſe Kinds ; 
of Knowledge, puts them upon ſuch Study. Accordingly let there 15 
be but the ſame Propenſity, and Bent of Will to Religion, and there 
will be the ſame Sedulity, and indefatigable Induſtry in Mens En- 
quiry into it. And then, in the natural Courſe of Things, the Con- : 
ſequent of a ſedulous Seeking is Finding, and the Fruit of Enquiry is | 
Information. 8 2 1 

(2.) A pious and well-diſpoſed Will gives not only Diligence, but ö 
alſo Impartiality to the Underſtanding, in 1ts Search into Religion, | 
which is as abſolutely neceſſary to give Succeſs to our Enquiries into | 
Truth, as the former; it being ſcarce poſſible for that Man to hit . 
the Mark, whoſe Eye is ſtill glancing upon ſomething beſide it. Par- 
tiality is properly the Underſtanding's judging according to the Incli- „ 
nation of the Will and Affections, and not according to the exact 
Truth of Things, or the Merits of the Cauſe before it. Affection 
is ill a Briber of the Judgment; and it is hard for a Man to admit 
a Reaſon againſt the Thing he loves, or to confeſs the Force of an 
Argument againſt an Intereſt. 

In this Caſe, he prevaricates with his own Underſtanding, and cannot 
ſeriouſly and ſincerely ſet his Mind to conſider the Strength, to poiſe | 
the Weight, and to diſcern the Evidence of the cleareſt and beſt Argu- | 
mentations where they would conclude againſt the Darling of his Pe- 
ſires, For ſtill, that beloved Thing poſſeſſes, and even engroſſes him, | 

and like a colour'd Glaſs before his Eyes caſts its own Colour and Tin&ture 
upon all the Images and Idea's of Things that paſs from the Fancy 
to the Underſtanding ;z and ſo abſolutely does it ſway that, that if a 
ſtrange irreſiſtible Evidence of ſome unacceptable Truth ſhould chance 
to ſurprize and force Reaſon to aſſent to the Premiſes, Affection would 
yet ſtep in at laſt, and make it quit the Concluſion, 

Upon which Account, Socinus and his Followers ſtate the Reaſon of 
a Man's believing or embracing Chriſtianity upon the natural Good- 
neſs, or virtuous Diſpoſition of his Mind, which they ſometimes call 
Naturalis Probitas, and ſometimes Animus in Virtutem Pronus. For 
(ſay they) the whole Doctrine of Chriſtianity, teachesnothing but what 
is perfe&ly ſuitable to, and co-incident with the ruling Principles, that 
a virtuous and well inclined Man is acted by; and with the main Intereſt 
that he propoſes to himſelf. So that as ſoon as ever it is declared to 
ſuch an one, he preſently clofes in, accepts, and complies with it, as 
a prepared Soil eagerly takes in, and firmly retains ſuch ſeed or Plants 
as particularly agree with it. 

With ordinary Minds, ſuch, as much the greateſt Part of the World 
are, tis the Suitableneſs, not the Evidence of a Truth, that makes it to 
be aſſented to. And it is ſeldom that any Thing practically convinces 
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s Man,*that does not pleaſe him firſt. If you would be ſure of him; 
you muſt inform, and gratify him too. But now, Impartiality ſtrips 
the Mind of Prejudice and Paſſion, keeps it right and even from the 
Byaſsof Intereſt and Defire, and ſo preſents it like a Raſa Tabula, equall 

diſpoſed to the Reception of all Truth. So that the Soul lies prepared, 
and open to entertain it, and prepoſſeſſed with nothing that can oppoſe: 
or thruſt it out. For where Diligence opens the Door of the Under. 
ſtanding, and Impartiality keeps it, Truth is ſure to find both an En. 
tranceand a Welcome too. FF „„ Woe LIEN 8 
And thus I have done with the fourth and laſt general Thing pro- 
poſed, and proved by Argument, that 4 pious and well diſpoſed Mind, 
attended with a Readineſs to obey the known Will of God, is the ſureſt 
and beſt Means to enlighten the Underſtanding to a Belief of Chriſtianity. 
Now, from the foregoing Particulars, by way of Uſe, we may col- 
le& theſe two Things, . „ 
1. The true Cauſe of that Atheiſm, that Scepticiſm and Cavilling 
at Religion, Which we ſee, and have cauſe to lament in too many in 
theſe Days. It is not from any Thing weak or wanting in our Re- 
ligion, to ſupport, and enable it to look the ſtrongeſt Arguments, and 
the ſevereſt and moſt controuling Reaſon in the Face. But Men. are 
atheiſtical, becauſe they are firſt vicious; and queſtion the Truth of 
Chriſtianity, becauſe they hate the Practice, And therefore, that they 
may ſeem to have ſome Pretence and Colour to fin on freely, and to 
ſurrender up themſelves wholly to their Senſuality, without any Im- 
putation upon their Judgment, and to quit their Moral, without any 
Diſcredit to their Intelle&nals ; they fly to ſeveral ſtale, trite, pitiful Ob- 
jections and Cavils, ſome againſt Religion in general, and ſome againſt 
Chriſtianity in particular, and ſome againſt the very firſt Principles of 
Morality; to give them ſome poor Credit and Countenance in the Pur- 
ſuit of their brutiſh Courſes. * 

Few practical Errors in the World are embraced upon the Stock of 
Conviction, but Inclination: For though indeed the Judgment may 
err upon the Account of Weakneſs, yet where there is one Error that 
enters in at this Door, ten are let into it through the Will. That, for 
the moſt part, being ſet upon thoſe Things, which Truth is a direct 
Obſtacle to the Enjoyment of; and where both cannot be had, a Man 
will be ſure to buy his Enjoyment, though he pays down Truth for 

the Purchaſe, For in this Caſe, the farther from Truth, the farther 
from Trouble: Since Truth ſhews ſuch an one, what he is unwilling 
to ſee, and tells him what he hates to hear. They are the ſame 


— 


— 


Beams that ſhine and enlighten, and are apt to ſcorch too: And it is 


impoſſible for a Man engaged in any wicked Way, to have a clear 
Underſtanding of it, and a quiet Mind in it together. OP | 

But theſe Sons of Epicurus, both for Voluptuouſneſs, and Irreligi- 
on alſo, (as it is hard to ſupport the former without the lat- 
ter) theſe, I fay, reſt not here; but (if you will take them at their 
Word) they muſt alſo paſs for the only Wits of the Age: Though 
greater Arguments, I am ſure, may , be produced againſt this, than 
any they. can alledge againſt the moſt improbable Article of Chriſti- 
anity. But heretofore the Rate and Standard of Wit was very dif- 
ferent from what it is now-days. No Man was then accounted a Wit 
for ſpeaking ſuch Things, as. deſerved to have the Tongue cut out 
that ſpake them, Nor did any Man paſs for a Philoſopher, or a Man 
of Def ch, for talking atheiſtically; or a Man of Parts for employing 
ther gainſt that God that gave them, For then, the World was ge- 
netaliy better inclined ; Virtue, was in ſo much Reputation, as to be 
pretended 
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5 ded to at leaſt. And Virtue, whether ina Chriſtian, or in an In. 
Rael can have no Intereſt to be ſerved either by Atheiſm or Infide. 
* which Cauſe, could we but prevail with the greateſt Debau- 
'Thees amongſt us to change their Lives, we ſhould find it no very 
hard Matter to change their Judgments. For notwithſtanding all 
their Talk of Reaſon and Philoſophy, which (God knows) they are 
deplorably Strangers to; and thoſe unanſwerable Doubts and Difficul- 
ties, which over their Cups or their Coffee, they pretend to have a- | 
ainſt Chriſtianity : perſuade but the covetous Man not to deify his 
Koner) the proud Man not to adore himſelf; the laſcivious Man to | 
throw off his lewd Amours; the intemperate man to abandon his Re- 
vels; and fo for any other Vice, that is apt to abuſe and pervert the a 
Mind of Man; and I dare undertake that all their Giant- like Objecti- ; 
ons againſt Chriſtian Religion ſhall preſently vaniſh and quit the Field. ; 
For he that is a good Man, is three Quarters of his Way towards | 
the being a good Chriſtian, whereloever he lives, or whatſoever he 
is called. ys 

2. In the next place, we learn from hence the moſt eſſectual Way | 
and Means of Proficiency and Growth in the Knowledge of the great : 
and profound Truths of Religion, and how to make us all not only $ 
good Chriſtians, but alſo expert Divines, It is a Knowledge, that Men 
are not ſo much to ſtudy, as to live themſelves into. A Knowledge, 
that paſſes into the Head through the Heart. I have heard of ſome, 
that in their latter Years, through the Feebleneſs of their Limbs, have 
been forced to ſtudy upon their Knees : And I think it might well 
become the youngeſt and the ſtrongeſt to do ſo too. Let them daily 
and inceſſantly pray to God for his Grace; and if God gives Grace, they 3 
may be ſure that Knowledge will not ſtay long behind. Since it is the 
ſame Spirit and Principle that purifies the Heart, and clarifies the Un- 
derſtanding. Let all their Enquiries into the deep and myſterious Points 
of Theology be begun and carried on with tervent Petitions to God; 
that he would diſpoſe their Minds to direct all their Skill and Know- 
ledze to the Promotion of a good Life, both in themſelves and others ; 
that he would uſe all their nobleſt Speculations, and moſt refined No- 
tions, only as Inſtruments, to move, and ſet a work the great Principles 
of Actions, the Will and the Affections; that he would convince them of the 
infinite Vanity and Uſeleſsneſs of all that Learning, that makes not the 
Poſſeſſor of ita better Man; that he would keep them from thoſe Sins, that 
may grieve and provoke his Holy Spirit (the Fountain of all true Light and 
Knowledge) to withdraw from them; and ſo ſeal them up under Darkneſs, 
Blindneſs, and Stupidity of Mind. For where the Heart is bent upon, and 
held under the Power of any vicious Courſe, though Chriſt himſelf ſhould 
take the contrary Virtue for his Doctrine, and do a Miracle before 
ſuch an one's Eyes, for its Application; yet he would not practically 

gain his Aſſent, but the Reſult of all would end in a Non perſuadebis 
etiamſs perſuaſeris. Few conſider what a Degree of Sottiſhneſs, and con- 

firmed Ignorance Men may fin themſelves into. | . 

This was the Caſe of the Phariſees, And no doubt, but this very 
Conſideration alſo gives us the true Reaſon, and full Explication of 

that notable and ſtrange Paſſage of Scripture, in Luk. xvi. and the laſt 

Verſe : That if Men will not hear Moſes and the Prophets, neither will 

they be perſuaded, though one roſe from the Dead. That is, where a ſtrong, 

inveterate Love of Sin has made any Doctrine or Propoſition wholly 

unſuitable to the Heart; no Argument, or Demonſtration, no nor 
Miracle whatſoever, ſhall be able to bring the Heart cordially to cloſe 
with, 
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with, and receive it. Whereas, on the contrary, if the Heart be piouſ. 
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ly diſpoſed, the natural Goodneſs of any Doctrine is enough to vouch 


for the Truth of it: For the Suitableneſs of it will endear it to the Will, 


and by endearing it to the Will, will naturally ſlide into it the Aſſent alſo, 
For in Morals, -as well as in Metaphyſicks, there is nothing really good, 
but has a Truth commenſurate to its Goodneſs, _ | | 

The Truths of Chriſt crucitied are the Chriſtian's Ph;loſophy, and a 
good Life is the Chriſtian's Logzck z that great inſtrumental introductive 
Art that muſt guide the Mind into the former. And where a long 
Courſe of Piety, and cloſe Communion with God has purged the Heart, 
and re&ified the Will, and made all Things ready for the Reception of 
God's Spirit; Knowledge will break in upon ſuch a Soul, like the Sun 
ſhining in his full Might, with ſuch a victorious Light, that nothing 
ſhall be able to reſiſt it. | 1 | 

If now at length, ſome ſhould object here, that from what has been 
delivered, it will follow, that the moſ# pious Men are ſtill the moſt know- 
ing, which yet ſeems contrary tocommon Experience and Obſervation : 


LI anſwer, that as to all Things directly conducing, and neceſſary to Sal- 


vation, there is no doubt, but they are ſo; as the meaneſt Common 
Soldier, that has fought often in an Army, has a truer and better Know- 
ledge of War, than he that has read and writ whole Volumes of it, 
but never was in any Battel. „ 5 

Practical Sciences are not to be learnt, but in the Way of Action. 
It is Experience that muſt give Knowledge in the Chriſtian Proſeſſion, 
as well as in all others. And the Knowledge drawn from Experience, 
is quite of another Kind from that which flows from Speculation, or Diſ- 
courſe, It is not the Opinion, but the Path of the Juſt, that the wiſeſt 
of Men tells us, ſhines more and more unto a perfect Day. The Obedient, 
and the Men of Practice are thoſe Sons of Light, that ſhall out- grow 


all their Doubts and Ignorances, that ſhall vide upon theſe Clouds, and 


triumph over their preſent Imperfections, till Perſuaſion paſs into Kow- 
ledge, and Knowledge advance into Aſſurance, and all come at length 


to be compleated in the Beaticfik Viſion, and a full Fruition of thoſe Joys, 


which God has in reſerve for them, whom by his Grace he ſhall pre- 
pare for Glory, 


To which GOD, Infinitely Wiſe, Holy, and Juſt, be . and 
aſcribed as is moſt due, all Praiſe, Might, Majeſty and Dominion, both 
nom and for evermore, Amen. 
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Conſecration of a Chapel, 
1667. 


Preached at the 


PREFACE. 


| NN FT ER the happy Expiration of thoſe Times, which had reformed 


X ov many Churches to the Ground, and in which Men uſed to ex- 
* 4 2 a0 their Honour to God, and their Allegiance to their Prince 


D545 the ſame Way, demoliſhing the Palaces of the one, and the Tem- 
ples of the other, it is now our Glory and Felicity, that God hes changed Men, 


Tempers with the Times, and made a Spirit of Building ſucceed a Spirit of 


Pulling down; by a miraculous Revolution, reducing many from the Head 
of a triumphant Rebellion to their old Condition of Maſons, Smiths and 
Carpenters, that in this Capacity they might repair what, ar Colonels and 
Captains, they had rained and defaced, | 

But ſiiil it is ſtrange to ſee any Eccleſiaſtical Pile, not by Ecclefiaftical 
Coſt and Influence riſing above Ground; eſpecially in an Age, in which Mens 
Mouths are open againſt the Church, but their Hands ſhut towards it; an 
Age in which, reſpe#ing ile Generality of Men, we might as ſoon expect 
Stones to be made Bread, as to be made Churches, „ 

But the more epidemical and prevailing this Evil is, the more honourable 
are thoſe h Hat :nd jhine as Exceptions from the common Practice; and 
may ſuch Places, built for the Divine Morſpip, derive an Honour and a Bleſ- 


fing upon the Head of the Builders, as great and laſting, as the Curſe and 


Infamy that never fails to reſt upon the Jacrilegious Violaters of them, and a 


greater, I am ſure I need not, I cannot w1ſh, LS N | 
Now the Foundation of what I ſhall diſcourſe upon the preſent Subject and 


Occaſion, ſhall be laid in that Place in 
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two Propoſitions. 


a. 


Ps$sALM Ixxxvii. 2. 


od hath loved the Gates of Sion, more than all 
the Dwellings of Jacob. 


HE Compariſon here exhibited between the Loye 
God bore to Sion, the great Place of his ſolemn 
Worſhip, and that which he bore to the other 
Dwellings of Iſrael, imports, as all other Com- 
pariſons do in the ſuperiour Part of them, two 
Things; Difference and Prebeminence: And ac- 
cordingly, I cannot more commodiouſly and na- 
turally contrive the Proſecution of theſe Words, 
than by caſting the Senſe of them into theſe 


I. That God bears a different Reſpect to Places ſet apart, and con- 
ſecrated to his Worſhip, from what he bears to all other Places de- 
ſigned to the Uſes of common Life. 


II. That God prefers the Worſhip paid him in ſuch Places, above 
that which is offered him in any other Places whatſoever. 

I. As to the former of theſe, this Difference of Reſpect, born by 
God to ſuch Places, from what he bears to others, may be evinced 
theſe three ſeveral Ways. 


1. By thoſe eminent Interpoſals of Providence both for the erecting 
and preſerving of ſuch Places, 


2. By thoſe notable Judgments ſhewn by God upon the Violators 
of them. | 


3. Laſtly, by declaring the Ground and Reaſon, why God ſhews 
ſuch a different Reſpe& to thoſe Places from what he manifeſts to o- 
thers, Of all which in their Order. 

I. Firſt of all then, thoſe eminent Interpoſals of the Divine Pro- 
vidence for the erecting and preſerving ſuch Places, will be one preg- 


nant and ſtrong Argumenc to prove the Difference of God's Reſpect 
to them, and to others of common Uſe, 


That Providence that univerſally caſts its Eye over all the Parts 
of the Creation, 1s yet pleaſed more particularly to faſten it upon 
ſome. God made all the World that he might be worſhipped in 
ſome Parts of the World; and therefore in the firſt and moſt early 
Times of the Church, what Care did he manifeſt to have ſuch Places 
erected to his Honour? Jacob he admoniſhed by a Viſion, as by a 
Meſenger from Heaven, to build him an Altar; and then, what 
Awe did Jacob expreſs to it? How dreadful (ſays he) is this Place > 


for ſurely it is no other than the Houfe of God, What particular 


Inſpirations were there upon Aholiab to fit him to work about the 
Sanctuary? The Spirit of God wt the Surveyor, Director and Mana- 
5 Z ger 
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per of the whole Buſineſs. But above all, how exact arid (as we 


may ſay with Reverence) how nice was God about the Building of 
the Temple? David, though a Man of moſt intimate Converſe and 


Acquaintance with God, and one who bore a kingly Preheminence 


over others, no leſs in Point of Piety than of Majeſty, after he had 
made ſuch rich, ſuch vaſt, and almoſt incredible Proviſion of Mate- 
rials for the building of the Temple; yet becauſe he had dipt his 
Hands in Blood, though but the Blood of God's Enemies, had the 


Glory of that Work took out of them, and was not permitted to 


lay a Stone in that ſacred Pile , but the whole Work was entire- 
ly reſerved for Solomon, a Prince adorned with thoſe Parts of Mind, 
and exalted by ſuch a Concurrence of all 2 Events to make 
him Glorious and Magnificent, as if God had made it his Buſineſs 
to build a Solomon, that Solomon might build him an Houſe. To 
which, had not God bore a very different Reſpect from what he bore 


to all other Places, why might not David have been permitted to 
build God a Temple, as well as to rear himſelf a Palace? Why might 


not he, who was ſo pious as to deſign, be alſo ſo proſperous as to fi- 
niſh it? God muſt needs have ſet a more than ordinary Eſteem upon 
that, which David, the Man after his own Heart, the Darling of 
Heaven, and the moſt flaming Example of a vigorous Love to God 
that ever was, was not thought fit to have an Hand 1n. 

And to proceed, when after a long Tra& of Time, the Sins of Iſrael had 


even unconſecrated and prophaned that Sacred Edifice, and thereby rob- 
bed it of its only Defence, the Palladium of God's Preſence, ſo that the 


Aſſyrians laid it even with the Ground; yet after that a long Captivi- 
ty and Affliction had made the Jews fit again for ſo great a Privilege, 
as a publick place to worſhip God in, how did God put it into the 
Heart, even of an heathen Prince to promote the building of a ſecond 
Temple! How was the Work undertook and carried on amidſt all the 
Unlikelihoods and diſcouraging Circumſtances imaginable ! The Buil- 
ders holding the Sword in one Hand, to defend the Trowel working 
with the other; yet finiſh'd and completed it was, under the Conduct 
and Protection of a peculiar Providence, that made the Inſtruments of 
that great Deſign prevalent and victorious, and all thoſe Mountains of 
Oppoſition to become Plains before Zorobabel. | 
nd laſtly, when Herod the Great, whoſe Magnificence ſerved him 
inſtead of Piety to prompt him to an Action, if not in him religious, 
yet heroick at leaſt, thought fit to pull down that Temple, and to 
build one much more glorious, and fit for rhe Saviour of the World 
to appear and preach in. Foſephus, in his 15th Book of the Few;ſb 
Antiquities, and the 14th Chapter, ſays, that during all the Time of 
its Building, there fell not ſo much as a Shower to interrupt the Work, 
but the Rain ſtill fell by Night, that it might not retard the Buſineſs 
of the Day. If this were ſo, I am not of the Number of thoſe who 
can aſcribe ſuch great and ſtrange Paſſages to Chance, or ſatisfy my 
Reaſon in aſſigning any other Cauſe of this, but the Kindneſs of God 
himſelf to the Place of his Worthip, making the common Influences 
of Heaven to ſtop their Courſe, and pay a kind of Homage to the rear- 
ing of ſo ſacred a Structure. Though 1 muſt confeſs, that David's be- 
ing prohibited, and Herod permitted to build Goda Temple might ſeem 
ſtrange, did not the Abſoluteneſsof God's good Pleaſure ſatisfy all ſober 
Minds, of the Reaſonableneſs of God's Proceedings, though never ſo 
ſtrange and unaccountable, 3 
Add to all this, that the extraordinary Manifeſtations, of God's Pre- 
lence were ſtill in the Sanctuary: The Cloyd, the Mrim, and Thummim, 
and 
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and the oracular Anſwers of God, were Graces and Prerogatives proper 
and peculiar to the Sacredneſs of this Place. Theſe were the Digni- 
ties that made it (as it were) the Preſence- Chamber of the Almighty, 


the Room of Audience, where He declared that He would receive and 


anſwer Petitions from all Places under Heaven, and where He diſplayed 
his Royalty and Glory. There was no Parlour or Dining-Room in all 
the Dwellings of Jacob, that he vouchſafed the like Privileges to. And 
moreover, how full are God's Expreſſions to this Purpoſe ! Here have ] 
placed my Name, and here will 1 dwell, for I have a Delight there- 
ill, | ; . | 3 ; 20 ; t 

But to evidence, how different a Reſpect God bears to Things con- 
ſecrated to his own worſhip, from what he bears to all other Things, 
let that one eminent Paſſage of Corah, Dathan, and Abiram, be Proof 
beyond all Exception; in which, the Cenſers of thoſe Wretches, who, 
I am ſure, could derive no Sanctity to them from their own Perſons ; 
yet upon this Account, that they had been conſecrated by the offering 
Incenſe in them, were, by God's ſpecial Command, ſequeſtred from al} 
common Uſe, and appointed to be beaten into broad Plates, and faſtned as 
a Covering upon the Altar, Numb. xvi. 28, The Cenſers of theſe Sin- 
ners againſt their own Souls, let them make broad Plates for a Govering of 
the Altar: for they offeredthem before the Lord, therefore they are hallowed, 
It ſeems this one {ſingle Uſe left ſuch an indelible Sacredneſs upon them, 
that neither the Villany of the Perſons, nor the Impiety of the Deſign 
could be a ſufficient Reaſon to unhallow, and degrade them to the ſame 


common Uſe, that other Veſſels may be applyed to. And the Argu- 


ment holds equally good for the Conſecration of Places. The Apoſtle 
would have no Revelling, or Junketting upon the Altar, which had 
been uſed, and by that Uſe conſecrated to the Celebration of a more 
Spiritual and Divine Repaſt. Have ye not Houſes to eat and to drink in? 
Or deſpiſe ye the Church of God ? ſays St. Paul, 1 Cor. xi. 22. It would 
have been no Anſwer to have told the Apoſtle: What? Is not the 
Church Stone and Wood as well as other Buildings? And is there any 
ſuch peculiar Sanity in this Parcel of Brick and Mortar? And muſt 
God, who has declared himſelf no Reſpecter of Perſons, be now made a 
Reſpecter of Places? No, this is the Language of a more ſpiritualized 
and refined Piety than the Apoſtles and Primitive Chriſtians were ac- 
quainted with. And thus much for the firſt Argument brought to 
prove the different Reſpect that God bears to Things and Places conſe- 
crated and ſet apart to his own Worthip, from what he bears to o- 
thers. TY 4 3 | 
2. The ſecond Argument for the Proof of the ſame Aſſertion, ſhall be 
taken from thoſe remarkable Judgments ſhewn by God, upon the Vio- 
lators of Things conſecrated and ſet apart to holy Uſes. | 
A Coal(we know) ſnatcht from the Altar once fired the Neſt of the 
Eagle, the Royal and commanding Bird ; and ſo has Sacrilege conſumed 
the Families of Princes, broke Scepters, and deſtroyed Kingdoms. We 
read how the victorious Philiſtines were worſted by the captivated Ark, 
which forraged their Countrey more than a conquering Army ; they were 
not able to cohabit with that holy Thing; it was like a Plague in 
their Bowels, and a Curſe in the midſt of them; ſo that they were forced 


to reſtore their Prey, and to turn their Triumphs into Supplications; 


Poor zz ah for but touching the Ark, though out of Care and Zeal for its 
Preſervation, was ſtruck dead with a Blow from Heaven. He had no 
Right to touch it, and therefore his very Zeal was a Sin, and his Care 
an Uſurpation ; nor could the Purpoſe of his Heart excuſe the Error of 
his Hand, Nay, in the W the Maſaick Law, if ſo much 
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as a brute Beaſt touch'd the Mountain, the Bow of Vengeance Was 
ready and it vvas to be ſtruck through with a Dart, and to die a Sacri- 
fice tor a Fault it could not underſtand. 8 

But to give ſome higher and clearer Inſtances of the Divine Judg- 


ments upon ſacrilegious Perſons. In 1 Kings, xiv. 26. we find Shijhak 


King of Egypt ſpoiling and robbing Solomon's Temple, and that we may 


know what became of him, we muſt take notice that Joſephus calls 


him Suſac, and tells us that Herodotus calls him Seſoſtris; and withall re- 
ports, that immediately after his return from this very Expedition, ſuch 
diſaſtrous Calamities befel his Family, that he burnt two of his Children 
himſelf; that his Brother conſpired againſt him; and laſtly, that his 
Son who ſucceeded him, was ſtruck blind, yet not ſo blind (in his Un- 
derſtanding at leaſt) but that he ſaw the Cauſe of all theſe Miſchiefs; 
and therefore, to redeem his Father's Sacrilege, gave more and richer 
Things to Temples, than his Father had ſtolen from them : Though (by 
the way) it may ſeem to be a ſtrange Method of Repairing an Injury 
done to the true God, by adorning the Temples of the Falſe. See the 
ſame ſad Effect of Sacrilege in the great Nebuchadnezzar ; he plunders 
the Temple of God, and we find the fatal Doom that afterwards befell 
him ; he loſt his Kingdom, and by a new unheard of Judgment, was driven 
from the Society and Converſe of Men to table with the Beaſts, and to graze 
with Oxen; the Impiety and Inhumanity of his Sin making him a 
fitter Companion for them, than for thoſe to whom Religion is more 
natural, than Reaſon it ſelf. And ſince it was his Unhappineſs to 
tranſmit his Sin, together with his Kingdom, to his Son, while 
Belſhazzar was quaffing in the ſacred Veſſels of the Temple, which 
in his Pride he ſent for to abuſe with his impious Senſuality he ſees 
his fatal Sentence writ by the Finger of God in the very midſt of 
his prophane Mirth. And he ſtays not long for the Execution of 
it, that very Night loſing his Kingdom and his Life too, And 
that which makes the Story dire& for our Purpoſe is, that all this 
comes upon him for prophaning thoſe ſacred Veſſels. God himſelf 
tells us ſo much by the Mouth of his Prophet in Dan. v. 23. where 
this only Sin is charged upon him, and particularly made the Cauſe 
of his ſudden and utter Ruin. 

Theſe were Violators of the firſt Temple, and thoſe that prophaned 
and abuſed the Second ſped no better, And for this, take for In- 


ſtance that Firſt-born of Sin and Sacrilege, Antzochus ; the Story of 
whoſe prophaning God's Houſe you may read in the firt Book of 


Maccabees Chap. I. and you may read alſo at large what Succeſs 
he found after it, in the ſixth Chapter, where the Author tells us, 
that he never proſpered afterwards in any Thing, but all his Deſigns 
were fruſtrated, his Captains flain, his Armies defeated; and laſtly, 
himſelf falls fick, and dies a miſerable Death. And (which is moſt 
conſiderable as to the preſent Buſineſs) when all theſe Evils befel 
him, his own Conſcience tells him, that it was even for this, that 
he had moſt facrilegiouſly pillaged and invaded God's Houſe, 1 Mac- 
cab, vi. 12, 13. Now I remember, (ſays he) the Evils I did at Jeruſalem, 
how I took the Veſſels of Gold and Silver; I perceive therefore, that 
for this Gauſe theſe Evils are come upon me, and behold I periſh for 
Grief in a ſtrange Land. The Sinner's' Conſcience is for the moſt 


part the beſt Expoſitor of the Mind of God, under any Judgment 
or Affliction. 


Take another notable Inſtance in Nicanor, who propoſed and 


threatned to burn the Temple, 1 Maccab. vii. 35, And a Curſe 
lights upon him preſently after: His great Army is utterly ruined, 
he 
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he himſelf lain in it, and his Head and Right Hand cut off, and hung 
up before Jeruſalem. Where two Things are remarkable in the Text, 

1. That he himſelf was firſt ſlain, a Thing that does not uſually 
befall a General of an Army, 2. That the Jews prayed againſt him 
to God, and deſired. God to deſtroy Nicanor, for the Injury done 
to his Sanctuary only, naming no vin elſe, And God ratified their 
Prayers, by the Judgment they brought down upon the Head of 
him, whom they prayed againſt, God topped his Blaſphemons Mouth, 
and cut off his ſacrilegious Hand, and made them teach the World, 
what it was for the moſt potent Sinner under Heaven, to threaten 
the Almighty God, eſpecially in his own Houſe, for ſo was the 
Temple. 3 | _ | Tore | 
| Nat now, leſt ſome ſhould puff at theſe Inſtances, as being ſuch 
as were under a different OEcenomy of Religion, in which God 
was more tender of the Shell, and Ceremonious Part of his Worſhip, 
and conſequently not directly pertinent to ours; therefore to ſhew 
that all Prophanation, and Invaſion of Things facred, is an offence 
apainſt the eternal Law of nature, and not againſt any poſitive In- 
ſtitution after a Time to expire, we need not go many Nations off, 
nor many Ages back, to ſee the Vengeance of God upon ſome Fa- 
milies, raiſed upon the Ruins of Churches, and enriched with the 
Spoils of Sacrilege, gilded with the Name of Reformation, And for 
the moſt part, ſo unhappy have been the Purchaſers of Church-Lands, 
that the World is not now to ſeek for an Argument from a long Ex- 
perience to convince it, that though in ſuch Purchaſes, Men have u- 
ſually the cheapeſt Penny-Worths, yet they have not always the beſt 
Bargains. For the holy Thing has ſtuck faſt to theit Sides like a fatal 
Shaft, and the Stone has cryed out of the conſecrated Walls they have 
lived within, for a Judgment upon the Head of the ſacrilegious In- 
truder; and Heaven has heard the Cry and made good the Curſe, So 
that when the Heir of a blaſted Family has roſe up and promiſed 
fair, and perhaps flouriſhed for ſome Time upon the Stock of excel- 
Tent Parts, and great Favour ; yet, at length a croſs Event has vertain- 
ly met and ſtopped him in the Career of his Fortunes; ſo that he 
has ever after withered and declined, and in the End come to no- 
thing, or to that which is worſe, So certainly does that which ſome 
call blind Superſtition, take aim when it ſhoots a Curſe at the ſacri- 
legious Perſon. But I ſhall not engage in the odious Task of recoun- 
ting the Families, which this Sin has blaſted with a Curſe, Only, 
I ſhall give one eminent Inſtance in ſome Perſons who had facrile- 
giouſly procured the demoliſhing of ſome Places conſecrated to holy 
uſes. | 3 1 58 

1 for this (to ſhew the World that Papiſts can commit Sacrilege 
as freely as they can object it to Proteſtants) it ſhall be in that great 


Cardinal and Miniſter of State, Woolſey, who obtained Leave of Pope 


Clement the Seventh to demoliſh 4o Religious Houſes ; which he did 
by the Service of five Men, to whoſe Conduct he committed the ef- 
fecting of that Buſineſs z every one of which came to a fad and fatal 
End, For the Pope himſelf was ever after an unfortunate Prince, 
Rome being twice taken and ſacked in his Reign, himſelf taken Pri- 
ſoner, and at length dying a miſerable Death. Woolſey, (as is known) 
incurred a Premunire, forfeited his Honour, Eſtate and Life, which 
he ended, ſome ſay, by Poyſon ; but certainly in great Calamity. 


And for the five Men employed by him, two of them quarrelled, one 


of which was ſlain, and the other hanged for it; the third drowned 


himſelf in a Well ; the fourth (though rich) came at length to beg his 
| A 4 
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Bread; and the fith was miferably ſtabbed to Death at Dublin in Ire: 
land. 


This was the tragical End of a Knot of ſacrilegious Perſons from high: 


eſt to loweſt. The Confideration of which and the like Paſſages, one 


ink, ſhould make Men keep their Fingers off from the Church's 
ne though not out of Love to the Church, (which few Men 
have) yet at leaſt out of Love to themſelves, which (I ſuppoſe) few 
* is that Inſtance in one of another Religion to be paſſed over, (ſo 
near it is to the former Paſſage of Nicanor) of a Commander in the Par- 
liament's Rebel-Army, who coming to rifle and deface the Cathedral at 
Liichßeld, ſolemnly at the Head of his Troops, begged of God to ſhew 
ſome remarkable Token of his Approbation, or Diſlike of the Work 
they were going about. Immediately after which; looking out at a 
Window, he was ſhot in the Forehead by a deaf and dumb Man, Ang 
this was on St. Chadd's Day, the Name of which Saint that Church 
bore, being dedicated to God 1n Memory of the ſame, Where we lee, 
that as he asked of God a Sign, ſo God gave him one, ſigning him in 
the Forehead, and that with ſuch a Mark, as he is like to be known by 
to all Poſterity, 1 3 
There is aching that the united Voice of all Hiſtory proclaims fo 
loud, as the certain unfailing Curſe, that has purſued and overtook Sa- 


crilege. Make a Catalogue of all the proſperous ſacri legious Perſons 


that have been from the beginning of the World to this Day, and 1 
believe they will come within a very narrow Compaſs, and be repeat- 


ed much ſooner than the Alphabet. 


Religion claims a great Intereſt in the World, even as great as its Ob- 


ject, God, and the Souls of Men. And fince God has reſolved not to 


alter the Courſe of Nature, and upon Principles of Nature, Religion 
will ſcarce be ſupported without the Encouragement of the Miniſters 


of it ; Providence, where it loves a Nation, concerns it ſelf to own, and 


aſſert the Intereſt of Religion, by blaſting the Spoilers of religious Per- 
ſons and Places. Many have gaped at the Church Revenues, but, be- 
fore they could ſwallow them, have had their Mouths ſtopt in the 
Church-yard. 

And thus much for the ſecond Argument, to prove the different ReC. 
pe& that God bears to Things conſecrated to holy Uſes, namely, His 


ſignal Judgments upon the ſacrilegious Violators of them. 


I deſcend now to the third and laſt Thing propoſed for the Pros 
of . firſt Propoſition, which is, to aſſign the Ground and Reaſon pr 
God ſhews ſuch a Concern for theſe Things. Touching which we ate 
to obſerve, (1.) Negatively, that it is no Worth or Sanctity naturally in- 
herent in the Things themſelves, that either does or can procure them 
this Eſteem from God; for by Nature all Things have an equally com- 
mon Uſe, Nature freely and indifferently opens the Boſom of the Uni- 
verſe to all Mankind; and the very Sandtum Sanctorum had Originally 
no more Sacredneſs in it, than the Valley of the Son of Hinnom, of any 
other Place in Judæa. (2.) Poſitively therefore, the ſole Ground and 
Reaſon of this different Eſteem vouchſafed by God to conſecrated Things 
and Places, is this, that he has the ſole Property of them. 

It is a known Maxim, that in Deo ſunt Jura omnia; and conſequent- 
ly, that he is the Proprietor of all Things, by that grand and tranſcendent 
Right founded upon Creation. Yet notwithſtanding he may be ſaid to 
have a greater, becauſe a ſole Property in ſome Things, for that he per- 
mits not the Uſe of them to Men, to whom yet he has granted the free 
Uſe of all other Things, Now this Property may be founded upon a 
double Ground, Firſt, 
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" Fit God's own. Fixing upon, and Inſtitution of a Place or Thing, 
to his peculiar Uſe, * When, he ſhall ſay to the Sons of Men, as he ſpoke 
to Adam concerning the forbidden Fruit, of all Things and Places that 
1 have enrich'd the Univerſe with, you may freely make uſe for your 


own Occaſions ; but as for this Spot of Ground, this Perſon, this Thing, 


1 have ſelected and appropriated, I have encloſed it to my ſelf, and my own 
Uſe; and 1 will endure no Sharer, no Rival or Companion in it. He 
that invades them, uſurps, and ſhall bear the Guilt of his U ſurpation. 
Now, upon this Account, the Gates of Sion, and the Tribe of Levi, be- 
came God's Property. He laid his Hand upon them, and ſaid, theſe are 
mine. A r 
Secondly, The other Ground of God's ſole Property in any Thing or 
Place, is the Gift, or rather the Return of it made by Man to God y by 
which Act he relinquiſhes and delivers back to God, all his Right to 
the Uſe of that Thing, which before had been freely granted him by 
God. After which Donation, there is an abſolute Change and Alje. 
nation made of the Property of the Thing given, and that as to the 
Uſe of it too; which being ſo alienated, a Man has no more to do with 
it, than with a Thing bought with another's Money, or got with the 
Sweat of another's Brow. BD 
And this is the Ground of God's ſole Property in Things, Perſons, 
and Places, now under the Goſpel, Men by Free-Gift conſign over 
a Place to the Divine Worthip, and thereby have no more Right to 
apply it to another uſe, than they have to make uſe of another 
Man's Goods. He that has devoted himſelf to the Service of God in 
the Chriſtian Prieſthood, has given himſelf to God, and ſo can no more 
diſpoſe of himſelf to another Employment, than he can diſpoſe of a 
Thing, that he has ſold, or freely given away. Now in paſling a 
Thing away to another by Deed of Gift, two things are required, 
1ſt, A Surrender on the Giver's part, of all the Property and Right 
he has in the Thing given; and to the making of a Thing or Place 
Sacred, this Surrender of it, by its right Owner, is ſo neceſſary, that 
all the Rites of Conſecration uſed upon a Place againſt the Owner's 
Will, and without his giving up his Property, make not that Place 
Sacred, foraſmuch as the Property of it 1s not hereby altered; and 
therefore ſays the Canoniſt, Qui ſi ne Voluntate Domini conſecrat, revera 
deſecrat, The like Judgment paſſed that learned Biſhop Sineſi ut up- 
on a Place ſo conſecrated, Ol ie ede ii dc i Ei I ACCOUNT it not 
(ſays he) for any holy Thing. | 
For we muſt know, that Conſecration makes not a Place Sacred, 
any more than Coronation makes a King, but only ſolemnly declares 
it ſo. It is the Gift of the Owner of it to God; which makes it 
to be ſolely God's, and conſequently Sacred; after which, every Vio- 
lation of it is as really Sacrilege, as to conſpire againſt the King is 
Treaſon before the Solemnity of his Coronation. And moreover, as 
Conſecration makes not a Thing Sacred without the Owner's Gitt, ſo 
the Owner's Gift of it ſelf alone makes a Thing Sacred, without the 
Ceremonies of Conſecration z for we know that Tythes and Lands 
2iven to God are never, and Plate Veſtments, and other Sacred U- 
tenſils are ſeldom conſecrated : Yet certain it is, that after the Dona- 
tion of them to the Church, it is as really Sacrilege to ſteal, or alie- 
nate them from thoſe Sacred Uſes, to which they were dedicated by 
the Donors, as it is to pull down a Church, or turn it into a 
Stable. | | _ 
| 2dly, As in order to the paſſing away a Thing by Gift, there is re- 
quired a Surrender of all Right bo it on his part that gives, ſo there 
A a 2 is 
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is required alſo an Acceptation of it on his part to whom it is given: 
For Giving being a Relative Action (and ſo requiring a Correlative 
to anſwer it) Giving on one part transfers no Property, unleſs there 
be an Accepting on the other; for as Volenti non fit Injuria, ſo in this 
Caſe Nolents non fit Beneficium, | | . 

And if it be now asked, how God can be ſaid to accept what we 
give, ſince we are not able to tranſact with him in Perſon? To this 
1 anſwer, 1. That we may and do converſe with God in Perſon really, 
arid to all the Purpoſes of Giving and Receiving; though not viſibly : 
For natural Reaſon will evince, that God will receive Teſtimonies of 
Honour from his Creatures; amongſt which, the Homage of Offerings, 
and the Parting with a Right, is a very great one. And where a 
Gift is ſuitable to the Perſon to whom it is offered, and no Refu- 
fal of it teſtified; Silence in that Caſe (even amongſt thoſe who tranſact 
viſibly and corporally with one another) is, by the general Voice of 
Reaſon, reputed an Acceptance, And therefore much more ought we 
to conclude that God accepts of a Thing ſuitable for him to receive, 
and for us to give, where he does not declare his Refuſal and Diſ- 
allowance of it, But 2. I add farther, that we may tranſa& with 
God in the Perſon of his and Chriſt's Subſtitute, the Biſhop, to whom 
the Deed of Gift ought, and uſes to be delivered by the Owner of 
the Thing given, in a formal Inſtrument figned, ſealed, and legally 
atteſted by Witneſſes, wherein he reſigns up all his Right and Pro- 
perty in the Thing to be conſecrated, And the Biſhop is as really 
Vicarius Chriſti to receive this from us in Chriſt's behalf, as the Le- 
vitical Prieſt was Vicarius Dei to the Jews to manage all Tranſacti- 
ons between God and them. 

. Theſe two Things therefore concurring, the Gift of the Owner, and 
God's Acceptance of 1t, either immediately by himſelf, which we ra- 
tionally preſume, or mediately by the Hands of the Biſhop, which 
1s vitbly done before us, is that which veſts the ſole Property of a Thing 


or Place in God, If it be now asked, of what Uſe then is Conſe- 


cration, if a Thing were ſacred before it? I anſwer, of very much; 
even as much as Coronation to a King, which confers no Royal Au- 
thority upon him, but by ſo folemn a Declaration of it, imprints a 
deeper Awe and Reyerence of it in the People's Minds, a Thing 
ſurely, of no {mall Moment. And 24y, The Biſhops ſolemn Bene- 
diction and Prayers to God for a Bleſſing upon thoſe, who ſhall ſeek 
him in ſuch ſacred Places, cannot but be ſuppoſed a direct and moſt 


effectual Means to procure a Bleſſing from God upon thoſe Perſons who 


ſhall addreſs themſelves to him there, as they ought to do. And ſure- 
I, this alſo vouches the great Reaſon of the Epiſcopal Conſecration: 

dd to this in the 3d Place, that all who ever had any awful Senſe of 
Religion and religious Matters (whether Jews, or Chriſtians, or even 
Heathens themſelves) have ever uſed ſolemn Dedications and Conſe- 
crations of Things ſet apart, and deſigned for Divine Worſhip ; which 
ſurely could never have been ſo univerſally practiſed, had not right Rea- 
ſon dictated the high Expediency and great Uſe of ſuch Practices. 

| Euſebius (the earlieſt Church-Hiſtorian) in the 10th Book of his Ec- 
cleſi aſtical Hiſtory, as alſo in the Life of Conſtant ine, ſpeaks of theſe Con- 
ſecrations of Churches, as of Things generally in Uſe, and withall ſets 
down thoſe Actions particularly, of which they conſiſted, ſtyling them 
Oiorrerde exxancias beers Laws or Cuſtoms of the Church becoming 
God. What the Greek and Latin Churches uſed to do, may be ſeen 
in their Pontificals, containing the ſet Forms for theſe Conſecrations ; 
though indeed (for theſe fix or ſeven laſt Centuries) full of many te- 
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dious, ſuperfluous, and ridiculous Fopperies; ſetting aſide all which, if 
alſo our Liturgy had a ſet Form for the Conſecration of Places, 
as it has of Perſons, perhaps it would be nevertheleſs perfect; 
Now from what has been above diſcourſed of the Ground of God's 
ſole Property in Things ſet apart for his Service, we come at length to 
ſee. how all Things given to the Church, whether Houſes or Lands 
or Tythes, belong to Church-men. They are but ꝝſufructuarii, and 
have only the Uſe of theſe Things, the Property and Fee remaining 
wholly in God; and conſequently the Alienating of them, is Robbing 
of God, Mal. iii. 8, 9. Ie are curſed with a Curſe, for ye have robbed 
me even this whole Nation, in Tythes and Offerings. If it was God 
that was robbed, it was God alſo that was the Owner of what was 
took away in the Robbery; even our own common Law ſpeaks ag 
much: For ſo ſays our Magna Charta, in the firſt Chapter, Conce//i. 
mus Deo----quod Eccleſia Anglicana libera erit, &c, Upon which Words, 
that great Lawyer in his Inſtitutes comments thus, When any Thin 
is granted for God, it is deemed in Law to be granted to God; and 
whatſoever is granted to the Church for his Honour, and the Mainte- 
nance of his Service, is granted for and to God, | 

The ſame alſo appears from thoſe Forms of Expreſſion, in which 
the Donation of Sacred Things uſually ran. As Deo Omnipotent; 
hac preſente Charta donavimus, with the like, But moſt undeniably is 
this proved by this one Argument: That in Caſe a Biſhop ſhould com- 
mit Treaſon or Felony, and thereby forfeit his Eſtate with his Life, 
yet the Lands of his Biſhoprick become not forfeit, but remain ilk 
in the Church, and paſs entire to his Succeſſor, which ſufficiently 
ſhews that they were none of his. ; | | 8 
lt being therefore thus proved, that God is the ſole Proprietor of 
all ſacred Things, or Places; I ſuppoſe his peculiar Property in them; 


is an abundantly pregnant Reaſon of that different Reſpe& that he 


bears to them. For, is not the Meum, and the ſeparate Property of 
a Thing the great Cauſe of 1ts Endearment amongſt all Mankind > 
Does any one reſpe& a Common, as much as he does his Garden? Or 
the Gold that lies in the Bowels of a Mine, as much as that which 


, | 
I have now finiſhed the firſt Propoſition drawn from the Words; 


namely, That God bears a different Reſpect to Places ſet apart and con- 


ſecrated to bis Worſhip, from what he bears to all other Places deſigned 
to the Uſes of common Life: And allo ſhewn the Reaſon why he does 
fo. I proceed now to the II. Propoſition, which is, that God prefers 
the Worſhip paid him in ſuch Places above that which is offered him 
in any other Places whatſoever. And that for thele Reaſons. 

I. Becauſe ſuch Places are naturally apt to excite a greater Reverence 
and Devotion in the Diſcharge of Divine Service, than Places of com- 
mon Uſe. The Place properly reminds a Man of the Buſineſs of the 
Place and ſtrikes a kind of Awe into the Thoughts, when they re- 
fle& upon that Great and Sacred Majeſty they uſe to treat and converſe 
with there, They find the ſame holy Conſternation upon themſelves, 
that Facob did at his conſecrated Bethel, which le called the Gate of 
Heaven; and if ſuch Places are ſo, then ſurely a daily expectation at 
the Gate, is the readieſt Way to gain Admittance into the Houſe, 

It has been the Advice of ſome ſpiritual Perſons, that ſuch as were 
able ſhould ſet apart ſome certain Place in their Dwellings for private 
Devotions only, which if they conſtantly performed there, and nothing 


elſe, their very Entrance into it would tell them what they were to 


do in it, and quickly make their 1 ghits their Table- Thoughts, 
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and their Jolly, Worldly, but much more their ſinful Thoughts and Pur- 


poſes fly out of their Hearts. 


For 1s there any Man (whoſe Heart has not ſhook off all Senſe of 


what is Sacred) who finds himſelf no otherwiſe affected, when he 
enters into a Church, than when he enters into his Parlour or Cham- 


ber? If he does, for ought 1 know, he is fitter to be there always than 


in a Church. 


The Mind of Man, even in Spirituals, acts with a corporeal Depen- 


dence, and ſo is helped or hinder'd in its Operations, according to 


the different Quality of external Objects that incur into the Senſes, 
And perhaps, ſometimes the Sight of the Altar, and thoſe decent Pre- 
parations for the Work of Devotion, may compoſe and recover the 
wandring Mind much more effectually than a Sermon, or a rational 
Diſcourſe. For theſe Things in a manner preach to the Eye, when 
the Ear is dull, and will not hear, and the Eye diCtates to the Ima- 
gination, and that at laſt moves the Afſections. And if theſe little 
Impulſes ſet the great Wheels of Devotion on Work, the Largeneſs 
and Height of that ſhall not at all be prejudiced by the Smallneſs of 
its Occaſion. If the Fire burns bright and vigoroutly, it is no matter 
by what Means it wasat firſt kindled; there 1s the ſame Force and the 
ſame refreſhing Virtue init, kindled by a Spark from a Flint, as if it were 
kindled by a Beam from the Sun. 3 

1 am far from thinking that theſe external Things are either 
Parts of our Devotion, or, by any Strength in themſelves direct Cauſes 
of it; but the Grace of God is pleaſed to move us by Ways ſuitable 
to our Nature, and to ſanctify theſe ſenſible inferior Helps to greater 


and higher Purpoſes. And, ſince God has placed the Soul in a Body, 


where it receives all Things by the Miniſtry of the outward Senſes, 
he would have us ſecure theſe GCinque-Ports (as I may ſo call them) 
againſt the Invaſion of vain Thoughts, by ſuggeſting to them ſuch Ob- 
jets as may prepoſſeſs them with the contrary, For God knows, 
how hard a Leſfon Devotion is, if the Senſes prompt one Thing, when 
the Heart is to utter another, And therefore, let no Man preſume to 
think, that he may preſent God with as acceptable a Prayer in his 
Shop, and much lefs in an Ale-houſe, or a Tavern, as he may in a 
Church, or in his Cloſet; Unleſs he can rationally promiſe himſelf, 
(which is impoſfible) that he ſhall find the ſame devout Motions and 
Impreſſes upon his Spirit there, that he may here, 

What ſays David, in Pſal. Ixxvii. 13. Thy Way, O God, is in the 
Sanctuary. It is no doubt, but that holy Perſon continued a ſtrict and 


moſt pious Communion with God, during his Wandrings upon the 


Mountains, and in the Wilderneſs; but ſtill he found in himſelf, 
that he had not thoſe kindly, warm Meltings upon his Heart, thoſe 
Raptures and raviſhing Tranſports of Affection, that he uſed to have 
in the fix'd and ſolemn Place of God's Worſhip. See the two firſt Ver- 
ſes of the 634 Pſalm, entituled, 4 Pſalm of David, when he was in 
the Wilderneſs of Judah. How emphatically, and divinely does every 
Word proclaim the Truth, that I have been ſpeaking of! O God 
(ſays he) thou art my God, early will 1 ſeek thee. My Soul thirſteth 


for thee, my Fleſb longeth for thee, in a dry and thirſty Land, where no 


Water 1s, to ſee thy Power and thy Glory, fo as have ſeen thee in the 
Sanctuary. Much different was his Wiſh from that of our nonconfor- 
ming Zealots now-a-days, which expreſſes it ſelf in another Kind of 
Dialect 3 as, When ſhall I enjoy God as 1 uſed to do at a Conventicle > 
When ſhall I meet with thoſe bleſſed Breathings, thoſe heavenly Hum- 


mings and Hawings, that 1 uſed to hear at a private Meetine, and at 
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In all our Worſhippings of God, we return him but what he firſt 
gives us; and therefore he prefers the Service offered him in the San- 
ctuary, becauſe there he uſually vouchſafes more Helps to the piouſly 
diſpoled Perſon, for the Diſcharge of it. As we value the ſame Kind 
of Fruit growing under one Climate more than under another; be- 
cauſe, under one it has a directer, and a warmer Influence from the 
Sun, than under the other, which gives it both a better Savour, and a 
—  ....... 8 

And perhaps I ſhould not want a farther Argument for the Con: 
firmation of the Truth diſcourſed of, if I ſhould appeal to the Expe- 
rience of many in this Nation, who having been long bred to the 
decent Way of Divine Service, in the Cathedrals of the Church of 
England, were afterwards driven into foreign Countries, where, though 
they brought with them the ſame Sincerity to Church, yet perhaps 
they could not find the ſame Enlargements and Flowings out of Spirit, 
which they were wont to find here, , Eſpecially in ſome Countries, 
where their very Religion ſmelt of the Shop ; and their ruder and 
coarſer Methods of divine Service, ſeemed only adapted to the Genius 
of Trade, and the Defigns of Parſimony; though one would think, 
that Parſimony in God's Worſhip were the worſt Husbandry in the 
World, for fear God ſhould proportion his Bleſſings to ſuch devo- 
tions, | | 
2. The other Reaſon, why God prefers, a Worſhip paid him in Places 
ſolemnly dedicated and ſet apart for that Purpoſe, is, becauſe in ſuch 
Places it is a more direct Service and Teſtification of our Homage to 
him. For ſurely, if I ſhould have ſomething to ask of a great Perſon 
it were greater Reſpect to wait upon him with my Petition at his 
own Houſe, than to deſire him to come and receive it at mine, 

Set Places, and ſet Hours for Divine Worſhip, as much as the Law s 
of Neceſſity and Charity permit us to obſerve them, are but Parts of 
that due Reverence that we owe it: For he that is ſtrict in obſerving 
theſe, declares to the World, that he accounts his Attendance upon 
God, his greateſt and moſt important Buſineſs : And ſurely, it is in- 
finitely more reaſonable, that we ſhould wait upon God, than God 


upon us. 5 
We thall ſtill find, that when God was pleaſed to vouchſafe his Peo- 


ple a Meeting, he himſelf would preſcribe the Place, When he com- 
manded Abraham to ſacrifice his only and beloved Iſaac, the Place of 
the Offering was not left undetermined, and to the Offerer's Diſcre- 
tion: But in Gen. xxii. 2. Get thee into the Land of Moriah (ſays 
God) and offer him for a Burnt-Offering upon one of the Mount ains that 
ww OE TRIES | 

It was Part of his Sacrifice, not only what he ſhould offer, but 
where. When we ſerve God in his own Houſe, his Service (as I may 
ſo ſay) leads all our other Secular Affairs in Triumph after it. They 
are all made to ſtoop and bend the Knee to Prayer, as that does to 


the Throne of Grace. | RC De Tres | 
Thrice a Year were the Iſraelites from all, even the remoteſt Parts 


x of Paleſtine; to go up to Feruſalem, there to worſhip, and pay their Of- 


ferings at the Temple. , The great Diſtance of ſome Places from thence 
could not excuſe the Inhabitants from making their Appearance there, 
which the Moſaic Law exacted as indiſpenſable. . | 
Whether or no they had Coaches, to the Temple they muſt go : Nor 
could it excuſe them to plead God's Omniſcience, that he could equal- 
ly ſee, and hear them in any Place : Nor yet their own Good-Will and 
Intentions; as if the Readineſs of their Mind to go, might, forſooth, 
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Watrant their Bodies to ſtay at Home. Nor laſtly, could the real Danger 
of leaving their Dwellings to go up to the Temple, excuſe their Journey; 
for they might very plauſibly, and yery rationally Have alledged, that 
during their Abſence, their Enemies round about them, might take that 
Advantage to invade their Land. And therefore to obviate this Fear 
and Exception, which indeed was built upon ſo good Ground, God 
makes them a Promiſe, which certainly is as remarkable as any in the 
whole Book of God, Exod, xxx1v. 24. Iwill caſt out the Nations before 
thee, neither ſhall any Man deſi re thy Land, when thou ſhalt go up to ap- 
pear before the Lord thy God thrice in a Tear. While they were appear- 
ing in God's Houſe, God himſelf engages to keep and defend theirs, 


and that by little leſs than a Miracle, putting forth an over-powering 


Work and Influence upon the very Hearts and Wills of Men, that when 
their Opportunities ſhould induce, their Hearts ſhould not ſerve them 
to annoy their Neighbours. . 

For ſurely, a rich Land, guardleſs and undefended, muſt needs have 
been a double Incitement, and ſuch an one, as might not only admit, 
but even invite the Enemy, It was like a fruitful Garden, ora fair Vine- 
yard, without an Hedge, that quickens the Appetite toenjoy ſo tempt- 
ing, and withal ſo eaſy a Prize, But the Great God, by ruling Mens 
Hearts, could by Conſequence, hold their Hands, and turn the very De- 
ſires of Intereſt and Nature out of their common Channel, to comply 
with the Deſigns of his Worſhip. | 

But now had not God ſet a very peculiar Value upon the Service 
paid him in his Temple, ſurely he would not have thus (as it were) 
made himſelf his People's Convoy, and exerted a ſupernatural Work 
to ſecure them in their Paſſage to it. And therefore, that eminent Hero 
in Religion, Daniel, when in the Land of his Captivity, he uſed to pay 
His daily Devotions to God, not being able to go to the Temple, would 
at leaſt look towards it, advance to it in Wiſh and Deſire; and ſo, in 
a manner, bring the Temple to his Prayers, when he could not bring 
his Prayers to that. 

And now, what have I to do more, but to wiſh that all this Diſ- 
courſe may have that bleſſed Effect upon us, as to ſend us both to this, 
and to all other ſolemn Places of Divine Worſhip, with thoſe three ex- 
cellent Ingredients of Devotion, Deſire, Reverence, and Confidence? 

1. And firſt, for Deffre. We ſhould come hither, as to meet God 
in a Place where he loves to meet us; and where (as Iſaac did to his 
Sons) he gives us Bleſſings with Embraces, Many frequent the Gates 
of Sion, but is it becauſe they love them, and not rather becauſe their 
Intereſt forces them, much againſt their Inclination to endure them? 


Do they haſten to their Devotions with that Ardor, and Quickneſs of 


Mind, that they would to a lewd Play or a Maſquerade ? 

Or do they not rather come hither . ſit here uneaſily, and de- 
part deſirouſſy? All which is but too evident a Sign, that Men repair 
to the Houſe of God, not as to à Place of Fruition, but of Task and Trouble, 
not to enjoy, but to affſict themſelves, | 


2 We ſhould come full of Reverence to ſuch Sacred Places; and where 


there are Affections of Reverence, there will be Poſtures of Reverence 


too. Within conſecrated Walls, we are more directly under God's Eye, 
who looks through and through every one that appears before him, 
and is too jealous a God to be afſronted to his Face. 

3. And laſtly; God's peculiar Property in ſuch Places ſhould give us 
a Confidence in our Addreſſes to him here. Reverence and Confidence 
are ſo far from being inconſiſtent, that they are the moſt direct and 
proper Qualification of a devout and filial Approach to Ged. 


For 
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For where ſhould we be ſo confident of a Bleffing, as in the Place 
and Element of Bleſſings? The Place where God both promiſes and 
delights to diſpenſe larger Proportions of his Favour, even for this Pur- 
poſe, that he may fix a Mark of Honour upon his Sanctuary; and ſo 
recommend, and endear it to the Sons of Men, upon the Stock of their 
own Intereſt, as well as his Glory; who has declared himſelf, the High 
and the Lofty One that inhabits Eternity, and dwells not in Houſes made 
with Mens Hands, yet is pleaſed to be preſent in the Aſſemblies of his 


Saznts 


To whoth be render'd and aſcribed, as is moſt due, all Praiſe, Might, 
Majeſty, and Dominion, both now and for ever more. Amen, 
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| | PRO v. xvi. 33. 


The Lot is caſt. into the Lap, but the whole 
Diſpoſing of it is of the Lord. 


Cannot think my ſelf engaged from theſe Words 
to diſcourſe of Lots, as to their Nature, Uſe 
and Allowableneſs; and that not only in Mat- 
ters of Moment and Buſineſs, but alſo of Re- 
creation; which latter is indeed impugned by 
ſome though better defended by others; but 
I ſhall fix only upon the Deſign of the Words, 
which ſeems to be a Declaration of a Divine 

Perfection by a ſignal Inſtance, a Proof of the Þ- 

Exactneſs and Univerſality of God's Providence from its Influence upon F 

a Thing, of all others, the moſt Caſual and Fortuitous, ſuch as is the S: 

caſting of Lots, | | ® 

A . is properly a caſual Event, purpoſely applied to the Determina- 

tion of ſome doubtful Thing. 
Some there are, who utterly proſcribe the Name of Chance, as a 

Word of impious and prophane Signification y and indeed, if it be 

taken by us in that Senſe, in which it was uſed by the Heathen, 4 

ſo as to make any Thing caſual, in reſpect of God himſelf, their 4 

Exception ought juſtly to be admitted. But to ſay a Thing is a 2 

Chance, or Caſualty, as it relates to ſecond Cauſes, is not Prophane- 
neſs, but a great Truth; as ſignifying no more, than that there are 4 

ſome Events, beſides the Knowledge, Purpoſe, Expettation, and Power 4 
of ſecond Agents. And for this very Reaſon, becauſe they are ſo, it A 
is the Royal Prerogative of God himſelf, to have all theſe looſe, une: 
ven, fickle Uncertainties under his Diſpoſal, 

The 
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The Subje& therefore, that from hence we are naturally carried to 

the Conſideration of, is, the admirable Extent .of the Divine Provi- 


dence, in managing the moſt contingent Paſſages of Humane Affairs 
which that we may the better treat of, we will conſider the Reſult 


of a Lot. 


3 I. In reference to Men, 
N II In reference to God. 


1 For the firſt of theſe, if we conſider it as relating to Men, who 
ſuſpend the Deciſion of ſome dubious Caſe upon it, ſo we ſhall find, 
that it naturally implies in it, theſe two Things. 

1. Something future. 2. Something contingent. 

From which two Qualifications, theſe two Things alſo follow, 

1. That it is abſolutely out of the Reach of Man's Knowledge, 

2. That it is equally out of his Power. | 

This is moſt clear; for otherwiſe, why are Men in ſuch Caſes doubtful, 
and concerned, what the Iſſue and Reſult ſhould be? For no Man 
doubts of what he ſees and knows ; nor is ſolicitous about the Event 
of that which he has in his Power, to diſpoſe of to what Event he 

leaſes, | 
N The Light of Man's Underſtanding, is but a ſhort, diminutive, con- 
tracted Light, and looks not beyond the preſent: He knows nothing 
future, but as it has ſome kind of Preſence in the ſtable, conſtant 
Manner of Operation belonging to its Cauſe; by virtue of which, 
we know, that if the Fire continues for twenty Years, it will cer- 
tainly burn ſo long; and that there will be Summer, Winter, and 
Harveſt, in their reſpective Seaſons: But whether God will continue 
the World till to Morrow or no, we cannot know by any certain Ar- 
gument, either from the Nature of God, or of the World. | 

But when we look upon ſuch Things as relate to their immediate 
Cauſes, with a, perfect Indifference, ſo that in reſpe& of them they | 
equally may or may not be; humane Reaſon can then, at the beſt, [ 
but conjecture what will be. And in ſome Things, as here in the | 
caſting of Lotsz a Man cannot, upon any Ground of Reaſon, bring 

the event of them ſo much as under Conjecture. 
_K The Choice of Man's Will is indeed uncertain, becauſe in many | 
Things free; but yet there are certain Habits and Principles in the N 
Soul, that have ſome Kind of Sway upon it, apt to byaſs it more one Way | 
than another ſo that, upon the Propoſal of an agreeable Object, it may rati- | 
; onally be conjectured, that a Man's Choice will rather incline him to ac- 
cept than to refuſe it. But when Lots are ſhuffled together ina Lap, Arn, f 
or Pitcher, or a Man blind-told caſts a Dye, what Reaſon in the | 
World, can he have to preſume, that he thall draw a white Stone | 
: rather than a black, or throw an Ace rather than a Size ? Now, 
£ if theſe Things are thus out of the Compaſs of a Man's Know- 
} ledge, it will unavoidably follow, that that they are alſo, out of 
his Power. For no Man can govern, or command that which he can- 
not poſſibly know; ſince to diſpoſe of a Thing implies both a Know- 
ledge of the Thing to be diſpoſed of, and of the End that it is to be 
diſpoſed of to, 
And thus we have ſeen how a contingent Event bales Man's Know- 
ledge, and evades his Power: II. Let us now conſider the ſame in re- 
ſpect of God; and ſo we ſhall find that it falls under, 2 
1. A certain Knowledge. And 
2. A determining Providence. 
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Firſt of all then, the moſt caſual Event of Things, as it ſtands re- 
lated to God, is comprehended by a certain Knowledge. God by rea- 
Jon of his eternal, infinite, and indiviſible Nature, is, by one ſingle 
Act of Duration, preſent to all the ſucceſſive Portions of Time , and 
conſequently to all Things ſucceſſively exiſting in them. Which e- 
ternal, indiviſible Act of his Exiſtence, makes all Futures actually pre- 
ſent to him; and it is the Preſentiality of the Object which founds 


the unerring Certainty of his Knowledge. For whatſoever is known, 


is. ſome Way or other preſent ; and that which 1s preſent, cannot but 
be known by him who is Omniſcient. : 
But I ſhall not inſiſt upon theſe Speculations; which when they 


are moſt refined, ſerve only to thew, how impoſſible it is for us to 


have a clear and explicit Notion of that which is infinite, Let it ſuf- 
fice us in general, to acknowledge and adore the vaſt Compaſs of God's 
Omniſcience. That it is a Light ſhining into every dark Corner, rip- 
ping up all Secrets, and ſtedfaſtly graſping the greateſt and moſt ſlip- 
pery Uncertainties. As when we ſee the Sun ſhine upon a River, 
though the Waves of it move and roll this Way and that Way b 

the Wind, yet for all their Unſettledneſs, the Sun ſtrikes them wit 

a direct and a certain Beam. Look upon Things of the moſt acciden- 
tal and mutable Nature, accidental in their Production, and mutual 
in their Continuance; yet God's Preſcience of them is as certain in 
Him, as the Memory of them is or can be in us. He knows which 
way the Lot and the Dye ſhall fall, as perfectly as if they were already 
caſt. All Futurities are naked before that All-leeing Eye, the Sight 
of which is no more hindered by Diſtance of Time than the Sight 


'of an Angel can be determined by Diſtance of Place, 


2. As all Contingencies are comprehended by a certain Divine 


Knowledge, ſo they are governed by as certain and ſteady a Pro- 


vidence. 

There is no wandring out of the Reach of this, no ſlipping through 
the Hands of Omnipotence. God's Hand is as ſteady as his Eye, 
and certainly thus to reduce Contingency to Method, Inſtability and 
Chance it ſelf to an unfailing Rule and Order, argues ſuch a Mind 


as is fit to govern the World; and I am ſure, nothing leſs than ſuch an 


One can. I P36 3 
Now God may be ſaid to bring the greateſt Caſualties under his 


Providence upon a twofold Account. 


(I.) That he directs them to a certain End. » 
(2.) Oftentimes to very weighty and great Ends. 

(1.) And firſt of all, he directs them to a certain End. | 
Providence never ſhoots at Rovers. There is an Arrow that flies 


by Night, as well as by Day, and God is the Perſon that ſhoots it, 


who can aim then as well as in the Day. Things are not left to an 
Equilibrium, to hover under an Indifterence, whether they ſhall come 
to paſs, or not come to paſs ; but the whole Train of Events is laid be- 
forehand, and all proceed by the Rule and Limit of an antecedent De- 


Cree ; for otherwiſe, who could manage the Affairs of the World, 


and govern the Dependence of one Event upon another, if that Event 
happened at Random, and was not caſt into a certain Method ang 


Relation to ſome fore-going Purpoſe to direct it? 


The Reaſon why Men are ſo ſhort and weak in Governing is, bes 
cauſe moſt: Things fall out to them accidentally, and come not in- 
to any Compliance with their preconceiv'd Ends, but they are forced 
to comply ſubſequently, and to ſtrike in with Things as they fall 
out, by poſtliminious After-Applications of them to their Purpoſes, or 
by framing their Purpoſes to them, . But 
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But now there is not the leaſt Thing that falls within the Cogni- 
zance of Man, but is directed by the Counſel of God. Not an Hair can 
fall from our Head, nor a Sparrow to the Ground, without the Will of our 
heavenly Father. Suchan univerſal Superintendency has the Eye and Hand 
of Providence over all, even the moſt minute and inconſiderable Things. 

Nay, and ſinful Actions too, are over-ruled to a certain Iflue , even 
that horrid Villany of the Crucifixion of our Saviour was not a Thing 
left to the Diſpoſal of Chance and Uncertainty, but in 4d, ii. 23. it 
is ſaid of him, that he was delivered to the wicked Hands of his Murder- 
ers, by the determinate Counſel and Fore-knowledge of God : For ſurely the 


Son of God could not die by Chance, nor the greateſt Thing that ever 


came to paſs in Nature, be left to an undeterminate Event. Is it ima- 
ginable, that the great Means of the World's Redemption ſhould reſt 
only in the Number of Poſſibilities, and hang ſo looſe in reſpe& of 
its Futurition, as to leave the Event in an equal Poiſe, whether ever 
there ſhould be ſuch a Thing or no? Certainly the Actions and Pro- 
ceedings of wiſe Men run in a much greater Cloſeneſs and Cohe- 
rence with one another, than thus to drive at a caſual Iſſue, brought 
under no Fore-caſt or Deſign. Ihe Pilot muſt intend fome Port before 
he fteers his Courſe, or he had 2s good leave his Veſſel to the Direction 
of the Winds, and the Government of the Waves. 

Thoſe that ſuſpend the Purpoſes of God, and the Reſolves of 


an Eternal Mind upon the Actions of the Creature, and make 


God firſt wait and expe&t what the Creature will do, (and then 
frame his Decrees and Counſels accordingly) forget that He is the F;r/# 
Cauſe of all Things, and diſcourſe moſt unphiloſophically, abſurdly, 
and unſuitably to the Nature of an Infinite Being ; whoſe Influence in 
every Motion muſt ſet the firſt Wheel a going. He muſt ſtill be the 
Firſt Agent, and what he does, he muſt will and intend todo, before he does 
it, and what he wills and intends once, he willed and intended from all E- 
ternity; it being groſly contrary to thevery firſt Notions we have of the inſi- 
nite Perfection of the Divine Nature, to ſtate or ſuppoſe any new imma- 
nent Act in God, 


The Stoicks indeed held a Fatality, and a fixed unalterable Courſe 


of Events; but then they held alſo, that they fell out by a Neceſſi- 


ty emergent from, and inherent in the Things themſelves, which God 
himſelf could not alter: So that they ſubjected God to the fatal Chain 
of Cauſes, whereas they ſhould have reſolved the Neceſſity of all in- 


ferior Events into the free Determination of God himſelf z who exe 


cutes neceſſarily, that which he firſt purpoſed freely. 

In a word, if we allow God to be the Governor of the World, we 
cannot but grant, that he orders and diſpoſes of all inferior Events; 
and if we allow him to be a wiſe and a rational Governor, he can- 


not but direct them to a certain End. 


(2.) In the next place, he directs all theſe appearing Caſualties 
not only to certain, but alſo to very great Ends. 

He that created Something out of Nothing, ſurely can raiſe great 
Things out of ſmall ; and bring all the ſcattered and diſordered Pal- 
ſages of Affairs into a great, beautiful, and exact Frame. Now this 
overruling, directing Power of God may be conſidered, 

Firſt, In reference to Societies, or united Bodies of Men. 

Secondly, In reference to particular Perſons. | 

Firſt, And firſt for Societies. God and Nature do not principally 
concern themſelves in the Preſervation of Particulars, but of Kinds 
and Companies. Accordingly, we muſt allow Providence to be more 
intent and ſolicitous about Nations 00 Governments, than about 
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any private Intereſt whatſoever. Upon which Account, it muſt needs 
have a peculiar Influence upon the erection, Continuance, and Diſ- 
ſolution of every Society. Which great Effects it is ſtrange to conſi- 
der, by what mall, inconſiderable Means they are oftentimes brought 
about, and thoſe ſo wholly undeſigned by ſuch as are the immediate 
viſible Actors in them. Examples of this, we have both in Holy 
Writ, and alſo in other Stories, 

And firſt for thoſe of the former Sort. 

Let us reflect upon that ſtrange and unparallelled Story of Joſeph 
and his Brethren ; a Story that ſeems to be made up of nothing elſe 
but Chances, and little Contingencies, all directed to mighty Ends, 
For was it not a mere Chance that his Father Jacob ſhould ſend him 
to viſit his Brethren, juſt at that Time that the Iſhmaelites were to 

aſs by that Way, and ſo his unnatural Brethren take Occafion to ſell 

im to them, and they to carry him into Egypt ? And then that 
he ſhould be caſt into Priſon, and thereby brought at length to the 
Knowledge of Pharaoh in that unlikely manner that he was? yet by 
a joint Connexion of every one of theſe caſual Events, Providence 
ſerved it ſelf in the Preſervation of a Kingdom from Famine, and of 
the Church, then circumſcrib'd within the Family of Jacob. Like- 
wiſe by their ſojourning in Egypt, he made way for their Bondage 
there, and their Bondage for a glorious Deliverance through thoſe pro- 
digious Manifeſtations of the Divine Power, in the ſeveral Plagues 
inflicted upon the Egyptians, It was hugely accidental, that Foaſh 
King of H/rael, being commanded by the Prophet to firike upon the 
Ground, 2 King. xiii. ſhould ſtrike no oftner than juſt three Times 
and yet we find there, that the Fate of a Kingdom depended upon it, 
and that his Victories over Syria were concluded by that Number, 
It was very caſual, that the Levite and his Concubine Hould linger 
ſo long, as to be forced to take up their Lodging at Gibeab, as we 
read in Judges xix. and yer we know What a Villany was occaſioned 
by it, and what a Civil War that drew after it, almoſt to the Deſtru— 
tion of a whole Tribe. 


And then for Examples out of other Hiſtories, to hint a few of 


them. | 

Perhaps there is none more remarkable, than that Paſſage about A- 
lexander the Great, in his tamed Expedition againſt Darius. 

When in his March toward him, chancing to bathe himſelf in the 
River Cydnus, through the exceſſive Coldneſs of thoſe Waters, he fell 
ſick near unto Death for three Days; during which ſhort Space the 
Perſian Army had advanced it ſelf into the ſtrait Paſlages of C/licia 
by which Means Alexander with his ſmall Army was able to equal 
them under thoſe Diſadvantages, and to fight and conquer them. 
Whereas had not this Stop been given him by that accidental Sick- 
neſs, his great Courage and Promptneſs of Mind would, beyond-all 
Doubt, have carried him, directly forward to the Enemy, till he had 
met him in the vaſt open Plains of Perſia, where his Paucity and 
{mall Numbers would have been contemptible, and the Perſfan Mul- 
titudes formidable; and in all likelihood of Reaſon, victorious. So that 
this one little Accident of that Prince's taking a Fancy to bathe 
himſelf at that Time, cauſed the Interruption of his March, and that 
Interruption gave Occaſion to that great Victory that founded the 
third Monarchy of the World, In like manner, how much of Caſualty 
was there in the Preſervation of Romulus, as ſoon as born expoſed 
by his Uncle, and took up and nouriſhed by a Shepherd 2 (for the 
Story of the She-Wolf is a Fable) and yet-in that one Accident was laid 
the Foundation of the fourth Univerſal Monarchy, How. 
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How doubtful a Caſe was it, whether Hannibal, after the Battle of 
Canne, ſhould march directly to Rome, or divert into Campania? Cer- 
tain it is, that there was more Reaſon for the former; and he was a 
Perſon that had ſometimes the Command of N eaſon, as well as Regiments: 
Yet his Reaſon deſerted his Conduct at that time, and by not going to 
Rome, he gave Occaſion to thoſe Recruits of the Roman Strength, that 
prevailed to the Conqueſt of his Country, and at length to the Leſtruction 
of Carthage it ſelf, one of the moſt puiſſant Cities in the World. 

And to deſcend to Occurrences within our own Nation, How many 
ſtrange Accidents concurred in the whole Buſineſs of King Henry the 
Eighth's Divorce ! Yet we ſee Providence directed it and them to an 
entire Change of the Affairs and State of the whole Kingdom. And 
ſurely, there could not be a greater Chance than that which brought 
to light the Powder-Treaſon, when Providence (as it were) ſnatch'd a 


ed  * 
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King and Kingdom out of the very Jaws of Death, only by the Miſtake | 


of a Word in the Direction of a Letter, | 
But of all Caſes, in which little Caſualties produce great and ſtrange 


Effects, the chief is in War; upon the Iſſues of which hangs the For- 
tune of States and Kingdoms, 

Ceſar, I am ſure, whoſe great Sagacity and Conduct put his Succeſs 
as much out of the Power of Chance, as humane Reaſon could well 
do; yet upon Occaſion of a notable Experiment that had like to have 
loſt him his whole Army at Dyrrachium, tells us the Power of it in the 
third Book of his Commentaries, De Bello Civili, Fortuna que plurimum 
c poteſt cum in aliis rebus, tum precipuz in bello, in parvis momentis mag- 
© aas rerum mutationes efficit. Nay, and a greater than Cæſar, even the 
Spirit of God himſelf, in Eccleſ. vi. II. expreſſſy declares, that the Bat- 
tle is not always to the ſtrong. Sothat upon this Account, every Warriour 
may in ſome Senſe be ſaid to be a Soldier of Fortune; and the beſt Com- 
manders to have a kind of Lottery for their Work, as, amongſt us, they 


have for a Reward, For how often have whole Armies been routed: by 


a little Miſtake or a ſudden Fear raiſed in the Soldiers Minds, upon 


ſome trivial Ground or Occaſion ? 


Sometimes the Miſunderſtanding of a Word has ſcattered and deſtroyed 
thoſe who have been even in Poſſeſſion of Victory, and wholly turned 
the Fortune of the Day. A Spark of Fire, or an unexpected Guſt of 
Wind may ruin a Navy. And ſometimes a talſe ſenſleſs Report has 
ſpread ſo far, and ſunk ſo deep into the Peoples Minds, as to cauſe a 
Tumult, and that Tumult a Rebellion, and that Rebellion has ended 


in the Subverſion of a Government. | 
And in the late War between the King and ſome of his Rebel-Sub- 


je is, has it not ſometimes been at an even Caſt, whether his Army 


ihould march this Way, or that Way? Whereas had it took that way, 
which actually it did not, Things afterwards ſo fell out, that in very 


high Probability of Reaſon, it muſt have met with ſuch Succeſs, as would 


have put an happy Iſſue to that wretched War, and thereby have con- 
tinued the Crown upon that bleſſed Prince's Head, and his Head upon 
his Shoulders. Upon ſuppoſal of which Event, moſt of thoſe ſad and 
ſtrange Alterations that have ſince happened, would have been prevented; 
the Ruin of many honeſt Men hinder'd, the Puniſhment of many great 
Villains haſten'd, and the Preferment of greater ſpoiled. | 
Many Paſſages happen in the World, much like that itte Cloud in 
1 Kings xviii. that appeared at firſt to Elijah's Servant, no bigger than 
a Man's Hand; but preſently after grew and {pread, and blacken'd the 
Face of the whole Heaven, and then diſcharged it ſelf in Thunder and 
Rain, and a mighty Tempeſt. So theſe Accidents, when they firſt hap- 
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pen, ſeem but ſmall and contemptible; but by Degrees they branch out, 
and widen themſelves into ſuch a numerous Train of miſchievous Con- 
ſequences, one drawing after it another, by a continued Dependence 
and Multiplication, that the Plague becomes victorious and univerſal, and 
7 perſonal Miſcarriage determines in a national Calamity. | | 
| For who, that thould view the ſmall, deſpicable Beginnings ef ſome 
Things and Perſons at firſt, could imagine or prognoſticate thoſe vaſt 
and frupendous Encreaſes of Fortune, that have afterwards followed 
them ? 

Who, that had lookt upon Agathocles firſt handling the Clay, and | 
making Pots under his Father, and afterwards turning Robber, could 5 
have thought, that from ſuch a Condition, he ſhould come to be 
King of Sicily ? 3 

Who that had ſeen Maſianello, a poor Fiſherman with his red Cap, ; 
and his Angle, could have reckoned it poſhble to ſee ſuch a pitiful 7 
Thing within a Week after, ſhining in his Cloth of Gold, and with 
a Word, or a Nod, abſolutely commanding the whole City of Naples ? 

And who, that had beheld ſuch bankrupt, a beggarly Fellow as 
Cromwell, firſt entring the Parliament-Houſe with a Threadbare torn 
Cloak, and a greaſy Hat, (and perhaps neither of them paid for) could 
have ſuſpected that in the Space of ſo few Years, he ſhould, by the 
Murder of one King, and the Baniſhment of another, aſcend the Throne, 
be inveſted in the Royal Robes, and want nothing of the State of a King, 
but the Changing of his Hat into a Crown ? 

'Tis (as it were) the Sport of the Almighty, thus to baffle and con- $ 
found the Sons of Men by ſuch Events, as both croſs the Methods of 4 
their Actings, and ſurpaſs the Meaſure of their Expectations, For ? 
according to both theſe, Men till ſuppoſe a gradual, natural Progreſs 
of Things; as that from great, Things and Perſons ſhould grow greater, 
till at length, by many Steps and Aſcents, they come to be at great- 
eſt , not conſidering, that when Providence deſigns ſtrange and migh- 


ty Changes, it gives Men Wings inftead of Legs; and inſtead of clim- ; 
bing leiſurely, makes them at once fly to the Top and Height of : 
Greatneſs and Power. So that the World about them (looking up to El 


thoſe illuſtrious Upſtarts) ſcarce knows who, or whence they were, nor 
they themſelves where they are. | * 

It were infinite to inſiſt upon particular Inſtances; Hiſtories are full q 
of them, and Experience ſeals to the Truth of Hiſtory, 

In the next place, let us conſider to what great Purpoſes God directs 4 
theſe little Caſualties with reference to particular Perſons; and thoſe Fa 
either publick or private. | 

iſt, And firſt for publick Perſons as Princes, Was it not a mere Acci- 
dent, that Pharaoh's Daughter met with Moſes ? Yet it was a Means to * 
bring him up in the Aigyptian Courts, then the School of all Arts and Y 
Policy, and fo to fit him for that great and arduous Imployment that ; 
God deſigned him to. For ſee upon what little Hinges that great Affair 
turned; for had either the Child been caſt out, or Pharaoh's Daughter 4 
come down to the River, but an Hour ſooner, or later; or had that 
little Veſſel not been caſt by the Parents, or carried by the Water in- 
to that very Place, where it was, in all likelihood the Child muſt have 
undergone the common Lot of the other Hebrew Children, and been ei- 
ther ſtarved or drowned; or however, not advanced to ſuch a peculiar 
Height and Happineſs of Condition, That Odavius Cæſar ſhould ſhift 
his Tent (which he had never uſed to do before) juſt that very Night 
that it happened to be took by the Enemy, was a mere Caſualty , yet 
{uch an one, as preſerved a Perſon who lived to eſtablith a total Alteration 
of Government in the Imperial Cityof the World, But 
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But we need not go far for a Prince preſerved by as ſtrange a Ses 
ries of little Contingencies, as ever were managed by the art of Pro- 
vidence to ſo great a Purpoſe. 3 ; 
There was but an Hair's Breadth between him and certain Deſtructi- 
on, for the Space of many Days. For had the Rebel Forces gone one 
Way, rather than another, or come but a little ſooner to his hiding 
Place, of but miſtruſted ſomething which they paſſed over; (all which 
Things might very eaſily have happened) we had not ſeen this Face 
of Things at this Day; but Rebellion had been ftill enthroned, Per- 
jury and Cruelty had reigned, Majeſty had been proſcribed, Religion 
extinguiſhed, and both Church and State throughly reformed and ru: 
ined with Confuſions, Maſſacres, and a total Deſolation, | 

On the contrary, when Providence deſigns Judgment, or Deſtruct i 
on to a Prince, no body knows by what little, unuſual, unregarded 
Means the fatal Blow ſhall reach him. If Ahab be deſigned for Death, 
though a Soldier in the Enemies Army draws a Bow at a Venture 
yet the ſure, unerring Directions of Providence ſhall carry it i n a direct 
Courſe to his Heart, and there lodge the Revenge of Heaven, | 

An old Woman ſhall caſt down a Stone from a Wall, and God 
ſhall ſend it to the Head of Abimelech, and fo ſacrifice a King in the 
very Head of his Army, | 

How many Warnings had Julius Ceſar of the fatal Ide, of 
March ! whereupon ſometimes he reſolved not to go to the Senate, 
and ſometimes again he would go; and when at length he did go, in 
his very Paſſage thither, one put into his hand a Note of the whole 
Conſpiracy againſt him, together with all the Names of the Conipi- 


— 


rators, deſiring him to read it forthwith, and to remember the Giver 


of it as long as he lived. But continual Salutes and Addreſſes enter- 
taining him all the way, kept him from ſaving ſo great a Life, but 
with one Glance of his Eye upon the Paper; till he came to the fatal 
Place where he was ſtabb'd, and died with the very means of prevent- 
ing Death in his Hand. f 8 . 

Henry the ſecond of France, by a Splinter, unhappily thruſt into his 
Eye at a ſolemn Juſting, was diſpatch'd and ſent out of the World, by 
a ſad, but very accidental Death. 

In a word, God has many Ways to reap down the Grandees of the 
Earth; an Arrow, a Bullet, a Tile, or Stone from an Houſe, is e- 
nough to do it: And beſides all theſe Ways, ſometimes, when he in- 
tends to bereave the World of a Prince or an illuſtrious Perſon, he 
may caſt him upon a bold, ſelf-opinioned Phylician, worſe than his 
Diſtemper, who ſhall doſe and bleed, and kill him ſecundum artem, and 
make a ſhift to cure him into his Grave. ; | 

In the laſt place, we will conſider this directing Influence of God, 
with reference to private Perſons; and that, as touching Things of 
neareſt Concernment to them. As, | 
Their Lives. 

Their Health, 

Their Reputation, 

Their Friendſhips. And, 

And laſtly, their Employments or Preferments, 

And firſt for Mens Lives. Though theſe are Things for which Na- 

ture knows no Price or Ranſom; yet I appeal to univerſal Experience, 

whether they have not, in many Men, hung oftentimes upon a ve- 

ry lender Thread, and the Diſtance between them and Death been 

very nice, and the Eſcape wonderful. There have been ſome, who up- 

on a ſlight, and perhaps n Occaſion, have gone out of a Ship, 
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br Houſe, and the Ship has ſunk, and the Houſe has fell immediately 
e + Tron, 


He that, in a great Wind, ſuſpecting the Strength of his Houſe, be- 


took himſelf to his Orchard, and walking there, was knocked on the 
Head by a Tree, falling through the Fury of a ſudden Guft, wanted 


but the Advance of one or two Steps, to have put him out of the 
Way of that mortal Blow. 1 "Oe 
He that being ſubject to an Apoplex, uſed till to carry his Reme- 
ay about him; but, upon a Time, ſhifting his Cloaths, and not ta- 
king that with him, chanced, upon that very Day, to be ſurprized 


with a Fit, and to die in it, certainly owed his Death to a mere Ac- 


cident, to a little Inadvertency and Failure of Memory, But not to 
recount too many Particulars : May not every Soldier, that comes alive 


out of the Battle, paſs for a living Monument of a benign Chance, and 


an happy Providence ? For was he not in the neareſt Neighbourhood 
to Death? And might not the Bullet, that perhaps razed his Cheek, 
have as eaſily gone into his Head? And the Sword that glanced upon 
his Arm; with a little Diverſion have found the Way to his Heart ? 
But the Workings of Providence are marvellous, and the Methods ſecret 
and untraceable, by which it diſpoſes of the Lives of Men. 

In like manner, for Mens Health, it is no leſs wonderful to conſi- 
der to what ſtrange Caſualties many ſick Perſons oftentimes owe their 
Recovery. Perhaps an unuſual Draught, or Morſel, or ſome accidental 
Violence of Motion has removed that Malady, that for many Years 


| has bated the Skill of all Phyſicians, So that in effect, he is the beſt 


Phyſician, that has the beſt Luck; he preſcribes, but it is Chance that 


Cures, 
That Perſon, that (being provoked by exceſſive Pain) thruſt his 


| Dagger into his Body, and thereby, inſtead of reaching his Vitals, o- 


ened an Impoſtume, the unknown Cauſe of all his Pain, and ſo ſtab- 
bed himſelf into perfect Health and Eaſe, ſurely had great Reaſon to 
acknowledge Chance for his Chirurgeon, and Providence for the Gui- 
der of his Hand, g 

And then alſo for Mens Reputation; and that either in point of 
Wiſdom, or of Wit. There is hardly any Thing, which (for the 
moſt part) falls under a greater Chance. If a Man ſucceeds in any 
Attempt, though undertook with never ſo much Folly and Rathneſs, 


His Succeſs ſhall vouch him a Politician z and good luck ſhall paſs 


for deep Contrivance : For giveany one Fortune, and he ſhall be thought 


a wiſe Man, in ſpite of his Heart; nay, and of his Head too. On the 


contrary, be a Deſign never ſo artificially laid, and ſpun in the fineſt 
Thread of Policy, if it chances to be defeated by ſome croſs Accident, 


the Man is then run down by an univerſal Vogue, his Counſels are 
derided, his Prudence queſtioned, and his Perſon deſpiſed. 


Ahithophel was as great an Oracle, and gave as good Counſel to 4b- 
ſalom, as ever he had given to David; but not having the good 
Luck to be believed, and thereupon loſing his former Repute, he 
thought it high Time to hang himſelf. And, on the other fide, there 
have been ſome, who for ſeveral ears have been Fools with tolerable 
good Reputation, and never diſcovered themſelves to be fo, till at 
length they attempted to be Knaves alſo, but wanted Art and Dex- 
terity. | 
And as the Repute of Wiſdom, ſo that of Wit alſo, is very Caſual. 


Sometimes a lucky Saying, or a pertinent Reply, has procured an E- 


ſteem of Wit, to Perſons otherwiſe very thallow, and no ways accu- 
ſtomed to utter ſuch Things by any ſtanding Ability of Mind; fo 
; that 
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hat if ſuch an one ſhould have the ill Hap at any time to firike a Man 
dead with a ſmart Saying, it ought, in all Reaſon and Conſtience 
to be judged but a Chance-medly ; the poor Man (God knows) being 
no way guilty of any Deſign of Wit. ; 
Nay, even where there is a real Stock of Wit, yet the wittieſt 
Sayings and Sentences will be found in a great Meaſure the Idues 
of Chance, and nothing elſe, but ſo many lucky Hits of a roving 
ancy. | es | 
; For conſult the acuteſt Poets and Speakers, and they will confeſs 
that their quickeſt and moſt admired Conceptions, were ſuch as darted f 
into their Minds like ſudden Flathes of Lightning, they knew not | 
how, nor whence; and not by any certain Conſequence, or Depen- 
| dence of one Thought upon another, as it is in Matters of Ratio- 
: Ccinatlion. | Gy 3 

Moreover, ſometimes a Man's Reputation riſes or falls, as his Memory 
ſerves him in a Performance; and yet there is nothing more fickle, ſlip- | 
pery, and leſs under Command, than this Faculty. So that many ha- | 
ving uſed their utmoſt Diligence to ſecure a faithful Retention of the 
Things or Words committed to it, yet after all cannot certainly know | 
where it will trip, and fail them. Any ſudden Diverſion of the Spi- 
rits, or the Juſtling in of a tranſient Thought, is able to deface thoſe 
little Images of Things; and ſo breaking the Train that was laid in the ö 
Mind, to leave a Man in the Lurch. And for the other Part of Memory, 
called Reminiſcence; which is the retrieving of a Thing, at preſent for- 
got, or but confuſedly remembred, by ſetting the Mind to hunt over 
all its Notions, and to ranſack every little Cell of the Brain. While 
it is thus buſied, how accidentally oftentimes does the Thing ſought 
for, offer it ſelf to the Mind? And by what ſmall, petit Hints does the 
Mind catch hold of, and recover a vanithing Notion ? | 

In ſhort, though Wit and Learning are certain and habitual Perfections 
of the Mind, yet the Declaration of them (which alone brings 
the Repute) is ſubjec to a thouſand Hazards, So that every 
Wit runs ſomething the ſame Risk with the Aſtrologer, who if 
his Predictions come to pals, is cryed up to the Stars from whence 
he pretends to draw them; but if not, the Aſtrologer himſelfgrows more 
out of Date, than his Almanack, 

And then, in the fourth place, for the Friendſhips or Enmities that a 
Man contracts in the World; than which ſurely there is nothing that 
has a more direct and potent Influence upon the whole Courſe of a Man's 
Life, whether as to Happineſs or Miſery , yet Chance has the ruling 
Stroke in them all. ; Te 

A Man by mere Peradventure lights into Company, poſſibly is driven 
into an Houſe by à Shower of Rain for preſent Shelter, and there begins 
an Acquaintance with a Perſon ; which Acquaintance and Endearment 
grows and continues, even when Relations tail, and perhaps proves the 
Support of his Mind, and of his Fortunes, to his dying Day. 

And the like holds in Enmities, which come much more eaſily than 
the other. A Word unadviſedly ſpoken on the one ſide, or miſunderſtood 
on the other; any the leaſt Surmiſe of Neglect; ſometimes a bare Ge- 
ſture; nay, the very Unſuitableneſs of one Man's Aſpect to another Man's 
Fancy, has raiſed ſuch an Averſion to him, as in Time has produced a 
perfect Hatred of him; and that ſo ſtrong and ſo tenacious, that it 
has never left vexing and troubling him, till perhaps at length it has 
worried him to his Grave ; yea, and after Death too, has purſued him 
in his ſurviving Shadow, exerciſing the ſame Tyranny upon his very 
Name, and Memory. 
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It is hard to pleaſe Men of ſome Tempers, who indeed hardly know, 

what will pleaſe themſelves y and yet if a Man does not pleaſe them, 
which it is ten thouſand to one, if he does, if they can but have Pow- 
er equal to their Malice, (as ſometimes to plague the world, God lets 
them have) ſuch an one muſt expect all the Miſchief that power 
and Spite, lighting upon a baſe Mind, can poſſibly do him. 
In the laſt Place, As for Mens Employments and Preferments, 
every Man that ſets forth into the World, comes into a great Lottery, 
and draws ſome one certain profeſſion to act, and live by, but knows 
not the Fortune that will attend him in it. 

One Man perhaps proves miſerable in the Study of the Law, who 
might have flouriſhed in that of Phyſick, or Divinity. Another runs 
his Head againſt the Pulpit, who might have been very ſerviceable to his 
Country at the Plough. And a third proves a very dull and heavy 
Philoſopher, who poſſibly would have made a good Mechanick, and 
have done well enough at the uſeful Philoſophy of the Spade or the 
Anvil. 

Now, let this Man reflect upon the Time, when all theſe ſeveral 
Callings and Profeſſions were equally offered to his Choice, and con- 
ſider how indifferent it was once for him to have fixed upon any one 
of them, and what litile accidents and Conſiderations caſt the Balance 
of his Choice, rather one Way than the other; and he will find how 
eaſily Chance may throw a Man upon a profeſſion, which all his Di- 
ligence cannot make him fit for, | 

And then for the Preſerments of the World. He that would reck- 
on up all the Accidents that they depend upon, may as well under- 
take to count the Sands, or to ſum up Infinity; ſo that Greatneſs, as 
well as an Eſtate, may, upon this Account, be properly called a Man's 
Fortune, foraſmuch as no Man can ſtate either the Acquitition, or Preſer- 
vation of it upon any certain Rules; Every Man, as well as the Mer- 
chant, being here truly an Adventurer, For the Ways, by which it 
is obtained, are various, and freqnently contrary : One Man, by ſneak- 
ing and flattering, comes to Riches and Honour (where it is in the Power 
of Fools to beſtow them) upon Obſervation whereof, another preſent- 
ly thinks to arrive to the ſame Greatneſs, by the very ſame Means; 
but ſtriving like the Aſs, to court his Maſter, juſt as the Spaniel had 
done before him, inſtead of being ſtroked and made much of, he is on- 
ly rated off and cudgelled for all his Courtſhip, 

The Source of Men's Preferments is moſt commonly the Will, Hu- 
mour, and Fancy of Perſons in Power; whereupon, when a Prince, 
or Grandee, manifeſts a liking to ſuch a Thing, ſuch an Art, or ſuch 
a Pleaſure, Men generally ſet about to make themſelves conſiderable 
for ſuch Things, and thereby, through his Favour, to advance them- 
ſelves; and at length, when they have ſpent their whole Time in 
them, and ſo are become fit for Nothing elſe, that Prince, or Gran- 
dee, perhaps, dies, and another ſucceeds him, quite of a diſſerent Diſ- 
poſition, and enclining him to be pleaſed with quite different Things, 
Whereupon theſe Mens Hopes, Studies and Expectations, are wholly 
at an End. And beſides, though the Grandee whom they build up- 
on, ſhould not die, or quit the Stage, yet the ſame Perſon does not 
always like the ſame Things. For Age may alter his Conſtitution; 
Humour, or Appetite , or the Circumſtances of his Affairs may put 
him upon different Courſes and Counſels, every one of which Acci- 
dents wholly alters the Road to Preferment. So that thoſe who travel 
that Road muſt be (like High-way Men) very dexterous in ſhifting the 
Way upon every Turn; and yet their very doing fo, ſometimes proves 
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the Means of their being found out, underſtood, and abhorred; and 
for this very Cauſe, that they are ready to do any Thing, are juſtly 
thought fit to be preferr'd to Nothing. 

Geſar Borg ia (baſe Son to Pope Alexander the 6th) uſed to boaſt to 


into ſuch a Poſture of Firmneſs, that whether his Holy Father lived or 
died, they could not but beſecure, If he lived, there could be no doubt 
of them; and if he died, he laid his Intereſt ſo, as to over-rule the next 
Election, as he pleaſed. But all this while, the Politician never thought, 
or conſidered, that he might in the mean time fall dangerouſly ſick, and 
that Sickneſs neceſſitate his Removal from the Court, and during that 
his Abſence, his Father die, and ſo his Intereſt decay, and his mortal 
Enemy be choſen to the Papacy, as indeed it fell out. So that for all 
his exact Plot, down was he caſt, from all his Greatneſs, and forced to 
end his Days in a mean Condition: As it is pity but all ſuch Politick 
Opiniators ihould. | | 

Upon much the like Account, we lind it once ſaid of an eminent 
Cardinal, by reaſon of his great and apparent Likelihood to ſtep into St. 
Peter's Chair, that in two Conclaves he went in Pope, and came out 
again Cardinal. 

So much has Chance the Caſting- Voice in the Diſpoſal of all the great 
Things of the World. That which Men call Merz, is a mere Nothing. 
For even when Perſons of the greateſt Worth and Merit are preferred, 
it is not their Merit, but their Fortune that prefers them. And 


then, for that other ſo much admired Thing called Peli), it is but 


little better. For when Men have buſied themielves, and beat their 
Brains never ſo much, the whole Reſult both of cheir Connteis, and 
their Fortunes, is ſtill at the Mercy of an Accident, And therefore, 
whoſoever that Man was, that ſaid, that he had rather have a Grain 
of Fortune, than a Pound of Wiſdom, as to the Things of this Life, 
{poke nothing but the Voice of Wiſdom and great Experience, 

And now I am far from affirming, that 1 have recounted all, or in— 
deed the hundredth Part of thoſe Caſualtles of humane Life, that miy 
diſplay the full Compaſs of Divine Providence; but turely, FT have recko- 
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ned up G many, as ſuthciently entorce the Neceſity of 
upon it, and that in Oppoſition to two Extreams, that e en 
to fall into. | 

1. Too much Confidence and Preſumption, in @ profperous Eſtate, 
David after his Deliverances from 8:4, and Eis Victories over all his 
Enemies round about him, in P/al. XXX. v. 7, 8. confeiles that this his 
Proſperity had raiſed him to fuch a Pitch ot Conudence, as to make 
hin ſay, that be ſhould never be in ved, God of his Favour had mane bis 
Hill fo ſtrong: But Preſently he adds, «lmoit in the very ſame Breath, 
Thou didſt hide thy Face, and I was troutlea. | 

The Sun thines in his full Brightneſs, but the very Moment before he 
paſſes under a Cloud. Who knows what a Day, what an Hour, nay, 
what a Minute may bring forth. He who builds upon the Preſent, 
builds upon the narrow Compalis ofa Point; and where the Foundation 
is ſo narrom, the Superſtructure cannot be high, and ſtrong too. 
ls a Man confident of his preſent Health and Strength? hy, an 
unwholſome Blaſt of Air, a old, or a Surieit took by Chance, may 
make in Pieces his hardy Fabrick; and in Spite of all his Youth and 
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Vigour) ſend him, in the very Flower of his Years, pineing and droop- 


ing, to his long Home. Nay, he cannot with any Aifurance, io much 
as ſtep out of his Doors, but (unleſs God commiitions his protecting 
| Bey fs | Angel 


his Friend Machiavel, that he had contrived his Aflairs and Greatneſs _ 
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Angel to bear him up in his Hands) he may daſh his Foot againſt a Stone, 
and fall, and in that Fall breath his laſt, 

Or is a Man confident of his Eſtate, Wealth, and Power? Why, 
jet him read of thoſe ſtrange, unexpected Diſſolutions of the great Monar- 
chies, and Governments of the World. Governments that once made ſuch a 
Noiſe, and look'd ſo big in the Eyes of Mankind, as being founded upon 


the deepeſt Counſels, and the ſtrongeſt Force; and yet, by ſome light 


Miſcarriage, or crofs Accident, (which letin Ruin and Delolation upon 
them at firſt) are now ſo utterly extinct, that nothing remains of them 
but a Name, nor are there the leaſt Signs, or Traces of them to be found, but 
only in Story. When (1 ſay) he ſhall have well reflected upon all this, let 
him ſee what Security he can promiſe himſelf, in his own little Per- 
ſonal Domeſtick Concerns, which at the beſt have but the Protecti- 
on of the Laws, to guard and defend them, which (God knows) are 
far from being able to defend themſelves, 

No Man can rationally account himſelf ſecure, unleſs he could com- 
mand all the Chances of the World : But how ſhould he command 
them, when he cannot ſo much as number them? Poſſibilities are as 
infinite as God's Power, and whatſoever may come to paſs, no Man 
can certainly conclude ſhall not come to pals, 

People forget how little it is that they know, and how much leſs 
it is that they can do, when they grow confident upon any preſent 
State of Things. 

There is no one Enjoyment that a Man pleaſes himſelf in, but 


is liable to be loſt by ten thouſand Accidents wholly out of all 


mortal Power, either to foreſee, or to prevent. Reaſon allows none 
to be confident, but Him only who governs the World, who knows 
all Things, and can do all Things, and therefore can neither be 
ſurprized, nor overpowered, | 

2. The other Extreme, which theſe Conſiderations ſhould arm the 
Heart of Man againſt, 1s, utter Deſpondency of Mind in a Time 
of preſſing Adverlity, 

As he, who preſumes, ſteps into the Throne of God ; ſo he that 
deſpairs, limits an Infinite Power to a Finite Apprehenfion, and 
meaſures Providence by his own little, contracted Model. But the 
Contrivances of Heaven are as much above our Politicks, as beyond 
our Arithmetick. | | 

Of thoſe many Millions of Caſualties, which we are not aware 
of, there is hardly One, but God can make an Inſtrument of our 
Deliverance, And moſt Men, who are at length delivered from any 


great Diſtreſs indeed, find that they are ſo, by Ways that they ne- 


ver thought of , Ways above, or beſide their imagination. 


And therefore let no Man, who owns the Belief of a Providence, 


grow deſperate, or forlorn, under any Calamity, or Streight what- 
ſoever; but compoſe the Anguiſh of his Thoughts, and reſt his amazed 
Spirits upon this one Conſideration, that he knows not which way 
the Lot may fall, or what may happen to him; he comprehends 
not thoſe ſtrange unaccountable Methods, by which Providence may 
diſpoſe of him. 

In a Word. To ſum up all the foregoing Diſcourſe: Since the 
Intereſt of Governments and Nations, of Princes and private Perſons, 
and that, both as to Life and Health, Reputation and Honour, Friend- 


ſhips and Enmities, Employments and Preferments, (notwithſtanding, 
all the Contrivance and Power that Humane Nature can exert 


about them) remain ſo wholly contingent, as to us; ſurely all the 
Reaſon of Mankind cannot ſuggeſt any ſolid Ground of Satisfaction, 
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but in making that God our Friend, who is the ſole and abſolute 
Diſpoſer of all theſe Things: And in carrying a Conſcience fo clear 
towards him, as may encourage us with Confidence to caſt our ſelves 
upon him: And in all Caſualties ſtill to promiſe our ſelves the beſt 
Events from his Providence, to whom nothing is caſual, Who con- 


ſtantly wills the trueſt Happineſs to thoſe that truſt in him, ang 


works all Things according to the Counſel of that bleed Will. 


To whom be render d and aſcribed, as is moſt due, all Praiſe, Might, 
Majeſty, and Dominion, both nom and for evermore. Amen. 
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a. i 


For the W iſdom of this World, is Fooliſhneſs 
with God, 


HE Wiſdom of the World, ſo called by an He- 
braiſm, frequent in the Writings of this A- 
poſtle, for worldly Niſdom, is taken in Scrip- 
ture in a double Senſe. 

1. For that Sort of Wiſdom that conſiſts in 
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the learned Part of the Heathen World, and 
which divided it into ſo many Sects and De- 
nominations, as Stozcks, Peripateticks, Epicureans, and the like; it 
was profeſſed and owned by them for the grand Rule of Life, and 
certain Guide to Man's chief Happineſs, But for its utter Inſuff- 


ciency to make good ſo high an Undertaking, we find it termed by 


the ſame Apoſtle, Col. ii. 8. Vain Philoſophy: And 1 Tim. vi, 20. 
Science falſly ſo called; and a full Account of its U feleſsneſs we 
have in this, 1 Cor. i. 21, where the Apoſtle ſpeaking of it, ſays, 
that the World by Wiſdom knew not God. Such a worthy Kind of 
Wiſdom is it: Only making Men accurately and labortoutly ignorant 
of what they were moſt concerned to know. wh 
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Profelilors of it) Philoſophy; the great Idol of 
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2. The Wiſdom of this World is ſometimes taken in Scripture, for 
ſuch a Wiſdom, as lies in Practice, and goes commonly by the Name 
of Policy: And conſiſts in a certain Dexterity or Art of managing Bu- 
ſineſs for a Man's ſecular Advantage: And ſo being indeed that ruling 
Engine that governs the World, it both claims and finds as great a 
Preheminence above all other Kinds of Knowledge, as Government is a- 
dove Contemplation ; or the leading of an Army above the making 
of Syllogiſms, or managing the little Iſſues of a Diſpute, 

And ſo much is the very Name and Reputation of it affected, and ya- 
lued by moſt Men, that they can much rather brook their being re- 


puted Knaves, than for their Honeſty be accounted Fools; as they ea- 


fily may: Knave, in the mean time, paſſing for a Name of Cre- 
dit, where it is only another Word for Politician, 

Now, this is the Wiſdom here intended in the Text; namely, that 
practical Cunning that ſhews it ſelf in political Matters, and has in 
it really the Myſtery of a Trade, or Craft. So that in this latter Part 
of Ver. 19. God is ſaid to take the Wiſe in their own Craftineſs. 

In ſhort, it is a Kind of Trick or Slight got not by Study, but 
Converſe, learned not from Books, but Men : And thoſe alſo, for 
the moſt part, the very worſt of Men of all Sorts, Ways, and Pro- 
feſſions. So that, if it be in Truth ſuch a precious Jewel, as the 
World takes it for; yet as precious as it is, we ſee that they are 
forced to rake it out of Dung-hills and accordingly, the Apoſtle gives 
it a Value ſuitable to its Extract, branding it with the moſt degra- 
ding and ignominious Imputation of Fooliſhneſs. Which Character 
running ſo croſs to the general Senſe and Vogue of Mankind con- 
cerning it, who are ftill admiring, and even- adoring it as the Mi- 
ſtreſs and Queen Regent of all other Arts whatſoever. Our Buſineſs, 


in the following Diſcourſe, ſhall be to enquire into the Reaſon of the 


Apoſtle's paſſing ſo ſevere a Remark upon it: And here, indeed, ſince 
we muſt allow it for an Art, and fince every Art is properly an habi- 
tual Knowledge of certain Rules and Maxims, by which a Man is 
governed and directed in h's Actions, the Proſecution of the Words 


will moſt naturally lie in theſe two Things. 


I. To ſhew, what are thoſe Rules or Principles of Action, upon 


which the policy or Wiſdom here condemned by the Apoſtle does 


roceed, 

F II. To ſhew and demonſtrate the Folly and Abſurdity of them, 

in relation to God; in whole Account they receive a very different 

Eſtimate, from what they have in the World's. | 
* And for the firſt of theſe; 1 ſhall ſet down four ſeveral Rules 


or Principles, which that Policy or Wiſdom, which carries ſo great a 
Vogue and Value in the World, governs its Actions by. 


1. The firſt is, that a Man muſt maintain a conſtant, continued Conrſe 
of Diſſimulation, in the whole Tenor of his Behaviour, Where yet, we 
muſt obſerve, that Diſſimulation admits of a two-fold Acception. (I.) 
It may be taken for a bare Concealment of one's Mind: In which 
Senſe we commonly ſay, that it i, Prudence to diſſemble Injuries ; 
that is, not always to declare our Reſentments of them; and this 
muſt be allowed not only lawful, but in moſt of the Affairs of 
humane Life, abſolutely neceſſary : For certainly it can be no Man's 
Duty, to write his Heart upon his Forehead, and to give all the in- 
quiſitive and malicious World round about him, a Survey of thoſe 
Thoughts, which it is the Prerogative of God only to know, and his 
own great Intereſt to conceal. Nature gives every one a Right to de- 
fend himſelf, and Silence ſurely. is a very innocent Defence. | 
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(20 Dithmulation is taken for a Man's poſitive profeffing himſelf to be, 
what indeed he is not; and what he reſolvesnot to be: And conſequent- 
ly, it employs all the Art and Induſtry imaginable, to make good 
the Diſguiſey and by falſe Appearances to, render its Defighs the leſs 
viſible, that ſo they may prove the more effectual: And this is the Dif- 
Gmulation here meant, which is the very Gfound-work of all worldly 
Policy. The Superſtructure of which being Folly, it is but Keaſon, 
that the Foundation of it ſhould be Falſity. | | 

In the Language of the Scripture, it is damnable Hypocriſy , but of 
thoſe who neither believe Scripture nor Damnation, it is voted Wiſ⸗ 
dom; nay, the very Primum Mobile, or great Wheel, upon which all 
the various Arts of Policy move and turn : The Soul, or Spirit, which 

as it were) animates and runs through all the patticulat Defigtis and 
ne by which the great Maſters of this mylterious Wiſdom, 
turn about the World. So that he, who hates his Neighbour morral- 
ly, and wiſely too, muſt profeſs all the Dearneſs and Friendfhip, all the 
Readineſs to ſerve him (as the Phraſe now is) that Words and ſuperficial 
Actions can expreſs. " | | 

when he purpoſes one Thing, he muſt ſweat and lie, and damn him 
himſelf with ten thouſand Proteſtations, that he deſigns the clean con- 
trary, If he really intends to ruin and murther his Prince, (as Crom- 
well, an experienced Artiſt in that perfidious and bloody Faculty, once 
did) he muſt weep and call upon God, uſe all the Oaths and Impreca- 
tions, all the ſanRified Perjuries, to perſwade him that he reſolves nothing 
but his Safety, Honour, and Eſtabliſhment, as the ſame Grand Examplec 
of Hypocriſy did before, 

If ſuch Perſons proje& the Ruin of Church and State, they muſt ap- 
peal to God the Searcher of al! Hearts, that they are ready to ſacrifice 
their deareſt Blood for the Peace of the one, and the Purity of the 
other, | 

And, now, if Men will be prevailed upon ſo far, as to renounce the ſure 
and impartial Judgments of Senſe and Experience, and to believe 
that black is White, provided there be ſomebody to ſwear that it is ſo ; 
they ſhall not want Arguments of this Sort, good Stofe, to convince 
them: There being Knights of the Poſt, and holy Cheats enough in 
the World, to ſweat the Truth of the broadeſt Contradictions, and the 
higheſt Impoſſibilities, where Intereſt and pious Frauds ſhall give them 
an extraordinary Call to it. | 

It is looked upon as a 2 Piece of Weakneſs and Unfitneſs for 
Buſineſs (forſooth) for a Man to be ſo clear and open, as really to think 
not only what he ſays but what he ſwears: And when he makes any 
Promiſe, to have the leaſt Intent of performing it; but when his In- 
tereſt ſerves inſtead of Veracity, and engages him rather to b8 true to a- 
nother, than falſe to himſelf. He only now-a-days ſpeaks like an Oracle, 
who ſpeaks Tricks and Ambiguities. Nothing is thought beautiful, 


that is not painted: So that, what between Trench Faſhions, and Itali- 


an Diſſimulations, the old, generous Engliſs Spirit, which hetetofore 
made this Nation ſo great in the Eyes of all the World round about it, 
ſeems utterly loſt and extinct; and we are degenerated into'd mean 
ſharking, fallacious, undermining Way of Converſe; there being a Snare, 
and a Trapan almoſt in every Word we hear, and every Action we ſee. 
Men ſpeak with Deſigns of Mifchief, and therefore they ſpeak in the 
dark, In ſhort, this ſeems to be the true, inward Judgment of all our 
Politick Sages, that Speech was given to the ordinary Sort of Men, where- 
by N. communicate their Mind; but to wiſe Men, whereby to con- 
ceal it, | | | 
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2. The ſecond Rule or Principle, upon which this Policy, or Wiſ- 
dom of the World does proceed, is, that Conſcience and Rel ig ion ought 
10 lay mo Reſtraint upon Men at all, when it lies oppoſite to the Pro- 
ſecution of their Intereſt, 3 

The great Patron, and Coryphæut of this Tribe, Nicolas Machiavel, 
laid down this for a Maſter-Rule in his Political Scheme, that the 
Shew of Religion was helpful to the Politician, but the Reality of it 
hurtful and pernicious. Accordingly having ſhewn, how the former 
* Part of his Maxim has been followed by theſe Men in that firſt 
* and fundamental Principle of Diſſimulation already ſpoken to by us; 
we come now to ſhew farther, that. they cannot with more Art 
' didemble the Appearance of Religion, than they can with Eaſe lay 
” afide the Subftance. 
: The Politician whoſe very Eſſence lies in this, that he be a Per- 

* fon ready to do any Thing that he apprehends for his Advantage, 
muſt firſt of all be ſure to put himſelf into a State of Liberty, as 
free, and large as his Principles: And fo to provide Elbow-room enough 
for his Conſcience to lay about, and have its full Play in, And 
for that Purpoſe, he muſt reſolve to ſhake off all inward Awe of | 
Religion, and by no means to ſuffer the Liberty of his Conſcience | 
to be enſlaved, and brought under the Bondage of obſerving Oaths, 
or the Narrowneſs of Mens Opinions, about Turpe & Honeſtum, which 
* ought to vaniſh, when they ſtand in Competition with any ſolid, 
real Good; that is, (in their Judgment) ſuch as concerns eating, or N 
drinking, or taking Money. 
5 


Upon which Account, theſe Children of Darkneſ ſeem excellent- 
ly well to imitate the Wiſdom of thoſe Children of Light, the great 
Illuminati of the late Times, who profeſſedly laid down this as the 
Baſis of all their Proceedings; that whatſoever they ſaid or did for the 

preſent, under ſuch a Meaſure of Light, ſhould oblige them no longer, 
when à greater Meaſure of Light ſhould give them other Diſcoveries, n 
E. And this Principle, they profeſſed, was of great Uſe to them; as how | 
| could it be otherwiſe, if it fell into skilful Hands? For ſince this 
3 Light was to reſt within them, and the Judgment of it to remain 
* wholly in themſelves, they might ſafely and uncontroulably pretend 
it greater or leſs, as their Occaſions ſhould eniighten them. f 
; If a Man has a Proſpett of a fair Eftate, and ſees a Way open to it, | | 
but it muſt be through Fraud, Violence and Oppreſſion. It he ſee 
large Preferments tendered him, but conditionally upon his doing baſe 
and wicked Offices. If he ſees he may cruſh his Enemy, but that it | 
muſt be by Slandering, Belying, and giving him a Secret Blow; and ; 
| Conſcience ſhall here, according to its Office, interpoſe, and proteſt | | 
the Illegality, and Injuſtice of ſuch Actions, and the Damnation that 
is exprellly threatned to them, by the Word of God; the thorough- 
paced Politician muſt preſently laugh at the Squeamithneſs of his Con- 
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„ Ffcience, and read it another Lecture, and tell it, that 7uſt and Unjuft 
ate but Names grounded only upon Opinion, and authorized by Cu- 
e ſtom, by which the wiſe and the knowing Part of the World ſerve 
» |: themſelves upon the Ignorant and Eaſy , and that, whatſoever fond 
1 |? Prieſts may talk, there is no Devil like an Enemy in Power, no 
„ Damnation like being poor, and no Hell like an empty Purſe, and _ 
e. therefore, that thoſe Courſes, by which a Man comes to rid hunſelf 
e of theſe) Plagues, are zpfo facto prudent, and conſequently pious : The 
ir FR former being with ſuch wiſe Men, the only Meaſure of the latter, 
e- And the Truth is, the late Times of Confuſion, in which the Heights 
1- | and Refinements of Religion, were profeſſed in Conjunction with the 
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Practice of the moſt execrable Villanies that were ever acted upon the 
Earth: And the Weakneſs of our Church Diſcipline ſince its Reſtauration, 


whereby it has been ſcarce able to get any Hold on Mens Conſciences, 


and much leſs able to keep it; and the great Prevalence of that Atheiſti- 
cal Do Trine of the Leviathan; and the unhappy Propagation of Era- 
ſtianiſm; + theſe Things (1 ſay) with ſome others, have been the ſad 


and fatal Cauſes that have looſed the Bands of Conſcience, and eaten 


out the very Heart and Senſe of Chriſtianity amongſt us, to that De- 
gree, that there is now ſcarce any religious Tye or Reſtraint upon Perſons, 
but merely from thoſe faint Remaindersof Natural Conſcience, which 
God will be ſure to keep alive upon the Hearts of Men, as long as the 
are Men, for the great Ends of his own providence; whether they will 
or no. So that, were it not for this ſole Obſtacle, Religion is not now fo 
much in Danger of being divided, and torn Piece-Meal by Setts and 
Factions, as of being at once devoured by Atheiſm, Which being fo, 
let none wonder, that Irreligion is accounted Policy, when it is grown 
even to a Faſhion ; and paſſes for Wit with ſome, as well as for Wil- 
dom with others. For certain it is, that Advantage now fits in the Room 
of Gonſcience, and ſteers all: And no Man is eſteemed any ways conſi- 
derable for Policy, who wears Religion otherwiſe than as a Cloak z that 
is, as ſuch a Garment as may both cover and keep him warm, and yet 
hang looſe upon him too. | 

3. The third Rule or Principle, upon which this Policy, or Wiſdom 


of the World proceeds, is, that a Man ought to make himſelf, and not the 


Publick, the chief, if not the ſole End of all his Actious. He is to be 
his own Center and Circumference too: That 1s, to draw all Things to 
himſelf, and to extend nothing beyond himſelf: He is to make the greater 
World ſerve the leſs; and not only, not to love his Neighbour as him- 
ſelf, but indeed to account none for his Neighbour, but himſelf. 
And therefore, to die or ſuffer tor his Country, 1s not only exploded 
by him as a great Paradox in Politicks, and fitter for Poets to ſing of, 
than for wiſe Men to practiſe : But alſo, to make himſelf ſo much as 
one Penny the poorer, or to forbear one baſe Gain to ſerve his Prince, 
to ſecure a whole Nation, or to credit a Church, is judged by him a great 
Want of Experience, and a Piece of Romantick Melancholy, unbecom- 
ing a Politician ; who is ſtill to look upon himſelf as his Prince, his 
Country, his Church; nay, and his God too. 
The general Intereſt of the Nation is nothing to him, but only that 


Portion of it, that he either does, or would poſſeſs. *Tis not the Rain 


that waters the whole Earth, but that which falls into his own Ciſtern, 
that muſt relieve him : Not the Common, but the Encloſure, that muſt 
make him rich. , 


Let the Publick fink or ſwim, ſo long as he can hold up his Head above 


Water: Let the Ship be caſt away, if he may but have the Benefit of 
the Wreck. Let the Government be ruined by his Avarice, if by the ſame 
Avarice, he can ſcrape together, ſo much as to make his Peace, and 
maintain him as well under another, Let Foreigners invade and ſpoil 
the Land, ſo long as he has a good Eſtate in Bank elſewhere. Perad- 
venture, for all this, Men may curſe him as a covetous Wretch, a Tray- 
tor, and a Villain : But ſuch Words are to be looked upon only as the 
ſplendid Declaimings of Novices, and Men of Heat, who, while they 
rail at his Perſon, perhaps envy his Fortune: Or poſſibly of Loſers and 
Malecontents, whoſe Portion and Inheritance is a Freedom to ſpeak. 
But a Politician muſt be above Words, Wealth, he knows, anſwers 
all, and if it brings a Storm upon him, will provide him alſo a Coat 


That 


to weather it out. 
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That ſuch Thoughts and Principles as theſe, lie at the Bottom of moſt 
Mens Actions; at the Bottom do I ſay? Nay, fit at the Top, and viſi- 
bly hold the Helm in the Management of the weightieſt Affairs of 
moſt Nations, we need not much Hiſtory, nor Curioſity of Obſeryati- 


on, to convince us: For thongh there have not been wanting ſuch 


heretofore, as have practiſed theſe unworthyArts, (foraſmuch as there have 
been Villains in all Places, and all Ages) yet now-a-days, they are 
owned above Board; and whereas Men formerly had them in Deſign, 
amongſt us they are openly vouched, argued, and aſſerted in common 


Diſcourſe, a . | 
But this, I confeſs, being a new, unexemplified Kind of Policy, ſcarce 


comes up to that which the Apoſtle here condemns for the Wiſdom of the. 


World, but muſt paſs rather for the Wiſdom of this particular Age, which 


as in moſt other Things it ſtands alone, ſcorning the Examples of all 
former Ages; ſo it has a Way of Policy and Miſdom alſo peculiar to 


it ſelf. | 

4. The fourth and laſt Principle, that I ſhall mention, upon which 
this Wiſdom of the World proceeds, is this. 

That in ſhewing Kindneſs, or doing Favours, no Reſpect at all is to be 
had to Friendſhip, Gratitude, or Senſe of Honour; but that ſuch Favours 
are to be done only to the Rich or Potent, from whom a Man may receive a 
farther Advantage, or to his Enemies, from whom he may otherwiſe fear a 
Miſchief. | 


I have here mentioned Gratitude, and Senſe of Honour, being (as 1 
may ſo ſpeak) a Man's Civil Conſcience, prompting him to many Things, 
upon the Accounts of Common Decency, which Religion would other- 
wiſe bind him to, upon the Score of Duty. And it is ſometimes found, 
that ſome, who have little or no Reverence for Religion, have yet thoſe 


innate Seeds and Sparks of Generoſity, as make them ſcorn to do ſuch 
Things, as would render them mean in the Opinion of ſober and worthy 
Men; and with ſuch Perſons, Shame is inſtead of Piet), to reſtrain them 
from many baſe and degenerous Practices. 

But now our Politician having bated his greater Conſcience, muſt 


not be nonpluſſed with inferior Obligations; and having leapt over ſuch 


Mountains, at length poorly lie down before a Mole-hill : But he muſt 


add Perfection to Perfection; and being paſt Grace, endeavour, if need 


be, to be paſt Shame too, And accordingly, he looks upon Friendſhip, 
Gratitude, and Senſe of Honour, as Terms of Art to amuſe and impoſe 
upon weak, undeſigning Minds. For an Enemy's Money he 
thinks may be made as good a Friend as any; and Gratitude looks 
backward, but Policy forward: And for Senſe of Honour, if it impo- 
veriſheth a Man, it is in his Eſteem, neither Honour, nor Senſe. 
Whence it is, that now-a-days, only rich Men, or Enemies, are ac- 


counted the rational Objects of Benefaction. For to be kind to the 
former is Traffick ; and in theſe Times Men preſent, juſt as they ſoil. 
their Ground, not that they love the Dirt, but that they expect a Crop; 


and for the latter, the Politician well approves of the Indiau's Religion, 
in worſhipping the Devil, that he may do him no Hurt; how much ſo- 
ever he hates him, and is hated by him. | 

But if a poor, old, decayed Friend or Relation, whoſe Purſe, whoſe 
Houſe and Heart had been formerly free, and open to ſuch an one, ſhall, 
at length upon Change of Fortune come to him with Hunger and Rags 
pleading his paſt Services, and his preſent Wants, and ſo crave ſome 


Relief of one, for the Merit and Memory of the other; the Politician, 


| who imitates the Serpent's Wiſdom, muſt turn his deaf Ear too, to all 
the infignificant Charms of Gratitude and Honour, in behalf of ſuch a 
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Bankrupt, undone Friend, who, having been already uſed, and now 
ſqueezed Ury, is fit only to be caſt aſide. 


He muſt abhor Gratitude as 
a Worſe kind of Witchcraft, which only ſerves to conjure up the pale, 
meagre Ghoſts of dead, forgotten Kindneſſes, to haunt and trouble him; 
ſtill reſpecting what is paſt whereas ſuch wiſe Men as himſelf in ſuch 
Caſes, account all that is paſt, to be alſo gone; and know, that there can 
be no Gain in refunding, nor any Profit in paying of Debts. The ſole 
Meaſure of all his Courteſies, is, what Return they will make him, and 
What Revenue they will bring him in. His ExpeCtations govern his 
Charity. And we Muſt not vouch any Man for an exact Maſter in 
the Rules of our modern Policy, but ſuch an one as hath brought him- 
ſelf ſo far to hate and deſpiſe the Abſurdity of being kind upon Free- 
coſt, as (to uſe a known Expreſſion) not ſo much as to tell a Friend 
what it is a Clock for nothing.. | , 
And thus I have finiſhed the firſt General Head propoſed from the 
Text, and ſhewn ſome of thoſe Rules, Principles, and Maxims, that 
this Wiſdom of the World acts by: I ſay ſome of them, for I neither 
pretend nor defire to know them all, ; ns 
II. I come now to the other General Head, which is, to ſhew the 
Folly arid Abſurdity of theſe Principles in relation to God. In order 
to which we muſt obſerve that Fool iſhneſ, being properly a Man's De- 


viation from right Reaſon in point of Practice, muſt needs confiſt in 


one of theſe two Things. | 

1. In his pitching upon ſuch an End as is unſuitable to his Con- 
dition; or, 2 
| . In his pitching upon Means unſuitable to the compaſſing of his 
End. 

There is Folly enough in either of theſe; and my Buſineſs ſhall be 
to ſhew, that ſuch as ac by the ſore- mentioned Rules of worldly Wiſ⸗ 
dom, are eminently fooliſh upon both Accounts. 

1. And firſt, for that firſt ſort of Fooliſhnels imputable to them; name- 
ly, that a Man by following ſuch Principles pitches upon that for his 
End, which no ways ſuits his Condition, | 

Certain it is, and indeed ſelf-evident, that the Wiſdom of this World 
looks no farther than this World. All its Deſigns and Efficacy termi- 
nate on this fide Heaven, nor does Policy ſo much as pretend to any 
more than to be the great Art of Raiſing a Man to the Plenties, Glo- 
ries, and Grandeurs of the World. And if it arrives ſo far as to make 
a Man Rich, Potent and Honourable, it has its End, and has done its 
utmoſt, But now that a Man cannot rationally make theſe Things 
his End, will appear from theſe two Conſiderations, 

(I.) That wy reach not the Meaſure of his Duration or beihg ; the 
Perpetuity of which ſurviving this mortal State, and ſhooting forth in- 
to the endleſs Eternities of another World, muſt needs render a Man 
infinitely miſerable and forlorn, if he has no other Comforts, but what 
he muſt leave behind him in this. For nothing can make a man hap- 
Py, but that which ſhall laſt as long as he laſts. And all theſe Enjoy- 
ments are much too ſhort for an immortal Soul to ſtretch it ſelf upon, 
which ſhall perſiſt in being not only when Profit, Pleaſure, and Ho- 
nour, but when Time it ſelf ſhall ceaſe, and be no more, 


No Man can tranſport his large Retinue, his ſumptuous Fare, 


and his rich Furniture into anothet World, Nothing of all theſe Things 
can continue with him then, but the Memory of them. And ſurely 
the bare Remembrance that a Man was formerly rich ot great, can- 
not make him at all happier there, where an infinite Hapineſs, or an 
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cities. It may indeed contribute to his Miſery, heighten the Anguiſb, 
and ſharpen the Sting of Conſcience, and ſo add Fury to the ever- 
laſting Flames, when he ſhall reflect upon the Abuſe of all that Wealth 
and Greatneſs that the good Providence of God had put as a Price in- 
to his Hand for worthier Purpoſes, than to damn his nobler and better 
Part, only to pleaſe and gratify his worſe. But the Politician has an 
Anſwer ready for all theſe melancholy Conſiderations; that he, for 
his part, believes none of theſe Things: As that there is either an Hea- 
yen, or an Hell, or an immortal Soul. No, he is too great a Friend 
to real Knowledge, to take ſuch troubleſome Aſſertions as theſe upon 
Truſt. Which if it be his Belief, as no doubt it is, let him for me con- 
tinue in it ſtill; and tay for its Confutation in another World; which 
if he can deſtroy by disbeliveing, his Infidelity will do him better 
Service, than as yet he has any Cauſe to preſume that it can. Bur, 

(2.) Admitting, that either theſe Enjoyments were eternal, or the 
Soul mortal; and ſo, that one way or other they were commenſurate 
to its Duration; yet ſtill they cannot be an End ſuitable to a rational 
Nature, foraſmuch as they fill not the Meaſure of its Deſires. The 
Foundation of all Man's Unhappineſs here on Earth, is the great Dif. 
proportion between his Enjoyments, and his Appetites; which appears 
evidently in this, that let a Man have never ſo much, he is ſtill de- 
firing ſomthing or other more. Alexander we know, was much trou- 
bled at the Scantineſs of Nature it ſelf, that there were no more Worlds 
for him to diſturb : And in this reſpect, every Man living has a Soul 


* as great as Alexander, and put under the ſame Circumſtances, would 


own the very ſame Diſſatisfactions. 
Now this is moſt certain, that in ſpiritual Natures, ſo much as there 


© is of Deſire, ſo much there is alſo of Capacity to receive. I do not 
| fay, there is always a Capacity to receive the very Thing they 
© deſire, for that may be impoſſible : But for the Degree of Happi- 


neſs, that they propoſe to themſelves from that Thing, this I ſay they 
are capable of. And as God is ſaid to have made Man after his own 


Image, fo upon this Quality he ſeems peculiarly to have ſtampt the Re- 


ſemblance of his Infinity. For Man ſeems as boundleſs in his Deſires, 


as God is in his Being; and therefore, nothing but God himſelf can ſa- 
tisſy him, But the great Inequality of all Things elſe to the Appetites 
© of a rational Soul, appears yet farther from this; That in all theſe 
= worldly things that a Man purſues with the greateſt Eagerneſs and 
Intention of Mind imaginable, he finds not half the Pleaſure in the 
actual Poſſeſſion of them, that he propoſed to himſelf in the Expecta- 
tion. Which ſhews, that there is a great Cheat or Lye which over- 


ſpreads the World, while all Things here below beguile Mens Expecta- 


* tions and their Expectations cheat their Experience. 


Let this therefore be the firſt Thing, in which the Fool iſhneſs of 


3 this worldly Wiſdom is manifeſt. Namely, that by it a Man propoſes 
to himſelf an End wholly unſuitable to his Condition; as bearing 
no Proportion to the Meaſure of his Duration, or the Yaſtneſs of his 


Deſires. 


2, The other Thing, in which Fool;ſbneſs is ſeen, is a Man's pitching 


[ upon Means unſuitable to that which he has made his End, 


And here, we will, for the preſent, ſuppoſe the Things of the World 


to have neither that Shortneſs, nor Emptineſs in them, that we 


have indeed proved them to have, But that they are ſo adequate to 


all the Concerns of an intelligent Nature, that they may be rational- 
i 4 fixed upon by Men, as the ultimate End of all their Deſigns; yet 
* 


in this, that it ſuggeſts thoſe Means 
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Princes, and after all his artificia 


ad! al. 


or the Acquifition of theſe Enjoymetits, that are no ways fit to com- 
1 a eder them, and that upon a double Account. 

(1) That they ate in themſelves unable and inſufficient for: 
And, 5 2K Fo | _ ; I. a | 
(2) That they ate frequently oppoſite to a ſucceſsful Attainment 


of them. 


(x) And firſt for their Inſufficiency, Let Politicians contrive as ac. 
curately, project as deeply, and purſue, what they have thus contrived 
and projected, as m4 as it is poſſible for humane Wit and In- 
duſtry to do: Yet ſtill the Succeſs of all depends upon the Favour 
of an over-ruling Hand. For God expreſſſy claims it as a ſpecial Part 
of his Pterogative, to have the entire Diſpoſal of Riches, Honours, 
and whatſoever elſe is apt to command the Deſires of Mankind here 
below, Deur. viii. 18. It is the Lord thy God that giveth thee Power to 
get Wealth, And in 1 Sam. Ii. 30. God peremptorily declares himſelf 
the ſole Fountain of Honour, telling us, that thoſe that honour him ſhall 
be honoured, and that thoſe that deſpiſe him ſhall be lightly efteemed. 

And then for Dignities and Pteferments, we have the Word of One, 
that could diſpoſe of theſe Things as much as Kings could do, Pros. 
xxix. 26. where he tells us, that many ſeek the Ruler, Favour: That is, 
apply themſelves both to his Intereſt and Humour, with all the Arts 
of Flattery and Obſequiouſneſs, the ſureſt and readieſt Ways (one would 
think) to advance a Man; and yet, after all, it follows in the next 
Words, that every Man's Judgment cometh of the Lord, And that, 
whatſoever may be expected here, tis reſolved only in the Court of 
Heaven, whether the Man ſhall R Favourite in the Courts of 

Attendance come to ſit at the 
Right-Hand, or be made a Footſtool. So that upon full Tryal of all 
the Courſes that Policy could either deviſe or practice, the moſt ex- 
erienced Maſters of it have been often forced to fit down with that 
Complaint of the Diſciples, we have toiled all Night, and have caught 
nothing. For do we not ſometimes ſee that Traytors can be out of 
Favour, and Knaves be Beggars, and loſe their Eftates, and be ſtript 
of their Offices, as well as honeſter Men? | 

And why all this ? Surely not always for want of Craft to ſpy out 
where their Game lay, nor yet for want of Irreligion to give them all 
the Scope of Ways lawful and unlawful, to proſecute their Intentions: 
But, becauſe the Providence of God ſtrikes not in with them, but daſhes, 


and even diſpirits all their Endeavours, and makes their Deſigns heart- 


leſs and ineffectual. So that it is not their ſeeing this Man, their bely- 
ing another, nor, their ſneaking to a third, that ſhall be able to do 
their Buſineſs, when the Deſigns of Heaven will be ſerved by their 
Diſappointment. And this 1s the true Cauſe why ſo many politick 
Conceptions, ſo elaborately formed and wrought, and grown at length 
ripe for Delivery, do yet, in the Iſſue, miſcarry and prove abortive ; 
for, being come to the Birth, the all-diſpoſing Providence of God denies 
them Strength to bring forth, And thus the Authors of them, having 
miſſed of their mighty Aims, are fain to retreat with Fruſtration, and a 
Baffle; and having played the Knaves unſucceſsfully, to have the ill 
Luck te paſs for Fools too. | | 
(2.) The Means ſuggeſted by Policy and wordly Wiſdom, for the At- 
tainment of theſe earthly Enjoyments, are unfit for that purpoſe, not 
only upon the Account of their Inſufficiency for, but alſo of their fre- 
quent Oppoſition and Contrariety to the Accompliſhment of ſuch Ends: 
Nothing being more uſual, than for theſe unchriſtian Fiſhers of Men to 
be fatally caught in their own Nets; For does not the Text expreflly 


ſay, 
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trivances are but thin, ſlight, deſpicable Things, and, for 


* 
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** that God taketh the Wiſe in their own Craftineſ;? And has not our 
own Experience ſufficiently commented upon the Text, when we have 


ſeen ſome by the very ſame Ways, by which they had deſigned to riſe 


uncontroulably, and to clear off all Obſtructions before their Ambition, 


to have directly procured their utter Down-fall, and to have broke their 


Necks from that very Ladder, by which they had thought to have climb d 
as high as their Father Lucifer; and there from the Top of all their 
Greatneſs to have looked down with Scorn upon all below them? 


Such Perſonsare the proper and lawful Objects of Deriſion, foraſmuch 


as Cod himſelf laughs at them. 

Haman wanted Nothing to complete his Greatneſs, but a Gallows 
upon which to hang Mordecat z but it matter d not for whom he provi- 
ded the Gallows, when Providence deſigned the Rope for him, © 
With what Contempt does the Apoſtle here, in the 20th Verſe of this 
zd Ch. of the firſt Epiſtle to the Corinthians, repeat thoſe Words of the 
Pſulmiſt, concerning all the fine Artifices of worldly Wiſdom e The Lord 
ſays he, knoweth the Thoughts of the Wiſe, that they are vain. All their Con- 
f the moſt part, 
deſtructive of themſelves; Nothing being more equal in Juſtice, and in- 
deed more natural in the direct Conſequence and Connexion of Effects 


and Cauſes, than for Men wickedly wiſe to out-wit themſelves, and 


for ſuch as wreſtle with Providence to trip up their own Heels. 

It is clear therefore, that the Charge of this ſecond Sort of Fooliſh- 
neſs is made good upon wordly Wiſdom z for that having made Men 

itch upon an Endunfit for their Condition, it alſo makes them pitch upon 

eans unfit to attain that End. And that both by reaſon of their tna- 
bility for, and frequent Contrariety to the bringing about ſuch Deligns. 

This, I ſay, has been made good in the General; but ſince Particulars 
convince with greater Life and Evidence, we will reſume the foremen- 
tioned Principles of the Politician, and ſhew ſeverally in each of them 
how little Efficacy they have to advance the Practiſers of them, to the 
Things they aſpire to by them. | 

iſt, And firſt, for his firſt Principle, that the Politician muſt main- 
tain a conſtant, habitual Diſſimulat ion. Concerning which I ſhall lay 
down this as certain; that Diſſimulation can be no farther uſeful, than 
it is concealed ; foraſmuch as no Man will truſt a known Cheat: And 
it is alſo as certain, that as ſome Men uſe Diſſimulation for their Intereſt, ſo 
others have an Intereſt as ſtrongly engaging them, to uſe all the Art and 
Induſtry they can to find it out; and to aſſure themſelves of the Truth 
or Falſhood of thoſe with whom they deal, which renders it infinitel 
hard, if not morally impoſſible, for a Man to carry on a conſtant Courſe 
of Diſſimulation without Diſcovery, And being once diſcovered, it is 
not only no Help, but the greateſt Impediment of Action, in the World. 
For ſince Man is but of a very limited, narrow Power in his own Perſon, 
and conſequently can effect no great Matter merely by his own Perſonal 
Strength, but as he acts in Society and Conjunction with others, with- 
out firſt engaging their Truſt z and moreover, ſince Men will truſt no 
farther than they judge a Perſon for his Sincerity fit to be truſted, it 


follows that a diſcover'd Diſſembler can atchieve nothing great or conſi- 


derable; for not being able to gain Mens Truſt, he cannot gain their 
Concurrence, and ſo is left alone to act ſingly, and upon his own Bottom; 
and while that is the Sphere of his Activity, all that he can do muſt 
needs be contemptible. We know how ſucceſsful the late * Aſur- 
per was, while his Army believed him real in his Zeal 4 
againſt Kingſhip. But when they found out the Impoſture, * el. 
upon his aſpiring to the ſame himſelf, he was preſently deſerted and 
I 1 oppoſed 
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oppoſed by them, and never able to crown his uſurped Greatneſs with 
'the Addition of that Title, which he ſo paſſionately thirſted after, Add 
to this the Judgment of as great an Exgliſh Author as ever wrote, with 
great Confidence affirming, that the ableſt Men that ever were, had all an 
Openneſs and Frankneſs of Dealing; and that if at any time ſuch did dif 
ſemble, their Diſſimulat ion took eſf ect, merely in the Strengib of that Repu- 
tation they had gained by their Veracity and clear Dealing in the main, 
From all which it follows, that Diſſimulation can be of no farther uſe 
to a Man, than juſt to guard him within the Compaſs of his own Per- 
ſonal Concerns; which yet may be more eafily, and not leſs effectually 
done, by that Silence, and Re ſervedneſs that every Man may innocent- 
ly praiſe, without the putting on of any contrary Diſguiſe, 
\ 2dly. The Politician's ſecond Principle was, that Conſcience or Reli- 
jon, ought never to ſtand between any Man and his Temporal Advantage. 
hich indeed is properly Atheiſm ; and, ſo far as it is practiſed, tends 
to the Didolution of Society, theBond of which isReligion. Foraſmuch 
as a Man's Happineſs, or Miſery in his Converſe with other Men depends 
chiefly upon their doing or not doing thoſe Things which Humane Laws 
can take no Cognizance of: Such asareall Actions capable of being done 
in Secret andout of the View of Mankind, which yet have the greateſt 
Influence upon our Neighbour, even in his neareſt and deareſt Concerns, 
And if there be no inward Senſe of Religion to awe Men from the doing 
unjuſt Actions, provided they can do them without Diſcovery, it is im- 
poſſible for any Man to fit ſecure or happy in the Poſſeſſion of any 
Thing that he enjoys, And this Inconvenience the Politician muſt ex- 
pect from others, as well as they have felt from him, unleſs he thinks 
that he can engroſs this Principle to his own Practice, and that o- 
thers cannot be as falſe and atheiſtical as himſelf, eſpecially having had 


* 
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0. , 3dly. The third Principle was, that the Politician onght to make him- 
. ſelf, and not the Publick, the cheif, if not the ſole End of all that he does. 
uf i But here, we ſhall quickly find that the Private Spirit will prove as 
1 pernicious in Temporals, as ever it did in Spirituals. For while every par- 
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ticular Member of the Publick, provides ſingly and ſolely for it ſelf | 
the ſeveral Joints of the Body Politick do thereby ſeparate and diſu- 
nite, and ſo become unable to ſupport the Whole; and when the Pub- 
lick Intereſts once fail, let Private Intereſts ſubſiſt it they can, and pre- 
vent an #n:iverſa! Ruin from involving in it Particulars, It is not a 
Man's Wealth, that can be ſure to ſave him, if the Enemy be wiſe e- 
nough to refuſe Part of it tendred as a Ranſom when it is as eaſy 
tor him to deſtroy the Owner, and to take the Whole. When the 
Hand finds it ſelf well warmed, and covered, let it refuſe the Trouble 
of feeding the Mouth, or guarding the Head, till the Eody be ſtarved, 
or killed, and then we ſhall fee how it will fare with the Hand. The 
Athenians, the Romans, and all other Nations that grew Great out of 
Little or Nothing, did ſo merely by the Publickmindedneſs of particu- 
lar Perſons; and the ſame Courſes that firſt raiſed Nations and Govern- 
ments muſt ſupport them. So that, were there no ſuch Thing as Res 
ligion, Prudence were enough to enforce this upon all; 
For our own parts, let us reflect upon our glorious and renowned 
Engl iſh Anceſtors, Men eminent in Church and State, and we ſhall find, 
that this was the Method by which they preſerved both, 
We have ſucceeded into their Labours, and. the Fruits of them : 
And it will both concern and become us to ſucceed alſo into their 
Principles. For itis no Man's Duty to be ſafe, or to be rich ; but I 
am ſure, it is the Duty of every one to make good his Truſt, And it 
is a Calamity to a whole Nation, that any Man ſhould have a Place or 
an Employment more large and publick than his Spirit.  athly, 
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Athly. The fourth and laſt Principle mentioned, was, that the Poli- 
tician muſt not, in doing Kindneſſes, conſider his Friends, but only gra- 
tify rich Men or Enemies. Which, Principle (as to that Branch of 
itrelating to Enemies)was Certainly firſt Borrowed and fetched up from the 
very Bottom of Hell; and uttered (no doubt) by particular and imme- 
diate Inſpiration of the Devil. And yet (as much of the Devil as it 
carries in it) it neither is nor can be more villanous and deteſtable, 
than it is really ſilly, ſenſleſs, and impolitick. 

But to go over the ſeveral Parts of this Principle; and to begin 


with the ſuppoſed Policy of gratifying only the Rich and Opulent. 


Does our wiſe Man think, that the Grandee, whom he ſo courts, 
does not ſee through all the little Plots of his Courtſbip, as well as 


| he himſelf ? And ſo at the ſame Time, while he accepts the Gift, laugh 


in his Sleeve at the Deſign, and deſpiſe the Giver? 

But, for the Negle&# of Friends, as it is the Height of Baſeneſs, fo 
it can never be proved rational, till we prove the Perſon uſing it Om- 
nipotent and Self-ſufficient, and ſuch as can never need any mortal AC. 
ſtance, But if he be a Man, that is a poor, weak Creature, ſubje& 
to Change and Miſery, let him know, that it is the Friend only, that 
God has made for the Day of Adverſi ty, as the moſt ſuitable and ſove- 
reign Help that Humanity is capable of, And thoſe (though in high- 
eſt Place) who {light and diſoblige their Friends, ſhall infallibly come 
to know the Value of them, by having none, when they ſhall moſt 
need them. 


That Prince, that maintains the Reputation of a true, faſt, . gene- 


rous Friend, has an Army always ready to fight for him, maintained 
to his Hand without Pay. 

As for the other part of this Principle, that concerns the gratifying 
of Enemies ; it is (to ſay no more) an Abſurdity parallel to the former, 
For when a Man ſhall have done all he can, given all he has, to o- 
blige an Enemy, he ſhall find, that he has armed him indeed, but 
not at all altered him. 

The Scripture bids us pray for our Enemies, and love our Enemies, 
but no where does it bid us truſt our Enemies; nay, it ſtrictly cautions 
us againſt it, Prov, xxvi. 25. When he ſpeaketh thee fair, (ſays 
the Text) believe him not, for there are yet ſeven Abominations in his Heart, 
And, in good earnſt, it would be a Rarity worth the ſeeing, could 
any one thew us ſuch a Thing as a perfectly reconciled Enemy. Men 
are generally credulous at firſt, and will not take yp this great and 
ſafe Truth at the Coſt of other Mens Experience, till they come to be 
bitten into a Senſe of it by their own; but are apt to take fair Pro- 
feſſions, fawning Looks, Treats, Entertainments, Viſits, and ſuch-like 
pitiful Stuff, for Friendſhip and Reconcilement, and ſo to admit the 
Serpent into their Boſom: But let them come once to depend upon 
this new- made Friend, or reconciled Enemy, in any great or real Con- 
cern of Life, and they ſhall find him falſe as Hell, and cruel as the 
Grave. And I know nothing more to be wondered at, than that 
thoſe Reconcilements which are ſo difficult, and even next to impoſ- 
ſible in the Effect, ſhould yet be ſo frequent in the Attempt z eſpe- 
cially ſince the Reaſon of this Difficulty lies as deep as Nature it ſelf, 
which, after it has done an Injury will for ever be ſuſpicious , and 
1 would fain ſee the Man, that can perfectly love the Perſon whom 
he /uſpe&s. | ; 

There is a noted Story of Hector and Ajax, who having combated 
one another, ended that Combat in a Reconcilement, and teſtified 
that Reconcilement by znutual 115 Hector giving Aja en 
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and 4jax preſenting He#0r with a Belt. The Conſequence of which 


was, that Ajax flew himſelf with the Sword given him by Hector, 


and Hector was dragged about the Walls of Troy b the Belt given 
him by Ajax. Such are the Gifts, ſuch are the Killing-Kindnelles of 


- 


Confident'Men may try what Concluſions they pleaſe, at their own 


Peril; but let Hiſtory be conſulted, Reaſon heard, and Experience 


called in to ſpeak impartially what it has found, and I believe they 
wilt all with one Voice declare, that (whatſoever the Grace of God 
may do in the miraculous Change of Mens Hearts ;) yet according to 
che common Methods of the World, a Man may as well expect to make 
the Devil himſelf his Friend, as an Enemy that has given him the firſt Blow, 
And thus 1 have gone over the two General Heads propoſed from the 
Words, and ſhewn both what thoſe Principles are, upon which this Wiſe 
dom of the World does proceed; and alſo wherein the Folly and Abſur- 
dity of them does conſiſt. "IA car 

And now, into what can we more naturally improve the whole fore- 
going Diſcourſe, than into that practical Inference of our Apoſtle, in 
the Verſe before the Text? Thar f any Man deſi ret the Reputation of 
Wiſdom, he ſhould become a Fool, that he may be wiſe , that is, a Fool 
to the World, that he may be wiſe to God. 

Let us not be aſhamed of the Folly of being ſincere, and without 
Guile z without Traps and Snares in our Converſe ; of being fearful 


to build our Eſtates upon the Ruin of our Conſciences; of preferring 


the Publick Good before our own private Emolument; and laſtly, of 
being true to-all the Offices of Friendſhip, the Obligations of which are 
ſacred, and will certainly be exacted of us by the great Judge of all 
our Actions. I ſay, let us not bluſh to be found guilty of all theſe 
Follies, (as ſome account them) rather than to be expert in that Kind 
of Wiſdom, that God himſelf, the great Fountain of Wiſdom, has pro- 
nounced to be Earthly, Senſual, Deviliſh ; and of the wretched Abſur- 
dity of which, all Hiſtories, both Eccleſiaſtical and Civil, have given 
us ſuch pregnant and convincing Examples. £5: 

Reflect upon Achitophel, Haman, Sejanus, Ceſar Borgia: And other 
ſuch Maſters of the Arts of Policy, who thought they had fixed them- 
ſelves upon ſo ſure a Bottom, that they might even defy and dare Pro- 
vidence to the Face; and yet how did God bring an abſolute Diſap- 
pointment; like one great Blot, over all their fine, artificial Contrivances? 

Every one of thoſe mighty and profound Sages coming to a miſe— 
rable and diſaſtrous End, 

The Conſideration of which, and the like Paſſages, one would think, 

ſhould make Men grow weary of dodging and ſhewing Tricks with 
God in their own crooked Ways : And even force them to acknow- 
ledge it for the ſureſt and moſt unfailing Prudence, wholly to com- 
mit their Perſons and Concerns to the wiſe and good Providence of God, 
in the ſtrait and open Ways of his own Commands. 
Who, we may be confident, is more tenderly concerned for the Good 
of thoſe that truly fear and ſerve him, than it is poſſible for the moſt 
ſelfiſh of Men to be concerned for themſelves: And who, in all the 
Troubles and Diſturbances, all the croſs, difficult, and perplexing Paſ- 
ages that can fall out, will be ſure to guide all to this happy Ifues 
that all Things ſball work together for Good to thoſe that love God. 


To which Cod, infinitely Wiſe, Holy, and Fuſt, be rendur's and aſcti- 
bed, as is moſt due, all Praiſe, Might, Majeſty, and Dominion, 
both now and for evermore, Amen, | 
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For if there be firſt a willing Mind, it is accepted 
according to that a Man hath, and not accord- 
ing to that he hath not. 
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N dealing with Mens Conſciences, for the Taking 
them off from Sin, I know nothing of ſo direct 
and efficacious an Influence, as the right Stating 
of thoſe general Rules and Principles of Action, 
that Men are apt to guide their Lives and Con- 
ſciences by: For it theſe be true, and withall rightl 
applyed, Men muſt needs proceed upon firm and fate 
Grounds ; but if either falſe in themſelves, or 


whole Courſe, that Men are thereby engaged in, being founded in 
Sin arid Error, muſt needs lead to, and, at length, end in Death and 
* Confuſion : There being (as the wiſe Man tells us) 4 Way that may ſeem 
right * a Man's own Eyes, when, nevertheleſs, the End of that Way is 
S Death, | | 
Now, as amongſt theſe Principles or Rules of Action, the Pretences 
of the Spirit, and of Tenderneſs of Conſcience, and the like have been 
the late grand Artifices, by which crafty and deſigning Hypocrites have 
ſo much abuſed the World; ſo I ſhall now Inſtance in another of no 
leſs Note, by which the Generality of Men are as apt to abuſe them- 
ſelves. - And that is a certain Rule or Sentence got almoſt into every 
Man's Mouth, that God accepts the Will for the Deed. A Principle (as 
uſually applyed) of leſs Malice I confeſs, but conſidering the Eaſineſs, 
and withall the Fatality of the Deluſion, of more Miſchief than the 
other, | K k And 


not right in their particular Application, the 
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And this 1 ſhall endeavour to ſearch into, and lay open in the fol. 
lowing Diſcourſe. ( V I SV a RIS. 
The Words hold forth a General Rule or Propoſition delivered upon 
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a particular Occaſion, Which was the Apoſtle's exhorting the Corin- | 
thians to an holy and generous Emulation of the Charity of the Mace. 


donians, in contributing freely to the Relief of the poor Saints at Je- 
ruſalem. Upon this great Encouragement, that in all ſuch Works of 
Charity, it is the Nil that gives Worth to the Oblation, and, as to 


- Gods Acceptance, ſets the pooreſt Giver upon the ſame Level with the 


richeſt. Nor is this all; but ſo perfectly does the Value of all charita- 
ble Acts take its Meaſure and Proportion from the Will, and from the 
Fulneſs of the Heart, rather than that of the Hand, that a leſſer Supply 
may be oftentimes a greater Charity; and the Widow's Mite, in the Ba- 
lance of the Sandtuary outweigh the Shekels, and perhaps the Talents 
of the moſt Opulent and Wealthy, The Al, and Utmoſt of the one, 
being certainly a nobler Alms, than the Superfluities of the other, 
And all this upon the Account of the great Rule here ſet down in the 


Text. That, in all Tranſactions between God, and Man, whereſoever 
there is a full Reſolution, Drift, and Purpoſe of Will to pleaſe God, 


there, what a Man can do, ſhall, by virtue thereof, be accepted, and 
what he cannot do, ſhall not be required. From whence theſe two Pro- 
poſitions, in Senſe and Deſign much the ſame, do naturally reſult. 

I. The firſt of them Expreſſed in the Words. To wit, that God ac- 
cepts the Will, where there is no Power to perform. | 

II. The other of them implyed. Namely, that where there is a Pow. 
er to perform, God does not accept the Will  __. 

Of all the ſpiritual Tricks and Legerdemain, by which Men are apt to 
ſhift off their Duty, and to impoſe upon their own Souls, there is none 


ſo common, and of ſo fatal an Import as theſe two. The Plea of a 


Good Intent ion. And the Plea of a good ill. 
One or both of them being uſed by Men, almoſt at every Turn to 


elude the Precept, to put God off with ſomething inſtead of Obedi- | 


ence; and ſo, in Effect, to out-wit him whom they are called to obey, 
They are certainly two of the moſt effectual Inſtruments and Engines 
in the Devil's Hands, to wind and turn the Souls of Men by, to what- 
ſoever he pleaſes. For, | | | 
1. The Plea of a good Intention, will ſerve to ſanQafy and autho- 
rize the very worſt of Actions. The Proof of which, is but too full 
and manifeſt, from that lewd. and ſcandalous Doctrine of the Jeſuites 
concerning the. Direction of the Intention, and likewiſe from the whole 
Manage of the late accurſed Rebellion. 
and impudent Pretence, that emboldened the worſt of Men to wade 
through the Blood of the beſt of Kings, and the loyaleſt of Subjects; name- 
ly, that in all that Risk of Villany, their Hearts, forſooth were right to- 
wards God; and that all their Plunder and Rapine was for nothing elſe, 
but to place Chriſt on his Throne, and to eſtabliſh amongſt us the Power 
of Godlineſs, and the Purity of the Goſpel ; by a farther Reformation 
(as the Cant goes) of a Church, which had but too much felt the 
Meaning of that Word before. . 
But ſuch Perſons conſider not, that though an ill Intention is cer- 
tainly ſufficient to ſpoil and corrupt an act in it ſelf materially good, yet 


no good Intention whatſoever can rectify or infuſe a Moral Goodneſs 


into an Act otherwiſe evil. To come to Church, is, no doubt an AR 
in it ſelf materially good; yet he who does it with an ill Intention, 
comes to God's Houſe upon the Devil's Errand; and the whole Act is 
thereby render'd abſolutely Evil and Deteſtable before Cod. But on the 


other 


In which, it was this inſolent 
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other ſide; f it were poſſible for a Man to intend well, while he does 
ill; yet no ſuch Intention, though never ſo good, can make that Man 
ſteal, lye, or murther with a good Conſcience z or convert a wicked Acti- 
on into a good. CAR NY Ge. 
For theſe Things are againſt the Nature of Morality, in which, no- 
thing is or can be really Good, without an Univerſal Concurrence of 
all the Principles and Ingredients requiſite to a Moral Action; though 
the Failure of any one of them will imprint a Malignity upon that Act, 
which, in ſpite of all the other requiſite Ingredients, ſhall ſtamp it abſo- 
lutely Evil, and corrupt it paſt the Cure of a good Intent ion. : 
And thus, as I have ſhewn, that the Plea of a good Intention is uſed 
by Men to warrantand patronize the moſt villanous and wicked Actions; 
ſo, in the next place, the Plea of a good Will will be found equally ef- 
ficacious to ſuperfede, and take off the Neceffity of all holy and good 
Actions. For All (as I have obſerved) the great Art of the Devil, and 
the principal Deceit of the Heart, is, to put a Trick upon the Com- 
mand, and to keep fair with God himſelf, while Men fall foul upon 
his Laws, For both Law and Goſpel call aloud for ative Obedience, 
and ſuch a Piety as takes not up either with faint Notions, or idle, 
inſignificant Inclinations, but ſuch an one as ſhews it ſelf in the ſolid 
Inſtances of Practice and Performance, For, do this and live, ſaith the 
Law, Luke x. 28. And, if ye know theſe Things happy are ye if ye do them, 
| ſays the Goſpel, John xiii. 17. And, not every one that ſaith, Lord, Lord, 
Jhall enter into the Kingdom of Heaven, but he that doth the Will of my 
Father which is in Heaven, Matth. vii. 21. And, let no Man deceive 
you he that doth Righteouſneſs is righteous, 1 John iii. 7. with innume- 
rable more ſuch Places. Allof them terrible and ſevere Injunctions of Pra- 
Rice, and equally ſevere Obligations to it. 2 
But then in comes the benign Latitude of the Doctrine of Good-Will, and 
cuts aſunder all theſe hard, pinching Cords; and tells you, that if this be 
but piouſly and well inclined, if the Bent of the Spirit (as ſome call it) be to- 
wards God and Goodneſs,God accepts of this above,nay,inſtead of all external 
Works; thoſe being but the Shell, or Husk, this the Kernel, the Quinteſſence, 
and the very Soulot Duty. But forall this, theſe Bents and Propenſities, and 
Inclinations will not do the Buſineſs; the bare bending of the Bow 
will not hit the Mark without ſhooting the Arrow; and Men are 
not called to will, but to work out their Salvation. | 7 
But what then? Is it not as certain from the Text, that God ſome- 
times accepts the Will, as it is from thoſe forementioned Scriptures, 
that God commands the Deed ? Yes, no doubt: Since it is impoſſible 
tor the Holy Ghoſt to contradict that in one Place of Scripture, which 
he had affirmed in another. In all the foregoing Places, Doing is ex- 
= preſlly commanded, and no Happineſs allowed to any Thing ſhort of it; 
and yet here God is ſaid to accept of the Will; and can both theſe ſtand 
together without manifeſt Contradiction ? That which enjoins.the Deed, 
is certainly God's Law; and it is alſo as certain, that the Scripture that 
allows of the Will, is neither the Abrogation, nor Derogation, nor Diſ- 
= penſation, nor Relaxation of that Law. SS ; | 
In order to the clearing of which, I ſhall lay down theſe two ' 
Aſſertions. | 


u That every Law of God commands the Obedience of the whole 
"7, | | 
(2.) That the Will is never accepted by God, but as it is the Obedi- 
ence of the whole Man. 3 | 

So that the Allowance or Acceptance of the Will, mentioned in the 
Text, takes off nothing from the Obligation of thoſe Laws, in which the 
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Deed is ſo plainly and pofitively enjoined ;, but is only an Interpretation, 
or Declaration of the true Senſe of thoſe Laws, ſhewing the Equity of 
them: Which is as really Efential to every Law, and gives it its obliging 
Force as much, as the Juſtice of it; and indeed, is not another, or a di- 
ſtinct Thing from the Juſtice of it, any more than a particular Caſe is 
from an Univerſal Rule. : 0s EP 

But you will ſay, how can the Obedience of the Vill ever be proved 
to be the Obedience of the whole Man ? i 

For anſwer to which, we are firſt to conſider every Man as a Moral, 
and conſequently as a Rational Agentz and then to confider, what is 
the Office and Influence of the Will in every Moral Action. Now the 
Morality of an Action is founded in the Freedom of that Principle, by vir- 
tue of which, it is in the Agent's Power, having all Things ready and 
requiſite to the Performance of an Action either to perform, or not to 
perform it. And, as the Will is endued with this Freedom, ſo is it alſo 
endued with a Power to command all the other Faculties, both of Soul 
and Body, to execute what it has ſo willed and decreed, and that with- 
out Reſiſtance ; ſo that upon the laſt Dictate of the Will for the doing 
of ſuch or ſuch a Thing, all the other Faculties procced immediately to 
act according to their reſpective Offices. By which it is manifeſt, that 
in point of Action, the Will is virtually the whole Man; as contain- 
ing in it all that, which by virtue of his other Faculties he is able to do: 
Juſt as the Spring of a Watch is virtually the whole Motion of the Watch; 
foraſmuch as it imparts a Motion to all the Wheels of it. 

Thus as to the Soul. If the Will bids the Underſtanding think, ſtudy, 
and conſider; it will accordingly apply it ſelf to Thought, Study, and 
Conſideration. If it bids the Aﬀections love, rejoice, or be angry; an 
. Act of Love, Joy, or Anger will follow. And then for the Body; if the 
"TH Will bids the Leg go, it goes, if it bids the Hand do this, it does it. 80 
of that a Man is a Moral Agent only, as he is endued with, and acts by 
* a free and commanding Principle of Will. | 

And therefore, when God ſays, My Son, give me thy Heart (which 
there ſignifies the Vill) it is as much, as if he had commanded the Ser- 
vice of the whole Man ; for whatſoever the Will commands, the whole 
Man muſt do: The Empire, or Dominion of the Will over all the Fa- 
culties of Soul -and Body (as to moſt of the Operations of each of them) 
being abſolutely over-ruling and deſpotical. From whence it follows, 
that when the Will has exerted an Act of Command upon any Facul- 
ty of the Soul, or Member of the Body, it has, by ſo doing, done all 
that the whole Man, as a moral Agent, can do for the act ual Exer- 
ciſe or Employment of ſuch a Faculty or Member. And if ſo, then 
what is not done in ſuch a Caſe, is certainly not in a Man's Power to 
do; and conſequently, is no Part of the Obedience required of him: No Þ © 
Man being commanded, or obliged to obey beyond his Power. And 
therefore; the Obedience of the Will to God's Commands, is the Obe- 
dience of the whole Man, (foraſmuch as it includes and infers it) which 
was the Aſſertion that we undertook to prove. 

But you will ſay, if the Prerogative of the Will be ſuch, that where it | 
commands the Hand to give an Alms, the Leg to kneel, or to go to Church, 
or the Tongue to utter a Prayer, all theſe Things will infallibly be 
done ; ſuppoſe we now, a Man be bound Hand and Foot by ſome out- 
ward Violence, or be laid up with the Gout, or diſabled foran y of theſe 
Functions by a Palſy, can the Vill, by its Command, make a Man in 
Tuch a Condition utter a Prayer, or kneel, or go to Church? No, tis 
manifeſt it cannot: But then you are to know alſo, that neither is Vocal 
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prayer, or Bodily Kneeling, or Going to Church, in ſuch a Caſe, any Part of 
the Obedience required of ſuch a Perſon : But that Act of his Will hi- 
therto ſpoken of, that would have put his Body upon all theſe Actions, 
had there been no Impediment, is that Man's whole Obedience and 
for that very Cauſe that it is ſo, and for no other, it ſtands here accepted 


From all which Diſcourſe, this muſt naturally and directly be infer- 
red, as a certain Truth, and the chief Foundation of all that can be 
ſaid upon this Subject: Namely, that whoſoever wills the doing of a 
Thing, if the doing of it be in his Power, he will certainly do it; and 
whoſoever does not do that Thing which he has in his Power to do, 
does not really and properly will it. For though the Act of the Will 
commanding, and the Act of any other Faculty of the Soul or Body 
executing that which is ſo commanded, be phyſically, and in the pre- 
ciſe Nature of Things diſtin& and ſeveral ; yet morally, as they pro- 
ceed in Subordination, from one entire, free, moral Agent, both in 
Divinity and Morality they paſs but for one and the fame Action, 

Now, that from the foregoing Particulars, we may come to under- 
ſtand how far this Rule of God's accepting the Will for the Deed holds 
good in the Senſe of the Apoſtle, we muſt conſider in it theſe thiee 
Things. | 

I. The original Ground and Reaſon of it, - 

2. The juſt Meaſure and Bounds of it : And, 

3. The Abuſe or Miſapplication of it. 

And firſt for the original Ground and Reaſon of this Rule; it is 
founded upon that great, ſelf-evident, and eternal Truth, that the juſt, 
the wiſe, and good God neither does nor can require of Man any Thing 
that is impoſſible, or naturally beyond his Power to do : And therefore, 
in the ſecond place, the Meaſure of this Rule, by which the, juſt Ex- 
tent and Bounds of it are to be determined, muſt be that Power or A- 
bility that Man naturally has to do, or perform the Things willed by 
him. So that whereſoever ſuch a Power 1s found, there this Rule of 
God's accepting the Will has no place; and whereſoever ſuch a Power 
is not found, there this Rule preſently becomes in Force. And accord- 
ingly, in the third' and laſt place, the Abuſe or Miſapplication of this 
Rule will conſiſt in theſe two Things : 

1. That Men do very often take that to be an Act of the Will, that 
really and truly is not ſo. : 

2. That they reckon many Things impoſſible, that indeed are not 


- impoſſible, 


And firſt, to begin with Men's Miſtakes about the Will and the Acts of 


it: I ſhall note theſe Three, by which Men are extremely apt to impoſe 


upon themſelves. 


| _(1.) As firſt, the bare Ayprobat ion of the Worth and Goodneſs of a Thing, 
1s not properly the Willing of that Thing; and yet Men do very com- 
© monly account it ſo. But this is properly an Act of the Underſtand- 
ing or Judgment; a Faculty wholly diſtin& from the Will; and which 
makes a principal Part of that, which, in Divinity, we call natural 
© Conſcience, and in the Strength of which, a Man may approve of 
Things good and excellent, without ever willing or intending the 


Practice of them. And accordingly, the Apoſtle Rom. ii, 18. gives us 


I ar! Account of ſome who approved of Things excellent, and yet pra- 
© Ciſed, and conſequently willed Things clean contrary; ſince no Man 
dan commit a Sin, but he muſt will it firſt, Whoſoever obſerves and 


looks into the Workings of his own Heart, will find that noted Sen- 


; tence—Pjdeo mel jora proboque, . ſequor, too frequently and fatally 


verified 
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verified upoft himſelf. The viith of the Romans (which has been made 
the unhappy Scene of ſo much Controverſy about theſe Matters) has 


ſeveral Patlages to this Purpoſe, In a word, to judge what ought to 


be done, is one Thing; and to will the doing of it, is quite ano. 
ther. Pw TTY | 
No doubt, Virtue is a beautiful and a glorious Thing in the Eyes of 


the moſt vicious Perſon breathing; and all that he does, or can hate 


in it, is the Difficulty of its Practice: For it is Practice alone that gi. 
vides the World into virtuous and vicious; but otherwiſe, as to the 
Theory and Speculation of Virtue and Vice, Honeſs and Diſboneſt, the 
Generality of Mankind are much the ſame : For Men do not approye 
of Virtue by Choice and free Election; but it is an Homage which 
Nature commands all Underſtandings to pay to it, by neceſſary Deter- 
mination ; and yet after all, it is but a faint, unactive Thing; for in 
Defiance of the Judgment, the Hi may ſtill remain as perverſe, and 
as much a Stranger to Virtue, as it was before, In fine, there is as 
much Difference between the Approbation of the Judgement, and the 
actual Volitions of the Will, with relation to the ſame Object, as 
there is between a Man's viewing a deſirable Thing with his Eye, 
and his reaching after it with his Hand. W 

(2.) The Miſhing of a Thing is not properly the Willing of it; though 
too often miſtaken by Men tor ſuch : But it is that which is called b 
the Schools an Imperfect Velleity, and imports no more than an idle, un- 
operative Complacency in, and Deſire of the End, without any Conſi— 
deration of, nay, for the moſt part, with a direct Abhorrence of the 
Means; of which Nature, I account that Wiihof Balaam, in Numb. xxiii 
10. Let me die the Death, of the Righteous, and let my laſt End be lite 
his. | 

The Thing it ſelf appeared defirable to him, and accordingly he could 
not but like and defire it; but then, it was after a very irrational, abſurd 
Way, and contrary to all the Methods and Principles of a rational Agent, 
which never wills a Thing really and properly, but it applies to the Means, 
by which it is to be acquired. But at that very Time, that Balaam 
deſired to die the Death of the Righteous, he was actually following the 
Wages of Unrighteouſneſs, and fo thereby engaged in a Courſe quite con- 
trary to what he deſired; and contequently ſuch as could not poſſibly 
bring him to ſuch an End, Much like the Sot, that cryed #tinam hoc 
eſſet laborare, while he lay lazing and lolling upon his Couch, 

But every true Act of Volition imports reſpect to the End, by and 
through the means; and wills a Thing only in that Way, in which it 
is to be compaſſed or effected; which is the Foundation of that moſt 
true Aphoriſm, That he who wills the End, wills alſo the Means, The 
Truth of which is founded in ſuch a neceſſary Connexion of the Terms, 
that I look upon the Propolition, not only as true, but as convertible; 
and that, as a Man cannot truly and properly will the End, but hs 
muſt alſo will the Means, ſo neither can he will the Means, but he 
muſt virtually, and by Interpretation atleaſt, ill the End, Whichis ſo 
true, that in the Account of the Divine Law, a Man is reckoned towilt 
even thoſe Things that naturally are not the Object of Deſire ; ſuch as 
Death it ſelf, Ezek. xvill. 31. only becauſe he w thoſe Ways and Cour- 
ſes, that naturally tend to, and end in it. And even our own Common 
Law Looks upon a Man's railing Arms againſt, or impriſoning his Prince, 
as an imagining, or compaſling of his Death: Foralmuch as theſe A&i- 
ons are the Means directly leading to it, and, for the moſt part, actually 
concluding in it: And conſequently, that the Hing of the one, is the 
Willing of the other alſo. 2 
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To will a Thing therefore, is certainly much another Thing from 
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what the Generality of Men, eſpecially in their Spiritual Concerns, take 


it to be. I ſay, in their Spiritual Concerns; for in their Temporal, 
it is manifeſt, that they think and judge much otherwiſe ; 
and in the Things of this World, no Man 1s allowed or believed 
to will any Thing heartily, which he does not endeavour after 
proportionably. A_Wiſb is properly à Man of Deſi re, fitting, or lying 
till; but an Act of the Vill, 1s a Man of Buſineſs, vigorouſly going about 
his Work : And certainly there 1s a great deal of Difference, between a 
Man's ſtretching out his Arms to work, and his ſtretching them out only 
to yawn, | EE: 

30 And Laſily, A mere Iuclinat ion to a Thing is not properly a W:l- 
ijne of that Thing; and yet in Matters of Duty, no doubt, Men fre- 
quently reckon it tor ſuch. For otherwiſe, why ſhould they ſo often 

lead, and reſt in the Goodneſs of their Hearts, and the honeſt, and well- 
inclined Diſpoſition of their Minds, when they are juſtly charged with 
an actual Non-Performance of what the Law requires of them 3 

But that an Inclination to a Thing zs not a Willing of that Thing, it 
irrefragably proved by this one Argument; that a Man may act vir- 
tuouſly againſt his Iaclinat ion, but not againſt his Wil, He may be 
Inclined to one Thing, and yet will another; and therefore, Inc! in.zt ion 
and Hill are not the ſame. 

For a Man may be naturally inclined to Pride, Luſt, anger and ſtrong- 
ly inclined ſo too (foraſmuch as thele Inclinations are founded ina peculiar 
Craſis and Conſtitution of the Blood and Spirits, ) and yet by a ſteady, 
frequent Repetition of the contrary Acts of Humility, Chaſtity, and Meek- 
nels, carried thereto by his Wil, (a Principle not to be controul'd b 
the Blood or Spirits) he may at length plant in his Soul all thoſe con- 
trary Habits of Virtue: And therefore it is certain, that while Inclina- 
tion bends the Soul one way, a well-diſpoſed and reſolved Will may 
effetually draw it another. A ſufficient Demonſtration, doubtleſs, that 
they are two very different Things; for where there may be a Contra- 
riety, there is certainly a Diverſity. A good Inclination, is but the firſt 
rude Draught of Virtue , but the Finiſhing Strokes are from the Will. 


Which, if well-diſpoſed, will by Degrees perfect; if ill-diſpoſed, will 


by the Super-Induttion of ill Habits, quickly deface it. 

God never accepts a good Inclination, inſtead, of a good Action where 
that Action may be done; nay, ſo much the contrary, that if a good 
Inclination be not ſeconded by a good Action, the Want of that Action, 
is thereby made ſo much the more criminal and inexcuſable. | 

A Man may be naturally well, and virtuoully inclined, and yet ne- 
ver do one good or virtous Action all his Life. A Bowl may lie till 


for all its Byaſs; but it is impoſſible for a Man to will Virtue, and vir- 


tuous Actions heartily, but he muſt in the ſame Degree offer at the 
Practice of them: Foraſmuch as the Dictates of the Will are (as we 
have thewn) deſpotical, and command the whole Man. It being a 
Contradiction in Morality, for the Will to go one way, and the Man 
another | 

And thus as to the firſt Abuſe, or Miſapplication of the great Rule 
mentioned in the Text, about God's accepting the Vill, I have ſhewn 
three notable Miſtakes, which Men are apt to entertain concerning 
the Will; and proved, that neither a bare Approbation of, nor a mere 
Withing, or unactive Complacency ing nor, laſtly, a natural Inclina- 
tion to Things virtuous and good, c 


L 1 2 that 


I n paſs before God for a Man's 
willing of ſuch Things; and conſequently if Men upon this Account, 
| Will needs take up, and acquieſce in an airy, ungrounded Perſwaſion, 
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that they will thoſe Things which really they do not will, they fall 
thereby into a groſs and fatal Deluſion, A Deluſion that muſt, and 
will thut the Door of Salvation againſt them. They catch at Heaven, 
but embrace a Cloud; they mock God, who will not be mocked z and de- 
ceive their own Souls, which (God knows) may too ealily be both 
deceived and deſtroyed to, 

2. Come we now, in the next place, to conſider the other way by 
which Men are prone to abuſe and prevent this important Rule of 
God's accounting the Will for the Deed z and that is, by reckoning ma- 


ny Things impoſſible, which in Truth are not impoſſible. 


And this I ſhall make appear, by ſhewing ſome of the principal In- 
ſtances of Duty, for the Performance of which, Men commonly plead 
Want of Power; and thereupon perſwade themſelves that God and 
the Law reſt ſatisfied with their Will. 

Now theſe Inſtances are Four. . | 

(I.) In Duties of very great and hard Labour, Labour is confeſſed. 
ly a great Part of the Curſe; and therefore, no wonder, if Men fly 
from it: Which they do with ſo great an Averſion, that few Men 
know their own Strength for want of trying it; and, upon that Ac- 
count, think themſelves really unable to do many Things, which Ex- 
perience would convince them, they have more Ability to effect, than 
they have Will to attempt. 

It is Idleneſs that creates Impoſſibilities; and, where Men care not 
to do a Thing, they ſhelter themſelves under a Perſuaſion, that it can- 
not be done. The ſhorteſt, aud the ſureſt Way to prove a Work 

oſſible, is ſtrenuouſly to ſet about it; and no wonder, if that proves 
it poſſible, that, for the moſt part, makes it ſo, 

Dig, ſays the unjuſt Steward, I cannot; but why ? Did either his 
Legs or his Arms fail him ? No, but Day-Labour was but an hard, 
and a dry Kind of Livelihood to a Man that could get an Eſtate with 
two or three Strokes of his Pen; and find ſo great a Treaſure as he did, 
without diggzng for it. 

But ſuch Excuſes will not paſs Muſter with God, who will allow 
no Man's Humour or Idleneſs to be the Meaſure of Pofible or Im- 
poſſible. And to manifeſt the wretched Hypocriſy of ſuch Pretences, 
thoſe very Things, which, upon the bare Obligation of Duty, are 
declined by Men as impoſſible, preſently become not only poſſible, but 
readily Practicable too, in a Caſe of extreme Neceſſity. As, no doubt, 


that forementioned Inſtance of Fraud and Lazineſs, the unjuſt Steward, 


who pleaded that he could neither dig, nor bee, would quickly have 
been brought both to dig and to beg too, rather than ſtarve > And 
if ſo, what Reaſon could ſuch an one produce before God, why he 
could not ſubmit to the ſame Hardſhips, rather than cheat and lye ? 
The former being but deſtructive of the Body, this latter of the Soul: 
And 8 the higheſt and deareſt Concerns ofa Temporal Life, are 
infinitely Jeſs valuable than thoſe of an Eternal; and conſequently 
ought, without any Demur at all, to be ſacrificed to them, w hen- 
ſoever they come in Competition with them, He who can digeſt 
any Labour, rather than die, muſt refuſe no Labour, rather than 
in. | 
(2.) The ſecond Inſtance ſhall be in Duties of great and apparent Dan- 
er. Danger (as the World goes) generally abſolves from Duty. This 
ing a Caſe, in which moſt Men, according to a very ill Senſe, will 
needs be a Law to themſelves. And where it is not ſafe for them to 
be religious, their Rel ig ion ſhall be to be ſafe. But Chriſtianity teaches 


us a very different Leſſon : For if Fear of ſuffering could take off the 


| Neceſſity 
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eceſlity of Obeying, the Doctrine of the Croſs would certainly be a ver 
"0 and a ſenſleſs Thing; and Chriſt would never have = 2 
ther, i it be poſſible, let this Cup paſs from me, had the Bitterneſs of 
the Draught made it impoſſible to be drunk of. If Death and Dan- 
ger are Things that really cannot be endured, no Man could ever be 
obliged to ſuffer for his Conſcience, or to die for his Religion; it be- 
ing altogether as abſurd, to imagine a Man obliged to ſuffer as to do 
Impoſſibilities. Ta | | 

But thoſe Primitive Heroes of the Chriſtian Church could not ſo 
eaſily blow off the Doctrine of Paſſ1ve-Obedience, as to make the Fear 
of being paſſive a Diſcharge from being obedient. No they found Mar- 
tyrdom not only poſſible, but in many Caſes a Duty alſo, a Duty 
dreffed up indeed with all that was terrible and afflictive to humane 
Nature, yet not at all the leſs a Duty for being ſo. And ſuch an 
Height of Chriſtianity poſſeſſed thoſe noble Souls that every Martyr 
could keep one Eye ſteadily fixed upon his Duty, and look Death 
and Danger out of Countenance with the other : Nor did they flinch 
from Duty for fear of Martyrdom, when one of the moſt quickening 
Motives to Duty was their Deſire of it, 

But to prove the Poffibility of a Thing, there is no Argument like 
to that which looks backwards, for what has been done or ſuffered, 
may certainly be done or ſuffered again. And to prove, that Men 
may be Martyrs, there needs no other Demonſtration, than to ſhew that 
many have been ſo. Beſides that the Grace of God has not ſo far a- 
bandoned the Chriftian World, but that thoſe high Primitive Inſtan- 
ces of paſſive Fortitude in the Caſe of Duty and Danger rivalling 
one another, have been exemplified, and (as it were) revived by ſe- 
veral glorious Copies of them in the ſucceeding Ages of the Church, 

And (Thanks be to God) we need not look very far backward for 
ſome of them, even amongſt our ſelves. For when a violent, victo- 
rious Faction and Rebellion had overrun all, and made Loyalty to the 


King, and conformity to the Church, Crimes unpardonable, and of 


a Guilt not to be expiated, but at the Price of Lite or Eſtate ; when 
Men were put to ſwear away all Intereſt in the next World, to ſecure a 
very poor one in this; (for they had then Oaths to murder Souls, 
as well as Sword and Piſtol for the Body:) Nay, when the Perſecu- 
tion ran ſo high, that that execrable Monſter Cromwell made and pub- 
liſhed that barbarous, heatheniſh, or rather inhumane Edict againſt 
the poor ſuffering Epiſcopal Clergy, that they ſbould neither preach nor 
pray in Publick, nor baptize, nor marry, nor bury, nor teach School, no, 
wor ſo much as live in any Gentleman's Houſe, who in mere Charity and 
Compaſſion, might be inclined to take them in from periſhing in the 
Streets; that is, in other Words, that they muſt ſtarve and die ex offi- 
cio, and being turned out of their Churches, take Poſſeſſion only of the 
Church-yard, as ſo many Victims to the remorſleſs Rage of a foul, i1l-bred 


| - Tyrant, profeſſing Piety without ſo much as common Humanity: I ſay, 


when Rage and Perſecution, Cruelty and Cromwell;/m were at that diaboli- 
cal Pitch, tyrannizing over every Thing that looked like Loyalty, Con- 
ſcience and Conformity; ſo that he, Who took not their Engagement, 


could not take any Thing elſe, though it were given him; being there- 
by debarred from the very common Benefit of the Law, in ſuing for, or re- 
covering of his Right in any of their Courts of Juſtice (all of them ſtill 
tollowing the Motion of the ig one:) Yet even then, and under that 


black and diſmal State of Things, there were many Thouſands who 


never bowed the Knee to Ball- Cromwell Ball-Covenant, or Ball- Engage- 
| ment; but with a ſteady, f1x'd, unihaken Reſolution, and in a glori- 
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ous Imitation of thoſe Heroick Chriſtiaris in the tenth and eleventh 
Chapters of the Epiſtle to the Hebrews, endured a: great Fight of Af. 


—_— 


— 


tflitions, were made a Gazing-Stock by 'Keproaches, took joyfully the Spoil. 


ing of their Goods, had Trial of cruel Motkings ';, moreover of Bonds and Im. 
-priſouments, ſometimes were tempted, ſometimes were ſlain with the Sword, 


wandred about in Hunger and Nakedneſs, being deſtitute, affiited, tor. 
mented. All which Sufferings ſurely ought to entitle them to that 


. concluding Character in the next Words, Of whom the World was not 


wort y, And, I wiſh I could ſay of England, that it were worthy of 
thoſe Men now. For Ilook upon the old Church of England Royalifts (which 
I take to be only another Name for a Man who prefers his Conſci. 
ence before his Intereſt) to be the beſt Chriſtians, and the moſt me- 
ritorious Subjects in the World; as having paſſed all thoſe terrible 
Teſts and Trials, which conquering, domineering Malice could put 
them to, and carried their Credit and their Conſcience clearand trium- 
phant through, and above then all, conſtantly firm andimmoveable, by all 
that they felt either from their profeſſed Enemies, or their falſe Friends, 
And what theſe Men did and ſuffered, others might have done and 
ſuffered too, | | wp 

But they, good Men, had another and more artificial Sort of Con- 


Tcience, and a Way to interpret off a Command, where they found it 
dangerous or unprofitable to do it. 


«God knows my Heart, ( ſays one) I love the King cordially z and 1 
ce wiſh well to the Church, (ſays another) but you ſee the State of Things 
* js altered; and we cannot do what we would do. Our Will is good, 
« and the King gracious, and we hope he will accept of this, and diſ- 
<« penſe with the reſt.” A goodly Preſent, doubtleſs, as they meant 
it; and ſuch as they might freely give, and yet part with nothing, and 
the King, on the other hand, receive, and gain juſt as much. 

But now, had the whole Nation mocked God and their King at this 
ſnuffling, hypocritical Rate, what an odious, infamous People muſt that 
Rebellion have repreſented the Exgliſh to all Poſteritv > Where had 
been the Honour of the reformed Religion, that could not afford a Man 
Chriſtian enough, to ſuffer for his God and his Prince? But the old 


* Royaliſts did both, and thereby demonſtrated to the World, that no 


Denger could make Duty impoſſible. 

And, upon my Conſcience, if we may aſſign any other Reaſon or 
Motive of the late Mercies of God to theſe poor Kingdoms, beſides his 
own Proneneſs to ſhew Mercy, it was for the Sake of the old, ſuffer- 
ing Cavaliers, and for the Sake of none elſe whatſoever, that Godde- 
livered us from the two late accurſed Conſpiracies. For they were the 
Brats and Offspring of two contrary Factions, both of them equally mor- 
tal, and inveterate Enemies of our Church; which they have been, 
and ſtill are, perpetually pecking and ſtriking at, with the ſame Ma- 


lice, though with different Methods. 


In a word: the old, tryed Church of Enzland Royaliſts were the Men, 
who; in the darkeſt and fouleſt Day of Perſecution, that ever befell 
England, never pleaded the Will in excuſe of the Deed, but proved the 
Integrity and Loyalty of their Wills; both by their Deeds and their 
Sufferings too. 

But, on the contrary, when Duty and Danger ſtand confronting one 
another, and when the Law of God ſays, obey and afſiſt your King; 
and the Faction ſays do if you dare: For Men, in ſuch.a Caſe, to think 
to divide themſelves, and to pretend that their il obeys that Law, 
while all beſides their Will obeys and ſerves the Faction ; what is this 
but a groſs, fulſome Juggling with their Duty, and a Kind of Tri 


| mmin 
it between God and the Devil? 5 
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Theſe Things I thought fit to remark to you, not out of any intem- 


perate Humour of reflecting upon the late Times of Cenfuſion, (as the 
Guilt or Spite of ſome may ſuggeſt) but becauſe I am ſatisfied in my 


Heart and Conſcience, that it is vaſtly the Concern of his Majeſty, and 
of the Peace of his Government, both in Church and State, that the 


' Youth of the Nation (of which ſuch Auditories as this chiefly conſiſt ) 


ſhould be principled, and poſſeſſed with a full, fixed, and through Per- 


| ſuaſion of the Juſtneſs and Goodneſs of the bleſſed, old King's Cauſes 


and of the excellent Piety and Chriſtianity of thoſe Principles, upon 


which the Loyal Part of the Nation adhered to him, and that againſt 


the moſt horrid and inexcuſable Rebellion, that was ever ſet on Foor, 


and ated upon the Stage of the World: Of all which, whoſoever is 


not perſuaded, is a Rebel in his Heart, and deſerves not the Protecti- 
on which he enjoys. 

And the rather do I think ſuch Remarks as theſe neceſſary of late 
Years, becauſe of the vile Arts, and reſtleſs Endeavours, uſed by ſome 
ſly and venomous Factors for the old Republican Cauſe; to poyſon and de- 
bauch Men from their Allegiancez ſometimes creeping into Houſes, 
and ſometimes creeping into Studies; but in both equally pimping for 
the Faction, and ſtealing away as many Hearts from the Son, as the 
had formerly employed Hands againſt the Father, And this with ſuch 
Succeſs, that it cannot but be Matter of very ſad and melancholy Re- 
flexion, to all ſober and loyal Minds, to conſider, that ſeveral who had 
ſtood it out, and perſevered firm, and unalterable Royaliſts in the late 


Storm, have fince (I know not by what unhappy Fate) turned Trim- 


mers in the Calm. 
3. The third Inſtance, in which Men uſe to plead the 


| Will inſtead of the Deed, ſhall be in Duties of Coſt and Ex- 
| pence, 


Let a Buſineſs of expenſive Charity be propoſed ; and then, as I ſhewed 


before, that, in Matters of Labour, the lazy Perſon could find any 
Hands wherewith to work; ſo neither, in this Caſe, can the religious 
Miſer find any Hands where with to give. It is wonderful ro conſider, how a 
Command or Call to be liberal, either upon a Civil or Religious Account, all 


ofa ſudden impoveriſhes the rich, breaks the Merchant, huts up every private 


Man's Exchequer, and makes thoſe Men in a Minute have nothing at all to 
| give, who, at the very ſame Inſtant, want nothing to ſpend, So 


that inſtead of relieving the Poor, ſuch a Command ſtrangely increaſes 


their Number, and transforms rich Men into Beggars preſently. For, 


let the Danger of their Prince and Country knock at their Purſes, and 


call upon them to contribute againſt a publick Enemy or Calamity 


then immediately they have nothing, and their Riches, upon ſuch Oc- 


caſions (as Solomon expreſſes it) never fail to make themſelves Wings, and 
| to fly away. | 


Thus, at the Siege of Conſtantinople, then the wealthieſt City in the 


World, the Citizens had nothing to give their Emperor for the Defence 


of the Place, though he begged a Supply of them with Tears; but, when 


| by that Means the Turks took and ſacked it, then thoſe who before 
| had nothing to give, had more than enough to loſe. And in like 
manner, thoſe who would not ſupport the Neceſſities of the old, bleſed 
| King, againſt his villanous Enemies, found that Plunder could take, 
| where Diſloyalty would not give; and Rapine open thoſe Cheſts, that 
| Avarice had ſhut. 2 


But, to deſcend to Matters of daily and common Occurrence; what 


is more uſual in Converſation, than for Men to expreſs their unwil- 
| lingneſs to do a Thing, by ſaying, they cannot do it; and for a cove- 
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tous Man, being asked a little Money in Charity, to anſwer, tat 3. 
has none? Which as it is, if true, a ſufhcient Anſwer to God and Man 
ſo, if falſe, it is intolerable Hypocriſy towards both. , 

But, do Men in good earneſt think, that God will be put off  » 
Or can they imagine, that the Law of God will be baffled with a Lye, 
cloathed in a Scoft? 3 i 

For ſuch Pretences are no better, as appears from that notable Ac. 
eount given us by the Apoſtle of this windy, inſignificant Charity 
of the Will, and of the Worthleſneſs of it, not enlivened by Deed; 
Fam. ii. 15, 16. If a Brother or a Siſter be naked and deſtitute of daily 
Food, and one of you ſay unto them, depart in Peace, be you warmed ay 
filled, notwithſtanding ye give them not thoſe Things that are needful to the 
Body; what doth it profit? Profit, does he ſay? Why, it profits juſt as muchas 
fair Words command the Market, as good Wiſhes buy Food and Rayment 
and paſs for current Payment in the Shops. Come to an old, rich, pro- 
feſſing Vulpony, and tell him, that there is a Church to be built, beau. 
tified, or endowed in ſuch a Place, and that he cannot lay out his 
Money more to God's Honour, the Publick Good, and the Comfort of 
his own Conſcience, than to beſtow it liberally upon ſuch an oc- 
caſion; and in anſwer to this, it is ten to ene but you ſhall be told, 
* How much God is for the inward, ſpiritual Worthip of the Heart, and 
that the Almighty neither dwells, nor delights in Temples made with 
** Hands, but hears, and accepts the Prayers of his People in Lens and 
Caves, Barns and Stables; and in the homelieſt and meaneſt Cottages, 
* as well as in the ſtatelieſt and moſt magnificent Churches,” Thus 
I ſay, you are like to be anſwered. In reply to which, I would have 
all ſuch fly, ſanctified Cheats (who are ſo often harping upon this 
String) know, once for all, that God, who accepts the Prayers of his 
People in Dens and Caves, Barns and Stables, when, by his afffict ing 
Providence, he has driven them from the appointed Places of his ſclemn 
Worſhip, ſo that they cannot have the Uſe of them, will not, for all 
this, endure to be ſerved, or prayed to by them in ſuch Places, nor 
accept of their Barn-worſhip, nor their Hogſty-Worthip z no, nor yet 
of their Parlour, or their Chamber-Worſhip, where he has given them 
both Wealth and Power to build him Churches. For he that com- 
mands us to worſhip him in the Spirit, commands us alſo to honour him 
with our Subſtance. And, never pretend that thou haſt an Heart to 
pray, While thou haſt no Heart 20 give; ſince he that ſerves Mammon 
with his Eſtate, cannot poſſibly ſerve God with his Heart. For, as in 
the Heathen Worſhip of God, 4 Sacrifice without an Heart, was accounted 
omi nous; ſo in the Chriſtian Worſhip of him, an Heart without 4 Sa. 
eri ſice is worthleſs and impertinent. 

And thus much for Mens Pretences of the Will, when they are 
called upon to give upon a religious Account; according to which, 
a Man may be well enough ſaid (as the common Word is) to be al 
Heart, and yet the arranteſt Miſer in the World, 

But, come we now to this old, rich Pretender to Godlineſs, in ano- 
ther Caſe, and tell him, that there is ſuch an one, a Man of a good 
Family, good Education, and who has loſt all his Eſtate for the King, 
now ready to rot in Priſon for Debt; come, what will you give to- 
wards his Releaſe ? Why, then anſwers the Hi inſtead of the Deed, 
as much the readier Speaker of the two,“ The Truth is, I always had 
te a Reſpect for ſuch Men; 1 love them with all my Heart; and it is 
© a thouſand Pities that any that have ſerved the King ſo faithfully, 
« ſhould be in ſuch Pant. So ſay I too, and the more Shame ist 


for the whole Nation, that they ſhould be ſo. But ſtill, what will 
| you 
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you give? Why, then anſwers the Man of Mouth- Charity again, and 
tells you, that? you could not eome in a worſe Time ; that Money is now- 
« a-days very ſcarce with him; and that therefore he can give nothing, 
« hut he will be ſure to pray for the poor Gentleman. 

Ah thou Hypocrite ! when thy Brother has loſt all that ever he 
had, and lies languifhing, and even gaſping under the utmoſt Ex- 
tremities of Poverty and Diſtreſs, doſt thou think thus to lick him 
whole again, only with thy Tongue ? Juft like that old formal Hocus, 
who denied a Beggar a Farthing, and put him off with his Bleſſing. 

Why ? What are the Prayers of a covetous Wretch worth > What 


will thy Bleſſing go for? What will it buy? Is this the Charity that 


the Apoſtle here, in the Text, preſſes upon the Corinthians? This the Caſe, 
in which God accepts the willingneſs of the Mind, inſtead of the Libe- 
rality of the Purſe? No aſſuredly, but the Meaſures that God marks out 
to thy Charity, are theſe : Thy Superfluities muſt give place to thy 
Neighbour's great Convenience : Thy Convenience muſt veil to thy 
Neighbour's Neceſſity : And laſtly, thy very Neceſſities muſt yield to thy 
Neighbour's Extremity, 

This is the gradual Proceſs that muſt be thy Rule; and he that pre- 
tends a Diſability to give ſhort of this, prevaricates with his Duty, and 
evacuates the Precept. God ſometimes calls upon thee to relieve the 
Needs of thy poor Brother, ſometimes the Neceſſities of thy Country, 
and ſometimes the urgent Wants of thy Prince : Now, before thou flyeſt 
tothe old, ſtale uſual Pretence, that thou canſt do none ofall theſe Things, 
conſider with thyſelf, that there isa God, who is not to be flammed of 
with Lyes, who knows exactly what thou canſt do, and what thou 


canſt not; and conſider in the next place, that it is not the beſt Hus- 


bandry in the World, to be damned to fave Charges, 

4. The fourth and laſt Duty, that I ſhall mention, in which Men 
uſe to plead want of Power to do the Thing they have a Will to, is 
the conquering of a long, inveterate, ill Habit or Cuſtom, | 

And, the Truth is; there is nothing that leaves a Man leſs Power 
to do Good than this does. Nevertheleſs, that which weakens the Hand, 
does not therefore cut it off, Some Power to do Good, no doubt, a Man has 
left him for all this. And therefore, God will not take the Drunkard's 
Excuſe, that he has ſo long accuſtomed himſelf to intemperate drinking, 
that now he cannot leave it off; nor admit of the paſſionate Man's Apology, 
that he has ſo long given his unruly Paſſions their Head that he cannot now 


| NN or controul them. For theſe Things are not ſo: Since no Man 


s guilty of an Act of Intemperance of any Sort, but he might have 
forborn it; not without ſome Trouble, I confeſs from the Strugglings of 
the contrary Habit: But ſtill the Thing was poſſible to be done; and 
he might, after all, have forborn it. And, as he forbore one Act, fo 
he might have forborn another, and after that another, and ſo on, till 
he had, by Degrees; weakened, and, at length, mortified and extinguith- 
ed the Habit it ſelf, That theſe Things, indeed, are not quickly or 
eaſily to be effected, is manifeſt; and nothing will be more readily grant- 
ed; and therefore; the Scripture it ſelf owns ſo much, by expreſſing 
and repreſenting theſe mortitying Courſes; by Acts of the greateſt Toil and 
Labour; ſuch as are, Warfare; and taking up the Croſs : And by Ads 
of the moſt terrible Violence and Contrariety to Nature; ſuch as are, 
cutting off the Right-Hand, and plucking out the Righi-Eye; Things in- 
finitely grievous and afflictive, yet ſtill, for all that, ſeaſible in them- 
ſelves; or elſe, to be ſure; the Eternal Wiſdom of God would nevet 
have adviſed; and-much leſs have commanded them. For, what God 
has commanded muſt be done; 1 77 what muſt be done, aſſuredly my 
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be done; and therefore, all Pleas of Impotence, or Inability, in ſuch 


* 


Caſes, are utterly falſe and impertinent; and will infallibly be thrown 
back in the Face of fuch as make them. | 8 
But you will ſay, does not the Scripture it ſelf acknowledge it as a 
Thing impoſſible, for a Man, brought under the Cuſtom of Sin, to 
forbear finning? in Fer. xiii, 23. Can the Ethiopian change his Skin, 
or the Leopard his Spots? then may ye alſo do Good, that are accuſtom- 
ed to do Evil. Now, if this can be no more done than the former, is 
it not a Demonſtration, that it cannot be done at all? «5 pr 

To this I anſwer, that the words mentioned are t#opzcal or figura- 
tive, and import an Hyperbole, which is a way of expreſſing Things 
beyond what really and naturally they are in themſelves; and conſe- 
quently the Deſign of this Scripture, in ſaying that this cannot 
be done, is no more than to ſhew, that it 1s very hardly, and yery 
rarely done; but not in ſtrict Truth, utterly impoſſible to be 
done. | 8 | I eee e | 

In vain therefore do Men take SanQuary in ſuch miſunderſtood Ex- 
preſſions as theſe; and from a falſe Perſuaſion, that they cannot reform 
their Lives, break off their ill Cuſtoms and root out their old, vicious 
Habits, never ſo much as attempt, endeavour or go about it. For, ad- 
mit that ſuch an Habit, ſeated in the Soul, be, as our Saviour calls it, 
4 ſtrong Man armed, got into Poſſeſſion 3 yet ſtill he may be diſpoſſeſſed 
and thrown out by 4 Stronger, Luke xi. 21, 22. Or, be it as St. Paul 
calls it, a Law in our Members, Rofn. vii. 23, yet certainly, ill Laws 
may be broken and diſobeyed, as well as good, But, if Men will ſuffer 
themſelves to be enſlaved, and carried away by their Luſts, without 
Reſiſtance, and wear the Devil's Yoke quietly, rather than be at the 
Trouble of throwing it off; and thereupon, ſometimes feel their Con- 
ſciences galled and grieved by Wearing It, they muſt not from theſe 
ſecret Stings and Remorſes, felt by them in the Proſecution of their 
Sins, preſently conclude, that therefore their Will is good, and well- 
diſpoſed; an conſequently, ſuch as God will accept, though their 
Lives remain all the while unchanged; and as much under the Domi- 
nion of Sin as ever. ho 

Theſe Reaſonings, I know, lie deep in the Minds of moſt Men, and 


relieve, and ſupport their Hearts, in Spight and in the midſt of their 


Sins ; but they are all but Sophiſtry, and Deluſion, and falſe Propo- 
ſitions contrived by the Devil, to hold Men faſt in their Sins, by 
final Impenitence, For, though poſſibly the Grace of God may, in 
ſome Caſes, be irreſiſtible z yet it would be an infinite Reproach to 


| his Providence, to affirm, that Sin either is, or can be ſo. And thus 


I have given you four principle Inſtances, in which Men uſe to plead 
the Will inſtead of the Deed, upon a pretended Impotence, or Diſa- 
bility for the Deed, Namely, in Duties of great Labour; in Duties 
of much Danger; in Duties of Coſt and Expence; and laſtly, in Du- 
ties requiring a Reſiſtance, and an Extirpation of inveterate, ſinful 
Habits. | 33 Po | : 

In the Negle& of all which Men relieve their Conſciences, by this 
one great Fallacy running through them all, that they miſtake Diff- 
culties for Impoſſibilities. A pernicious Miſtake certainly; and the 
more pernicious; for that Men are ſeldom convinced of it, till their 
Conviction can do them no Good. There cannot be a weightier, or 
more important Caſe of Conſcience for Men to be reſolved in, than 
to know certainly, how far God accepts the Will for the Deed, and 
how far he does not: And withall, to be informed truly when Men 
do really will a Thing, and when they have really no Power to do 
what they have willed; n Fer 


* | 


For ſarely, it cannot but be Matter of very dreadful and terrifyin: 
1 to any one ſober, and in his Wits, to think Fr 
with himſelf, what Horror and Confuſion muſt needs ſurprize that 
Man, at the laſt and great Day of Account, who had led his whole 
| Life, and governed all his Actions by one Rule, when God intends 
to judge him by another, | 


_—__ 


To which God, the great Searcher and Judge of Hearts, and Reward- 
er of Men according to their Deeds, be render'd and aſcribed, as 5s 
moſt due, all Praiſe, Might Majeſty, and Dominion, both now and 
for evermore. Amen, nn An 
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JuDGEs viii. 34, 35. 


And the Children of Iſrael rememberd not the Lord their God, who 
had delivered them out of the Hands of all their Enemies on every Side. 
Neither ſhewed they Kindneſs to the Houſe of Jerubbaal; namely 
1 N. according to all the Goodneſs which he had ſhewed unto 
Iſrael. 


CA, 


ESE Words being a Reſult or Judgment given up- 
on Matter of Fact, naturally direct us to the fore- 
going Story, to inform. us of their Occaſion; The 
Subject of which Story; was that heroick and 
victorious Judge of 1/rae!, Gideon, Who, by 
the Greatneſs of his Atchievements, had merited 
the Offer of a Crown and Kingdom; and, by the 
Greatneſs of his Mind; refuſed it; The whole Nar- 
tative is contained, and ſet before us in the Gch, 


d 1 


WS 
2 


th, gh, and gth Chapters of this Book. Where we read, that when 
the Children of Iſrael, according to their uſual Method of ſinning 
after Mercies and Deliverances, and thereupon returning to a freſh En- 
{lavement to their Enemies, had now paſſed ſeven Years in cruel Su 

jection to the Midianites, a potent and inſulting Enemy, and who op- 


preſſed them to that Degree; that they had ſcarce Bread to fill their Mouths, | 
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Mouths,or Houſes tocover their Heads: For in the 2d Verſe of the vith Chap- 
ter we find them houſing themſelves under Ground, in Dens and Caves; 
and in v. 3, 4. no ſooner had they ſown their Corn, but we have 
the Enemy coming up in Armies, and deſtroying it. In this ſad and 
calamitous Condition, I ſay, in which one would have thought, that a 
Deliverance from ſuch an Oppreſſor would have even revived them, 
and the Deliverer eternally obliged them, God raiſed up the Spirit of 
this great Perſon, and ennobled his Courage and Conduct with the 
entire Overthrow of this mighty and numerous, or rather innumera- 
ble Hoſt. of the Mzdianites ; and that in ſuch a Manner, 
and with ſuch ſtrange and unparallel'd Circumſtances, that, in 
the whole Action, the Mercy and the Miracle ſeemed to firive for the 
Preheminence. And, ſo qick a Senſe did the Iſraelites, immediately af- 
ter it, ſeem to entertain of the Merits of Gideon, and the Obligation 
he had laid upon them, that they all, as one Man, tender him the Re- 
gal and Hereditary Government of that People in the 22d Verſe of this 
viiith Chapter. Then ſaid the Men of Iſrael to Gideon, rule thou over 153 
both thou, and thy Son, and thy Son's Son alſo, for thou haſt delivered us 
from the Hand of Midian, To which he anſwered as magnanimouſly, 
and by that Anſwer redoubled the Obligation in the next Verſe, I wil 
not rule over you, neither ſhall my Son rule over you,but the Lord ſhall rule over you. 
Thus far then we ſee the Workings of a juſt Gratitude in the 1/raelites ; 
and Goodneſs on the one Side, nobly anſwered with Greatneſs on the 
other. And now, after ſo vaſt an Obligation owned by ſo free an Ac- 
knowledgment, could any Thing be expected, but a continual Inter- 
change of Kindneſſes, at leaſt on their part, who had been ſo infinitely 
obliged, and fo gloriouſly delivered? Yet in the gth Chapter, we find 
theſe very Men turning the Sword of Gideon into his own Bowels; cut- 
ting off the very Race and Poſterity of their Deliverer, by the Slaughter 
of threeſcore and ten of his Sons, and ſetting up the Son of his Concu- 
bine, the Blot of his Family, and the Monument of his Shame, to 
reign over them ; and all this without the leaſt Provocation or Offence 
given them, either by Gideon himſelf, or by any of his Houſe, After which 
horrid Fact, I ſuppoſe we can no longer wonder at this unlooked for 
Account given of the Iſraelites, in the Text: That they remember'd not 
the Lord their God, who had delivered them out of the Hands of all their 
Enemies on every Side. Neither ſhewed hy Kindneſs to the Houſe of 
Gideon, according to all the Goodneſs which he had ſhewed unto Iſrael. 
The Truth is, they were all along a croſs, odd, untoward Sort of Peo- 
ple, and ſuch, as God ſeems to have choſen, and (as the Prophets ſome- 
times phraſe it) to have eſpouſed to himſelf, upon the very ſame Account 
that Socrates eſpouſed Nantippe, only for her extreme ill Conditions, 
above all that he could poſſibly find or pick out of that Sex; and ſo the 
fitteſt Argument both to exerciſe and declare his admirable Patience to 
the World. 7 3 
The Words of the Text are a Charge given in againſt the Iſraelites; 
a Charge of that foul and odious Sin of Ingratitude; and that both to- 
wards God, and towards Man. Towards God in the 34th Verſe, and 
towards Man in the 35th. Such being ever the growing Contagion of 
this ill Quality, that if it begins at God, it naturally deſcends to Men; 
and if it firſt exerts it ſelf upon Men, it infallibly aſcends to God, If we 
conſider it as directed againſt God, it is a Breach of Religion; if as to 
Men, it is an 'Offence againſt Morality. The Paſſage from one to the other 
is very eaſy : Breach of Duty towards our Neighbour, ſtill involving in 
It a Breach of Duty towards God too; and no Man's Religion ever ſur- 
Vives his Morals, a 
Tr Oo My 
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My Purpoſe is, from this remarkable Subject and Occaſion, to treat of 
Ingratitude, and that chiefly in this latter Senſe; and from the Caſe of 
the Iſraelites towards Gideon, to traverſe the Nature, Principles, and 
Properties of this deteſtable Vice; and ſo drawing before your Eyes the 
ſeveral Lineaments and Parts of it, from the ugly Aſpect of the Picture 
to leave it to your own Hearts to judge of the Original, 

For the effecting of which, I ſhall do theſe following Things, 

I. 1 ſhall ſhew, What Gratitude is, and upon what the Obligg- 


tion to it is grounded. 


II. T. ſhall give ſome Account of the Nature and Baſeneſs of In- 


gratitude, 3 „ 
III. I ſhall ſhew the Principle from which Ingratitude proceeds, 
IV. I ſhall ſhew thoſe ill-Qualities that infeparably attend it, and 
are never disjoined from it, And, | 
V. And Laſtly, 1 ſhall draw ſome uſeful Inferences, by way of 


Application, from the Premiſſes. 
I. And firſt for the firſt of theſe : What Gratitude is, and upon what 


the Obligation to it 1s grounded, 


« Gratitude is properly a Virtue, diſpoſing the Mind to an inward 
* Senſe, and an outward Acknowledgement of a Benefit received, to- 
« gether with a Readineſs to return the ſame, or the like, as the Oc- 
* caſions of the Doer of it ſhall require, and the Abilities of the Re- 
e ceiver extend to. | 

This, to me, ſeems to contain a full Deſcription, or rather Definition 
of this Virtue, From which 1t appears, that Gratitude includes in it 
theſe three Parts, 3 7 8 

1. A particular Obſervation, or taking Notice of a Kindneſs recei- 
ved, and conſequently of the Good-Will and Affection of the Perſon who 
did that Kindneſs. For. ſtill, in this Caſe, the Mind of the Giver is 
more to be attended to, than the Matter of the Gift; it being this 


that ſtamps it properly a Favour, and gives it the noble and endearing 


Denomination of a Kindneſs. 

2. The ſecond Part of Gratitude 1s, that which brings it from the 
Heart into the Mouth, and makes a Man expreſs the Senſe he has 
of the Benefit done him, by Thanks, Acknowledgments, and Gratulati- 


ons; and where the Heart is full of the one, it will certainly over- 


flow, and run over in the other. 

3. The Third and laſt is, an Endeavour to recompenſe our Benefactour, 
and to do ſomething that may redound to his Advantage, in Conſide- 
ration of what he has done towards ours. I ſtate it upon Endeavour, 
and not upon Effect; for this latter may be often impoſſible. But it 
is in the power of 2 one to do as much as he can; to make ſome Eſ- 
ſay, at leaſt ſome Offe 
there is a Spring of Motion within, and that the Heart is not idle or 
inſenſible, but that it is full and big, and knows it ſelf to be fo, 
though it wants Strength to bring forth. Having thus ſhewn what 
Gratitude is, the next Thing is to ſhew the Obligation that it brings 
upon a Man, and the Ground and Reaſon of that Obligation. | 


As for the Obligation, I know no Moraliſts or Caſuiſts, that trea 


Scholaſtically of Juſtice, but treat of Gratitude under that General Head, 


as a Part or Speczes of It, And the Nature and Office of Juſtice be- 
ing to diſpoſe the Mind to a conſtant and perpetual Readineſs to 


Tender to every Man his Due, Suum cuique tribuere, it is evident, that 


if Gratitude be a Part of Juſtice, it muſt be converſant about ſome 
Thing that is due to another. And whatſoever is ſo, muſt be ſo 
by the Force of ſome Law. Now, all Law that a Man, is capable of 


being obliged by, is reducible to one of theſe three, . 


r and Attempt this Way; ſo as to ſhew that 
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1. The Law of Nature. 2. The poſitive Law of God revealed in 
his Word. 3. The Law of Man, enacted by the Civil Power, for the 
Preſervation and Good of Society. 38 

1. And firſt for the Law of Nature, which I take to be nothing 
elſe, but the Mind of God ſignified to a rational Agent, by the bare 
Diſcourſe of his Reaſon, and dictating to him, that he ought 
to act ſuitably to the Principles of his Nature, and to thoſe Relations 
that he ſtands under, For every Thing ſuſtains both an Abſolute, and 
a Relative Capacity. An Abſolute, as it is ſuch a Thing endued with 
ſuch a Nature; and a Relative, as it is a Part of the Univerſe, 
and ſo ſtands in ſuch an Order and Relation both to the whole, and 
- to the reſt of the Parts. : | 

After which, the next Conſideration immediately ſubſequent to the 
Being of- a Thing, is what agrees, or diſagrees with that Thing , what 
is \uitable, or unſuitable to it; and from this ſprings the Notion of Decen- 
cy or Indecency , that which becomes or misbecomes, and is the ſame 
with Honeſtem & Turpe. Which Decency, or vd ,, (as the Greeks 
term it) imports a certain Meaſure or Proportion of one Thing to a- 
nother ; which to tranſgreſs, is to do contrary to the Natural Order 
of Things; the Preſervation of which, is properly that Rule or Law, 
by which every Thing ought to act; and conſequently, the Violation 
of it implies a Turpitude or Indecency. Now thoſe Actions that are 
ſuitable to a rational Nature, and to that «giz», that Decency or Ho- 
neſtum, belonging to it, are contained, and expreſſed in certain Max- 
ims or Propoſitions, which upon the repeated Exerciſe of a Man's Rea- 
ſon about ſuch Objects as come before him, do naturally reſult, and 
are collected from thence; and ſo remaining upon his Mind, become 
both a Rule to direct, and a Law to oblige him in the whole Courſe 
of his Actions. Such as are theſe Maxims, That the ſupreme Being, Cauſe, 
and Governor of all Things, ought to be worſhipped and depended upon. 
That Parents are to be honoured. That a Man ſhould do as he would be 
done by. From which laſt, alone, may ſufficiently be deduced all thoſe 
Rules of Charity and Juſtice that are to govern the Offices of common 
Life; and which alone is enough to found an Obligation to Gratitude : 
* Foraſmuch as no Man, having done a Kindneſs to another, would ac- 
quieſce or think himſelf juſtly dealt with, in a total Negle& and Un- 
| concernedneſs of the Perſon who had received that Kindneſs from 
him; and conſequently, neither ought he to be unconcerned in the 
| fame Caſe himſelf, 
| But I ſhall from other and nearer Principles, and thoſe the unque- 
ſtionable Documents and Dictates of the Law of Nature, evince the Ob- 
| ligation and Debt lying upon every Man to ſhew Gratitude, where he 
has received a Benefit. Such as are theſe Propoſitions, 
..) That according to the Rule of Natural Juſtice, one Man may me- 
rit and deſerve of another. (2.) That whoſoever deſerves of another, 
| makes ſomething due to him from the Perſon of whom he deſerves. 
6.) That one Man's deſerving of another, is founded upon his confer- 
ring on him ſome Good, to which that other had no Right or Claim. 
| (4. That no Man has any antecedent Right or Claim to that which 
| comes to him by Free-Gift. (5.) And Laſtly, that all Deſert imports 
an Equality between the Good conferred, and the Good deſerved, or 
{ made due. From whence it follows, that he who confers a Good upon 
| another, deſerves and conſequently has a Claim to an equal Good from 
| the Perſon upon.whom it was conferred. So that from hence, by the 
| Law of Nature, ſprings a Debt; the acknowledging and Repaying of 
which Debt (as a Man ſhall be able) is the proper Office and Work 
of Gratitude, O Oo 2 | As 
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As certain therefore, as by the Law of Nature there may be, and 
often is, ſuch a Thing as Merit and Deſert from one Man to another; 
and as Deſert gives the Perſon deſerving a Right or Claim to ſome Good 
from the Yerſon of whom he deſerves; and as a Right in one to claim 
this Good, infers a Debt and Obligation in the other to pay it; {6 
certain it is, by a direct Gradation of Conſequences from this Princi- 
ple of Merit, that the Obligation to Gratitude flows from, and is en- 
join'd by, the firſt Dictates of Nature, And the Truth is, the greateſt 
and molt ſacred Ties of Duty, that Man is capable of, are founded up- 
on Gratitude. Such as are the Duties of a Child to his Parent, and 
of a Subject to his Sovereign. From the former of which, there is re- 
quired Love and Honour, in Recompence of Being; and from the lat. 
ter, Obedience and Subjection, in recompence of Protection and Well. 
being, And in general, if the Conferring of a Kindneſs did not bind 
the Perſon upon whom it was conferred, to the Returns of Grati- 
tude; why, in the univerſal Dialect of the World, are Kindneſs ſtill 
called Obligations? | 4 RRR . 
And thus much for- the firſt Ground, enforcing the Obligations of 
Gratitude ; namely the Law of Nature. In the next place, 

2. As for the Poſitive Law of God revealed in his Word, it is evident, 
that Gratitude muſt needs be enjoined, and made neceſſary by all thoſe 
Scriptures that upbraid or forbid Ingratitude; as in 2 Tim. iii. 2. the 
unthankful ſtand reckoned among the higheſt and moſt enormous Sin- 
ners; which ſuthciently evinces the Virtue oppoſite to Unthankfulneſs 
to bear the ſame Place in the Rank of Duties, that its Contrary does: 
in the Catalogue of Sins. And the like, by Conſequence, is inferrd 
from all thoſe Places, in which we are commanded to love our Ene- 
mies, and to do Good to thoſe that hate us; And therefore certainly 
much more are we by the ſame commanded to do Good to thoſe that 
have prevented us with Good, and actually obliged us. So that it is 
manifeſt, that by the poſitive written Law of God, no leſs than by the 
Law of Nature, Gratitude is a Debt. „„ 

3. In the Third and laſt place; As for the Laws of Men; ena#ed by 
the, Civil Power, it muſt be confeſſed, that Gratitude is not enforced by 


them: I ſay, not enforced; that is, not enjoined by the Sanction of. 


Penalties; to be inflicted upon the Perſon that ſhall not be found grate- 
ful. I grant indeed, that many Actions are puniſh'd by Law, that are 
Acts of Ingratitude ; but this is merely accidental to them, as they 
are ſuch Acts; for if they were puniſhed properly under that Notion, 
and upon that Account, the Puniſhment would equally reach all A- 
ctions of the ſame kind; but they are puniſhed and provided againſt 
by Law, as they are groſs and dangerous Violations of Societies, and 
that common Good, that it is the Buſineſs of the Civil Laws of all 
Nations to protect, and to take care of. Which Good not being viola- 
ted or endangered by every Omiſſion of Gratitude between Man and 
Man, the Laws make no peculiar Proviſion to ſecure the Exerciſe of 
this Vertue, but leave it as they found it, ſufficiently enjoin'd, and 
made a Duty by the Law of God and Nature, 

Though in the Roman Law indeed, there is this particular Proviſi- 
on againſt the Breach of this Duty in caſe of Slaves: That if a Lord 
manumits; and makes free his Slave, groſs Ingratitude in the Perſon 
ſo made free, forteits his Freedom, and re aſſerts him to his former Con- 
dition of Slavery; though, perhaps, even this alſo, upon an accurate 
Conſideration will be found not a Proviſion againſt Ingratitude; pro- 
perly and formally as ſuch, hut as it is the Ingratitude of Slaves, which 
if left unpuniſhed in a Common-wealth, where it was the n 
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for Men to be ſerved by Slaves, as in Rome it was, would quickly have 
been a publick Nuſance and Diſturbance ; for ſuch is the peculiar In- 
ſolence of this Sort of Men, ſuch the uncorrigible Vilenels of all ſla- 
vith Spirits, that though Freedom may rid them of the Baſeneſs of their 
Condition, yet it never takes off the Baſeneſs of their Minds, 

And now, having ſhewn both what Gratitude is, and the Ground 
and Reaſon of Mens Obligation to it; we have a full Account of the 
proper and particular Nature of this Virtue, as conſiſting adequately 
in theſe two Things: Firſt, that if zs a Debt; and ſecondly, that it is 
ſuch a Debt as is left to every Man's Ingenuity, (in reſpe& of any 
legal Coaction) whether he will pay or no; tor there lies no Action of 
Debt againſt him, if he will not, He is in Danger of no Arreſt, bound 
over to no Aſſize, nor forced to hold up his unworthy Hand (the In- 
ſtrument of his Ingratitude) at any Bar, 

And this it is, that ſhews the rare and diſtinguiſhing Excellency 
of Gratitude, and ſets it as a Crown upon the Head of all other Vir- 
tues, that it ſhould plant ſuch an over-ruling Generoſity in the Heart 
of Man, as ſhall more effectually incline him to what is brave and be- 
coming, than the Terror of any Penal Law whatſoever. So that he 
ſhall feel a greater Force upon himſelf from within, and from the Con- 
troul- of his own Principles, to engage him to do worthily, than all 
Threatnings and Puniſhments, Racks and Tortures can have upon a 
low and ſervile Mind, that never acts virtuouſly, but as it is acted; 
that knows no Principle of doing well, but Fear ; no Conſcience, but 
Conſtraint. On the contrary z the grateful Perſon” fears no Court or 
Judge, no Sentence or Executioner, but what he carries about him * 
in his own Breaſt : And being ſtill the moſt ſevere Exactor of himſelf, 
not only confeſſes, but proclaims his Debts ; his Ingenuity is his Bond, 
and his Conſcience a thouſand Witneſſes : So that the Debt muſt needs 
be ſure, yet he ſcorns to be ſued for it ; nay, rather, he is always ſu- 
ing, importuning, and even reproaching himſelf, till he can clear Ac- 
counts with his Benefactor. His Heart is (as it were) in continual La- 
bour; it even travails with the Obligation, and is in Pangs till it be 
delivered: And (as David in the overflowing Senſe of God's Goodneſs 
| to him) cries out in the cxvith Pſalm, Ver. 12. What ſhall 1 render un- 

WE to the Lord for all his Benefits towards me? So the grateful Perſon | 
| WW preſſed down under the Apprehenſion of any great Kindneſs done him, ö 
ceaſes his burthened Mind a little by ſuch Expoſtulations with him- : 
© "ſelf as theſe. © What ſhall I do for ſuch a Friend, for ſuch a Pa- -; 
| © tron, who has ſo frankly, ſo generouſly, ſo unconſtrainedly relieved | 
eme in ſuch a Diſtreſs; ſupported me againſt ſuch an Enemy; ſup- 

© plied, cherithed, and upheld me, when Relations would not know j 
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me, or at leaſt could not help me; and, in a word, has prevented my 5 
; * Defires, and outdone my Neceſſities? I can never do enough for him; 
1 * my own Conſcience would ſpit in my Face, thould I ever flight or 
f forget ſuch Favours.“ Theſe are the expoſtulating Dialogues and : 
J Conteſts, that every grateful, every truly noble and magnanimous Per- 
* ſon has with himſelf, It was, in part, a brave Speech of Lu. Cornelius 
„ Sa, the Roman Dictator, who ſaid that he found no Sweetneſs in being 
dq Great or Powerful, but only that it enabled him to cruſh his Enemies, and 
n 0 gratify his Friends, . ; 
„ I cannot warrant or defend the firſt Part of this Saying; but, ſurely, 
te be that employs his Greatneſs in the latter, be he never ſo Great, it 
o. muſt, and will make him ſtill Greater. 
And thus much for the firſt general Thing propoſed, which was to 
n | ſew, what Gratitude is, and upon what the Obligation to it is grounded. 1 
of 


| Proceed now to the ſecond, Pp II. Which 
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II. Mich 3s to give ſome Account of the Nature and Baſeneſs of Iu- 
ratitude. 

5 There is not any one Vice, or ill Quality incident to the Mind of 
Man, againſt which the World has raiſed tuch a loud and univerſa] 
Outcry, as againſt Ingratitude : A Vice never mentioned by any Hea- 
then Writer, but with a particular Height of Deteſtation z and of ſuch 
a Malignity, that Humane Nature muſt be ſtripped of Humanity it ſelf, 
before it can be guilty of it. It is inſtead of. all other Vices; and in 
the Balance of Morality, a Counterpoiſe to them all, In the Charge 
of Ingratitude, Omnia dixeris: It is one great Blot upon all Morali- 
ty: It is all in a word: It lays Amen to the black Roll of Sins: It 
gives Completion and Confirmation to them all. | 

If we would ſtate the Nature of it, Recourſe muſt be had to what 

has been already ſaid of its Contrary ; and ſo it is properly an Inſenſi- 
bility of Kindneſſes received, without any Endeavour either to acknow- 
ledge or repay them. | : x 
' To repay them, indeed, by a Return equivalent, is not in every 
one's Power, and conſequently, cannot be his Duty; but Thanks are 
a Tribute payable by the Pooreſt: The moſt forlorn H idom has her 
two Mites, and there is none ſo indigent, but has an Heart to be ſen- 
ſible of, and a Tongue to expreſs its Senſe of a Benefit received. 

For ſurely, Nature gives no Man a Mouth to be always eating, and 
never ſaying Grace z nor an Hand only to graſp, and to receive: But as 
it is furniſhed with Teeth for the one, ſo it ſhould have a Tongue 
alſo for the other; and the Hands that are ſo often reached out to 
take, and to accept, ſhould be ſometimes, lifted up alſo to bleſs. The 
World is maintained by Intercourſe; and the whole Courſe of Nature 
is a great Exchange, in which one good Turn is, and ought tò be ſtated 
the Price of another, 

If you conſider the Univerſe as one Body, you ſhall find Society and 
Converſation to ſupply the Office of the Blood and Spirits; and it is 
_ Gratitude that makes them circulate ; Look over the whole Creation, 
and you ſhall ſee, that the Band or Cement that holds together all the 
Parts of this great and glorious Fabrick, is Gratitude, or ſomething 
like it: You may obſerve it in all the Elements; for does not the Air 
feed the Flame? And does not the Flame at the ſame time warm and 


enlighten the Air ? Is not the Sea always ſending forth, as well as 


taking in? And does not the Earth quit Scores with all the Elements, 
in the noble Fruits and Productions that iflue from it? And in el 
the Light and Influence that the Heavens beſtow upon this lower 
World, though the lower World cannot equal their Benefaction, yet, 
with a Kind of grateful Return, it reflects thoſe Rays, that it cannot 
recompenſe; ſo that there is ſome Return however, though there can 
be no Requital. He, who has a Soul wholly void of Gratitude, ſhould 
do well to ſet his Soul to learn of his Body ; for all the Parts of that 
miniſter to one another. The Hands, ang all the other Limbs, labour 
to bring in Food and Proviſion to the Stomach, and the Stomach returns 


what it has received from them in Strength and Nutriment, diffuſed 


into all the Parts and Members of the Body. It would be endleſs to 
purſue the like Alluſions : In thort, Gratitude is the great Spring that ſets 
all the Wheels of Nature a-going ; and the whole Univerſe is ſupported, 
by giving and returning, by Comerce and Commutation, 

And now, thou ungrateful Brute, thou Blemiſh to Mankind, and 
Reproach to thy Creation; what ſhall we ſay of thee, or to what ſhall 


we Compare thee ? For. thou art an Exception from all the viſible * 


World; neither the Heavens above, nor the Earth beneath, afford any 
WEL | | a Thing 
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Thing like thee; And therefore, if thou wouldeſt find thy Parallel, go 
to Hell, which is both the Region, and the Emblem of Ingratitude ; 
for beſides thyſelf, there is nothing but Hell, that is always receiving, 
and never reſtoring, | 

And thus much for the Nature and Baſeneſs of Ingratitude, as it has 
been repreſented in the Deſcription given of it. Come we now to 
the | 

III. Third Thing propoſed, which is to ſhew the Principle from which 
it proceeds, And to give you this in one Word, it proceeds from that 
which we call Ill-Nature. Which being a Word that occurs frequent- 
ly in Diſcourſe, and in the Characters given of Perſons; it will not 
be amiſs to enquire into the proper Senſe and Signification of this Ex- 
preſſion, In order to which we muſt obſerve, that according to the 
Doctrine of the Philoſopher, Man being a Creature deſigned, and framed 
by Nature for Society and Converſation ; ſuch a Temper or Diſpoſition 
of Mind, as inclines him to thoſe Actions that promote Society and 
Mutual Fellowſhip, is properly called Good-Nature : Which Actions, 
though almoſt innumerable in their Particulars, yet ſeem reducible in 
general, to theſe two Principles of Action. 

i. A Proneneſs to do Good to others, 

2. A ready Senſe of any Good done by others, | 

And where theſe two meet together, as they are ſcarce ever Hund 
aſunder, it is impoſſible for that Perſon not_to be kind, beneficial, and 


'obliging to all whom he converſes with. On the contrary, IIl-Nature 


is fuch a Diſpoſition as inclines a Man to thoſe Actions that thwart, 


ö and ſowr, and diſturb Converſation between Man and Man; and ac- 


cordingly, conſiſts of two Qualities directly contrary to the former. 

1. 4 Proneneſs to do ill Turns, attended with a Gomplacency, or ſecret 
Joy of Mind upon the Sight of any Miſchief that befalls another. And 

2. An utter Inſenſibility of any Good or Kindneſs done him by others, 
I mean not, that he is inſenſible of the Good it ſelf, but that although 
he finds, feels, and enjoys the Good that is done him, yet he is wholly 
inſenſible, and unconcerned to value, or take Notice of the Benignity 
of him that does it. 

Now either of theſe ill Qualities, and much more both of them to- 
gether, denominate a Perſon ill- natured; they being ſuch as make him 
grievous and uneaſy to all whom he deals and aſſociates himſelf 
with, For from the former of theſe, proceed Envy, an Aptneſs to flan- 
der and revile, to croſs and hinder a Man in his lawful Advantages. For 
theſe, and ſuch like Actions feed and gratify that baſe Humour of Mind, 
which gives a Man a Delight in making, at leaſt in ſeeing his Neigh- 
bour miſerable : And from the latter, iſues that vile Thing which we 
have been hitherto ſpeaking of, to wit, Ingratitude: Into which, all 
Kindneſſes and good Turns fall as into a Kind of dead Sea, It being a 
Quality that confines, and (as it were) ſhuts up a Man wholly within 
himſelf, leaving him void of that Principle, which alone ſhould diſ- 
poſe him to communicate and impart thoſe Redundancies of Good that 
he is poſſeſſed of, No Man ever goes Sharer with the ungrateful Per- 
fon ; be he never ſo full, he never runs over. But (like Gideon's Fleece) 
though filled and repleniſhed with the Dew of Heaven himſelf, yet he 
leaves all dry and empty about him. 

Now this ſurely, if any Thing, is an Effect of IIl- Nature. And what 
is II- Nature, but a Pitch beyond original Corruption? It is Corruptio 
Peſſimi. A farther Depravation of that, which was ſtark naught before. 
But, ſo certainly. does it ſhoot forth, and ſhew it ſelf in this Vice, that 
where ſoever you ſee Ingratitude, you may as infallibly conclude, that 
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there is a growing Stock of III Nature in that Breaſt, as you may know 
that Man to have the Plague, upon whom you fee the Tokens, 

Having thus ſhewn you, From whence this ill Qualit) proceeds, Paſs 
we now to the 5 

IV. Fourth Thing propoſed, which is to ſhew, thoſe 1 Qualities 
that inſeparably attend Iugratitude, and are never disjoined from it, 

It is a Saying common in ule, and true in Obſervation, that the 
Diſpoſition and Temper of a Man may be gathered as well from his 
Companion or Aſſociate, as from himſelf. And it holds in Qualities, 
2s it does in Perſons: It being ſeldom or never known that any great 
Virtue or Vice went alone; for Greatneſs in every Thing will ſtill be 
attended on. 

How black and baſe a Vice Ingratitude is, we have ſeen by conſi- 
dering it both in its own Nature, and in the Principle from which 
it ſprings; and we may ſee the ſame yet more fully in thoſe Vices, 
which it is always in Combination with, Two of which I ſhall men- 
tion, as being of near Cognation to it, and conſtant Coherence with it, 
The firſt of which is Pride. And the ſecond hard Heartedneſs, or Want 
of Compaſſion. | | 
- 1. And firſt for Pride. This is of ſuch intimate, and even eſſenti— 
al Connexion with Ingratitude, that the Actings of Ingratitude ſeem 
directly reſolvable into Pride, as the principal Reaſon and Cauſe of them. 
The original Ground of Man's Obligation to Gratitude was (as I have 
hinted) from this, that each Man has but a limited Right to the good 
Things of the World; and, that the natural allowed Way, by which 
he is to compaſs the Poſſeſſion of theſe Things, is, by his own indu- 
ſtrious Acquiſition of them; and conſequently, when any Good is dealt 
forth to him any other Way, than by his own Labour, he is accounta- 
ble to the Perſon who dealt it to him, as for a Thing to which he 
had no Right or Claim, by any Action of his own entitling him to it. 

But now, Pride ſhuts a Man's Eyes againſt all this, and ſo fills him 
with an Opinion of his own tranſcendent Worth, that he imagines 
himſelf to have a Right to all Things, as well thoſe that are the Ef- 
fects and Fruits of other Mens Labours, as of his own. So that, if 
any Advantage accrues to him, by the Liberality and Donation of his 
Neighbour, he looks not upon it as Matter of free undeſerved Gift, 


but rather as a juſt Homage to that Worth and Merit which he con- 


ceives to be in himſelf, andto which all the World ought to become 
Tributary. Upon which Thought, no wonder, if he reckons himſelf 
wholly unconcerned to acknowledge or repay any Good that he receives. 
For while the courteous Perſon thinks, that he is obliging, and doing 
ſuch an one a Kindneſs, the proud Perſon, on the other ſide, accounts 
him to be only paying a Debt. His Pride makes him even worſhip 
and idolize himſelf; and indeed, every proud, ungrateful Man has 
this Property of an Idol, that though he is plyed with never ſo many, 
and ſo great Offerings, yet he takes no notice of the Offerer at all, 
Now, this is the true Account of the moſt inward Movings and 
Reaſonings of the very Heart and Soul of an ungrateful Perſon. So 
that you may reſt upon this as a Propoſition of an eternal, unfailing 
Truth; that there neither is, nor ever was any Perſon remarkably un- 
grateful, who was not alſo inſufferably proud; nor, convertibly, any 
one proud, who was not equally ungrateful. For, as Snakes breed in 
Dunghills not ſingly, but in Knots, ſo in fuch baſe, noiſome Hearts, 
you (hall ever fee Pride and Ingratitude indiviſibly wreathed, and twiſted 
together. Ingratitude overlooks all Kindneſſes, but it is, becauſe Pride 
makes it carry its Head ſo high. 
5 See 
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See the greateſt Examples of Ingratitude equally notorious for their 
Pride and Ambition, And to begin with the Top and Father of them 
all, the Devil himſelf, That excellent and glorious Nature which God 


had obliged him with, could not prevent his Ingratitude and Apoſta- 
ly, when his Pride bid him aſpire to an Equality with his Maker, and 
ay, 


1 will aſcend, and be like the Moſt High, And did not our firſt Pa- 
rents write exactly after his Copy ? Ingratitude making them to tram- 
ple upon the Command, becauſe Pride made them deſire to be as Gods, 
and to brave Omniſcience it ſelf. in the Knowledge of Good and Evil 2+ 
What made that ungrateful Wretch, Abſalom, kick at all the Kindneſ- 
ſes of his indulgent Father, but becauſe his Ambition would needs be 
fingering the Scepter, and hoiſting him into his Father's Throne? And 
in the Courts of Princes, is there any Thing more uſual, than to ſee 
' thoſe that have been raiſed by the Favour and Intereſt of ſome great 
Miniſter, to trample upon the Steps by which they roſe, to rival him 
in his Greatneſs, and at length (if poſſible) to ſtep into his Place? 

In a word, Ineratitude is too baſe to return a Kindneſs, and too 
proud to regard it; much like the Tops of Mountains, barren indeed, 
but yet lofty ; they produce nothing, they feed no body, they cloath 
no body, yet are high and ſtately, and look down upon all the World 
about them, 

2. The other Concomitant of Ingratitude is Hard-Heartedneſs, or 
Want of Compaſſion. This, at firſt, may ſeem to have no great Cog- 
natior with Ingratitude ; but upon a due Inſpection into the Nature 
of that ill Quality, it will be found directly to follow it, if not al- 
ſo to reſult from it. | 
F . For the Nature of Ingratitude being founded in ſuch a Diſpoſition, 
as incloſes all a Man's Concerns within himſelf, and conſequently 
gives him a perfect Unconcernedneſs in all Things not judged by him 
E immediately to relate to his own Intereſt; it 1s no wonder, if the ſame 
E Temper of Mind, which makes a Man unapprehenſive of any Good 
done him by others, makes him equally unapprehenſive and inſenſible of any 
E Evilor Miſery ſuffered by others. No ſuch Thought ever ſtrikes his marble, 
obdurate Heart, but it preſently flies off and rebounds from it. And the 
Truth is, it is impoſſible for a Man to be perfect, and thorough-paced 
in Ingratitude, till he has ſhook of all Fetters of Pity and Compaſſion. 
For all Relenting, and Tenderneſs of Heart, makes a Man but a Puny 
in this Sin; it ſpoils the Growth and cramps the laſt and crowning 
Exploits of this Vice. ; 

Ing ratitude, indeed, put the Ponyard into Brutus's Hand; but it was 
Want of Compaſſion which thruſt it into Cæſar's Heart, When ſome 
fond, eaſy Fathers think fit to ſtrip themſelves before they lie down to 
their long Sleep, and to ſettle their whole Eſtates upon their Sons, has 
it not been too frequently ſeen, that the Father has been requited 
with Want and B2ggary, Scorn and Contempt? But now, could bare Ingra- 
titude/think we) ever have made any one ſo unnatural and diabolical, had not 

Cruelty and Want of Pity came in as a Second to its Aſſiſtance, and cleared 
the Villain's Breaſt of all Remainders of Humanity? Isit not this which 
has made ſo many miſerable Parents even curſe their own Bowels, for 
bringing forth Children that ſeem to have none? Did not this make 
Agrippina, Nero's Mother, cry out to the Afſſaſſine ſent by her Son to 
murther her, to direct his Sword to her Belly, as being the only Cri- 
minal for having brought forth ſuch a Monſter of Ingratitude into 
the World? And to give you yet an. higher Inſtance of the Con- 
junftion of theſe two Vices, ſince nothing could tranſcend the Ingia- 
titude and. Cruelty of Nero, but the Ingratitude and Cruelty of an im- 

q perious 
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perious Woman; when Tullia, Daughter of Servilins Tullius iixth King 
of Keme, having married Tarquinius Superbus, and put him firſt upon 
killing her Father, and then invading his 1 hrone came through the Street 
where the Body of her Father lay newly murdered and wallowing 
in his Blood, ne commanded her trembling Coachman to drive her 
Chariot and Horſes over the Body of her King and Father trium- 
phantly in the Face of all Rcme looking upon her with Aſtoniſhment 
and Peteſtation. Such was the Tenderneſs, Gratitude, Filial Affection, 
and Good-Nature of this weaker Veſſel. 

Anh then tor Inſtances out of ſacred Story; to go no farther than 
this of Gideon, did not Ingratitude firſt make the 1/raelites forget the 
e indneſs of the Father, and then Cruelty make them imbrue their 
Zands in the Blood of his Sons ? Could Pharaoh's Butler ſo quickly, 
have forgot Joſeph, had not Want of Gratitude to him as his Friend 
met with an equal Want of Compaſhon to him as his Fellow-P1iſoner? 
A poor, innocent, forlorn Stranger languiſhing in Durance, upon the 
falle Acculations of a lying, inſolent, whoriſh Woman ! 

I might even weary you with Examples of the like Nature, both 
Sacred and Civil, all of them repreſenting Ingratitude (as it were) 
litting in its Throne, with Pride at its Right-Hand, and Cruelty at its 
Lelt, worthy Supporters of ſuch aſtately Quality, ſuch areigning Impiety, 

And it has been ſometimes obſerved that Perſons ſignally and emi- 
nently obliged, yet miſſing of the utmoſt of their greedy Deſigns in 
ſwallowing both Gifts and Giver too, inſtead of Thanks for received 
K indneſſes have betook themſelves to barbarous Threatnings for De- 
feat of their inſatiable Expectations, 

Upon the whole Matter, we may firmly conclude, that Ingratitude 
and Compaſſion never cohabit in the ſame Breaſt, Which Remark I do 
here ſo much inſiſt upon, to ſhew the ſuperlative Malignity of this 
Vice, and the Baſeneſs of the Mind in which it dwells; for we may 
with great Confidence, and equal Truth affirm, that ſince rere was ſuch 
a Thing as Mankind in the World, there never was any Heart truly 
great and generous, that was not alſo tender and compaſſionate. It 1s 
this noble Quality that makes all Men to be of one Kind; for every Man 
would be (as it were) a diſtinct Species to himſelf, were there no Sym- 
pathy amongſt Individuals, 

And thus I have done with the Fourth Thing propoſed, and 1 ewn 
the two Vices that inſeparably attend Ingratitude; and now, if Fal- 
thood alſo ſhould chance to ſtrike in as the Third, and make up the 


Triumvirate of its Attendants, fo that Ingratitude, Pride, Cruelty, and 


Falſhood thould all meet together, and join Forces in the ſame Perſon ; 
as not only very often, but for the moſt part they do; in this Caſe, 
if the Devils themſelves ſhould take Bodies, and come and live a mongſt 
us, they could not be greater Plagues and Grievances to Society, than 
ſuch Perſons. | 
From what has been ſaid, let no Man ever think to meet Ingrati- 
tude ſingle and alone. It is one of thoſe Grapes of Gall mentioned by 
Moſes, Deut. xxxii. 32. and therefore expect always to find it one of 
a Cluſter, I proceed now to the | 
V. Fifth and laſt Thing propoſed, which is, to draw ſume uſeful Con- 
ſequences, by way of Application from the Premiſſes, As 
1. Never enter into a League of Friendſhip with an ungrateful Per- 
ſon.” That is, plant not thy Friendſhip upon a Dung-hill, It is too 
Noble a Plant for ſo baſe a Soil. | 
Friendſhip conſiſts properly in Mutual Offices, and a generons Striſe 


in alternate Acts of Kindneſs. But he, who does a Kindneſs to an un- 
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Sand: Upon the former he makes no Impreſſion, and from the latter 
he finds no Production. ; 
The only Voice of Ingratitude, is, give, give; but when the Gift 
is once received, then, like the Swine at his Trough, it is filent and 
inſatiable, In a word, the ungrateful Perſon is a Monſter, which is 
all Throat and Belly; a kind of Thorough-fare, or Common-thore for 
the good Things of the World to paſs into; and of whom, in reſpect 
of all Kindneſſes conferred on him, may be verified that Obſervation of 
the Lion's Den; before which, appeared the Footſteps of many that 
had gone in thither, but no Prints of any that ever came out thence. 
The ungrateful Perſon isthe only Thing in Nature, for which no body 


* 


living is the better. He lives to himſelf, and ſubſiſts by the Good- 


Nature of others, of which he himſelf has not the leaſt Grain. He 
isa mere Encroachment upon Society, and conſequently, ought to be 
thruſt out of the World as a Peſt, and a Prodigy, and a Creature of the 
Devil's making, and not of God's, 

2. As a Man tolerably diſcreet ought by no means to attempt the 
making of ſuch an one his Friend; fo neither is he, in the next 
place, to preſume to think that he thall be able, ſo much as to alter 
or meliorate the Humour of an ungrateful Perſon, by any Acts of 
Kindneſs, though never ſo frequent, never ſo obliging. 

Philoſophy will teach the Learned, and Experience may teach all, 
that it is a Thing hardly feaſible. For love ſuch an one, and he ſhall 
deſpiſe you. Commend him, and, as Occaſion ſerves, he ſhall revile 
you. Give to him, and he ſhall but laugh at your Eaſineſs. Save 
his Life ; but when you have done, look to your own. 

The greateſt Favours to ſuch an one, are but like the Motion of 4 
Ship upon the Waves ; they leave no Trace, no Sign behind them; they 
neither ſoften, nor win upon him; they neither melt, nor endear him, 
but leave him as hard, as rugged, and as unconcerned as ever, All 
Kindneſſes deſeend upon ſuch a Temper, as Showers of Rain, or Ri- 
vers of freſh Water falling into the main Sea: The Sea {ſwallows them 
all, but is not at all changed, or ſweeten'd by them. I may truly 
lay of the Mind of an ungrateful Perſon, that it is Kindneſs-Proof, It 
is impenetrable, Unconquerable by that, which conquers all Things 
elſe, even by Love it ſelf. Flints may be melted, (we lee it daily) but an 
ungrateful Heart cannot; no, not by the ſtrongeſt and the nobleſt Flame, 
After all your Attempts, all your Experiments, for any Thing that Man 
can. do, he that is ungrateful, will be ungrateful ſtill, And the Reaſon is 
manifeſt ; for you may remember, that I told you, that Ingratitude ſprang 
from a Principle of I- Nature. Which being a Thing founded in ſuch a 
certain Conſtitution of Blood and Spirit, as being born with a Man into 
the World, and upon that Account called Nature, ſhall prevent all Re- 
medies that can be applyed by Education, and leaves ſuch a Byaſs up- 
on the Mind, as is before-hand with all Inſtruction 

So that you ſhall ſeldom or never meet with an ungrateful Perſon, 
but if you look backward, and trace him up to his Original, you will 
ind that he was born ſo; and if you could look forward enough, it 
is a thouſand to one, but you will find, that he alſo dies ſo; for you 
mall never light upon an il-natured Man, who was not alſo an il 
natured Child; and gave ſeveral Teſtimonies of his being ſo, to diſ- 
cerning Perſons, long before the Uſe of his Reaſon. 

The Thread that Nature ſpins, 1s ſeldom broken off by any Thing, 
but Death. I do not by this limit the O eration of God's Grace; for that 
may do Wonders: But Humanely ſpeaking, and according to the Me- 
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grateful Perſon, ſets his Seal to a Flint, and ſows his Seed upon the 
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thod of the World, and the little Corre&ives ſupply'd by Art and Diſci- 
pline, it ſeldom fails, bur an ill Principle has 1ts Courſe, and Nature 
makes good its Blow. And therefore, where Ingratitude begins remarka. 
bly to mew it ſelf, he ſurely judges moſt wiſely, who takes the Alarm 
betimes; and arguing the Fountain from the Stream, concludes, that 
there is Ill- Nature at the Bottom; and ſo reducing his Judgment into 
Practice, timely withdraws his fruſtraneous, baffled Kindneſſes, and ſees the 
Folly ot endeavouring to ſtroke a Tyger into a Lamb, or to Court an 
Ethiopian out of his Colour. 

3. In the third and laſt place. Whereſoever you ſee a Man notori- 
oully ungrateful, reſt aſſured, that there is no true Senſe of Religion in 
that Perſon. You know the Apoſtle's Argument, in 1 70% iv. 20. He 
who loveth not his Brother, whom he hath ſeen; how can he love God, whom 
be hath not ſeen? So, by an exact Parity of Reaſon, we may argue: If 
a Man has no Senſe of thoſe Kindneſſes that paſs ppon him, from one 
like himſelf, whom he ſees, and knows, and converſes with fenſibly; 
how much leſs ſhall his Heart be affected with the grateful Senſe of his 
Favours, whom he converſes with only by imperfect Speculations, by 
the Diſcourſes of Reaſon, or the Diſcoveries of Faith; neither of which 
equal the quick and lively Impreſſions of Senſe? If the Apoſtle's Rea- 
ſoning was good and concluding, I am ſure this muſt be unavoidable. 

But the Thing is too evident to need any Proof, For ſhall that Man 
paſs for a Proficient in Chriſt's School, who would have been explcded 
in the School of Zeno or Epictetus? Or ſhall he pretend to religious At- 
tainments, who is defective and ſhort in Moral? Which yet are but the 
Rudiments, the Beginnings, and firſt Draught of Religion; as Religion 
is the Perfection, the Refinement, and the Sublimation of Morality; fo 
that it ſtill pre-ſuppoſes it, it builds upon it, and Grace never adds the 
Superſtructure, where Virtue has not laid the Foundation. There may 
be Virtue indeed, and yet no Grace; but Grace 1s never without Virtue, 
And therefore, though Gratitude does not infer Grace, it is certain, that 
Ingratitude does exclude it. 

Think not to put God off by frequenting Prayers, and Sermons, and 
Sacraments, while thy Brother has an Action againſt thee in the Court 
of Heaven; an Action of Debt, of that clamorous and great Debt of Gra- 
titude. Rather, as our Saviour commands, Leave thy Gift upon the Alb 
tar, and firſt go and clear Accounts with thy Brother. God ſcorns 4 
Gift from him who has not paid his Debts: Every ungrateful Perſon, in 
the Sight of God and Man, is a Thief, and let him not make the Altar 
his Receiver. Where there is no Charity, it is certain, there can be 
1 and can that Man be charitable, who is not ſo much as 
juſt. 4 

In every Benefaction between Man and Man, Man is only the Diſ⸗ 
penſer, but God the Benefactor; and therefore let all ungrateful ones 
know, that“ where Gratitude is the Debt, God himſelf is the chief Cre- 
ditor : Who, though he cauſes his Sun to ſhine, and his Rain to fall 
upon the Evil and Unthankful in this World, has another Kind of Reward 
for their Unthankfulneſs in the next. 


To which God, the great Searcher and Judge , Hearts, and Reward- 
er of Men according to their Deeds, be render d and aſcribed, as is 


moſt due, all Praiſe, Might Majeſty, and Dominion, both now and 
for evermore. Amen. 
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P R Q V. Xii. 22, 


Lying Lips are Abominat ion to the Lord. 


AM very ſenſible, that by diſcourſing of Lyes and 
Falſhood, which I have pitched upon for my 
preſent Subject, I muſt needs fall into a very 
large common Place; though yet, not by half 
ſo large and common as the Practice: Nothing 
in Nature being ſo univerſally decryed, and with- | 
all ſo univerſally praiſed, as Falſhood. So that 
moſt of thoſe Things, that have the mightieſt 
and moſt controuling Influence upon the Affairs 
and Courſe of the World, are neither better nor worſe, than down- 
right Lyes. For, what is common Fame, which ſounds from all Quar- 
ters of the World, and reſounds back to them again, but generally 
| loud, ratling, impudent, overbearing Lye? What are moſt of the 
Hiſtories of the World, but Lyes ? Lyes immortalized, and conſigned 
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the Promiſes of the World, but Lyes? Of which we need no o. 
ther Proof, but our own Experience. And what are moſt of the Oath, 
in the World, but Lyes? And ſuch as need rather a Pardon for be- 
ing took, than a Diſpenſation from being kept? And laſtly, what 
are all the Religions of the World, except Judaiſm and Chriſtianji- 
ty but Lyes? And even in Chriſtianity it ſelf, are there not thoſe who 
teach, Warrant, and defend Lying? And ſcarce uſe the Bible for any 
other Purpoſe, but to ſwear upon it, and to He againſt it? 

Thus a mighty, goveining Lye goes round the World, and has al- 
moſt baniſhed Truth out of it; and ſo reigning triumphantly in its 
Stead, is the true Source of moſt of thoſe Confuſions, and dire Cala— 
mities, that infeſt and plague the Univerſe, For look over them all, 
and you ſhall find, that the greateſt Annoyance and Diſturbance of 
Mankind, has been from one of theſe two Things, Force or Fraud, 
Of which, as boiſterous and violent a Thing as Force is, yet it rare- 
ly atchieves any Thing conſiderable, but under the Conduct of Fraud, 
Slight of Hand has done that, which Force of Hand could never 
do. ö 

But why do we ſpeak of Hands? It is the Tongue that drives 
the World before it. The Tongue, and the Lying Lip, which there 
is no Fence againſt: For when that is the Weapon, a Man may ſtrike 
where he cannot reach ; and a Word ſhall do Execution, both farther 
and deeper, than the mightieſt Blow. For the Hand can hardly lift 
up it ſelf high enough to ſtrike, but it muſt be ſeen; ſo it warns, 
while it threatens; but a falſe, infidious Tongue may whiſper a 
Lye ſo cloſe and low, that though you have Ears to hear, yet you 
ſhall not hear; and indeed, we generally come to know it, not by 
hearing, but by feeling what it ſays, 

A Man, perhaps, caſts his Eye this Way and that Way, and looks 
round about him to ſpy out his Enemy, and to defend himſelf ; but 
alas! the fatal Miſchief, that would trip up his Heels, 1s all the 
while under them. It works inviſibly, and beneath: And the Shocks 


of an Earthquake (we know) are much more dreadful, than the higheſt 


and loudeſt Bluſters of a Storm. For there may te ſome Shelter a- 
gainſt the Violence of the one, but no Security againſt the Hollow- 
neſs of the other; which never opens its Buſom, but for a killing 
Embrace. The Bowels of the Earth in ſuch Caſes, and the Merctes 
of the Falſe in all, being equally without Compaſſion. 

Upon the whole Matter, it is hard to aſſign any one Thing, but 
Lying, which God and Man ſo unanimouſly join in the Hatred of; 
and it is as hard to tell, whether it does a greater Diſhonour to God, 
or Miſchief to Man; It is certainly an Abomination to both: And 1 
hope to make it appear ſuch in the following Diſcourſe. Though 1 
muſt confeſs myſelt very unable to ſpeak to the utmoſt Latitude ot 
this Subject; and I thank God, that 1 am ſo. 

Now the Words of the Text are a plain, entire, categorical Propo- 
ſition ; and therefore, I thall not go about to darken them, by any 


needleſs Explication, but ſhall immediately caſt the Proſecution ot 


them, under theſe three following Particulars, As | 
I, I ſhall enquire into the Nature of a Lye, and the proper Eſſential 


Malignity of all Falſhood. 


II. I ſhall ſhew the. pernicious Efe#s of it. And 
III. And Laſily, I thall lay before you the Rewards and Puuiſt— 
ments that will certainly attend, or, at leaſt, follow it. 
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Every one of which, I ſuppoſe, and much more, all of them together, 
will afford Arguments, more than' ſufficient, to prove, (though it were 
no Part of Holy Scripture) that Lying Lips are an Abomination to the 
Lord. | 

And firſt for the firſt of theſe. 


IJ. What a Lye is, and wherein the Nature of it does conſiſt, A Lye 
is propeily an outward Signification of ſomething contrary to, or, at leaſt, 
belide the inward Senſe of the Mind; ſo that when one Thing is ſigni- 
fied or expreſſed, and the ſame Thing not meant or intended, that is 
properly a Lye. 

And foraſmuch, as God has endued Man with a Power or Faculty 
to inſtitute or appoint Signs of his Thoughts; and that, by virtue 
hereof, he can appoint, not only Words, but alſo Things, Actions, 
and Geſtures to be Signs of the inward Thoughts and Conceptions of 
his Mind, it 1s evident, that he may as really lye and deceive by 
Actions and Geſtures, as he can by Words; foraſmuch as, in the 
Nature of them, they are as capable of being made Signs; and con- 
ſequently, of being as much abuſed and miſapplyed, as the other: 
Though, for Diſtinftion Sake, a deceiving by Words, is commonly 
called a Lye, and a deceiving byActions, Geſtures, or Behaviour is 
called Simulation, or Hypocriſy. 

The Nature of a Lye, therefore, conſiſts in this, that it is a falſe 
Signification knowingly, and voluntarily uſed; in which the Sign ex- 
prefing is no ways agreeing with the Thought, or Conception of the 
Mind pretended to be thereby expreſſed. For, Words ſignify not im- 
mediately and primely, Things themſelves, but the Conceptions of the Mind 
concerning Thzings; and therefore, it there be an Agreement between 
our Words, and our Thoughts, we do not ſpeak falſly, though it ſome- 
times ſo falls out, that our Words agree not with the Things them- 
ſelves: Upon which Account though in ſpeaking, we offend indeed 
againſt Truth; yet we offend not properly by Falſhood, which is a 
Speaking, againſt our Thoughts; but by Raſhneſs, which is an affirm- 
ing or denying, before we have ſathciently informed ourſelves of the 
real and true Eſtate of Things, whereof we affirm or deny. 

And thus having ſhewn, what a Lye is, and wherein it does conſiſt, 
the next Conſideration is, of the Lawfulneſs or Unlawfulneſs of it. And 
in this, we have but too ſad and ſcandalous an Inſtance, both of the 
Corruption and Weakneſs of Man's Reafon, and the ſtrange Byaſs that 
it ſtill receives from Intereſt, that ſuch a Caſe as this, both with Phi- 
loſophers and Divines, Heathens and Chriſtians thould be held diſpu- 
table. | 

Plato accounted it lawful for Stateſmen and Governors; and ſo did 
Cicero and Plutarch; and the Stocks (as ſome ſay) reckoned it amongſt 
the Arts and Perfections of a wiſe Man, to lye dextrouſly, in due 
Time and Place. And for ſome of the ancient Doors of the Chriſtian 
Church; ſuch as Origen, Clemens Alexandrinus, Tertullian, Lactantius, 
and Chryſoſteom z and generally, all before St. Auſtin, ſeyggal Pailages 
have fallen from them, that ſpeak but too favourably of this ill Thing. | 
So that Paul Layman, a Romiſb Caſuiſt ſays, that it is a Truth but late- i 
ly known, and received in the World, that a Lye is abſolutely ſinful i 


aud unlawful, J ſuppoſe, he means, that Part of the World, where 
the Scriptures are not read, and where Men care not to know, what 
they are not willing to practiſe. 

But then, for the Mitigation of what has proceeded from theſe great 
Men, we mult take in that known and celebrated Diviſon of a Lye 
into thoſe three ſeveral Kinds of it. As 
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1. The pernicious Lye, uttered for the Hurt or Diſadvantage of our 
Neighbour, ; p 

2. The officious Lye, uttered for our own, or our Neighbour's Ad- 
vantage : And | | 

And Laſtly, The ludicrcus and jocoſe Lye, uttered by way of 
Jeſt, and only for Mirth's Sake, in common Converſe. Now for the 
firſt of theſe, which is the pernicious Dye; it was, and is univerſally 
condemned by all, but the other Two have tound ſome Patronage 
from the Writings of thoſe forementioned Authors, The Reaſon of 
which ſeems to be, that thoſe Perſons did not eſtimate the Lawfulneſ; 
or 4nlawfulneſs of a Lye, from the intrinſick Nature of the Thing it 
ſelf, but either from thoſe external Effects that it produced, or from 
thoſe Ends to which it was directed; which accordingly as they 
proved, either helpful or hurtful, innocent or offenſive,. ſo the Lye was 
reputed, either lawful or unlawful. And therefore, ſince a Man was 
helped by an officious Lye, and not hurt by a Focoſe, both of theſe 
came to be eſteemed lawful, and in ſome Caſes laudable, 

But the Schoolmen and Caſuiſts having too much Philoſophy to go 
about to clear a Lye from that intrinſick Inordination and Deviation 
from right Reaſon inherent in the Nature of it, and yet withall un- 
willing to rob the World, and themſelves eſpecially, of ſo ſweet a 
Morſel of Liberty, held that a Lye was indeed abſolutely and univer- 
fally /inful ; but then they held alſo, that only the pernicious Lye was 
a Mortal Sin, and the other Two were only Venial. It can be no 
Part of my Buſineſs here to overthrow this Diſtinction, and to ſhew 
the Nullity of it : Which has been ſolidly and ſufficiently done by moſt of 
our Polemick Writers of the Proteſtant Church. But, at preſent, 1 
ſhall only take this their Conceſſion, that every Lye is finful, and, con- 
ſequently, unlawful ; and if it be a Sin, I ſhall ſuppoſe it already proved 
to my Hands, to be, What. all Sin eſſentially is, and muſt be, Mortal. 
So that, thus far have we gone, and this Point have we gaineds that 
it is abſolutely and univerſally unlawful to He, or to falſify,.._? 

Let us now, in the next place, enquire from whence this Unlaw- 
fulneſs ſprings, and upon what it is grounded: To which ;1 anſwer : 
That upon the Principles of Natural Reaſon, the Unlawfulneſs of Ly- 
f ing is grounded upon this, that a Dye is properly a Sort or Species of 
: Injuſtice, and a Violation of the Right of that Perſon, to whom the 
falſe Speech is directed: For all Speaking, or Signification of one's 
Mind, implies, in the Nature of it, an Act, or Addreſs of one Man 
to another: It being evident, that no Man, though he does ſpeak 
falſe, can be ſaid to lye to himſelf, 

Now to ſhew, what this Right is, we muſt know, that in the Be- 
ginnings, and firſt Eſtabliſhments of Speech, there was an implicit 
Compact amongſt Men, founded upon common Uſe and Conſent, that 
ſuch and ſuch Words or Voices, Action, or Geſtures ſhould be Means 
or Signs, whereby they would expreſs, or convey their Thoughts one 
to another; and that Men ſhould be obliged to uſe them for that Pur- 
| poſe, foraſmuch as, without ſuch an Obligation, thoſe Signs could not 
be effectual for ſuch an End. From which Compact there ariſing an 
« Obligation, upon every one, fo to convey his Meaning, there accrues 
allo a Right to every one, by the ſame Signs to judge of the Senſe 
or Meaning of the Perſon ſo obliged to expreſs himſelf: And con- 
ſequently, if theſe Signs are applyed and uſed by him ſo as not to figni- 
fy his Meaning; the Right of the Perſon, to whom he was obliged ſo to have 
done, is hereby violated, and the Man by being deceived, and kept igno- 
rant of his Neighbour's Meaning, where he ought to have known it, 
is ſo far deprived of the Benefit of any Intercourſe, or Converſe with him. 
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From hence therefore we ſee, that the Original Reaſon of the Un- 
lawfulneſs of Lying or Deceiving, is, that It carries with it an Act of 
Injuſtice, and a Violation of the Right of him, to whom we 
were obliged to ſignify or impart our Minds, if we ſpoke to him at 
all. a 

But then, we muſt obſerve alſo, (which I noted at firſt) that as it is 
in Man's Power to inſtitute, not only Words, but alſo Things, Actions, 
or Geſtures to be the Means, whereby he would fignify and expreſs 
his Mind; ſo on the other fide, thoſe Voices, Actions, or Geſtures, 
which Men have not by any Compact agreed to make the Inſtruments 
of conveying their Thoughts one to another, are not the proper In- 
ſtruments of deceiving, ſo as to denominate the Perſon uſing them, 
a Lyar or deceiver, though the Perſon, to whom they are addreſſed, 
takes Occaſion from thence, to form in his Mind a falſe Apprehenſi- 
on or Belief of the Thoughts of thoſe, who uſe ſuch Voices, Actions, 
or Geſtures towards him. I ſay, in this Caſe, the Perſon uſing theſe 
Things cannot be ſaid to deceive ſince all Deception is a miſapplying 
of thoſe Signs, which, by Compact or Inſtitution, were made the 
Means of Mens ſignifying or conveying their Thoughts; but here, a 
Man only does thoſe Things, from which another takes Occaſion to 
deceive himſelf. Which one Conſideration will ſolve moſt of thoſe 
Difficulties, that are uſually ſtarted on this Subject. 

But yet, this I do, and muſt grant, that though it be not againſt ſtrict 
Juſtice or Truth for a Man to do thoſe Things, which he might, o- 
therwiſe, lawfully do, albeit his Neighbour does take Occafion from 
thence to conceive in his Mind a falte Belief, and ſo to deceive himſelf; 
yet Chriſtian Charity will, in many Caſes, reſtrain a Man here too, 
and prohibit him to uſe his own Right and Liberty, where it may 
turn conſiderably to his Neighbour's Prejudice. For herein is the Ex- 
cellency of Charity ſeen, that the charitable Man not only does no 
Evil himſelf, but that, to the utmoſt of his Power, he alſo hinders 
any Evil from being done even by another, 

And as we have ſhewn and proved that Lying and Deceiving ſtand 
condemned, upon the Principles of natural Juſtice, and the Eternal 
Law of right Reaſon ; ſo are the ſame much more condemned, and 
that with the Sanction of the higheſt Penalties, by the Law of Chri- 
ſtianity, which is eminently and tranſcendently called the Truth, 
and the Word of Truth; and in nothing more ſurpaſſes all the Do- 
ctrines and Religions in the World, than in this, that it enjoins the 
cleareſt, the openeſt, and the fincereſt, Dealing, both in Words and 
Actions; and is the rigideſt Exacter of Truth in all our Behaviour, 
of any other Doctrine or Inſtitution whatſoever. 

And thus much for the Firſt general Thing propoſed, which was to 
enquire into the Nature of a Lye, and the proper, eſſential Maliguity of all 
Fal hood. proceed now to the 

II, Second, which is to ſhew the pernicious Effects of it. Some of 
the chief and moſt remarkable of which are theſe that follow : As, 
1. Firſt of all, it was this that introduced Sin into the World, For, 
how came our firſt Parents to fin, and to loſe their Primitive Inno- 
cence? Why, they were deceived, and by the Subtilty of the Devil 
brought to believe a Lye. And, indeed, Deceit is of the very Eſſence 
and Nature of Sin, there being no finful Action, but there is a Lye 
wrapt up in the Bowels of it. For, Sin prevails upon the Soul by re- 
preſenting that as ſuitable and defirable, that really is not ſo, And 
no Man is ever induced to fin, but by a Perſuaſion, that he ſhall 
find ſome Good and Happineſs in it, which he had not before. The 
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Wages that Sin bargains with the Sinner to ſerve it for, are Life, 
Pleaſure, and Profit , but the Wages it pays him with, are Death, 
Torment, and Deſtru#ion. He that would underſtand the Falſ- 
hood and Deceit of Sin throughly, muſt compare its Promiſes and 


its Payments together. | 
And as the Devil firſt brought Sin into the World by a Lye (being 


equally the baſe Original of both) ſo he ſtill propagates and promotes 


it by the ſame. The Levil reigns over none but thoſe whom he 


firſt deceives. Geographers and Hiſtorians dividing the habitable World 
into Thirty Parts, give us this Account of them : That but Five of 
thoſe Thirty are Chriſtian, and, for the reſt, Six of them are Jew and 
Mahometan and the remaining Nineteen perfectly Heathen : All which 


he holds and governs by poſſeſſing them with a Lye, and bewitching 


them with a falſe Religion: Like the Moon and the Stars, he rules by 
Night ; and his Kingdom, even in this World, is perfectly a King dom 
of Darkneſs, And therefore our Saviour, who came to dethrone the 
Devil and to deſtroy Sin, did it by being the Light of the World, and 
by bearing Witneſs to the Truth, For ſo far as Truth gets Ground in 
the World, ſo far Sin loſes it. Chriſt faves the World by undeceiving 
it; and ſanctifies the Will, by firſt enlight'ning the Underſtanding, 

2. A ſecond Effect of Lying aud Falſhood, is all that Miſery and 
Calamity that befalls Mankind, For the Proof of which, we need 
go no farther than the former Conſideration : For Sorrow being the 
natural and direct Effect of Sin, that which firſt brought Sin into the 
World, muſt by neeeſſary Conſequence bring in Sorrow too. Shame and 
Pain, Poverty and Sickneſs, yea, Death and Hell it ſelf, are all of them but the 
Trophies of thoſe fatal Conqueſts, got by that grand Impoſtor, the 
Devil, over the deluded Sons of Men. And hardly can any Example 
be produced of a Man in extreme Miſery, who was not one way or 
other firſt deceived into it. For, have not the greateſt Slaughters of 
Armies been effected by Stratagem ? And, have not the faireſt Eſtates 
been deſtroyed by Suretyſbip ? In both of which there is a Fallacy, 
and the Man is over-reached, before he is overthrown. 

What betrayed and delivered the poor old Prophet into the Lion's 
Mouth, 1 Kings xiii. but the Mouth of a falſe Prophet, much the 
crueller, and more remorſleſs of the two? How came John Huſſe, and 
Ferom of Prague, to be ſo cruelly and baſely uſed by the Council 

A ene of Conſtance, thoſe Eccleſiaſtical Commiſſioners 
of which laſt, ſee an of the Court of Rome? Why, they promiſed 


A 5% en ff thoſe innocent Men a ſafe Conduct, who 


crees, wit) a nom obſtante there upon took them at their Word, and 
of 47 0 or of . accordingly were burnt alive, for truſting a 
both Kinds, that the contrary Pack of perfidious Wretches, who regarded 


Cuſtom and Practice of Re- their own Word as little as they did 
ceiving it only in one Kind, God's. * | 
oughr to be accounted and ob- 8 


ſervel as 4 Liw; and tha, And how came ſo many Bonfires to to be 
1 Hog Oe ne made in Queen Marys Days? Why, ſhe had 
excommunicated, abuſed and N her People with Lyes, 

promiſing them the free Exerciſe *of their 


Religion, before ſhe got into the Throne, and when the was once 


in, ſhe performed her Promiſe to them at the Stake. And I know 


no Security we had from ſeeing the ſame again in our Days, but 
one or two Proclamations forbidding Bonefires. Some Sort of Promiſes 
are edged Tools, and it is dangerous laying hold on them. 

But to paſs from hence to Phanatick Treachery, that is, from one 


Twin to the other; How came ſuch Multitudes of our own Nat!- 
on, 
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on, at the beginning of that monſtrous (but ſtill ſurviving and ſuc- 
cetsful) Rebellion, in the Year 1641, to be ſpunged of their Plate 
and Money, their Rings and Jewels, for the carrying on of the Schiſ- 
matical, Diſſenting, King-killing Cauſe 2 Why, next to their own 
Love of being cheated, it was the Publick, or rather proſtitute Faith 
of a Company of faithleſs Miſcreants that drew them in, and de- 
ceived them, And, how came ſo many Thouſands to fight, and 
die in the ſame Rebellion? Why, they were deceived into it, by 
thoſe fpiritual Trumpeters, who followed them with continual Alarms 
of Damnation, if they did not venture Life, Fortune, and All, in 
that which wickedly and deviliſhly thoſe Impoſtors called, The Cauſe 
of God. So that I my ſelf have heard One 

ſay (whoſe Quarters have fince hung about * Colonet Axtell: 
that City, where he had been firft deceived) 

that ws with many more, went y that 2 War with ſuch a 
controuling Horrour upon their Spirits, from thoſe TEES 
+ Sermons, that they verily believed they ſhould NN 
have been accurſed by God for ever, if they had not d Calamy. 


acted their Part in that diſmal Tragedy, and heartily done the 
Devil's Work, being ſo effectually called and commanded to it in 
God's Name. 

Infinite would it be to purſue all Inſtances of this Nature : But, con- 
ſider thoſe grand Agents and Lieutenants of the Devil, by whom he 
ſcourges and plagues the World under him, to wit, Tyrants; and 
was there ever any Tyrant ſince the Creation, who was not alſo 
falſe and perfidious? Do not the bloody, and the deceitful Man till 
go Hand in Hand together, in the Language of the Scripture ? P/al. 
iv. 23, Was ever any People more cruel, and withall more falſe 
than the Carthaginians? And had not the hypocritical Contrivers 
of the Murder of that bleſſed Martyr King Charles the Furſt, their 
Masks and Vizards, as well as his Executioners ? 

No Man that deſigns to rob another of his Eftate or Life, will be 
ſo impudent or ignorant, as in plain Terms, to tell him ſo. But 
it it be his Eſtate, that he drives at, he will dazle his Eyes, and bait 
him in with the luſcious Propoſal of ſome gainful Purchaſe, ſome rich 
Match, or advantagious Project; till the eaſy Man is caught and 
hampered; and ſo, partly by Lyes, and partly by Law-Suits together, 
comes at length to be ſtript of all, and brought to a Piece of Bread, 
when he can get it. Or, if it be a Man's Life, that the Malice of 
his Enemy ſeeks after, he will not preſently clap his Piſtol to his 
Breaſt, or his Knife to his Throat; but will rather take Abſalom for 
his Pattern, who invired his dear Brother to a Feaſt, hugged and em- 
braced, courted and careſſed him, till he had well doſed his weak 
Head with Wine, and his fooliſh Heart with Confidence and Credu- 
lity; and then, in he brings him an old Reckoning, and makes 
him pay it off with his Blood. Or, perhaps, the Cut-Throat may 
rather take his Copy from the Pariſian Maſſacre; one of the hor- 
rideſt Inſtances of barbarous Inhumanity, that ever the World ſaw, 
but uſhered in with all the Pretences of Amity, and the Feſtival 
Treats of a reconciling Marriage, a new and excellent Way (no doubt) 
of proving Matrimony a Sacrament, But ſuch Butchers know, what 
they have to do. They muſt ſooth and allure, before they ſtrike z and 
the Ox muſt be fed, before he is brought to the Slaughter; and the 
ſame Courſe muſt be taken with ſome Sort of Aſſes too. 

Ina word, I verily believe, that no ſad Diſaſter ever yet befell any 
N Perſon or People, nor any Villany, or flagitious Action was ever yet 
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committed, but upon a due Enquiry into the Cauſes of it, it will be 


found, that a Lye was firſt or laſt the principal Engine to effect it : And 
that, whether Pride, Luft, or Cruelty brought it forth, it was Falſhood 


that begot it; this gave it Being, whatſoever other Vice might give it 


Birth, | 
3 As we have ſeen how much Lying and Falſbood diſturbs , fo, 


the next place, we ſhall ſee alſo, how it tends utterly to diſſolve 

WAY * There is no doubt, but all the Safety, Happineſs, and Con- 
venience that Men enjoy in this Life, is from the Combination of par- 
ticular Perſons into Societies or Corporations: The Cauſe of which, 
is Compact; and the Band that knits together, and ſupports all Com- 
pacts, is Truth and Faithfulneſs, So that, the Soul and Spirit 
that animates, and keeps up Society, is Mutual Truſt, and the Foun- 
Caen of Truſt, is Truth either known, or at leaſt ſuppoſed in the Perſons 
o truſted, 

But now, where Fraud and Fal ſpood, like a Plague or Canker comes 
once to invade Society, the Band, which held together the Parts com- 
pounding it, preſently breaks; and Men are thereby put to a Loſs, where 
to league, and to faſten their Dependences; and ſo are forced to ſcatter, 
and ift every one for himſelf, Upon which Account, every notori- 
ouſly falſe Perſon ought to be looked upon and deteſted, as a Publici 
Enemy, and to be purſued as a Wolf, or a mad Dog, and a Diſturber of 
the Common Peace and Welfare of Mankind, There being no parti- 
cular Perſon whatſoever, but has his private Intereſt concerned, and 
endangered in the Miſchief, that ſuch a Wretch does to the Pub- 
lick. | 

For look into great Families, and you ſhall find ſome ene falſe, paul- 
try Tale-Bearer, who, by carrying Stories from one to another, ſhall 
inflame the Minds, and diſcompoſe the Quiet of the whole Family, And 
from Families paſs to Towns or Cities; and two or three pragmat:- 
cal, iutriguing, meddling Fellows, (Men of Buſineſs ſome call them) by 
the Venom of their falſe Tongues, ſhall ſet the whole Neighbour- 
hood together by the Ears. Where Men Practiſe Falſhood, and ſhew IWF 
Tricks with one another, there will be perpetual Suſpicions, evil Surf- 
miſings, Doubts, and Jealouſies, which, by ſowring the Minds of Men, 
are the Bane and Peſt of Society. For ſtill Society is built upon Truſt, 
and Truſt upon the Confidence, that Men have of one another's In- 
tegrity. 5 

And this is ſo evident, that, without truſting, there could not onl 
be no Happineſs, but indeed, no Living in this World. For in thoſe 
very things, that miniſter to the daily Neceſſities of common Life, how 
can any one be aſſured, that the very Meat and Drink that he is to 
take into his Body, and the Cloaths he is to put on, are not poyſoned, 
and made unwholſome for him, before ever they are brought to him. 
Nay, in ſome Places, (with Horror be it ſpoke) how can a Man be 
lecure in taking the very Sacrament it ſelf 2 For there have been thoſe, 
who have found ſomething in this Spiritual Food, that has proved very 
Fatal to their Bodies, and more than prepared them for another World. 
I ſay, how can any one warrant himſelf in the Uſe of theſe things a- 
gainſt ſuch Suſpicions, but in the Truſt he has in the common Ho- 
neſty and Truth of Men in general, which ought, and uſes to keep 
them from ſuch Villanies ? Nevertheleſs, know this certainly before- 
hand he cannot, foraſmuch as ſuch Things have been done, and, conſe- 
quently, may be done again. And therefore, as for any infallible A- 
Jurance to the contrary, he can have none; but, in the great Concerns 
of Life and Health, every Man muſt be forced to proceed upon Truſt, 

| there 
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there being no knowing the Intention of the Cook or Baker, any more 
than of the Prieſt himſelf. And yet, if a Man ſhould forbear his 
Food, or Raiment, or moſt of his Buſineſs in the World, till he had 
Science and Certainty of the Safeneſs of What he was going about, 
he muſt ſtarve, and die diſputing; for there is neither eating, nor 
drinking, nor living by Demonſtration. 

Now this ſhews the high Malignity of Fraud and Fal ſbood, that, 
in the direct and natural Courſe of it, tends to the Deſtruction of com- 
mon Life, by deſtroying that Truſt, and mutual Confidence, that Men 
ſhould have in one another; by which the common Intercourſe of 
the World muſt be carried on, and, without which, Men muſt firſt 
diſtruſt, and then divide, ſeparate, and ſtand upon their Guard, with their 


Hand againſt every One, and every one's Hand againſt them, 


The Felicity of Societies, and Bodies Politick, conſiſts in this, that 


all Relations in them do regularly diſcharge their reſpective Duties 


and Offices, Such as are the Relation between Prince and Subject, 
Maſter and Servant, a Man and his Friend, Husband and Wife, Parent 
and Child, Buyer and Seller, and, the like. But now where Fraud 
and Falſhood take place, there is not one of all theſe, that is not per- 
verted, and, that does not from an Help of Society, directly become 
an Hindrance. For firſt, it turns all above us into Tyranny, and 
Barbarity; and all of the ſame Region, and Level with vs, into Diſ- 
cord and Confuſion. It is this alone, that poyſons that Sovereign and 
Divine thing, called Friendſhip; ſo that, when a Man thinks, that 
he leans upon a Breaſt as loving, and true to him as his own, he finds 
that he relies upon a broken Reed, that not only baſely fails, but al- 
lo cruelly pierces the Hand, that reſts upon it. It is from this, that, 
when a Man thinks he has a Servant, or Dependent, an Inſtrument 
of his Affairs, and a Defence of his Perſon, he finds a Traytor and a 
Judas, an Enemy that eats his Bread, and lies under his Roof; and 
perhaps readier to do him a Miſchief, and a ſhrewed Turn, than an 
open and profeſſed Adverſary, And laſtly, from this Deceit, and Fal- 


the Laws of God and Nature, ſhould be a Comfort to him in all 
Conditions, a Conſort of his Cares, and a Companion in all his Con- 
cerns, inſtead thereof, he finds in his Boſom a Beaſt, a Serpent, and 


In a word: He that has to do with a Lyar, knows not where he 
is, nor what he does, nor with whom he deals. He walks upon 
Bogs, and Whirlpools; whereſoever he treads, he ſinks, and converſes 


with a bottomleſs Pit, where it is 1mpoſhble for him to fix, or to be 


at any Certainty. In fine, he catches at an Apple of Sodom, which 
though it may entertain his Eye with a florid, jolly white and red ; 


yet, upon the Touch, it ſhall fill his Hand only with Stench and 


Foulneſs: Fair in Look, and rotten at Heart; as the gayeſt, and 


b molt taking Things and Perſons in the World generally are. 


4. And laſtly: Deceit and Falſhood do, of all other ill Qualities, 


= moſt peculiarly indiſpoſe the Hearts of Men to the Impreſſions of 


Religion. For theſe are Sins perfectly ſpiritual, and ſo prepoſſeſs the 


| proper Seat and Place of Religion, which is the Soul or Spirit: And, 


when that is once filled and taken up with a Lye, there will 
hardly be Admiſſion, or Room for Truth. Chriſtianity is known in 
Scripture by no Name fo ſignificantly, as by the Simplicity of the 


And if fo, does it not look like the greateſt Paradox and Prodigy 


in Nature, for any one to pretend it lawful to equivocate, or lye for it? 


E hood it is, that when a Man thinks himſelf matched to one, who by 
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To face God, and out- face Man, with the Sacrament, and a Lye in one's; 
Mouth together? Can a good Intention, or rather a very wicked one, 
ſo miſ-called, ſanctify and transform Perjury and Hypocriſy, into Merit 
and Perfection? Or, can there be a greater Blot caſt upon any Church, 
or Religion (whatſoever it be) than by ſuch a Practice? For, will not 
the World be induced to look upon my Religion, as a Lye, if 1 allow 
my ſelf to lye for my Religion ? LO MN þ AIC | 

The very Life and Soul of all Religion, is Sincerity, And there- 
fore, the good Ground in which alone the Immortal Seed of the Word 
ſprang up to Perfection, is ſaid, in St. Luke viii, 15. to have been thoſe, 
as received it into an honeſt Heart, that is a plain, clear, and well-mean- 
ing Heart; an Heart not doubled, nor caſt into the various Folds and 
Windings of a dodging, ſhifting Hypocriſy, For, the Truth is, the more 
ſpiritual and refined any Sin is, the more hardly is the Soul cured ot 
it; becauſe the more difficulty convinced, And in all our ſpiritual 
Maladies, Conviction muſt ſtill begin the Cure, 

Such Sins, indeed, as are acted by the Body, do quickly ſhew and 
proclaim themſelves z and, it is no ſuch hard Matter to convince, or 
run down a Drunkard, or an unclean Perſon, and to ſtop their Mouths, 
and to anſwer any Pretences that they can alledge for their Sin. But, 
Deceit is ſuch a Sin as a Phariſee may be guilty of, and yet ſtand fair 
for the Reputation of Zeal and Strictneſs, and a more than ordinary 
Exactneſs in Religion. And though fome have been apt to account 
none ſinful, or vicious, but ſuch as wallow in the Mire and Dirt of 
groſs Senſuality, yet no doubt, Deceit, Falſhood and Hypocriſy, are 
more directly contrary to the very Eſſence and Deſign of Religion, and 
carry in them more of the expreſs Image and Superſcription of the 
Devil, than any bodily Sins whatſoever, How did that falſe, faſting impe- 
rious, ſelf-admiring, or rather, ſelf-adorning Hypocrite in St. Luke xviii, II. 
crow and inſult over the poor Publican ! God, 1 thank thee, ſays he, that 
I am not like other Men; and God forbid (ſay I) that there ſhould be 
many others like him, for a gliſtering Out-fide, and a noiſome in-fide, 
for tything Mint and Cummin, and for devouring Widows Houſes , that 
is, for taking ten Parts from his Neighbour, and putting God off with 
one, After all which, had this Man of Merit and Mortification been 
called to Account for his ungodly Swallow, in gorging down the E- 
ſtates of helpleſs Widows and Orphans, it is odds, but he would have 
told you, that it was all for charitable Uſes, and to afford Penſions for 


Spies and Proſelytes. It being no ordinary Piece of Spiritual Good- 


Husbandry, to be charitable at other Mens Coſts. 

But, ſuch Sons of Abraham, how highly ſoever they may have the 
Luck to be thought of, are far from being Iſraelites indeed; for the 
Character that our Saviour gives us of ſuch, in the Perſon of Natha- 
niel, in John 1.47. is that they are without Guile, To be ſo, I confel;, 
is generally reckoned (of late Times eſpecially) a poor, mean, ſneakins 
Thing, and the contrary reputed Wit and Parts, and Fitneſs for Bu- 
fineſs (as the Word is:) Though J doubt not, but it will be one Day 
found, that only Honeſty and Integrity can fit a Man for the main 
Buſineſs, that he was ſent into the World for; and that he certainly 
is the greateſt Wit, who is wiſe to Salvation. | 

And thus much for the Second General thing propos'd, which was, 
to m_ the pernicious Effect of Lying, and Faljpood. Come we now 
to tne 

III. And Laft, which is, to lay before you the Rewards or Puniſhments, 
that will aſſuredly attend, or, at leaſt, follow this baſe Practice. 

I ſhall mention Three: As, 


1. An 
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* An utter Loſs of all Credit, and Belief with ſober and dikerect Per- 


fons z and conſequently, of all Capacity of being uſeful in the Prime 
and Nobleſt Concerns of Life. For there cannot be imagined in Na- 
ture, a more forlorn, uſeleſs, and contemptible Tool, or more unfit for 
any thing, than a diſcovered Cheat. And, let Men reſt aſſured of this, 
that there will be always ſome as able to diſcover, and find out deceit- 
ful Tricks, as otherscan be to contrive them. For, God forbid, that all 
the Wit, and Cunning of the World, ſhould till run on the Deceiver's 
fide ; and, when ſuch little Shifts and ſhuffling Arts come once to be 
ripped up, and laid open, how poorly and wretchedly muſt that Man 
needs ſneak, who finds himſelf both guilty and Baffled too! A Knave 
without Luck, is certainly the worſt Trade in the World, But, Truth 
makes the Face of that Perſon thine, who {peaks and owns it : While a 
Lye is like a Vizard, that may cover the Face, indeed, but can never be- 
come it; nor yet does it cover it ſo, but that it leaves it open enough 
for Shame, It brands a Man with a laſting, indelible Character of 
lenominy and Reproach, and that indeed fo foul and odious, that thoſe 
uſurping Hectors, who pretend to Honour without Religion, think the 
Charge of a Lye, a Blot upon them not to be waſhed out, but by the 
Blood of him that gzves it. | 

For what Place can that Man fill in a Common-wealth, whom no 
Body will either believe or employ? And no Man can be conſiderable 
in himſelf, who has not made himſelf uſeful to others: Nor can any 
Man be ſo, who is uncapable of a Truſt, He is neither fit for Coun- 
ſel or Friendſhip, for Service or Command, to be in Office or in Hon- 
our, but like Salt that has loſt its Savour, fit only to rot and perith upon 
a Dunghill. . 

For no Man can rely upon ſuch an One, either with Safety to his 
Affairs, or without a Slur to his Reputation; ſince he that truſts a 
Knave, has no other Recompence, but to be accounted a Foo! for his 
Pains, And, if he truſts himſelf into Ruin and Beggary, he falls un- 
pityed, a Sacrifice to his own Folly and Credulity ; for he.that ſuffers 
himſelf to be impoſed upon, by a known Deceiver, goes Partner in 
the Cheat, and deceives himſelf, He is deſpiſed, and laughed at as 
a ſoft and eaſy Perſon, and as unfit to be relyed upon for his Weak- 
neſs, as the other can be for his Falſenels, 

It is really a great Miſery not to know whom to truſt, but a much 
greater to behave one's ſelf ſo, as not to be truſted, But this is the 


E Lyars Lot, he is accounted a Peſt and a Nuſance; a Perſon marked 


out for Infamy and Scorn, and abandon'd by all Men of Senſe and 
Worth, and ſuch as will not abandon themſelves. 

2, The ſecond Reward or Puniſhment that attends the Hin and 
deceitful Perſon, is the Hatred of all thoſe, whom he either has or would 
have deceived. 1 do not ſay, that a Chriſtian can lawfully hate any 
One; and yet, I affirm, that ſome may very worthily deſerve to be hated; 
and of all Men living, who may, or do, the Deceiver certainly deſerves 
it moſt, To which 1 ſhall add this one Remark farther ; that though 
Mens. Perſons ought not to be hated, yet without all Peradventure, 
their Practices juſtly may, and particularly that deteſtable One, which 
we are now ſpeaking of, | 

For whoſoever deceives a Man, does not only do all that he can to 
ruin him, but which is yet worſe, to make him run himſelf; and 
by cauſing an Error in the great Guide of all his Actions, his 
Judgment, to cauſe an Error in his Choice too; the Mifgnidance of 
which, muſt naturally engage him in thoſe Courſes, that dire&ly tend 
to his Deſtruction. Loſs of Sight is the Miſery of Life, and uſually 
the Fore-runner of Death; when the Malefactor comes once to be 
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muffled, and the fatal Cloth drawn over his Eyes, we know, that 
he is not far from his Execution. | 

And this is ſo true, that whoſoever ſees a Man, who would have 
beguiled and impoſed upon him, by making him believe a Lye, he 
may truly ſay of that Perſon, that's the Man who would have ruined 
me, who would have ſtripped me of the Dignity of my Nature, and 

ut out the Eyes of my Reaſon, to make himſelf Sport with my Ca- 

amity, my Folly and my Diſhonour. For ſo the Philiſtines uſed Sampſon, 
and every Man in this ſad Caſe has enough of Sampſon to be his own 
Executioner, Accordingly, if ever it comes to this, that a Man can ſay 
of his Confident, he would have deceived me, he has ſaid enough to an- 
nihilate, and aboliſh all Pretences of Friendſhip, and it is really an in- 
tolerable Impudence, for any one to offer at the Name of Friend, af- 
ter ſuch an Attempt. For can there be any Thing of Friendihip, in 
Snares, Hooks, and Trapans ? And therefore, whoſoever breaks with 
his Friend upon ſuch Terms, has enough to warrant him in ſo doing, 
both before God and Man; and that without incurring either the Guilr 
of Unfaithfulneſs before the one, or the Blemiſh of Inconſtancy be- 
fore the other. For this 1s not properly to break with a Friend, but to 
diſcover an Enemy, and timely to ſhake the Viper off from one's Hand. 

What ſays the moſt wiſe Author of that excellent Book of Eccleſi a- 
ſticus, Ecclus. XXil. 21, 222 Though thou dreweſt a Sword at they Friend, 
yet deſpair not, for there may be a returning to Favour, If thou haſt opened 
thy Mouth againſt thy Friend, fear not, for there may be a Reconciliation, 
That is, an haſty Word, or an indiſcreet Action, does not preſently dit- 
ſolve the Bond, or root out a well-ſettled Habit, but that Friendſhip 
may be ſtill ſound at Heart; and ſo out-grow, and wear off theſe little 
Diſtempers. But what follows? Except for upbraiding, or diſcloſing of 
Secrets, or a treacherous Wound, (mark that:) For, theſe Things (ſays he) 
every Friend will depart. And ſurely, it is high Time for him to go, when 
ſuch a Devil drives him away. Paſſion, Anger, and Unkindneſs may give 
a 8 that ſhall bleed and ſmart, but it is Treachery only that makes 
it feſter. 

And the Reaſon of the Difference is manifeſt; for haſty Words, or 
Blows may be only the Effects of a ſudden Paſſion, during which, 
a Man is not perfectly himſelf: But no Man goes about to deceive, or 
enſnare, or circumvent another in a Paſſion; to lay Trains, and ſet Traps, 
and give ſecret Blows in a preſent Huff. No; this is always done with 
Forecaſt and Deſign; with a ſteady aiming, and a long projecting Ma- 
lice, aſſiſted with all the Skill and Art of an expert, and well managed 
Hypocriſy ; and, perhaps, not without the Phariſaical feigned Guiſe of 
ſomething like Self-Denial and Mortification; which are Things, in 
which the whole Man, and the whole Devil too, are employed; and 
all the Powers and Faculties of the Mind are exerted, and made uſe 
of, | | 

But for all theſe Masks and Vizards, nothing certainly can be 
thought of, or imagined more baſe, inhumane, or diabolical, than for 
one to abuſe the generous Confidence, and hearty Freedom of his 
Friend, and to undermine and ruin him in thole very Concerns, 
which nothing but too great a Reſpect to, and too good an Opini- 
on of the Traytor, made the poor Man depoſite in his hollow and 
fallacious Breaſt. Such an one, perhaps, thinks to find ſome Sup- 
port and Shelter in my Friendſhip, and I take that Opportunity 
to betray him to his mortal Enemies, He comes to me for Coun- 


ſel, and I ſhew him a Trick. He opens his Boſom to me; and 1 ſtab 
him to the Heart. 


Theſe 
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at Chriſt-Charch, Oxon. 


Theſe are the Practices of the World we live in, eſpecially ſince 
the Year Sixty, the grand Epoch of Falihood, as well as Debauchery. 
But God, who is the great Guarantee for the Peace, Order, and good 
Behaviour of Mankind, where Laws cannot ſecure it, may, ſome Time 
or other, think it the Concern of his Juſtice and Providence too, to 


revenge the Affronts put upon them, by ſuch impudent Defiers of both, 


as neither believe a God, nor ought to be believed by Man. 

In the mean time, let ſuch perfidious Wretches know, that though 
they believe a Devil no more than they do a God, yet in all this Scene 
of refined Treachery, they are really doing the Devil's Journey-work, 
who was a Lyar and a Murderer from the Beginning, and therefore a 
Lyar, that he might be a Murderer ; And the Truth is, ſuch an one does 
all towards his Brother's Ruin, that the Devil himſelf could do, For 
the Devil can but tempt and deceive, and if he cannot deſtroy a Man 
that Way, his Power is at an end. | 

But I cannot diſmiſs this Head, without one farther Note, as very 
material in the Caſe now before us. Namely, that ſince this falſe, 


wily, doubling Diſpolition of Mind is ſo intolerably miſchievous to 


Society, God is ſometimes pleaſed, in mere Pity and Compaſſion to Men, 
to give them Warning of it, by ſetting ſome odd Mark upon ſuch 
Cains. So that, if a Man will be but ſo true to himſelf, as to obſerve 
ſuch -Perſons exactly, he ſhall generally ſpy ſuch falſe Lines, and ſuch 
a ſly treacherous Fleer upon their Face, that he ſhall be ture to have a 
Gaſt of their Eye to warn him, before they give him a Caſt of their 
Nature to betray him, And in ſuch Gaſes, a Man may ſee more, and 
better by another's Eye, than he can by bs own. 

Let this, therefore, be the ſecond Reward of the hing and deceitful 
Perſon, that he is the Object of a juſt Hatred and Abhorrence. For as the 
Devil is both a Lyar himſelf, and the Father of Lyars, fo I think, that 
the ſame Cauſe, that has drawn the Hatred of God and Man up- 
on the Father, may juſtly entail it upon his Off- Spring too; and it is 
pity, that ſuch an Entail ſhould ever be cut off. But 

3, And Laſtly: The laſt and utmoſt Reward, that ſhall infallibly 
reach the Fraudulent and Deceitful, (as it will all other obſtinate and 
impenitent Sinners) is a final and eternal Separation from God, who is 
Truth it ſelf, and with whom no Shadow of Falſhood can dwell. He 
that telleth Lyes (ſays David, in Pſal. ci. 7.) ſhall not tarry in my Sight; 
and, if not in the Sight of a poor mortal Man, (who could ſometimes 
lye himſelf) how much leſs in the Preſence of the Infinite, and All- 
knowing God? A wiſe, and good Prince or Governor, will not vouch- 
ſafe a Lyar the Countenance of his Eye, and much leſs the Privilege 
of his Ear. The Spirit of God ſeems to write this upon the very Gates 
of Heaven, and to ſtate the Condition of Mens Entrance into Glory, 
chiefly upon their Veracity. In Pſal. xv. 1. Who ſhall aſcend ey 
Holy Hill 2 (ſays. the P/almiſt.) To which it is anſwered, in Ver. 2, He 
that worketh Righteouſneſs, and that ſpeaketh the Truth from his Heart, 

And, on the other fide, how emphatically is Hell deſcribed in the two 
laſt Chapters of the Revelation; by being the great Receptacle and 


Manſion-houſe of Lyars, whom we ſhall find there ranged with the 


vileſt, and moſt deteſtable of all Sinners, appointed to have their Porti- 
on in that horrid Place, Rev. xxi. 8. The Unbelieving, and the Abomina- 
ble, and Murderers, and WWhoremoneers, and Sorcerers, and Idolaters, and 
all Lyars ſhall have their Part in the Late, which burns with Fire and 
Brimſtone: And in Rev. XXii. 15. Without are Dogs and Sorcerers, &c. 
and whoſoever loveth, and maketh a Lye, 


U u Now, 


A Sermon Preached, &c. 


Now, let thoſe conſider this, whoſe Tongue and Heart hold no Cor- 
reſpondence: Who look upon it as a Piece of Art and Wiſdom, and 
the Maſter-piece of Converſation, to over-reach and deceive, and make 
a Prey of a credulous and well-meaning Honeſty, What do ſuch Per- 
ſons think? Are Dogs, Whoremongers, and Sorcerers, ſuch deſirable 
Company to take up with for ever? will the Burning Lake be found 
ſo tolerable? Or; will there be any one to drop Refremment upon the 
falſe Tongue, when it ſhall be tormented in thoſe Flames ? Or, do they 
think that God is a Lyar like themſelves, and that no ſuch Things 


ſhall ever come to paſs, but that all theſe fiery Threatnings ſhall vanim 


into Smoak, and this dreadful Sentence blow off without Execution? 
Few certainly can lye to their owns Hearts ſo far, as to imagine this: 
But Hell is, and muſt be granted to be the Deceiver's Portion, not on- 
ly by the Judgment of God, but of his own Conſcience too. And, 
comparing the Malignity of his Sin, with the Nature of the Puniſh— 


ment allotted for him, all that can be ſaid of a Lyar lodged in the 


very nethermoſt Hell; is this; that if the Vengeance of God could pre- 
pare any Place or Condition worſe than Hell for Sinners, Hell it ſelf 
would be too good for him. 

And now to ſum up all, in ſhort; I have ſhewn what a Lye is, and 
wherein the Nature of Falſhood does conſiſt; that it is a Thing abſolute- 
ly, and intrinſically Evil; that it is an Act of Injuſtice, and a Viola- 
tion of our Neighbour's Right. 

And that the Vileneſs of its Nature, is equalled by the Malignit 
of its Effe#s. It being this that firſt brought Sin into the World, 
and is ſince the Cauſe of all thoſe Miſeries and Calamities that diſturb 
it; and farther, that it tends utterly to diſſolve and overthrow Society, 
which is the greateſt Temporal Bleſſing, and Support of Mankind; 
and which is yet worſt of all, that it has a ſtrange and particular Effica- 
cy, above all other Sins to indiſpoſe the Heart to Religion. 

And laſtly, that it is as dreadful in its Puniſhments, as it has been per- 
nicious in its Effects. Foraſmuch as it deprives a Man of all Credit 
and Belief, and conſequently, of all Capacity of being uſeful in any 
Station, or Condition of Life whatſoever; and next, that it draws 
upon him the juſt and univerſal Hatred and Abhorrence of all Men 
here; and finally, ſubjects him to the Wrath of God, and eternal Dam- 
nation hereafter, 2 

And now, if none of all theſe Conſiderations can recommend, and 
endear Truth to the Words and Practices of Men, and work upon 
their double Hearts, ſo far as to convince and make them ſenſible of 
the Baſeneſs of the Sin, and Greatneſs of the Guilt, that Fraud and 
Falſhood leaves upon the Soul; let them lye and cheat on, till they re- 
ceive a fuller and more effectual Conviction of all theſe Things, in that 
Place of Torment and Confuſion, prepared for the Devil and his Angels, 
and all his lying Retinue, by the Decree and Sentence of that God, 
who, in his Threatnings, as well as in his Promiſes, will be zrue to 
his Word, and cannot he. 


To whom be render'd and aſcribed, as is moſt due, all Praiſe, Might, Ma- 


jeſty, and Dominion, both now and for evermore. Amen, 


TO 


I 


Univerſity of OXFORD. 


Reverend and Learned Sirs, 


een HEs E Diſcourſes (moſt of them at leaſt) having by the favour 
N of your Patience had the Honour of your Audience, and being 
Ne 2 now Publiſhed in another and more laſting way, do here humbly 
W 


and Honour of your Patronage, or at leaſt the Benevolence of your Par- 
don. 5 
Among ſt which, the Chief Deſign of ſome of them is to aſſert the Rights 
and Conſtitutions of our excellently Reformed Church, which of late we ſo 
often hear reproached (in the modiſh Dialect of the preſent Times) by the 
Name of Little Things; and that in order to their being laid aſide, not 
only as Little, but Superfluous. But for my own part, I can account no- 
thing Little in any Church, which has the ſtamp of undoubted Authority, 
and the Prattice of Primitive Antiquity, as well as the Reaſon and De- 
cency of the Thing it ſelf, to warraut and ſupport it: Though, if the ſup- 


poſed Littleneſs of theſe matters ſhould be a ſufficient Reaſon for the laying 


them aſide; I fear, our Church will be found to have more Little Men to 
ſpare, than Little Things, 

But ] have obſerved all along, that while this Innovating Spirit has been 
ſtriking at the Conſtitutions of our Church; the ſame has been giving 
ſeveral Bold, and Scurvy ftrokes at ſome of Her Articles too: An Evident 
Demonſtration to me, that whenſoever Her Diſcipline ſball be deſtroyed, 
Her Doctrine will not long ſurvive it: And I doubt not but it is for the 
ſake of This, that the former is ſo much maligned and ſhot at. Pelagianiſm 
and Socinianiſm, with ſeveral other Heterodoxies Cognate to, and Depen- 
dent upon them, which of late with ſo much Confidence and $candalons 
Countenance, walk about daring the World, are certainly no Do&rines 
of the Church of England And none are abler and fitter to make them appear 
what they are, and whither they tend, than our Excellent, and ſo well ſtocked 
Univerſities, and if theſe will but beſtir themſelves againſt all Innovators 
whatſoever, it will quickly be ſeen, that our Church needs none either to fill 
Her Places, or to defend Her Doctrines, but the Sons whom ſhe Her ſelf 
bas brought forth and bred up. Her Charity is indeed Great to Others, 
aud the Greater, for that ſhe is ſo well provided of all that can Contribute 
etther to Her Strength or Ornament without them, The Altar receives, 
and protect ſuch as fly to it, but needs them not. | 
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caſt themſelves at your Feet, imploring the yet greater Favour 
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We are not ſo Dull, but we perceive who are the Prime Deſigners, a, 
well as the Profeſſed Actors againſt our Church, and from what Quarter 
the Blow chiefly threatens us. . We know the Spring as well as we obſerve 
the Motion, and ſcent the Foot which purſues, as well as ſee the Hand 
which is lifted up againſt us. The Pope 1s an Experienced Workman, Le 
knows his Tools, and he knows them to be but Tools, aud knows withal 
how to uſe them, and that ſo, that they ſhall neither know who it is that 
uſes them, or what he uſes them for; and we cannot in reaſon preſume hi 
Skill now in Ninety-three, to be at all leſs than it was in Forty-one. EA. 
God, who has even to a Miracle, 1 the Church of England bitherty, 
againſt all the Power and Spight both of her open and concealed Enemies, 
will, we hope, continue to protect ſo Pure and Rational, ſo Innocent, and 
Self-denying a Conſtitution ſtill, And next, under God, we muſt rely upon 
the Old Church of England-Clergy, together with the Two Univerſities 
both to ſupport and recover Her declining State. For ſo long as the U niverſities 
are Sound, and Orthodox, the Ghurch has both her Eyes open; and while 
ſhe has ſo, t is to he hop'd that ſhewill look about Her; and conſi der again and 
again, what ſbe is to change from, and what ſhe muſt change to, and where ſhe 


' ſhall make an End of Changing, before ſhe quits her Preſent Conſtitution, 


Innovations about Religion are certainly the w_ Efficacious, as well as 
the moſt Plauſible way of compaſſing a Total Abolition of it, One of the 
beſt and ſtrongeſt Arguments, we have againſt Popery, 1s, That it 1s an In- 
novation upon the Chriſtian Church; and if ſo, I cannot fee why that, 
which we explode in the Popiih Church, ſhoald paſs for ſuch a piece of 
Perfect ion in a Reformed One. The Papiſts, I am ſure, (our ſhrewdeſt and 
moſt deſigning Enemies) deſire and puſh on This to their utmoſt , and for 
that very Reaſon, one would think, that we (if we are not beſotted) ſhould 
vppoſe it to our Utmoſt too. However, let us; but have our Liturgy con- 
tinued to us, as it is, till the Perſons are born, who ſhall be able to mend it, 
or make a Better, and we deſire no greater ſecuiity againſt either the al- 
tering This, or introducing Another. wt I io Be 

The Truth is; ſuch as would new model the Church of England, ought not 
only to have a New Religion (which ſome have been ſo long driving at) 
but a New Reaſon likewiſe, to proceed by : Since Experience (which was 
ever yet accounted one of the ſureſt and beſt Improvements of Reaſon) has 
been always for acquieſcing in Things ſettled with ſober, and mature Advice, 
(and, in the preſent Gaſe alſo, with the very Blood and Martyrdom of the 
Adviſers themſelves) without running the Riſque of New Experiments; 
which, though in Philoſophy they may be commendable, yet in Religion and 
Religious Matters are generally fatal and pernicious, The Church is 4 
Royal Society for ſettling Old Things, and not for finding out New, 

In a word, we ſerve a Wile, and Unchangeable God, and we deſrre to 
do it, by a Religion, and in a Church (as like Him, as may be) without 
Changes, or Alterations. 5 
And now, as in ſo Important a matter, I would intereſt both Uni verſi- 
ties, ſo I do it with the ſame Honour and Deference to Both; as abhorring 
from my heart the Pedantick Partiality of preferring one before the other: 
Since (if my Relation to One ſhould never ſo much encline me ſo to de 
I muſt ſincerely declare, that I cannot ſee how to place a Preference, 
where I can find no Prehemenince, And therefore, as they are both Equal 
in Fame, and Learning, and all that is Great and Excellent, ſo I hope tv 
fee them always one in Judgment and Deſign, Heart and Affection; with- 
out any Strife, Emulation, or Conteſt between them, except this One (which 
1 wiſh may be perpetual,) viz. Which of the Two Beſt Univerſities in the 
World, ſhall be moſt ſerviceable to the Beſt Church in the World, by hei! 
Learning, Conſtancy, and Integrity. | 8 
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But to conclude, There remains no more for me to do, hut to beg Pardo? 


of that Auguſt Body, to which I belong, if I have offended in aſſuming to my 


ſelf the Honour of mentioning my Relation to a Society), which I could ne- 
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ver reflect the leaſt Honour upon, nor contribute the leaſt Advantage 


to. 
All that I can add, is, That as it was my Fortune to ſerve this Noble 


Seat of Learning for many gear, at Her Publick, thoueh Unworthy Or- 
tor; ſo upon that, and other innumerable Accounts, I ought for ever to be, 


and to acknowledge my ſelf, 
Her moſt Faithful, Obedient, 


and Devoted Servant, 


Weſtminſter-Abbey, | a 
f — If. 1693. Robert South. 
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k Weſtminſter- Abbey, 1667. 


PR O v. x. Ys 


He that walketh uprightly; walketh ſurely. 


8 ä it were eaſie to evince, both from Reaſon and 
Experience, that there is a ſtrange, reſtleſs Activi- 

| . Ns Ein the Soul of Man, continually diſpoſing it 
1 | NIST I N to Operate, and Exert its Faculties; ſo the Phrase 
Þ / D>\/ of Scripture ſtill expreſſes the Life of Man by 
BY | : LA ne 77 7 h . » ſ . 3 . 
W N al king; that is, it repreſents an active Principle 


N I in an active Poſture. And, becauſe the Nature 


| of Man carries him thus out to Action, it is n 
U wonder if the ſame Nature equally renders him 
4 folicitous about the Iſſue and Event of his Actions: For every one, b) 
3 refleding upon the Way and Method of his own Workings, will tin 
that he is ſtill determined in them by a reſpect to the Conſequence 
of what he does; always proceeding upon this Argumentation; f. 
do ſuch a thing, ſuch an Advantage will follow from it, and therefore I will 6 
it, And if I do this, ſuch a Miſchief will enſue thereupon, and , [ . 1 
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bear. Every one, I ſay, is concluded by this Practical Diſcourſe; and 
for a Man to bring his Actions to the Event propoſed, and deſigned 
by him, is to walk ſurely. But fince the Event of an Action uſually 
follows the Nature or >; pany of it, and the Quality follows the Rule 
directing it, it concerns a Man, by all means, in the framing of his Actions, 
not to bedeceived in the Rule which he propoſes forthe Meaſure of them; 
which, without great andexa& Caution, he may be, theſe Two ways. 

1, By laying falſe and deceitful Principles, 

2, In caſe he lays right Principles, yet by miſtaking in the Conſe- 
quences which he draws from them, 

An Error in either of which, is equally dangerous; forif a Man is, 
to draw a Line, it is all one whether he does it by a crooked Rule 
or by a ſtreight one miſapplied. He who fixes upon falſe Principles, 
treads upon infirm Ground, and ſo ſinks; and he who fails in his 
Deductions from right Principles, ſtumbles upon firm Ground, and fo 
falls; the Diſaſter is not of the ſame Kind, but of the ſame Miſchief 
in both, 

It muſt be confeſſed, that it is ſometimes very hard to judge of the Truth 
or Goodneſs of Principles, conſidered barely in themſelves, and abſtract- 
ed from their Conlequences, But certainly he acts upon the ſureſt 
and moſt prudential grounds in the World, who, whether the Prin- 
ciples which he acts upon, prove true or falſe, yet ſecures an happy 
Ifue to his Actions. 

Now, he who guides his Actions by the Rules of Piety and Religi- 
on, lays theſe Two Principles as the great Ground of all that he 
does, | 

Iſt, That there is an Infinite, Eternal, All-wiſe Mind governing the 
Affairs of the World, and taking ſuch an Account of the Actions of 
Men, as, according to the Quality of them, to puniſh or reward them. 

zdi), That there is an Eſtate of Happineſs or Miſery after this Life, 
allotted to every Man, according to the Quality of his Actions here. 
Theſe, I ſay, are the Principles which every Religious Man propoſes to 
himſelf; and the Deduction which he makes from them, is this: That 
it is his Grand Intereſt, and Concern, ſo to act and behave himſelf in 
This World, as to ſecure himſelf from an Eſtate of Miſery in the Other. 
And thus to act, is, in the Phraſe of Scripture, to walk uprightly, and 
it is my Buſineſs to prove, That He who acts in the ſtrength of this 
Concluſion, drawn from the Two fore-mentioned Principles, walks ſure- 
ly, or ſecures an happy Event to his Actions, againſt all Contingencies 
whatſoever. 


And to demonſtrate this, I ſhall conſider the ſaid Principles under a 
Threefold Suppoſition; | 
1ft, As certainly True; 
2dly, As Probable; And, 
| zal), As Falſe. | 
And if the Pious Man brings his Actions to an happy End, which- 
ſoever of theſe Suppoſitions his Principles fall under, then certainly, 


there is none who walks ſo ſurely, and upon ſuch irrefragable grounds 
of Prudence, as he who is Religious. 

1. Firſt of all therefore we will take theſe Principles (as we may very 
well do) under the Hypotheſis of certainly True : Where, tho' the Me- 
thod of the Ratiocination which I have caſt the preſent Diſcourſe into, 
does not naturally engage me to prove them ſo, but only to ſhew what 
directly and neceſſarily follows upon a Suppoſal that they are ſo, yet, 
to give the greater Perſpicuity and Clearneſs to the Proſecution of the 
Subject in hand, I ſhall briefly Demonſtrate them thus. 

X 2 It 
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A Sermon Preached, 


It is neceſſary, that there ſhould be ſome Firſt Mover; and, if fo, a 
Firſt Being; And the Firſt Being muſt infer an Infinite, unlimited 
Perfection in the ſaid Being: Foraſmuch as if it were Finite or Limited, 


that Limitation muſt have been either from it ſelf, or from ſomethin 9 
elſe. But not from it ſelf; ſince it is contrary to Reaſon and Nat ure, 


that any Being ſhould Limit its own Perfection; nor yet from ſomething 
elſe, ſince then it ſhould not have been the Firſt, as ſuppoſing ſome 
other Thing Co-evous to it; which is againſt the preſent Suppoſition, 
So that it being clear, that there muſt be a Firſt Being, and that infinite. 
ly Perfect, it will follow, that all other Perfection that is, muſt be deri. 
ved from it; and ſo we infer the Creation of the World; And then 
ſuppoſing the World created by God, (ſince it is no ways reconcileable 
to God's Wiſdom, that he ſhould not alſo govern 1t) Creation muſt 
needs infer Providence: And then, it being granted, that God governs 
the World; it will follow alſo, that He does it by Means fuitable to 
the Natures of the Things He Governs, and to the Attainment of the 
proper Ends of Government : And moreover, Man being by Nature a 
free, moral Agent, and ſo, capable of deviating from his Duty, as well 
as performing it, it is neceſſary that he ſhould be governed by Laws: 
And ſince Laws require that they be enforced with the Sanction of Re- 
wards and Puniſhments, ſufficient to ſway and work upon the Minds 
of ſuch as are to be governed by them; and laſtly, ſince Experience 
ſhews that Rewards and Puniſhments, terminated only within this Life, 
are not ſufficient for that Purpoſe, it fairly and rationally follows, That 
the Rewards and Puniſhments, which God governs Mankind by, do, 
and muſt; look beyond it. 

And thus I have given a brief Proof of the Certainty of theſe Princi- 
ples; namely, That ihere is a Supreme Governor of the World; and that 
there 1s a future Eſtate of happineſs or Miſery for Men after this Life: 
Which Principles, while a Man ſteers his Courſe by, if he acts piouſly, 
ſoberly, and temperately, I ſuppoſe there needs no farther Arguments 
to evince, that he acts prudentially and ſafely. For he acts as under the 
Eye of his Juſt and Severe Judge, who reaches to his Creature a Com- 
mand with One Hand, and a Reward with the Other, He ſpends as a 
Perſon, who knows that he muſt come to a Reckoning. He ſees an 
Eternal Happineſs or Miſery, ſuſpended upon a few Days Behaviour; 
and therfore he lives every Hour as for Eternity, His future Conditi- 
on. has ſuch a powerful Influence upon his preſent Pra&ice, becauſe he 
entertains a continual Apprehenſion, and a firm Perſuaſion of it. If a 
Man walks over a narrow Bridge, when he is Drunk, it is no wonder 
that he forgets his Caution, while he over-looks his Danger. But he 
who 1s Sober, and views that nice Separation between himſelf and the 
devouring Deep, ſo that if he ſhould flip, he ſees his Grave gaping un- 
der him, ſurely muſt needs take every Step with Horror, and the utmoſt 
Caution and Solicitude. 

But for a Man to believe it as the moſt undoubted Certainty in the 
World, that he ſhall be judged according to the Quality of his Actions 
here, and after Judgment receive an Eternal Recompence, and yet to 
take his full Swingin all the Pleaſures of Sin, is it not a greater Phrenzy, 
than, for a Man to take a Purſe at Tyburn, while he is actually ſeeing 
another hanged for the ſame Fact? It is really to dare and defy the 
Juſtice of Heaven, to laugh at right-a;ming Thunderbolts, to puff at Dam- 
nation; and, in a word, to bid Omnipotence do its worſt, He indeed, 


wo thus walks, walks ſurely; but it is, becauſe he is ſure to be dam- 
ned. 
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I confeſs, it is hard to reconcile ſuch a ſtupid Courſe to the natural 
way of the Soul's acting; according to which, the Will moves according 
to the Propoſals of Good and Evil, made by the Underſtanding: And 
therefore tor a Man to'run headlong into the Bottomleſs Pit, while the 
Eye of a Seeing Conſcience aſſures him, that it is Bottomleſs and Open, 
and all Return from it Deſperate and Impoſſible ; while his Ruin fares 
him in the Face, and the Sword of Vengeance points directly at his 
Heart, ſtill to preſs on to the Embraces of his Sin, is a Problem unreſol- 
vible upon any other Ground, but that Sin Infatuates before it Deſtroys. 
For Fudas, to receive and ſwallow the Sop, when his Maſter gave it him 
ſeaſoned with thoſe terrible Words, It had been good for that Man that 
he had never been born: Surely this argued a furious Appetite, and a 
ſtrong Stomach, that could thus catch at a Morſel, with the Fire and 
Brimſtone all Flaming about it, and (as it were) digeſt Death it ſelf, and 
make a Meal upon Perdition. 

I could with, that every bold Sinner, when he is about to engage in 
the Commiſhon of any known Sin, would arreſt his Confidence, and for 
a while ſtop the Execution of his Purpoſe, with this ſhort Queſtion ; 
Do I believe that it is really True, that God has denounced Death to ſuch a 
Prat ice, or do I not? If he does not; let him renounce his Chriſtianity, 
and ſurrender back his Baptiſm, the Water of which might better ſerve 
him to cool his Tongue in Hell, than only to conſign him over to the 
Capacity of ſo black an Apoſtacy. But if he does believe it, how will 
he acquit himſelf upon the Accounts of bare Reaſon ? For, does he 
think, that if he purſues the Means of Death, they will not bring him 
to that Fatal End? Or does he think that he can grapple with Divine 
Vengeance, and endure the Everlaſting Burnings, or arm himſelf againſt 
the Bites of the Never-dying Worm ? No, ſurely, theſe are things not to 


| be imagined; and therefore I cannot conceive what Security the pre- 


ſuming Sinner can promiſe himſelf, but upon theſe Two following 
Accounts : 

1. That God is merciful, and will not be fo ſevere as his Mord; 
and that his Threatnings of Eternal Torments are not ſo Decretory and 
Abſolute, but that there ts a very Comfortable Latitude left in them for 
Men of Skill to creep out at, And, here it muſt indeed be con feſſed, that 
Origen, and ſome others, not long ſince, who have been ſo officious as 


to furbiſh up, and re-print his old Errors, hold, That the Sufferings of 


the Damned are not to be, in a ſtrict Senſe, Eternal; but that, after a 
Certain Revolution, and Period of Time, there ſhall be a General Goal- 
delivery of the Souls in Priſon, and that not for a farther Execution, but a 
final Releaſe. And it muſt be farther acknowledged, that ſome of the 
Ancients, like kind-hearted Men, have talked much of Annual Refrige- 


riums, Reſpites, or Intervals of Puniſhment to the Damned, as particu- 


larly on the Great Feſtivals of the Reſurrect ion, Aſcenſion, Pentecoſt, and 
the like. In which, as theſe good Men are more to be commended for 
their Kindneſs and Compaſſion, than to be followed in their Opinion; 


(which may be much better argued by wi he, than Demonſtrations; ) ſo, 


admitting that it were true, yet what a pitiful ſlender Comfort would 


this amount to? Much like the ems abating the Puniſhment of Male— 
factors from Forty Stripes, to Forty ſave one. A great Indulgence indeed, even 
as great as the difference between Forty and Thirty nine; and yet much 
leſs conſiderable would that Indulgence be, of a few Holy-days in the 
meaſures of Eternity, of ſome Hours Eaſe, compared with Infinite Ages 
of Torment. 

Suppoſing therefore, that few Sinners relieve themſelves with ſuch 
groundleſs, trifling Conſiderations as theſe ; yet may they not however 
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and the Time of One, is not the Time of the Other. When Corn h 


faſten a Rational Hope upon the Boundleſs Mercy of God, that this 
may induce him to ſpare his poor Creature, though by Sin become ob- 
noxious to his Wrath? To this I anſwer, That the Divine Mercy is in- 
deed large, and far ſurpaſſing all created Meaſures ; yet nevertheleſs it 
has its proper time; and after this Life it is the time of Juſtice, and to 
hope for the Favours of Mercy then, is to expect an Harveſt in the Dead 
of Winter, God has caſt all his Works into a certain, 1nviolable Order 


according to which, there is a Time to Pardon, and a Time to Puniſh, 


as 
once felt the Sickle, it has no more Benefit from the Sun-ſhine, 


But, 

2dly, If the Conſcience be too apprehenſive (as for the moſt part it is) 
to venture the final Iſſue of Things, upon a fond Perſuaſion, that the 
Great Judge of the World will relent, and not execute the Sentence 
pronounced by him; As if he had threatned Men with Hell, rather 10 
fright them from Sin, than with an Intent to puniſh them for it; I ſay, if the 
Conſcience cannot find any Satisfaction or N from ſuch Reaſon- 
ings as theſe, yet may it not, at leaſt, relieve it ſelf with the Purpoſes of 
a future Repentance, notwithſtanding its preſent, actual Violations of the 
Law? I anſwer, That this certainly is a Confidence, of all others, the 
moſt ungrounded and irrational, For upon what Ground can a Man 
promiſe himſelf a future Repentance, who cannot promiſe himſelf a 
Futurity? Whoſe Life depends upon his Breath, and is ſo reſtrained to 
the preſent, that it cannot ſecure to it ſelf the Reverſion of the very next 
Minute? Have not many died with the Guilt of Impenitence, and the 
Deſigns of Repentance together? If a Mandies to day, by the Prevalence 
of ſome ill Humours, will it avail him that he intended to haye bled 
and purged to morrow ? 23 | 

But how dares ſinful Duſt and Aſhes invade the Prerogative of 
Providence, and carve out to himſelf the Seaſons and Ifſues of Life 
and Death, which the Father keeps wholly within his own Power 2 How 
does that Man, who thinks he fins ſecurely, under the Shelter of ſome 
remote Purpoſes of Amendment, know, but that the Decree above may 
be already paſſed againſt him, and his Allowance of Mercy ſpent, fo 
that the Bow in the Clouds is now drawn, and the Arrow levelled at 
his Head; and not many Days like to paſs, but perhaps an Apoplex, or 
an Impoſtome, or ſome ſudden Diſaſter may ſtop his Breath, and reap 
him down as a Sinner ripe for Deſtruction 2? 

I conclude therefore, That, upon Suppoſition of the Certain Truth of 
the Principles of Religion; He, who walks not uprightly, has neither from 
the Preſumption of Gods Mercy reverſing the Decree of his Fuſtice, nor 
from his own Purpoſes of a Future Repentance, any ſure ground to ſet 
his Foot upon; but in this whole Courſe acts as directly in Contradiction 
to Nature, as he does in Defiance of Grace, In a word, he is beſotted, 
and has loſt his Reaſon; and what then can there be for Religion to 
take hold of him by? Come we now to the 

2d Suppoſition; under which, we ſhew, That the Principles of Reli— 
gion, laid down by us, might be conſidered; and that is, as only Probable, 
Where we muſt obſerve, That Probability does not properly make any 
Alteration, either in the Truth or Fal/ity of Things; but only imports 
a different Degree of their Clearneſs, or Appearance to the Underſtand- 
ing. So that that is to be accounted Probable which has more and better 
Arguments producible for it, than can be brought againſt it, and ſurely ſuch 
a thing, at leaſt, is Religion For certain it is, that Religionis U niverſal, I mean 
the firſt Rudiments and General Notions of Religion, called Natural Religion, 
and conſiſting in the Acknowledgment of a Deity, and of the common Principle, 


Ui 
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f Morality, and à future Eſtate of Souls after Death, (in which alſo 
we have all that ſome Reformers and Reſiners a mongſt us, would reduce 
Chriſtianity it ſelf to.) This Notion of Religion, I lay, has diffuſed it 
ſelf in ſome degree or other, greater or lefs, as far as human Nature ex- 
tends. So that there is no Nation in the World, though plunged into 
never ſuch groſs and abſurd Idolatry, but has ſome awful Senſe of a 
Deity, and a Perſuaſion of a State of Retribution to Men after this 
Life, | 

But now, if there are really no ſuch Things, but all is a meer Lye, 
and a Fable, contrived only to chain up the Liberty of Man's Nature 
from a freer Enjoyment of thoſe things, which otherwiſe it would have 
as full a Right to enjoy, as to breathe: I demand whence this Perſuaſion 
could thus come to be Univerſal? For was it ever known, in any other 
Inſtance, that the whole World was brought to conſpire in the Belief of 
a Lye ? Nay, and of ſuch a Lye, as ſhould lay upon Men ſuch unplea- 
ſing Abridgments, tying them up from a full Gratification of thoſe 
Luſts and Appetites, which they ſo impatiently deſire to fatisfie, and con- 
ſequently by all means, to remove thoſe Impediments that might any 
way obſtruct their Satisfaction e Since theretore it cannot be made our, 
upon any Principle of Reaſon, how all the Nations in the World, other- 
wiſe ſo diſtant in Situation, Manners, Intereſts, and Inclinations, ſhould 
by Deſign or Combination, meet in one Perſuaſion; and withall, that 
Men, who ſo mortally hate to be deceived, and impoſed upon, thould 
yet ſuffer themſelves to be deceived by ſuch a Perſuaſion as is Falſe ; 
and not only Falſe, but alſo croſs and contrary to their ſtrongeſt Deſires; 
ſo that if it were Falſe, they would ſet the utmoſt Force of their Reaſon 
on work to diſcover that Falſity and thereby diſenthrall themſelves, 
And farther, ſince there is nothing Falſe, but what may be proved to 
be ſo : And yet, Laſtly, ſince all the Power and Induſtry of Man's Mind, 
has not been hitherto able to prove a Fallity in the Principles of Re- 
ligion, it irrefragably follows (and that, I ſuppoſe, without gathering 
any more into the Concluſion, than has been made good in the Premit- 
ſes) that Religion is, at leaſt, a very high Probability. 

And this is that which I here contend for, That it is not neceſſary 
to the obliging Men to believe Religion to be rue, that this Truth be 
made out to their Reaſon, by Arguments demonttratively certain; but 
that it is ſufficient to render their Unbelief unexculable, even upon the 
account of bare Reaſon, if ſo be the Truth of Religion carry init a much 
greater Probability, than any of thoſe Ratiocinations that pretend the 
Contrary : And this I prove in the ſtrength of theſe two Conſide: 
rations, 

1/}, That no Man, in matters of this Life, requires an Aſſurance ei- 
ther of the Good, which he deſigns, or of the Evil, which he avoids, 
from Arguments demonſtratively certain; but judges himſelf to have 
ſufficient ground to act upon, from a probable Perſuaſion of the Event 
of things. No Man, who firſt traficks into a Foreign Country, has 
any Scientifick Evidence, that there is ſuch a Country, but by Report, 
which can produce no more than a moral Certainty ; that is, a very 
high Probability, and ſuch as there can be no Reaſon to except againſt, 
He who has a probable Belief, that he {hall meer with Thieves in ſuch 
a Road, thinks himſelf to have Reaſon enough to decline it, albeit he 
is ſure to ſuſtain ſome leſs (though yet conſiderable! Inconvenience b 
his ſo doing. But perhaps it may be replied, and it is all that can be 
replied) That a greater 4//urance and Evidence is required of the Things 
and Concerns of the other World, than of the Intereſts of this. 1o 
which 1 anſwer, That Aſſurance and Evidence (Terms, by the way, ex- 
YT: 2 8 tremely 
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tremely differnt, the firſt reſpecting properly the Ground of our aſſent- 
ing to a Thing; and the other, the Clearne/s of the Thing, or Object 
aſſented to) have no Place at all here, as being contrary to our pre. 
ſent Suppoſi tion; according to which, we are now treating of the Pra- 
ical Principles of Religion, only as Probable, and falling under a Pro- 
bable Perſuaſion, And for this, I afirm, that where the Caſe is about 
the hazarding an Eternal, or a Temporal Concern, there a leſs degree 
of Probability ought to engage our Caution againſt the Loſs of the 
former, than is neceſſary to engage it about preventing the Loſs of the 
latter, Foraſmuch, as where things are leaſt to be put to the venture, 
as the eternal Intereſts of the other World ought to be; there every, 
even the leaſt * n Likelihood of Danger, ſhould be provided 
againſt , but where the Loſs can be but Temporal, every ſmall Proba- 
bility, of it, need not put us ſo anxiouſly to prevent it, ſince though 
it thould happen, the Loſs might be repaired again; or, if not, could 
not however deſtroy us, by reaching us in our greateſt and higheſt Con- 
cern; which no Temporal thing whatſoever is, or can be. And this 
directly introduces the | 

2d Conſideration or Argument, viz. That bare Reaſon, diſcourſing up- 
on a Principle of Self-preſervation (which ſurely is the Fundamental 
Principle which Nature proceeds by) will oblige a Man voluntarily, and 
by choice, to undergo any leſs Evil, to ſecure himſelf but from the 
Probability of an Evil incomparably greater, and that alſo, ſuch an one, 
as, if that Probability paſſes into a certain Event, admits of no Repara- 
tion by any After-remedy that can be applied to it, 

Now, that Religion teaching a future Eſtate of Souls, is a Probabili- 
ty; and that its Contrary cannot with equal Probability be proved, 
we have already evinced. This therefore _ ſuppoſed, we will ſup- 
poſe yet farther, That for a Man to abridge himſelf in the full Satisfacti- 
on of his Appetites and Inclinations is an Evil, becauſe a preſent Pain 
and Trouble: But then it muſt likewiſe be granted, that Nature muſt 
needs abhorr a State of Eternal Pain and Miſery much more; and that 
if a Man does not undergo the former leſs Evil, it is highly probable 
that ſuch an Eternal Eſtate of Miſery will be his Portion: And if fo, 
I would fain know whether that Man takes a rational Courſe to pre- 

ſerve himſelf, who refuſes the Endurance of theſe Leſſer Troubles, to 
Sous himſelf from a Condition infinitely and inconceivably more Mi- 
erable. N | 

But ſince Probability, in the Nature of it, ſuppoſes that a thing mas, 
or may not be ſo, for any thing that yet appears, or is certainly deter- 
mined on either fide, we will here conſider both ſides of this Probu- 
bility : As, 

Iſt, That it is one way poſſible, that there may be no ſuch thing as « 
future Eſtate of Happineſs or Miſery, for thoſe who have lived well o: 
ill here; and then he, who upon the ſtrength of a contrary Belief, a- 
bridged himſelf in the Gratification of his Appetites, ſuſtains only this 
Evil; viz, That he did not pleaſe his Senſes, and unbounded Deſires, 
ſo much as otherwiſe he might, and would have done, had he not lived 
under the Captivity and Check of ſuch a Belief. This is the Utmoit 
which he ſuffers: But whether this be a real Evil or no whatſoever 
a Minds may commonly think it) ſhall be diſcourſed of after— 
wards. 0 

2. But then again, on the other ſide, tis Probable that there will be ſuch 
a future Eſtate; and then, how miſerably is the voluptuous, ſenſu! 
Unbeliever, left in the Lurch? For there can be no Retreat for him then, 
no mending of his Choice in the other World, no After game to be play d 

in 
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in Hell. It fares with Men in reference to their future Eſtate, and the 
Condition upon which they muſt paſs to it, much as it does with a 
Merchant, having a Veſſel richly fraught at Sea in a Storm: The Storm 
grows higher and higher, and threatens the utter Loſs of the Ship: But 
chere is one, and but one certain Way to ſave it, which is, by throwing 
its rich Lading over- board; yet ſtil], for all this, the Man knows not but 
poſſibly the Storm may ceaſe, and ſo all be preſerved, However, in the 
mean time, there is little or no Probability that it will do ſo; and in 
caſe it thould not, he is then aſſured, that he muſt lay his Life, as well 
as his rich Commodities, in the cruel Deep, Now, in this caſe, would 
this Man think we act rationally, ſhould he, upon the ſlender Paſſibility 
of eſcaping otherwiſe, neglect the ſure, infallible Preſervation of his Life, 
by caſting away his rich Goods? No certainly, it would be ſo far from it, 
that ſhould the Storm, by a ſtrange hap, ceaſe immediately after he had thus 
thrown away his Riches; yet the throwing them away, was infinitely more 
rational andeligible, than the retaining or keeping them could have been. 

For a Man, while he lives here in the World, to doubt whether 
there be any Hell or no; and thereupon to live fo, as if abſolutely 
there were none; but when he dies, to find himſelf confuted in the 
Flames; this, ſurely, muſt be the Height of Woe and Diſappointment, 
and a bitter Conviction of an irrational Venture, and an abſurd Choice. 
In doubtful Caſes, Reaſon {till determines for the ſafer fide, eſpecially 
if the Caſe be not only doubtful, but alſo highly concerning, and the 
Venture be of a Soul, and an Eternity. | 

He who ſat at a Table richly and deliciouſly furniſhed, but with a 
Sword hanging over his Head by one ſingle Thread or Hair, ſurely had 
enough to check his Appetite, even againſt all theRagings of Hunger, 
and Temptations of Senſuality. The only Argument that could any way 
encourage his Appetite, was, That poſrbly the Sword might not fall, but 
when his Reaſon thould encounter it with another Queſtion, What if 
it ſhould fall? And moreover, that pitiful Stay by which it hung, 
thould oppoſe the Likelihood that it would, to a meer Poſſibility that it 


might not; What could the Man enjoy or taſte of his rich Banquet, 


with all this Doubt and Horror working in his Mind ? 
Though a Man's Condition ſhould be really in it ſelf never ſo ſafe, 


pet an Apprehenſion and Surmiſe that it is not ſafe, is enough to make 


a quick and a tender Reaſon ſufficiently Miſerable, Let the moſt acute, 
and learned Unbeliever, demonſtrate that there 1s no Hell: And if he 


| can, he ſins ſo much the more rationally ; otherwiſe, if he cannot, the 


Caſe remains doubtful at leaſt: But he who fins obſtinately, does not 


| act as if it were ſo much as doubtful ; for if it were certain and evident to 
| Senſe, he could do no more; but for a Man to found a confident Practice up- 


on a diſputable Principle, is brutiſhly to out-run his Reaſon, and to 
build ten times wider than his Foundation, In a word, I look upon 
this one ſhort Conſideration (were there no more) as a ſufficient Ground 
for any Rational Man to take up his Religion upon, and which I defy 
the ſubtleſt Atheiſt in the World ſolidly to anſwer, or confute; Namely, 
That it is good to be ſure, And ſo JI proceed to the 

Third and laſt Suppoſition : Under which the Principles of Religion 
may (for Argument ſake) be conſidered; and that 1s, as Falſe, which 
furely muſt reach the utmoſt Thoughts of any Atheiſt whatſoever. Ne- 
vertheleſs, even upon this account alſo, I doubt not but to evince, 
that he who walks uprizhtly, walks much more /urely, than the wicked 
and prophane Liver; and that with reference to the moſt valued Tem- 
poral Enjoyments, ſuch as are, Reputation, Quietneſs, Health, and the 
like, which are the greateſt which this Life affords, or is defirable for, 
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1½, For Reputation or Credit. Is 1 re had in greater Eſteem than 
the Juſt Perſon, who has given the World an Aflurance, by the con- 
ftant Tenour of his Practice, that he makes a Conſcience of his Ways, 
that he ſcorns to do an unworthy, or a baſe Thing; to lye, to defraud, 
to undermine another's Intereſt, by any {ſiniſter and inferiour Arts 
And is there any thing, which reflects a greater Luſtre upon a Man's 
Perſon, than a ſevere Temperance, and a Reſtraint of himſelf from yi. 
cious and unlawful Pleaſures ? Does any thing ſhine ſo bright as Vertue, 
and that even in the Eyes of thoſe who are void of it? For hard- 
ly ſhall you find any one ſo bad, but he delires the Credit of being 
Thought, what his Vice will not let him Be; ſo great a Pleaſure, and 
Convenience is it, to live with Honour, and a fair Acceptance, amongſt 
thoſe whom we converſe with: And a Being without it, is not Life, 
but rather the Skeleton or Caput mortuum of Life; like Time without 
Day, or Day it ſelf without the Shining of the Sun to enliven it, 

On the other ſide, Is there any thing that more embitters all the 
Enjoyments of this Life, than Shame and Reproach? Yet this is gene- 
rally the Lot and Portion of the Impious and Irreligious; and of ſome 
of them more eſpecially | 
For how Infamous, in the firſt place, is the falſe, fraudulent, and 
unconſcionable Perſon ? and how quickly is his Character known? For 
hardly ever did any Man of no Conſcience continue a Man of any Cre- 
dit long. Likewiſe, how Odious, as well as Infamous, is ſuch an One? 
Eſpecially, if he be arriv'd at that Conſummate, and Robuſt degree of 
Falſhood, as to play in and out, and ſhew Tricks with Oaths, the ſa- 
credeſt Bonds which the Conſcience of Man can be bound with; how 
is ſuch an One ſhunn'd and dreaded, like a walking Peſt? What Vol- 
leys of Scoffs, Curſes, and Satyrs, are diſcharged at him? So that let 
never ſo much Honour be placed upon him, it cleaves not to him, but 
forthwith ceaſes to be Honour, by being fo placed ; no Preferment can 
ſweeten him, but the higher he ſtands, the farther and wider he 
ſtinks; | 
In like manner, for the Drinker, and debauched Perſon : Is any thing 
more the Obje& of Scorn and Contempt, than ſuch an one ? His Com- 
pany is juitly look'd upon as a Diſgrace ; and no body can own a 
Friendihip for him, without being an Enemy to himſelf, A Drunkard 
is (as it were) Out-law'd from all worthy and creditable Converſe, 


| Men abhor, loath, and deſpiſe him, and would even ſpit at him as 


they meet him, were it not for fear that a Stomach ſo charged, ſhould 
ſomething more than fpit at them. 

But not to go over all the ſeveral Kinds of Vice and Wickedneſs, 
ſhouid we ſet aſide the Conſideration of the Glorie of a better World, 
and allow this Life for the only Place and Scene of Man's Happineſs ; 
yet ſurely Cato will be always more Honourable than Clodius, and Ci- 
cero than Cataline. Fidelity, Juſtice, and Temperance, will always 
draw their own Reward after them, or rather carry it with them, in 
thoſe marks of Honour which they fix upon the Perſons who practiſe 
and purſue them. It is ſaid of David in 1 Chron. xxix, 28. That he 
died full of Days, Riches, and Honour; and there was no need of an 
Heaven, to render him in all reſpects a much happier Man than Saul. 
But in the 

| 2d Place, the vertuous and religions Perſon walks upon ſurer Grounds, 
than the vicious and irreligious, in reſpe& of the Eaſe, Peace and 
Luietneſs which he enjoys in this World; and which certainly make 
no {mall Part of human Felicity, For Anxiety and Labour are great 


Ingredients of that Curſe, which Sin has entail'd upon fall'n Man. 


Care 
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Care and Toil came into the World with Sin, and remain ever ſince 
inſeparable from it, both as to its Puniſhment and Effect. 

The Service of Sin is perfe& Slavery; and he who will pay Obedi- 
ence to the Commands of it, ſhall find it an unreaſonable Task-mafter 
and an unmeaſurable Exactor. 5 


And to repreſent the Caſe in ſome Particulars. The Ambitious Per- 


ſon muſt riſe early, and fit up late, and purſue his Deſign. with a con- 
ſtant, indefatigable Attendance z he muſt be infinitely patient and ſer- 
vile, and obnoxious to all the croſs Humours of thoſe whom he ex- 
peas to riſe by; he muſt endure and digeſt all forts of Aﬀronts; adore 
the Foot that kicks him, and kiſs the Hand that ſtrikes him; while in 
the mean time, the Humble and Contented Man is vertuous at a much 
eaſier rate: His Vertue bids him ſleep, and take his reſt, while the others 
reſtleſs Sin bids him fit up and watch. He pleaſes himſelf innocent] 


and eafily, while the Ambitious Man attempts to pleaſe others ſinful- 


ly, and dithcultly, and perhaps, in the Iſſue, unſucceſsfully too, 

The Robber, and Man of Rapine, muſt run, and ride, and uſe all 
the dangerous, and even deſperate ways of Eſcape; and probably, after 
all, his Sin betrays him to a Gaol, and from thence advances him 
to the Gibbet ; But let him carry oft his Booty with as much Safety and 
Succeſs as he can wiſh, yet the Innocent Perſon, with never ſo little 
of his own, envies him not, and, it he has nothing, fears him not, 

Likewiſe the Cheat, and fraudulent Perſon, is put to a thouſand 
ſhifts to palliate his Fraud, and to be thought an honeſt Man : But 
ſurely, there can be no greater Labour, than to be always diſſembling, 
and forced to maintain a conſtant Diſguiſe, there being ſo many ways 
by which a ſmothered Truth is apt to blaze, and break out; the ver 
Nature of Things, making it not more Natural for them to be, than 
to appear as they be, But he, who will be really honeſt, juſt, and 
fincere in his Dealings, needs take no pains to be thought ſo; no more 
than the Sun needs take any pains to ſhine, or when he is up, to con- 
vince the World that it is Day. 

And here again, to bring in the Man of Luxury and Intemperance 
for his ſhare in the Pain and Trouble, as well as in the forementioned 
Shame and Infamy of his Vice. Can any Toil, or Day-labour, equal 
the Fatigue, or Drudgery, which ſuch an one undergoes, while he is 
continually pouring in Draught after Draught, and cramming in 
Morſel after Morſel, and that in ſpight of Appetite and 
Nature, till he becomes a Burden to the very Earth that wp... 
bears him; though not ſo great anone to that, but that (if poſlible) 
he is yet a greater to himſelf 2? | 

And now, in the laſt place, to mention one Sinner more, and him a 
notable, leading Sinner indeed, to wit, the Rebel. Can any thing have 
more of Trouble, Hazard, and Anxiety in it, than the Courſe which 
he takes? For, in the firſt place, all the Evils of War muſt unavoidably 
be endured, as the neceſſary Means and Inſtruments to compals, and give 
Succeſs to his traiterous Deſigns. In which, if it is his Lot to be con- 


quered, he muſt expect that Vengeance that juſtly attends a conquered, 
diſarmed Villain; for when ſuch an one is vanquiſhed, his Sint are al- 


| ways upon him. But if, on the contrary, he proves Victorious, he will 


yet find Miſery enough in the diſtracting Cares of ſettling an unground- 


ed, odious, deteſtable Intereſt, fo heartily, and ſo juſtly maligned, ab- 


horred, and oftentimes plotted againſt; ſo that, in effett, he is ſtill in 


| War, though he has quitted the Field. The Torment of his Suſpicion 
is great, and the Courſes he muſt take to quiet his jealous, ſuſpicious 


ind, infinitely troubleſome and vexatious. 
£23 | But, 
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But, in the mean time, the Labour of Obedience, Loyalty, and 
Subjection, is no more, but for a Man honeſtly and diſcreetly to ſit 
ſtill, and to enjoy what he has, under the Protection of the Laws, 
And when ſuch an one is in his loweſt Condition, he is yet high and 
happy enough to deſpiſe and pity the moſt proſperous Rebel in the 
orſd: Even thoſe Famous ones of Forty One (with all due Reſpect to 
their fiourithing Relations be it ſpoke) not excepted, In the 
11 Third and laſt place, the Keligious Perſon walks upon ſurer grounds 
þ than the Irreligious, in reſpect of the very Health of his Body. Vertuc 
is a Friend, and an Help to Nature, but it is Vice and Luxury that de- 
ftroys it, and the Diſeaſes of Intemperance are the natural Product of 
the Sins of Intemperance. Whereas, on the other ſide, a temperate, in- 
nocent Uſe of the Creature, never caſts any one into a Fever, or a 
Surfeit. Chaſtity makes no Work for a Chirurgeon, nor ever ends in 
Rottenneſs of Bones. Sin is the fruitful Parent of Diſtempers, and 1 
Lives occaſion Good Phyſicians, Seldom ſhall one ſee in Cities, Court; 
and rich Families (where Men live plentifully, and eat and drink free- 
ly) that perfect Health, that Athletick Soundneſs and Vigour of Con- 
ſtitution, which is commonly ſeen in the Country, in poor Houſes, and 
Cottages, where Nature is their Cook, and Neceſſity their Caterer, and 
where they have no other Doctor, but the Sun and the freſh Air, and 
that ſuch an One, as never ſends them to the Apothecary, It has 
been obſerved in the earlier Ages of the Church, that none lived ſuch 
healthful, and long Lives, as Monks and Hermits, who had ſequeſtred 
themſelves from the Pleaſures and Plenties of the World, to a conſtant 
Aſcetick Courſe of the ſevereſt Abſtinence and Devotion. 

Nor is Exceſs the only thing by which Sin mauls and breaks Men 
in their Health, and the comfortable Enjoyment of themſelves there- 
by, but many are alſo brought to a very ill and languiſhing Habit of Body, 
by meer Idleneſs; and Idleneſs is both it ſelf a great Sin, and the 
Cauſe of many more. The Husbandman returns from the Field, and 
from Manuring his Ground ſtrong and healthy, becauſe innocent and 
laborious z you will find no Dzet-drinks, no Boxes of Pills, nor Galley- 
pots, amongſt his Proviſions; no, he neither ſpeaks nor lives French, 
he is not ſo much a Gentleman (forſooth.) His Meals are coarſe and 
ſhort, his Employment warrantable, his Sleep certain and refreſhing, 
neither interrupted with the Laſhes of a guilty Mind, nor the Aches 
of a crazy Body. And when old Age comes upon him, it comes alone, 
bringing no other Evil with it but it ſelf ; But when it comes to wait 
upon a great and worſhipful Sinner (who for many Years together has 
had the Reputation of eating Well, and doing Ii) it comes (as it ought 
to do, to a Perſon of ſuch Quality) attended with a long Train and 
Retinue of Rheums, Coughs, Catarrhs, and Dropſies, together with ma- 
| ny painful Girds and Achings, which are at leaſt called the Gout. 
1% | How does ſuch an one go about, or is carried rather, with his Body 
. bending inward, his Head ſhaking, and his Eyes always watering (in- 
78 ſtead of weeping) for the Sins of his Illſpent Youth? In a word, Old Age 
i ſeizes upon ſuch a Perſon, like Fire upon a rotten Houſe, it was rot: 
ten before, and muſt have fall'n of it ſelf, ſo that it is no more but 
one Ruin preventing another. 

And thus I have ſhewn the Fruits and Effects of Sin upon Men in 
this World. But peradventure it will be replied, that there are many 
Sinners who eſcape all theſe Calamities, and neither labour under any 
Shame or Diſrepute, any Unquietneſs of Condition, or more than o!- 
dinary Diſtemper of Body, but paſs their Days with as great a Portion 


of Honour, Eaſe, and Health, as any other Men whatſoever. But to 
this ] anſwer, ” Firſt, 
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Firſt, That thoſe Sinners who are in ſuch a temporally happy Con- 
dition, owe it not to their Sins, but wholly to their Luck, and a be- 
nign Chance that they are ſo. Providence often diſpoſes of things by 
a Method beſide, and above the Diſcourſes of Man's Reaſon, 

Secondly, That the Number of thoſe Sinners, who by their Sins have 
been directly plunged into all the fore-mentioned Evils, is incompara- 
bly greater than the Number of thoſe, who, by the ſingular Favour 
of Providence, have eſcaped them. And, 

Thirdly, and Laſtly, That, notwithſtanding all this, Sin has yet in 
it ſelf a natural Tendency to bring Men under all theſe Evils; and, 
if perſiſted in, will infallibly end in them, unleſs hindred by ſome 
unuſual Accident or other, which no Man, acting rationally, can ſteadily 
build upon. It is not impoſſible, but a Man may practiſe a Sin ſecretly, 
to his Dying- day; but it is Ten thouſand to One if the Practice be con- 
ſtant, but that ſometime or other 1t will be diſcovered; and then the 
Effect of Sin diſcovered, muſt be Shame and Confuſion to the Sinner. 
It is poſſible alſo, that a Man may be an old healthful Epicure, but 1 
affirm alſo, that it is next to a Miracle, if he be ſo; and the like is to 
be ſaid of the ſeveral Inſtances of Sin, hitherto produced by us, In 


ſhort, nothing can ſtep between them and Miſery in this World, but a 


very great, ſtrange, and unuſual Chance, which none will preſume of, 
who walks ſurely. 

And ſo, I ſuppoſe, that Religion cannot poſſibly be enforced (even 
in the Judgment ot its belt Friends, and moſt profeſſed Enemies) by any 
farther Arguments, than what have been produced, (how much better 
ſoever the ſaid Arguments may be managed by abler Hands.) For 1 have 
ſhewn and proved, That whether the Principles of it be Certain, or but 
Probable, nay, though ſuppoſed abſolutely Falſe; yet a Man is ſure of 
that Happineſs in the Practice, which he cannot be in the Neglect of it; 
and conſequently, that tho' he were really a Speculative Atheiſt, (which 


there is great Reaſon to believe, that none perfectly are) yet if he would 


but proceed rationally, that is, if (according to his own meaſures of Rea- 
ſon) he would but Love bimſelf, he could not however be a pra#ical 
Atheiſt; nor live without God in this World, whether or no he expected 
to be rewarded by him in another, 

And now, to make ſome Application of the foregoing Diſcourſe, we 
may, by an eaſy, but ſure Deduction, conclude and gather from it 
theſe Two Things: 

Firſt, That that Prophane, Atheiſtical, Epicurean Rabble, whom the 
whole Nation ſo rings of, and who have lived ſo much to the Defiance 
of God, the Diſhonour of Mankind, and the Diſgrace of the Age which 
they are caſt upon, are not indeed (what they are pleaſed to think and 
vote themſelves) the wiſeſt Men in the World; for in Matters of Choice, 
no Man can be wiſe in any Courſe or Practice, in which he is not /afe 
too. But can theſe high Aſſumers, and Pretenders to Reaſon, prove 
themſelves ſo, amidſt all thoſe Lziberties and Latitudes of Practice which 
they take? Can they make it out againſt the common Senſe and Opi- 
nion of all Mankind, that there is no ſuch Thing as a future Eſtate of 


2 Miſery for ſuch as have livedill here? Or, can they perſuade themſelves, 


that their own particular Reaſon denying, or doubting of it, ought to 
be relied upon, as a ſurer Argument of 'Truth, than the Univerſal, uni- 
ted Reaſon of all the World beſides afirming it? Every Fool may believe, and 
pronounce confidently ; but wife Men will, in matters of Dz/courſe, conclude 
firmly, and, in Matters of Practice, act ſurely: And, if theſe will do ſo too in 


the Caſe now before us, they muſt prove it not only probable (which yet they 
can never do) but alſo certain, and paſt all doubt, that there is no Hell, nor 
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place of Torment for the Wicked; or atleaſt, that they themſelves, not- 
withſtanding all their villanous and licentious Practices,are not to be rec. 
koned of that Number and Character; but that with a uon obſtante to 
all their Revels; their Prophaneneſs, and ſcandalous Debaucheries of a11 
ſorts, they continue Yirtuoſo's ſtill; and are that in Truth, which the 
World in Favour and Faſbion (or rather by an Antiphraſes) is pleaſed to 
call them. : 1 3 

In the mean time, it cannot but be matter of juſt Indignation to 
all knowing and good Men, to ſee a Company of Lewd, Shallow-brain'q 
Huffs, making Atheiſm and Contempt of Religion the ſole Badge and 
Character of Wit, Gallantry; and true Diſcretion ; and then, over their 
Pots, and Pipes, claiming and engroſſing all theſe wholly to themſelves; 
magiſterially cenſuring the Wiſdom of all Antiquity, ſcoffing at all 
Piety, and (as it were) new modelling the whole World. When et, 
ſuch as have had opportunity to ſound theſe Braggers throughly, by 
having ſometimes endured the Penance of their fottiſh Company, have 
found them in Converſe ſo empty and inſipid, in Diſcourſe ſo trifling 
and contemptible, that it is impoſſible but that they ſhould give a Cre- 
dit and an Honour, to what ſoever and whomſocever they ſpeak againſt: 
They are, indeed, ſuch as ſeem wholly incapable of entertaining any 
Deſign above the preſent Gratification of their Palates, and whole very 
Souls and Thoughts riſe no higher than their Throats; but yet with- 
all, of ſuch a clamorous and provoking Implety, that they are enough 
to make the Nation like Sodom and Gomorrah in their Puniſhment, as 
they have already made it too like them in their Sins, Certain it is, 
that Blaſphemy and Irreligion have grown to that daring height here 
of late Years, that had Men in any ſober, civilized Heathen Nation, 
ſpoke or done half ſo much in Contempt of their falſe Gods and ke— 
ligion, as ſome in our Days and Nation, wearing the Name of Chri- 
ſtians, have ſpoke and done againſt God and Chriſt, they would have 
been infallibly burnt at a Stake, as Monſters and publick Enemies 
of Society; 

The truth is, the Perſons here reflected upon, are of ſuch a peculiar 
ſtamp of Impiety, that they ſeem to be a Sett of Fellows got together, 
and formed into a kind of Diabolical Society, for the finding out new Ex- 
periments in Vice; and therefore they laugh at the dull; unexperienced, 
obſolete Sinners of former Times; and ſcorning to keep themſelves with- 
in the common, beaten Broad-way, to Hell, by being vicious only at 
the low rate of Example and Imitation, they are for ſearching out other 


Ways and Latitudes, and obliging Poſterity with unheard of Inventions 


and Diſcoveries in Sin; reſolving herein to admit of no other Meaſure 
of Good and Evil, but the Judgment of Senſnality, as thoſe who pre- 
pare Matters to their Hands, allow no other Meaſure of the Philoſo- 
phy and Truth of Things, but the ſole Judgment of Senſe, And theſe 
(forſooth) are our great Sages, and thoſe who muſt paſs for the only 
ſhrewd, thinking and inquiſitive Men of the Age; and ſuch as bya 
long, ſevere, and profound Speculation of Nature, have redeemed them- 
ſelves from the Pedantry of being Conſcientious, and living vertuouſly, 
and from ſuch old faſhion'd Principles and Greeds, as tye up the Minds 
of ſome narrow-ſpirited, uncomprebenſi v Tealots, who know not the World, 
nor underſtand, that he only is the truly Hie Man, who per fas, & 
nefas; gets as much as he can. 

But, for all this, let Atheiſts and Senſualiſts ſatisfie themſelves as 
they are able. The former of which will find, that as long as Reaſon 
keeps her ground, Religion neither can, nor will loſe hers, And for the 
ſenſual Epicure, he alſo will find, that there is a certain iin vi 

within 
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within him, which all the Drink he can pour in, will never be able 


* 


to quench or put out; nor will his rotten abuſed Body have it in its 


power to convey any putrefying, conſuming, rotting Quality to the 
Soul: No, there is no Drinking, or Swearing, or Ranting, or Fluxine a 
Soul out of its Immortall;ty, But that muſt and will ſurvive and abide, 
in ſpight of Death and the Grave; and live for eyer, to convince ſuch 
Wretches, to their eternal Woe, that the ſo much repeated Ornament 
and Flouriſh of their former Speeches, (God damn em) was commonly 
the trueſt Word they ſpoke, though leaſt believed by them, while they 
ſpoke it. 

24%), The other thing deducible from the foregoing Paiticulars, hall 
be to inform us of the way of artaining to that excellent Privilege, 
ſo juſtly valued by thoſe who have it, and ſo much talked of by thoſe 
who have it not; which 1s; Aſſurance, Aſſurance is properly that Per. 
ſuaſion or Confidence, which a Man takes up of the Pardon of his 
Sins, and his Interelt in God's Favour, upon ſuch Grounds and Terms, 
as the Scripture lays down, But now, fince the Scripture promiſes 
eternalHa ppineſs and Pardon of Sin, upon the ſole Condition of Faith, 
and ſincere Obedience, it is evident, that he only can plead a Title to 
ſuch a Pardon, whoſe Conſcience impartially tells him, that he has 
performed the required Condition. And this is the only rational Aſſurance; 
which a Man can with any Safety rely, or reſt himſelf upon. 

He who in this Caſe would believe ſurely, muſt firſt walk ſurely ; and 
to do ſo, is to walk wprizhtly, And what that is, mls Wink ſufficiently 
marked out to us, in thoſe plain and legible Lines of Duty, requiring 
us to demean ourſelves to God humbly and devoutly; to our Governors 
obediently; and to our Neighbours juſtly; and to ourſelves ſoberly and 
temperately. All other Pretences being inf 
and fatal in their Conſequences, 52 

It was indeed the way of many in the late times, to bolſter up their 
crazy, doating Conſciences, with (I know not what) odd Confidences, 
founded upon inward Whiſpers of the Spirit, Stories of ſomething which 
they called Couverſion, and Marks of Predeſtination : All of them (as they 
underſtood them) meer Deluſions, Trifles, and Fig-leayes ; and ſuch as 
would be ſure to fall off and leave them naked, before that fiery Tribu- 
nal, which knows no other way of Judging Men, but according to their 
Works. 

Obedience and wprizht Walking are ſuch ſybſtantial, vital Parts of Re- 
ligion, as, if they be wanting, can never be made up, or commuted for 
by any Formalities of phantaſtick Looks or Language. And the great 
Queſtion when we come hereafter to be judged, will not be, How demurel) 


blaue you looked? or, How boldly have you believed? and, With what length have 


you prayed? and, With what loudneſs and vehemence have you preached ? But, 
How holily have you lived? and, How uprightly have you walked ? For this, 
and this only,( with the Merits of Chriſt's Righteouſneſs) will come 
into Account, before that great Judge, who will paſs Sentence upon 
every Man according to what he has done here in the Fleſh, whether it be 
Good, or whether it be Evil; and there is no Reſpe# of Perſons with Him. 


To whom therefore be rendred and aſcribed, as is moſt due, all Praiſe, 
Might, Majeſty, and Dominion, both now and for evermore, Amen. 
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JoHN xv. 15. 
Henceforth I call you not Servants ; for the Servant 


knows not what his Lord doth: But I have 
called you Friends; for all things that I have 
heard of my Father, have | made known unte 


Jon. 


E have here an Account of Chriſt's Friendſhip to his 
Diſciples; that is, we have the beſt of things 
repreſented in the greateſt of Examples. In other 
Men we ſee the Excellency, but in Chriſt the 
Divinity of Friendſhip, By our Baptiſm and 
Church-Communion, we are made one Body with 
Chriſt; but by this we become one Soul. 

Love is the greateſt of humane Aﬀections, and 
Friendihip is the nobleſt and moſt refined Improve- 


ment of Love; a quality of the largeſt Compaſs, And it is here admi- 
rable to obſerve the aſcending Gradation of the Love, which Chriſt 


bore to his Diſciples, The ſtrange and ſuperlative Greatneſs of which 
will appear from thoſe ſeveral degrees of Kindneſs, that it has mant. 
feſted to Man, in the ſeveral Periods of his Condition. As, | 

I/, If we conſider him antecedently to his Creation; while he yet 
lay in the barren Womb of Nothing, and only in the Number of Po“ 
ſibilities; and conſequently, could have nothing to recommend him to 


Chriſt's Affection, nor ſhew any thing lovely, but what he ſhould after. 


wards receive from the Stamp of a preventing Love. Yet even 1 
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| On 


Not as if the Relation of Friends had attyally diſcharged 


— 


did the Love of Chriſt begin to work, and to commence in the firſt Emanati- 
ons and Purpoſes of Goodneſs towards Man; deſigning to provide Matter for 
itſelf to work upon, to create its own Object, and like the Sun, in the Pro- 
duction of ſome Animals, firſt to give a Being, and then to ſhine upon 
it. 

2dly, Let us take the Love of Chriſt as directing it ſelf to Man actually 
created, and brought into the. World; and ſo all thoſe glorious Endow- 
ments of Humane Nature, in its Original State and Innocence, were ſo 
many Demonſtrations of the munificent Goodneſs of Him, by whom God 


firſt made, as well as afterwards redeemed the World, There was a Con- 


ſult of the whole Trinity, for the making of Man, that ſo he might 
ſhine as a Maſter- piece, not only of the Art, but alſo of the Kindneſs of 
his Creator; with a noble, and a clear Underſtanding, a rightly diſpoſed 
Will, and a Train of Aﬀections regular, and obſequious, and perte&ly 
conformable to the Dictates of that high and divine Principle Rig. 
Reaſon. So that, upon the whole matter, he ftept forth, not only the 
Work of God's Hands, but alſo the Copy of his Perfections; a kind of 
Image, or Repreſentation of the Deity in ſmall; Infinity contracted into 
fleſh and blood; and (as I may ſo ſpeak) the Preludium, and firſt Eſſay 
towards the Incarnation of the Divine Nature, Bur, 

zaly and Laſtly, Let us look upon Man, not only as created, and brought 
into the World, with all theſe great Advantages ſuperadded to his Being; 
but alſo, as depraved, and fall'n from them; as an Out-law, and a Rebel, 
and one that could plead a Title to nothing, but to the higheſt Severities 
of a Sin-revenging Juſtice. Yet even in this Eſtate alſo, the boundleſs 
Love of Chriſt began to have warm Thoughts, and Actings towards ſo 
wretched a Creature; at this time not only not amiable, but highly odious, 

While indeed Man was yet uncreated and unborn, tho! he had no po- 
ſitive Perfection to preſent, and ſet him off to Chriſt's View; yet he was 
at leaſt Negatively clear: And, like unwritten Paper, tho? it has no 
Draughts to entertain, yet neither has it any Blots to offend the Eye 
but is white, and innocent, and fair for an After-Inſcription. But Man, 


once fallen, was nothing, but a great Blur ; nothing but a total univer- 


ſal Pollution, and not to be reformed by any thing under a New Creati- 


Yet, ſee here the Aſcent, and Progreſs of Chriſt's Love. For firſt, 


if we conſider Man, in ſuch a loathſome, and provoking Condition; 


was it not Love enough, that he was ſpared and permitted to enjoy a 


| Being? ſince, not to put a Traytor to Death, is a ſingular Mercy, But 
then, not only to continue his Being, but to adorn it with Privilege 
and from the Number of Subject, to take him into the Retinue of Servants, 
| this was yet a greater Love. For every one that may be fit to be tole- 
rated in a Prince's Dominions, is not therefore fit to be admitted into 
his Family z nor is any Prince's Court to be commenſurate to his Kingdom. 
| But then farther, to advance him from a Servant to a Friend; from only liv- 
ing in his Houſe, to lying in his Boſom; this is an Inſtance of Favour above 
the Rate of a created Goodneſs, an Act for none but theSon of God, who came 
to do every thing in Miracle, to love ſuper-naturally, and to pardon infi- 
nitely, and even to lay down the Sovereign, while he aſſumed the Sayiour. 


The Text ſpeaks the winning Behaviour, and-gracious Condeſcenſion 


of Chriſt to his Diſciples, in owning them for his Friends, who were 
more than ſufficiently honoured by being his Servants, For ſtill theſe 


Words of his muſt be underſtood, not according to the bare Rigor of the 
Letter, but according to the Arts and Allowances of Expreſſion : 


them 
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from that of Servants; but that of the two Relations, Chriſt was 
pleaſed to over-look the Meaner, and without any mention of that, to 
entitle and denominate them ſolely from the more Honourable, 

For the farther Illuſtration of which, we muſt premiſe this, as a cer. 
tain and fundamental Truth, that ſo far as Service imports Duty and 
Subjection, all created Beings, whether Men or Angels, bear the ne- 
ceſſary and eſſential Relation of Servants, to God, and conſequently to 
Chriit, who is God Bleſſed for ever: And this Relation is ſo neceſſary, 
that God himſelf cannot diſpenſe with it, nor diſcharge a Rational Crea. 


ture from it; for although conſequentially indeed he may do fo, by 


the Annihilation of ſuch a Creature, and the taking away his Being, 
yet, ſuppoſing the Continuance of his Being, God cannot effect, that 
a Creature which has his Being from, and his Dependence upon him, 
ſhould not ſtand obliged to do him the utmoſt Service that his Nature 
enables him to do. For, to ſuppoſe: the contrary, would be irregular 


and oppoſite to the Law of Nature, which, conſiſting in a fixed unal- 


terable Relation of one Nature to another, is, upon that account, even 
by God himſelf, Indiſpenſable ; Foraſmuch as having once made a 
ee he cannot cauſe that that Creature ſhould not owe a Natural 
Relation to his Maker, both of Subjection and Dependence, (the very 
Eſſence of a Creature importing ſo much) to which Relation if he be- 
haves himſelf unſuitably, he goes contrary to his Nature, and the Laws 
of itz which God, the Author of Nature, cannot warrant without 
being contrary to Himſelf, From all which it follows, that even in 
our higheſt Eſtate of Sanctity and Privilege, we yet retain the unavoidable 
Obligation of Chriſt's Servants ; tho' ſtill with an Advantage as great 
as the Obligation, where the Service is perfect Freedom: So that with 
reference to ſuch a Lord, to ſerve, and to be free, are Terms not Conſi- 
ſtent only, but abſolutely Equivalent, 
- Nevertheleſs; ſince the Name of Servants has of old been reckoned to 
imply a certain Meanneſs of Mind, as well as Lowneſs of Condition, and 
the ill Qualities of many who ſerved; have rendred the Condition it 
ſelf not very creditable z penalty in thole Ages, and Places of the 
World, in which the Condition of Servants was extremely different 
from what it is now amongſt us; they being generally Slaves, and 
ſuch as were bought and ſold for Money, and conſequently reckon'd 
but amongſt the other Goods and Chattels of their Lord, or Maſter : 
It was for this reaſon, that Chriſt thought fit to wave the Appellati- 
on of Servant here, as, according to the common Uſe of it amongſt the 
nal (and, at that time, moſt Nations beſides) importing theſe three 
ualifications, which, being directly contrary to the Spirit of Chri- 
ſtianity, were by no means to be allowed in any of Chriſt's Diſciples. 
1. The firſt whereof is that here mention'd in the Text; viz. an ut- 
ter Unacquaintance with his Maſter's Deſigns in theſe Words; the Ser- 
want knows not what his Lord doth. For ſeldom does any Man of Senſe 
make his Servant his Councellor, for fear of making him his Governour too. 
A Maſter for the moſt part keeps his choiceſt Goods lockt up from hissSei- 
vant, but much more his Mind. A Servant is to know nothing but his 
Maſter's Commands; and in theſe alſo not to knowthe Reaſon of them, 
Neither is he to ſtand aloof off from his Counſels only, but ſome- 
times from his Preſence alſo; and fo far as Decency is Duty, it is 
ſometimes his Duty to avoid him. But the Voice of Chriſt in his 
Goſpel is, Come to me all ye that are heavy laden. The Condition of a 
Servant ſtaves him off to a Diſtance $ but the Goſpel ſpeaks nothing 
but Allurement, Attractives, and Invitation. The Magiſterial Law bids 
the Perſon under it, Go, and he muſt go: But the Goſpel ſays to every 
| Believer, 
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Believer, Come, and he cometh, A Servant dwells remote from all Know- 


ledge of his Lord's Purpoſes, he lives as a kind of Foreigner under the 
ſame Roof; a Domeſtick, and yet a Stranger too, 

2dly, The Name of Servant imports a ſlavi and degenerous Awe 
of Mind; as it is in Rom. vill. 5. God has not given us the Spirit of Bon- 
dage again to fear. He who ſerves has ſtill the low and ignoble Reſtraints 
of Dread upon his Spirit; which in Bulineſs, and even in the midſt 
of Action, cramps and ties up his Activity. He fears his Maſter's Anger, 
but deſigns not his Favour. Quicken me (ſays David) with thy free $pi- 
rit, It is the Freedom of the Spirit that gives Worth and Life to the 
Performance, But a Servant commonly is leſs free in Mind than in 
Condition; his very Will ſeems to be in Bonds and Shackles, and De- 
fire it ſelf under a kind of Durance and Captivity, In all that a Ser- 
vant does he is ſcarce a voluntary Agent, but when he ſerves himſelf , 
All his Services otherwiſe, not flowing naturally from Propenſity and 
Inclination, but being drawn and forced from him by Terror and Co- 
ation. In any Work he is put to, let the Maſter withdraw his Eye, and 
he will quickly take off his Hand, 

' 3dly, The Appellation of Servant imports a mercenary Temper and 
D.tpolition z and denotes ſuch an one, as makes his Reward both the 
ſole Motive and Meaſure of his Obedience. He neither loves the thin 
commanded, nor the Perſon who commands it, but is wholly and on] 
intent upon, his own Emolument, All Kindneſſes done him, and all 
that is given him over and above what is ſtrictly juſt and bis due, makes 
him rather worſe than better, And this is an Obſervation that never 
fails, where any one has ſo much Bounty, or ſo little Wit, as to make 
the Experiment, For a Servant rarely or never aſcribes what he re- 
ceives, to the meer Liberality and Generolity of the Donor, but to his 
own Worth and Merit, and to the Need which he ſuppoſes there is 
of him; which Opinion alone will be ſure to make any one of a mean 
ſervile Spirit, inſolent and intolerable, 

And thus I have ſhewn what the Qualities of a Servant uſually are 
(or, at leaſt were in that Country, where our Saviour lived and con- 
verſed, when he ſpake theſe Words) which, no doubt, were the Cauſe 
why he would not treat his Diſciples (whom he deſigned to be of a 
quite contrary Diſpofition) with this Appellation. 

Come we therefore now in the next Place, to ſhew what is inclu— 
ded in that great Character, and Privilege which he was pleaſed to 
vouchſafe both to them, and to all Believers, in calling, and account- 
ing them his Friends. It includes in it (I conceive) theſe following Things, 

1. Freedom of Acceſs, Houſe and Heart, and all are open for the 
Reception of a Friend. The Entrance is not beſet with folemn, Ex- 
cuſes and lingring Delays; but the Paſſage is caſy, and free from all 
Obſtruction, and not only admits, but even invites the Comer, How 
different, for the moſt part, is the ſame Man from himſelf, as he ſuſtains 
the Perſon of a Magiſtrate, and as he ſuſtains that ofa Friend! As a Ma- 
giſtrate or great Officer he locks himſelf up from all Approaches by the 
multiply'd Formalities of Attendance, by the Diſtance of Ceremony and 
Grandeur; ſo many hungry Officers to be paſſed thro' ſo many Threſholds 
to be ſaluted, ſo many Days to be ſpent in waiting for an Opportu- 
nity of, perhaps, but half an Hour's Converſe. 

But when he is to be entertain'd, whoſe Friendſhip, not whoſe Buſi— 
neſs demands and Entrance; thoſe Formalities preſently diſappear, all 


Impediments vaniſh, and the Rigours of the Magiſtrate, ſubmit to the 


Endearments of a Friend. He opens and yields himfelf tothe Man of Buti- 
neſs with difficulty and reluctancy, but offers himſelf to the viſits of a Friend 
with Facility, and all the meeting 1 8 of Appetite and Deſire. The 
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Reception of one is as different from the Admiſſion of the other, as when the 
Earth falls open under the Inciſions of the Plough, and when it gapes and 
rcedily opens it ſelf to drink in the Dew of Heaven, or the je. 
reſhments of a Shower: Or there is as much Difference between them, 
as when a Man reaches out his Arms to take up a Burthen, and 
when he reaches them out to embrace. : 

'Tis confeſſed, that the vaſt Diſtance, that Sin had put between the 
offending Creature, and the offended Creatour, required the help of ſome 
great Umpire, and Interceſſor, to open him a new way of Acceſs to God; 
and this Chriſt did for us as Mediator, But we read of no Mediator 
to bring us to Chriſt; for though, being God by Nature, he dwells in 
the height of Majeſty, and the inacceſſible Glories of a Deity, yet to 
keep off all ſtrangeneſs between himſelf, and the Sons of Men, he has 
condeſcended to a Cognation and Conſanguinity with us, he has cloathed 
himſelf with Fleſhand Blood, that ſo he might ſubdue his Glories to a Poſſi- 
bility of humane Converſe. And therefore; he that denies himſelf 
an immediate Acceſs to Chriſt, affronts him in the great Relation of a 
Friend; and as opening himſelf both to our Perſons, and to our Wants, 
with the greateſt Tenderneſs, and the freeſt Invitation; There is none 
who acts a Friend by a Deputy, or can be familiar by Proxy. 

2. The ſecond Privilege of Friendſhip is a favourable Conſtruction of 
all the Paſſages between Friends, that are not of ſo high, and ſo malign 
a Nature, as to diſſolve the Relation, Love covers a multitude of Sins, 
ſays the Apoſtle, 1 Pet.4. 8. When a Scar cannot be taken away, the next kind 
Office is to hide it. Love is never ſo hl ind, as when it is to ſpy Faults. It is 
like the Painter, who being to draw the Picture of a Friend having a 
Blemiſh in one Eye, would Picture only the other fide of his Face. It is 
a Noble, and a great thing to cover the Blemiſhes, and to excuſe the 
failings of a Friend; to draw a Curtain before his Stains, and to diſplay 
his Perfections; to bury his Weakneſſes in Silence, but to proclaim his 
Vertues npon the Houſe-top. It is an Imitation of the Charities of 
Heaven, which, when the Creature lies proſtrate in the Weakneſs of 
T3 Sleep and Wearineſs, ſpreads the Coyering of Night and Darkneſs 

over it, to conceal it in that Condition; But as ſoon as our Spirits are 
refreſhed, and Nature returns to its Morning Vigour, God then bids the Sun 
riſe, and the Day ſhine upon us, both to advance and to ſhew that Activity. 
It is the ennobling Office of the Underſtanding, to correct the falla- 
cious and miſtaken Reports of Senſe, and to aſſure us that the Staff in 
the Water is ſtreight, though our Eye would tell us it is crooked. So 
it is the Excellency of Friendſhip to rectifie, or at leaſt to qualify the 
Malignity of thoſe Surmiſes, that would miſ-repreſent a Friend, and 
traduce him in our Thoughts, Am I told that my Friend has done me 
an Injury, or that he has committed any undecent Action? Why, the 
firſt Debt that I both owe to his Friendſhip and that he may challenge 
from mine, is rather to queſtion the Truth of the Report, than preſently 
to believe my Friend unworthy. Or, if Matter of Fact breaks out and 
blazes with too great an Evidence to be denied, or ſo much as doubted 
of; why ſtill there are other Lenitives, that Friendſhip will apply, be- 
fore it will be brought to the Decretory Rigours of a condemning Sen- 
tence. A Friend will be ſure to act the Part of an Advocate, before 
he will aſſume that of a Fudge. And there are few Actions ſo ill, (un- 
leſs they are of a very deep and black Tin&ure indeed) but will ad- 
mit of fome Extenuation, at leaſt from thoſe Common Topicks of Hu- 
mane Frailty ; ſuch as are Ignorance or Inadvertency, Paſſion or Surprize, 

Company or Sollicitation z with many other ſuch things, which may 
go a great way towards an excuſing of the Agent, though they 2 75 
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abſolutely juſtiſie the Ad ion. All which Apologies for, and Alleviati- 
ons of Faults, though they are the Heights of Humanity, yet they are 
not the Favours, but the Duties of Friendthip, Charity it felt Commands 
us, where we know no Ill, to think well of all. But Friendſhip, 
that always goes a Pitch higher, gives a Man a peculiar Right and Claim . 
to the good Opinion of his Friend. And, if we juſtly look upon a Prone- 
neſs to find Faults, as a very ill and a mean thing, we are to remem- 
ber, that a Proneneſs to believe them is next to it. 

We have ſeen the Demeanour of Friendſhip between Man and Man: 
But how is it, think we now, between Chriſt, and the Soul that de- 
pends upon him? Is he any ways hort in theſe Offices of Tenderneſs 
and Mitigation? No aſſuredly; but by infinite Degrees Superiour. For 
where our Heart does but Relent, his Melts, where our Eye pities, his 
Bowels yearn. How many Frowardneſſes of ours does he ſmorher, how 
many Indignities does he paſs by, and how many Affronts does he put up at 
our Hands, becauſe his Love is invincible, and his Friendſhip unchangeable 2 
He rates every Action, every ſinful Infirmity with theAllowances of Mercy; 
and never weighs the Sin, but together with it he weighs the force of the 
Inducement; how much of it is to be attributed to Choice, how much to 
the Violence of the Temptation, to the Stratagem of the Occaſion, and the 
yielding Frailties of weak Nature. 

Should we try Men, at that rate, that we try Chriſt, we ſhould quickly 
find, that the largeſt Stock of Humane Friendſhip would be too little 
for us to ſpend long upon. But his Compaſhon follows us with an in- 
finite Supply. He is God in his Fyiendſhip, as well as in his Nature, and 
therefore we ſinful Creatures are not took upon Advantages, nor con- 
ſumed in our Provocations. 

See this exemplified in his Behaviour to his Diſciples, while he was 
yet upon Earth: How ready was he to excuſe and cover their Infirmi- 
ties! At the laſt and bittereſt Scene of his Life, when he was ſo full 
of Agony and Horrour upon the Approach of a diſmal Death, and fo 
had moſt need of the Refreſhments of Society, and the friendly Aſſi- 
ſtances of his Diſciples; and when alſo he deſired no more of them, 
but only for a while to fit up and pray with Him, Yet they, like 
Perſons wholly untouched with his Agonies, and unmoved with his 
Paſfionate Entreaities, forget both his and their own Cares, and ſecurely 
ſleep away all Concern for him, or themſelves either, Now, what a 
fierce, and ſarcaſtick Reprehenſion may we imagine this would have drawn 
from the Friendſhips of the World, that act but to an Humane Pitch! 
and yet what a gentle one did it receive from Chriſt ! In Mat. 26. 40. 
No more than, What could you not watch with me for one hour ? And when 
from this Admonition they took only occaſion to redouble their Fault, 
and to ſleep again, ſo that upon a ſecond, and third Admonition they 
had nothing to plead for their unſeaſonable Drowſineſs, yet then Chriſt, 


Who was the only Perſon concerned to have reſented, and aggravated 


this their Unkindneſs, finds an Extenuation for it, when they them- 
ſelves could not. The Spirit indeed is willing (ſays he) but the Fleſb i, 
weak, As if he had ſaid, I know your Hearts, and am ſatisfied of your 
Affection, and therefore accept your Will, and compaſſionate your Weak- 
neſs. So benign, ſo gracious is the Friendſhip of Chriſt, ſo anſwerable 
to our Wants, ſo ſuitable to our Frailties, Happy that Man, who has 
a Friend to point out to him the Perfection of Duty, and yet to pardon 
him in the Lapſes of his Infirmity. 
3. The third Privilege of Friendſhip is a Sympathy in 7% and Grzef. 
When a Man ſhall have diffuſed his Life, his ſelf, and his whole 
Concernments ſo far, that he can weep his Sorrows with another's 
| | | Eyes ; 
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Eye's; when he has another Heart beſides his own, both to ſhare, and 
to ſupport his Griefs, and when, if his Joys overflow, he can treaſure 
up the Overplus and Redundancy of them in another Breaſt z ſo that 
he can (as it were) ſhake off the Solitude of a ſingle Nature, by dwel- 
ling in two Bodies at once, and living by anothers Breath, this ſurely 
is the Height, the very Spirit and Perfection of all humane Faculties, 
It is a true and happy Obſervation of that great Philoſopher the Lord 
Verulam, that this is the Benefit of Communication of our Minds to o- 
thers, That Sorrows by being Communicated grow leſs, and Toys greater, 
And indeed, Sorrow, likea Stream, loſes it ſelf in many Channels, and 
Joy, like a Ray of the Sun, reflects with a greater Ardour and Quick- 
neſs when it rebounds upon a Man from the Breaſt of his Friend, 
Now Friendſhip is the only Scene, upon which the Glorious Truth of 
this great Propoſition, can be fully acted and drawn forth. Which in- 
deed is a Summary Deſcription of the Sweets of Friendſhip z and the whole 
Life of a Friend, in the ſeveral Parts and Inſtances of it, is only a more 
diffuſe Comment upon, and a plainer Explication of this Divine Apho- 
riſm. Friendſhip never reſtrains a Pleaſure to a ſingle Fruition: But ſuch 
is the Royal Nature of this Quality, that it ſtill expreſſes it ſelf in the 


Style of Kings, as We do this, or that; and this is our Happineſs, and ſuch 


or ſuch a thing belongs to ur; when the immediate Poſſeſſion of it is 
veſted only in one, Nothing certainly in Nature, can ſo peculiarly 
gratifie the Noble Diſpoſitions of Humanity, as for one Man to ſee ano- 
ther ſo much himſelf, as to ſigh his Griefs, and groan his Pains, to ſing 
his Joys, and (as it were) to do and feel every thing by Sympathy, and 
ſecret in expreſſible Communications. Thus it is upou humane Account. 

Let us now ſee, how Chriſt ſuſtains and makes good this generous 
Quality of a Friend. And this we ſhall find fully ſet forth to us, in Heb, 
4. 15. Where he is ſaid to be a merciful High Prieſt, touched with the 
feeling of our Infirmitiesz and that in all our Afflict ion, be is afflited, Iſa, 
63. 9. And no doubt, with the ſame Bowels and Meltings of Aﬀecti- 
on, with which any tender Mother hears and bemoans the Groanings of 
her ſick Child, does Chriſt hear and ſympathize with the ſpiritual 
Agonies of a Soul under Deſertion, or the Preſſures of ſome ſtinging 
Affliction, It is enough that he underſtands the Exact Meaſures of our 
Strengths, and Weakneſſes; that he knows our Frame; as it is in Pſal. 
103. 14. And that he does not only know, but Emphatically, that he 
remembers alſo that weare but Duſi: Obſerve that ſignal Paſſage of his 
loving Commiſeration; as ſoon as he had riſen from the Dead, and 
met Mary Magdalen, in Mark 16. 7. he ſends this Meſſage of his 
Reſurrection by her. Go Tell my Diſciples and Peter, that I am riſen. 


What? was not Peter one of his Diſciples? Why then is he mentioned 


9 and by himſelf, as if he were exempted out of their Num- 
r? Why, we know into what a plunge he had newly caſt himſelf by 
denying his Maſter; upon occaſion of which he was now ſtruggling with 
all the Perplexities and Horrors of Mind imaginable, leaſt Chriſt might 
in like manner deny and diſown him before his Father, and fo repay 


one Denial with another. Hereupon Chriſt particularly applies the 


Comforts of his Reſurrection to him, as if he had ſaid, Tel! all my Diſcs- 
ples, but be ſure eſpecially to tell poor Peter, that 1 am riſen gow the 
Dead; and that, notwithſtanding his Denial of me, the Benefits of my 
Reſurrection belong to him, as much as to any of the reſt. This is the 
Privilege of the Saints, to have a Companion and a Supporter in all 
their Miſeries, in all the doubtful Turnings anddoleful Paſſages of their 
Lives. In ſumm, this Happineſs does Chriſt vouchſafe to all his, that as a 
Saviour he once ſuffered for them, and that as a Friend he always ſuffers with 
them. _ 
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4. The fourth Privilege of Friendſhip is that which is here ſpecified 
in the Text, a Communication of Secrets. A Boſom ſecret and a Bo- 
ſom friend are uſually put together, And this from Chriſt to the Soul, 
is not only Kindneſs, but alſo Honour and Advancement; *tis for him 
to vouch it one of his Privy-Council. Nothing under a Jewel is taken 
into the Cabinet. A ſecret is the Apple of our Eye; it will bear no 
Touch, nor Approach; we uſe to cover nothing, but what we account a 
Rarity. And therefore to communicate a Secret to any one, is to exalt 
him to one of the Royalties of Heaven, For none knows the Secrets of 
' a Man's Mind, but his God, his Conſcience, and his Friend. Nei- 
ther would any prudent Man let ſuch a thing go out of his own Heart, 
had he not another Heart beſides his own to receive it, 
Nov it was of old a Privilege, with which God was pleaſed to ho- 
nour ſuch as ſerved him at the Rate of an Extraordinary Obedience, thus 
to admit them to a Knowledge of many of his great Gounſels lock*d up 
from the reſt of the World, When God had deſigned the Deſtruction 
of Sodom, the Scripture repreſents him as unable to conceal that great 
Purpoſe from Abraham, whom he always treated as hzs Friend, and Ac- 
quaintance that 1s, not only with Love, but alſo with Intimacy and 


Familiarity, in Geneſ. 18. v. 17. And the Lord ſaid ſhall I hide from 


Abraham the thing that I go about to do? He thought it a Violation of 
the Rights of Friendſhip to reſerve his Deſign wholly to himſelf, And 


S. James tells us, in Jam. 2. 23. that Abraham was called the Friend of 


God: And therefore had a kind of Claim to the Knowledge of his Se- 
crets, and the Participation of his Counſels. Alſo in Exodus. 33. II. 
It is ſaid of God, that he ſpoke to Moſes as a Man ſpeaketh tohis Friend. And 
that, not only for the Familiarity and Facility of Addreſs, but alſo for 
the peculiar Communications of his Mind, Moſes was with him in the 
Retirements of the Mount, received there his Dictates, and his private 
Inſtructions, as his Deputy and Viceroy, and when the Multitude and 
Congregation of Iſrael were thundred away, and kept off from any ap- 
proach to it, he was honour d with an intimate and immediate admi- 
fon. The Prieſts indeed were taken into a near Attendance upon God; 
but ſtill there was a degree of a nearer Attendance upon God; but ſtill 
there was a degree of a nearer Converſe, and the Intereſt of a Friend 
was above the Privileges of the higheſt Servant. In Exod. 19. 24. thou 
ſhalt come up (ſays God) thou and Aaron with thee, but let not the Prieſts 
and the People break through to come up unto the Lord, leſt the Lord break 
forth upon them, And if we proceed, further, we ſhall till find a con- 
tinuation of the ſame Privilege: Pſalm 25. 14. The ſecret of the Lord 
is with them that fear him. Nothing is to be conceal'd from the other 
ſelf. To be a Friend, and to be Conſcious, are Terms equivalent. 

Now if God maintained ſuch Intimacies with thoſe, whom he loved, 
under the Law, (which was a Diſpenſation of greater Diſtance,) we may 
be ſure that under the Goſpel, (the very nature of which imports Con- 
deſcenſion, and Compliance) there muſt needs be the ſame, with much 
greater Advantage. And therefore when God had manifeſted himſelf in the 
Fleſp, how ſacredly did he preſerve this Privilege? How freely did Chriſt 
unboſom himſelf to his Diſciples? in Luke 8. 10. Vnto you (ſays he) it 
is given to know the myſteries of the Kingdom of God: But unto others in 
Parables; that ſeeing they might not ſee: Such ſhall be permitted to caſt 
an Eye into the Ark, and to look into the very Hoſy of Hol:zes, And 
again in Matth. 13. 17. Many Prophets and righteous Men have deſired 
to ſee thoſe things which ye ſee and have not ſeen them: and to hear thoſe thing s 
which ye hear, and have not heard them. Neither did he treat them with 
theſe Peculiarities of Favour in the extraordinary Difcoveries of the Goſpel 
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only, but alſo of thoſe incommunicable Revelations of the Divine Love, in 
reference to their own perſonal Intereſt in it. In Rev. 2. 17. To him that 
overcome:h will 1 give to eat of the hidden Manna, and will give him 2 
white Stone, and in the Stone a new Name written, which no Man knoweth, 
ſaving be that receiveth it. Aſſurance is a Rarity covered from the In- 
ſpection of the World. A Secret that none can know, but God, and 
the Perſon that is bleſſed with it. It is writ in a private Character, not 
to be read, nor underſtood but by the Conſcience, to which the Spi- 
rit of God has vouchſafed to decypher it, Every Believer lives upon 
an inward Proviſion of Comfort, that the World is a ſtranger to. 

Man will ſometimes need not only another Heart, but alſo another 
Head beſides his own. In Solitude there is not only Diſcomfort, but 
Weakneſs alſo. And that ſaying of the wiſe Man Eccleſ. 4. 10. Woe 
to him that is alone, is verified upon none ſo much, as upon the Friend. 
leſs Perſon : When a Man {hall be perplex'd with Knots and Pro. 
blems of Buſineſs and contrary Affairs; where the determination is 
dubious, and both Parts of the Contrariety ſeem equally weighty, ſo 
that which way ſoever the Choice determines, a Man is ſure to ven- 
ture a great Concern, How happy then is it to fetch in Aid from 
another Perſon, whoſe Judgment may be greater than my own, and 


whoſe Concernment is ſure not to be leſs! There are ſome Paſſages of 


a Man's Affairs that would quite break a ſingle Underſtanding, S0 
many intricacies, ſo many Labyrinths, are there in them, that the 
Succours of Reaſon fail, the very Force and Spirit of it being loſt in 
an actual Intention ſcattered upon ſeveral claſhing Objects at once; in 
which caſe the Interpoſal of a Friend is like the ſupply of a freſh 
Party to a beſieged, yielding City. 

Now Chriſt is not failing in this Office of a Friend alſo. For in 
that illuſtrious Prediction of Eſay g. 6, amongſt the reſt of his great 
Titles, he is called mighty Counſellor, And his Counſel is not only 
ſure, but alſo free, It is not under the Goſpel of Chriſt, as under ſome 
Laws of Men, where you muſt be forced to buy your Counſel, and 
oftentimes pay dear for bad Advice. No, he is a light to thoſe that ſit 
in Darkneſs. And no Man Fees the Sun, no Man Purchaſes the 
Light, nor errs, if he walks by it. The only Price, that Chriſt ſets 
upon his Counſel, is, That we follow it; and that we do that which 
is beſt for us to do, He is not only Light for vs to ſee by, but alſo 
Lieht for us to ſee with, He is Underſtanding to the Ignorant, and 
Eyes to the Blind : And whoſoever has both a faithful and a diſcreet 
Friend, to guide him in the dark, ſlippery, and dangerous Paſſages of 
his Life, may carry his Eyes in another Man's Head, and yet ſee never 
the worſe, In 1 Cor. 1. 30. the Apoſtle tells us, that Chriſt is made to 
us, not only San&ification and Redemption, but Wiſdom too: We are his 
Members, and it is but Natural, that all the Members of the Body ſhould 
be guided by the Wiſdom of the Head, 

And therefore let every Believer comfort himſelf in this high Pri- 
vilege, That in the great things, that concern his eternal Peace, he is 
not left to ſtand or fall by the uncertain Directions of his own Judeg- 
ment, No, ſad were his Condition if it ſhould be ſo, when he is to 
encounter an Enemy made up of Wiles and Stratagems, an old Ser- 

ent, and a long experienced Deceiver, and ſucceſsful at the Trade for 
ome thouſands of Years, 

The Inequality of the match, between ſuch an one, and the ſub- 
tileſt of us would quickly appear by a fatal Circumvention : There 
muſt be a Wi/dom from above to over-reach and maſter this Helliſh wiſ- 
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dom from beneath. And this every ſanctify'd Perſon is ſure of in his 
great Friend, in whom all the Treaſures of Wiſdom dwell, Treaſures that 
ow out, and are imparted freely both in Direction and Aſſiſtance to 
all that belong to him. He never leaves any of his, perplex'd, a- 
mazed, or bewildred, where the welfare of their Souls requires a bet- 
ter Judgment than their own, either to guide them in their Duty, 
or to diſentangle them from a Temptation, Whoſoever has Chriſt 
for his Friend, ſhall be ſure of Counſel, and whoſoever is his own 
Friend, will be ſure to obey 1t. 

6. The laſt and crowning Privilege, or rather property of Friend- 
ſhip is Conſtancy. He only is a Friend, whoſe Friendihip lives as long 
as himſelf; and who ceaſes to Love, and to Breath at the ſame inſtant. 
Not that I yet ſtate Conſtancy in ſuch an abſurd, ſenceleſs, and ir- 
rational Continuance in Friendihip, as no Injuries, or Provocations 
whatſoever, can break it off, For there are ſome Injuries that extin- 
guiſh the very Relation between Friends. In which Caſe, a Man ceaſes 
to be a Friend, not from any Inconſtancy in his Friendthip, but from 
Defect of an Object for his Friendſhip to exert it ſelf upon. It is one 
thing for a Father to ceaſe to be a Father, by caſting off his Son ; 
and another for him to ceaſe to be ſo, by the Death of his Son. In 
this the Relation is at an end for want of a Correlate: So in Friend- 
ſhip, there are ſome Paſſages of that high and hoſtile Nature, that 
they really and properly conſtitute and denominate the Perſon guilty 
of them, an Enemy; and if ſo, how can the other Perſon poſſibly con- 
tinue a Friend, ſince Friendihip eilentially requires that it be between 
Two at leaſt; and, there can be no Friendihip, where there are not 
Two Friends ? 

No body is bound to look upon his Backbiter, or his Underminer; 
his Betrayer, or his Oppreſſor, as his Friend. Nor indeed, is it poſſible 
that he thould do ſo, unleſs he could alter the Conſtitution and Gr- 
der of Things, and eſtabliſh a new Nature, and a new Morality in 
the World, For to remain unſenſible of ſuch Provocations, is not 
Conſtancy, but Apathy. And therefore they diſcharge the Perſon, ſo 
treated, from the proper Obligations, of a Friend ; though Chriſtianity, 
I confeſs, binds him to the Duties of a Neighbour, 

But to give you the true Nature, and Meaſures of Conſtancy; it 


is ſuch a ſtability, and firmneſs of Friendſhip, as over-looks and paſtes 


by all thoſe leſſer failures of Kindneſs and Reſpect, that partly through 


Paſſion, partly through Indiſcretion, and ſuch other Frailties incident 


to Humane Nature, a Man may be ſometimes guilty of, and yet ſtil} 
retain the ſame habitual Good-will, and prevailing Propenſity of Mind 
to his Friend, that he had before. And whoſe Friendthip ſoever is 
of that Strength, and Duration, as to ſtand its ground againſt, and 
remain unſhaken by ſuch Aſſaults; (which yet are ſtrong enough to 
ſhake down and annihilate the Friendſhip of little puny Minds; ) 
ſuch an one (I ſay) has reached all the true meaſures of Conſtancy; 
His Friendſhip is of a noble Make, and a laſting Conſiſtency; it re- 
ſembles Marble, and deſerves to be wrote upon it. 

But how few Tempers in the World, are of that magnanimous 
Frame, as to reach the heights of ſo great a Vertue: Many offer at 
the Effects of Friendſhip, but they do not laſt; they are promiſing in 
the Beginning, but they fail, and jade, and tire in the Profecution. 
For moſt People in the Word are acted by Levity, and Humour, 
by ſtrange and irrational Changes. And how often may we meet with 
thoſe, who are one while courteous, civil, and obliging, (at leaſt to their 
Proportion ;) but within a ſmall time after, are ſo ſupercilious, ſharp, 
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troubleſome, fierce, and exceptious, that they are not only ſhort of 
the true Character of Friendſhip, but become the very Sores and 
Burthens of Society? Such low, ſuch worthleſs Diſpoſitions, how ez. 
ſily are they diſcovered; how juſtly are they deſpifed 2 But now that we 
may paſs from one Contrary to another z Chriſt, who is the ſame ye. 
ſterday, to day, and for ever, in his Being, is ſo alſo in his Affection. 
He is not of the Number, or Nature, of thoſe pitiful, mean Preten. 


ders to Friendſhip, who perhaps will love and ſmile upon you one 


Day, and not ſo much as know you the next: Many of which ſor; 
there are in the World, who are not ſo much courted outwardly, but 
that inwardly they are deteſted much more, | 
Friendihip is a kind of Covenant; and moſt Covenants run up. 
on mutual Terms and Conditions, And therefore ſo long as we are 
Exact in fulfilling the Condition on our Parts, I mean, exact ac- 
cording to the meaſures of $encerity, though not of Perfection, we 
may be ſure that Chrift will not fail in the leaſt Joza to fulfil every 
thing on his, The fayour of Relations, Patrons and Princes, is uncer- 
tain tickliſh and variable; and the Friendihip which they take up, 
upon the Accounts of Judgment, and Merit, they moſt times lay down 
out of Humour, But the Friendſhip of Chriſt has none of theſ> 
weakneſſes, no ſuch hollowneſs or unſoundneſs in it. For neither Prin- 


cipalities nor Powers, things preſent, nor things to come; no, nor all the 


rage and malice of Hell ſhall be able to pluck the meaneſt of Chriſts 
Friends out of his Boſom. For, whom he loves, he loves to the End, 
Now from the Particulars hitherto diſcourſed of, we may inferr and 


learn theſe two things: 1. The Excellency, and Value of Friendſhip, 


Chriſt the Son of the moſt high God, the ſecond Perſon in the glorious 
Trinity, took upon him our Nature, that he might give a great Inſtance 
and Example of this Vertue z and condeſcended to be a Man, only that 
he might be a Friend. Our Creator, our Lord and King he was before; 
but he would needs come down from all this, and in a ſort become our 
Equal, that he might partake of that Noble Quality that is properly be- 
tween Equals, Chriſt took not upon him Fleſhand Blood, that he might 
conquer and rule Nations, lead Armies, or poſſeſs Palaces 5 but that he 
might have the Relenting, the Tenderneſs, and the Compaſſions of Hu- 
mane Nature, which render it properly capable of Friendſhip; and, in 
a word, that he might have our Hear: and we have his. God himſelf 
ſets Friendſhip above all Conſiderations of Kindred or Conſanguinity, as 


the greateſt Ground and Argument of mutual Endearment, in Deut. 15. 


6. If thy Brother, the Son of thy Mother, thy Son, or thy Daughter, or the 
Wife of thy Boſom, or thy Friend, which is as thine own Soul, entice thee 
to go and ſerve other Gods, thou ſhalt not conſent unto him, The Emphaſis 
of the Expreſſion 1s very remarkable, it being a Gradation, or Aſcent, 
by ſeveral degrees of Dearneſs, to that which is the Higheſt of all. Nei- 
ther Wife, nor Brother, Son nor Dauzgbter, though the neareſt in Cog- 
nation, are. allowed to ſtand in Competition with a Friend; who if he 
fully anſwers the Duties of that great Relation, is indeed better, and 
more valuable, than all of them put together, and may ſerve inſtead of 
them; ſo that he, who has a firm, a worthy and ſincere Friend, may 
want all the reſt, without m7/ing them. That which lies in a Man's 
Boſom, ſhould be dear to him; but that which lies within his Heart, 
ought to be much dearer. 2, In the next Place, we learn from hence 
the high Advantage of becoming truly Pious and Religious. When we 
have ſaid and done all; it is only the true Chriſtian, and the Reli- 
glous Perſon, who 1s, or can be ſure of a Friend ; ſure of obtain- 
ing, ſure of keeping him, But as for the Friendſhip of the World: 

when 
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when a Man ſhall have done all that he can to make one his Friend, 
imploy'd the utmoſt of his Wit and Labour, beaten his Brains, and 
emptied his Purſe, to create an Endearment between him and the 
Perſon, whoſe Friendihip he deſires, he may, in the end, upon all theſe 
Endeavours and Attempts, be forced to write Vanity and Fruſtration : 
For, by them all, he may at laſt be no more able to getinto the other's 
Heart, than he is to thruſt his Hand into a Pillar of Braſs, The Man's 
Affe tion, amidſt all theſe Kindneſſes done him, remaining wholly un- 
concerned, and impregnable; juſt like a Rock, which being plied con- 
tinually by the Waves, ſtill throws them back again into the Boſom of 
the Sea that ſent them, but is not at all moved by any of them, 

People at firſt, while they are young and raw, and ſoft natured, are 
apt to think it an eaſie thing to gain Love, and reckon their own Friend- 
ſhip, a ſure price of another Man's: But when Experience ſhall have 
once opened their Eyes, and ſhewed them the hardneſs of moſt Hearts, 
the hollowneſs of others, and the Baſeneſs and Ingratitude of almoſt all, 
they will then find, that a Friend zs the gift of God; and that he only, 
who made Hearts, can unite them. For it is he, who creates thoſe Sym- 
pathies, and ſutablenelles of Nature, that are the Foundation of all true 
Friendihip, and then by his Providence brings Perſons ſo affected to- 

ether. 

_ It is an Expreſſion frequent in Scripture, but infinitely more fignifi- 
cant, than at firſt it is uſually obſerved to be: Namely, That God gave 
ſuch or ſuch a Perſon grace or favour. in another's Eyes, As for Inſtance, 
in Geneſ. XXXIX. 21. it is ſaid of Joſeph, That the Lord was with him, and 
gave him favour in the fight of the Keeper of the Priſon, Still it is an in- 
viſible Hand from Heaven, that ties this Knot and mingles Hearts and 
Souls, by ſtrange, ſecret, and unaccountable Conjunctions. 

That Heart ſhall ſurrender it ſelf, and its Friendthip, to one Man, at 
firſt view, which another has, in vain, been laying Siege to for many 
Years, by all the repeated Acts of Kindneſs imaginable, 

Nay, ſo far is Friendſhip from being of any humane Production, 
that, unleſs Nature be pre- diſpoſed to it, by its own Propenſity or In- 
clination, no Arts of Obligation ſhall be able to abate the ſecret Hatreds, 
and Hoſtilities of ſome Perſons towards others, No Friendly Offices, no 
Addreſſes, no Benefits whatſoever, thall ever alter or allay that Dia- 
bolical Rancour, that frets and ferments in ſome helliſh Breaſts, but 
that upon all occaſions it will foam out at its foul Mouth in Slander 
and Invective, and ſometimes bite too in a ſhrewd Turn or a ſecret Blow. 
This is true and undeniable upon frequent Experience; and happy thoſe 
who can learn it at the Coſt of other Men's. 

But now, on the contrary, he who will give up his Name to Chriſt 
in Faith unfeigned, and a ſincere Obedience to all his Righteous Laws, 


all be ſure to find Love for Love, and Friendſhip for Friendſhip, The 


Succeſs is certain and infallible; and none ever yet miſcarried in the 


Attempt. For Chriſt freely offers his Friendſhip to all; and ſets no other 


rate upon ſo vaſt a purchaſe, but only that we would ſuffer him to be 
our Friend. Thou perhaps ſpendeſt thy precious time in waiting upon 
ſuch a great One, and thy Eſtate in preſenting him; and, probably af- 
ter all, haſt no other reward, but ſometimes to be /miled upon, and al- 
ways to be ſmiled at; and when thy greateſt and moſt preſſing Occati- 
ons ſhall call for Succour and Relief, then to be deſerted and caſt off, and 
not known. | 

Now, I ſay, turn the Stream of thy Endeavours another way, and 


: beſtow but half that hearty, ſedulous Attendance upon thy Saviour, 


in the Duties of Prayer and Mortification; and be at half that Ex- 
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pence in Charitable Works, by relieving Chriſt in his poor Mem. 
bers, and, in a word, ſtudy as much to pleaſe him who died for thee, 
as thou doſt to court and humour thy great Patron, Who cares not 


for thee, and thou jhalt make him thy Friend for ever; a Friend, Who 


ſhall own thee in thy loweſt Condition, ſpeak Comfort to thee in all 
thy Sorrows, Counſel thee in all thy Doubts, Anſwer all thy Wants, 
and, in a Word, never leave thee nor forſake thee, But when all the 
hopes that thou haſt raiſed upon the Promiſes, or ſuppoſed Kindneges 
of the faſtidious, and fallacious great Ones of the World thall fail, and 
upbraid thee to thy Face, he ſhall then take thee into his Boſom 
embrace, cherith, and ſupport thee; and, as the Pſalmiſt expreſſes it, 


He ſball guide thee with his Counſel here, and afterwards receive thee 
into Glory. 


To which God of his Mercy vouchſafe to bring us all; To whom be rey: 
dred and aſcribed, &c. Amen, 


> : 
MALI 
— — 
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A Diſcourſe againſt long Extemporary Prayers: 
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Koe 4. 


Be not raſh with thy Mouth, and let not thine 
Heart be haſty to utter any thing before God. 
for God is in Heaven, and thou upon Earth; 
therefore let thy Words be few. 


20 


E have here the wiſeſt of Men inſtructing us 
how to behave our ſelves before God in his 
own Houſe, and particularly when we addreſs 
to him in the moſt important of all Duties, 
which is Prayer. Solomon had the honour to 
be ſpoken to by God himſelf, and therefore, in 
all likelihood, none more fit to teach us how 
to ſpeak to God. A great Privilege certainly for 
Duſt and Aſhes to be admitted to; and there- 

fore it will concern us to manage it ſo, that in theſe our Approaches 

to the King of Heaven, his Goodneſs may not cauſe us to forget his 

Greatneſs, nor (as it is but too uſual for Subjects to uſe Privilege a- 

gainſt Prerogative) his Honour ſuffer by his Condeſcenſion. 

In the Words we have theſe three Things obſervable. 

1. That whoſoever appears in the Houſe of God, and particularly 
in the way of Prayer, ought to reckon himſelf, in a more eſpecial 
manner, placed in the Sight and Preſence of God. 

2. That the vaſt and infinite diſtance between God and him, ought 
to create in him all imaginable Awe and Reverence, in ſuch his Ad- 
dreſſes to God, 
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3dly, and Laſtly, That this Reverence required of him, is to conſiſt 
in a ſerious preparation of his Thoughts, and a ſober government of 
his Expreſſions: Neither is 515 Mouth to be raſh, nor his Heart to be 
haſty, in uttering any thing before God, 


Theſe things are evidently contained in the Words, and do as evi 
dently contain the whole Senſe of them. But I ſhall gather them 
all into this one Propoſition z Namely, 

That Premeditation of Thought, and Brevity of Expreſſion, are the 
great Ingredients of that Reverence, that is required to a pious, acceptable, 
and devout Prayer, OI 

For the better handling of which, we will, in the firſt place, con- 
ſider how, and by what way it is, that Prayer works upon, or prevails 
with God, for the obtaining of the things we pray for. Concerning 
which, I ſhall lay down this General Rule, That the g: by which 
Prayer prevails with God, is wholly different from that, by which it 
prevails with Men. And to give you this more particularly, 

1. Firſt of all, it prevails not with God by way of Infor mation or 
Notification of the Thing to Him, which we defire of Him, With 
Men indeed, this is the common, and with wiſe Men the chief, and 
' ſhould be the only way of obtaining what we ask of them, We re- 
preſent, and lay before them our Wants and Indigencies, and the 
Miſery of our Condition; which being made known to them, the 
Quality and Condition of the Thing asked for, and of the Perſons 
who ask it, induces them to give that to us, and to do that for us, 
which we Deſire and Petition for: But it is not ſo in our Addrefies 
to God; for He knows our Wants, and our Conditions better than 
we ourſelves : He is before-hand with all our Prayers, Matth. vi. 8. 
Jour Father knoweth what things ye have need of before ye ask him: And 
in Pſal. cxxxix. 2. Thou underſtandeſt my Thought afar off. God knows 
our Thoughts before the very Heart that conceives them. And how 
then can he, who is but of Yeſterday, ſuggeſt any thing new to 
that eternal Mind! How can Ignorance inform Omniſcience ! 

24ly, Neither does Prayer prevail with God by way of Perſuaſion, 
or working upon the Aﬀections, ſo, as thereby to move him to 
Pity or Compaſſion. This indeed is the moſt uſual, and moſt ef- 
fectual way to prevail with Men; who, for the generality are, one 
part Reaſon, and nine parts Affection. So that one of a voluble Tongue, 
and a dextrous Inſinuation, may do what he will with vulgar Minds, 
and with wiſe Men too, at their weak times. But God, who is as 
void of Paſſion, or Affection, as he is of Quantity, or Corporeity, is 
not to be dealt with this way. He values not our Rhetorick, nor 
our pathetical Harangues. He who applies to God, applies to an In- 
finite Almighty Reaſon, a pure Act, all Intelle&, the firſt Mover, and 
therefore not to be moved, or wrought upon Himſelf. In all Paſ- 
ſion the Mind ſuffers (as the very Signification of the Word imports) 
but abſolute, entire Perfection cannoc ſuffer ; it is and muſt be im- 
J moveable, and by conſequence impaſſible. And therefore in the Third 
and Laſt Place, much leſs is God to be prevailed upon by Importu— 
[ nity, and (as it were) wearying him into a Conceſſion of what we 
beg of him. Though with Men, we know, this alſo is not unuſual. 
A notable Inſtance of which we have in Luke xvili. 4, 5. where the 
unjuſt Judge being with a reſtleſs Vehemence ſued to tor Juſtice, ſays 
; thus within himſelf : Though fear not God, nor regard Man, yet be- 
cauſe this Widow troubleth me I will avenge her, leſt by her continual 
coming ſhe weary me. 


In 
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In like manner, how often are Beggars relieved only for their eager and 
rude Importunity; not that the Perſon who relieves them, is thereby in- 
formed or ſatisfied of their real Want, nor yet moved to pity them by 
all their Cry and Cant, but to rid himſelf from their vexatious Noiſe 
and Din; ſo that to purchaſe his Quiet by a little Alms, he gratifies 
the Beggar; but indeed rel ieve, himſelf. But now, this way is further 
from prevailing with God, than either of the former. For as Omniſci- 
ence is not to be informed, ſo neither is Omnipotence to be wearied, 
We may much more eaſily think to clamour the Sun and Stars out of 
their Courſes, than to word the great Creatorof them out of the ſteady pur- 
poſes of his own Will, by all the vehemence and loudneſs of Petitions, 
Men may tire themſelves with their own Prayers, but God is not to be 
tired, The rapid motion, and whirl of things here below, interrupts 
not the inviolable Reſt and Calmneſs of the nobler Beings above, While 
the Winds roar and bluſter here in the Firſt and Second Regions of the 
Air, there is a Perfect ſerenity in the Third, Men's Deſires cannot con- 
troul God's Decrees, 

And thus I have ſhewn, that the Three ways by which Men prevail 
with Men, in their Prayers and Applications to them, have no Place at 
all, in giving any Efficacy to their Addreſſes to God. | 

But you will ask then, Upon what account is it, that Prayer becomes 
prevalent and efficacious with God, ſo as to procure us the good things 
we pray for? I anſwer upon this; That it is the fulfilling of that Condi- 
tion, upon which God has freely promiſed to convey his Bleſſings to Men, 
God, of his own abſolute, unaccountable good Will and Pleaſure, has 
thought fit to appoint and fix upon this, as the means by which he 
will ſupply and anſwer the Wants of Mankind. As for inſtance, ſup- 
poſe a Prince ſhould declare to any one of his Subjects, that if he ſhall 
appear before him every Morning in his Bed-chamber, he ſhall receive 
of him a thouſand Talents. We muſt not here imagine, that the Sub- 
jet, by making this appearance, does either move or perſuade his Prince 
to give him ſuch a Sum of Money: No, he only performs the Condi- 
tion of the Promiſe, and thereby acquires a Right to the thing promiſed, 
He does indeed hereby engage his Prince to give him this Sum, though 
he does by no means perſuade him: Or rather, to ſpeak more ſtrictly 
and properly the Prince's own Juſtice, and Veracity, 1s an Engagement 
upon the Prince himſelf, to make good his Promiſe to him, who ful- 
hls the Conditions of it. 

But you will ſay, That upon this ground it will follow, that when 
weobtain any thing of God by Prayer, we have it upon Claim of Juſtice, 
and not by Way of Gift, as a free Reſult of his Bounty, 

I anſwer; that both theſe are very well conſiſtent; for though he, 
who makes a Promiſe upon a certain Condition, is bound in Juſtice, 
upon the fulfilling of that Condition, to perform his Promiſe; yet it 
was perfectly Grace and Goodneſs, Bounty and free Mercy, that firſt 
induced him to make the Promiſe, and particulary to ſtate the Tenour of 
it, upon ſuch a Condition, If we confeſs our Sins, ſays the Apoſtle, 1 
John i. 9. God ts faithful and juſt to forgive us our Sins, Can any 
thing be freer, and more the Effect of meer Grace, than the Forgiveneſs 
of Sins? And yet it is certain from this Scripture and many more, that 
lt is firmly promiſed us upon Condition of a penitent hearty Confeſſion 
of them; and conſequently as certain it is, that God ſtands oblig'd here 
even by his Faithfulneſs and Fuſtice, to make good this his Promi ſe of 
Forgiveneſs to thoſe who come up to the Terms of it by ſuch a Confeſſion, 


In like manner, for Prayer, in reference to the good Things pray'd 


for. He who prays for a thing, as God has appointed him, gets there- 
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by a Right to the thing prayed for: But it is a Right not ſpringing from 
any Merit or Condignity, either in the Prayer it ſelf, or the Perſon 
who makes it, nor to the Bleſſing, which he prays for; but from God's Ye. 
racity, Truth and Juſtice, who having appointed Prayer as the Conditi- 
on of that Bleſſing, cannot but ſtand to what he himſelf had appointed, 
though that he did appoint it, was the free Reſult and Determination 
of his own Will. | 

We have a full Account of this whole Matter from God's own Mouth, 
in Pſalm 50. Call upon me (ſays God) in the Day of Trouble, and I will de- 
liver thee, Theſe are evidently the Terms upon which God anſwers 
Prayers: in which Caſe there is no doubt, but the Deliverance is ſtill of 
more Worth than the Prayer; and there is as little doubt alſo, that with- 
out ſuch a previous Declaration made on God's Part, a Perſon ſo in Trouble 
or Diſtreſs, might pray his Heart out, and yet God not be in the leaſt 
obliged by all his Prayers, either in Juſtice or Honour, or indeed ſo 
much as in Mercy to deliver him; for Mercy is free, and Miſery can- 
not oblige it. In a Word, Prayer procures Deliverance from Trouble, juſt 
as Naaman's dipping himſelf ſeven times in Jordan, procured him a De- 
liverance from his Leproſie; not by Vertue in itſelf adequate to ſo great 
an Effect, you may be ſure; but from this, That it was appointed by 
God as the Condition of his Recovery; and ſo obliged the Power of 
him, who appointed it, to give force and vertue to his own Inſtituti- 
on, beyond what the Nature of the Thing it ſelf could otherwiſe 
have raiſed it to. 

Let this therefore be fix'd upon, as the Ground-work of what we are 


to ſay upon this Subject: That Prayer prevails with God for the Bleſſing 


that we pray for, neither by Way of Information, nor yet of Perſuaſicn, and 
much leſs by the Importunity of him who prays, and leaſt of all by any Worth 
in the Prayer itſelf, equal to the Thing prayed for; bur it prevails ſolely and 
entirely upon this Account, that it is freely appointed by God, as the ſtated, 
allowed Condition, upon which he will diſpence his Bleſſings to Mankind, 

But before I diſmiſs this Conſideration, it may be enquired ; M hence 
it is that Prayer, rather than any other thing, comes to be appointed 
by God for this Condition. In anſwer to which, tho' God's Sovereign 
Will be a ſufficient Reaſon of its own Counſels and Determinations, 
and conſequently a more than ſufficient Anſwer to all our Enquiries 
yet ſince God in his infinite Wiſdom ſtill adapts Means to Ends, and 
never appoints a Thing to any uſe, but what 1t has a particular, and 
a natural Fitneſs for; I ſhall therefore preſume to aſſign a Reaſon, why 
Prayer, before all other things, ſhould be appointed to this noble uſe, 
of being the Condition and glorious Conduit, whereby to derive the 
Bounties of Heaven upon the Sons of Men, And it is this; becauſe 
Prayer of all other Acts of rational Nature, does moſt peculiarly qua- 
lify a Man to be a fit Object of the Divine Favour, by being moſt emi- 
nently and properly an Ad of Dependance upon God: Since to pray, or 
beg a thing of another, in the very Nature and Notion of it, imports 
theſe two Things : 1. That the Perſon praying ſtands in need of ſome 
Good, which he is not able by any Power of his own to procure for 
himſelf: And, 2. That he acknowledges it in the Power and Pleaſure 
of the Perſon, whom he prays to, to conferr it upon him. And this 
is properly that which Men call to depend, 

But ſome may reply; There is an univerſal Dependance of all things 
upon God; for as much as, He being the great Fountain, and Source 
of Being firſt created, and ſince ſupports them by the word of his Power; 
and conſequently that this Dependance belongs indifferently to the Wicked 
as well as to the Juſt, whoſe Prayer nevertheleſs is declared an Abomins- 
tion to God, But 
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But to this the Anſwer is obvious, That the Dependance here ſpok en 
of, is meant, not of a Natural, but of a Moral Dependance. The firſt is 
neceſiary, the other voluntary. The firſt common to all, the other proper 
to the Pious, The firſt reſpects God barely as a Creator, the other addreſſes to 
him as a Father. Now ſucha Dependance upon God it 1s, that is properly 
ſeen in Prayer. And being ſo, if we thould in all humble Reverence 
ſet ourſelves to examine the Wiſdom of the Divine Proceeding in 
this Matter, even by the Meaſures of our own Reaſon, what could be 
more rationally thought of for the propereſt Inſtrument, to bring down 
God's Bleſſings upon the World, than ſuch a Temper of Mind, as 
makes a Man diſow all Ability in himſelf to ſupply his own Wants, 
and at the ſame time own a tranſcendent Fulneſs and Sufficiency in 
God to do it for him? And what can be more agreeable to all Prin— 
ciples, both of Reaſon and Religion, than that a Creature endued with 
Underſtanding and Will, ſhould acknowledge that Dependance upon 
his Maker, by a free act of Choice, which other Creatures have upon 
him, only by Neceſſity of Nature? 15 

But ſtill, there is one Objection more againſt our foregoing Adertion, 
viz. That Prayer obtains the things prayed for, only as a Condition, and 
not by way of Importunity or Perſuaſion , For is not Prayer ſaid to pre- 
vail by Frequency, Luke xvii. 7: and by Fervency or Earneſtneſs in 
James v. 16. and is not this a fair Proof that God is importuned and 
perſuaded into a Grant of our Petitions ? | | 

To this I anſwer two Things: 1. That whereſoever God is ſaid to 
anſwer Prayers, either for their Frequency or Fervency, 1t is ſpoken of 
him only, 4 eee according to the manner of Men; and, conſe- 
quently, ought to be underſtood only of the Eyed or iſſue of ſuch 
Prayers, in the Succeſs certainly attending them, and not of the man- 
ner of their Efficiency, that it is by perſuading, or working upon the 
Paſſions ; As if we ſhould ſay, frequent, fervent, and importunate Pray- 
ers, are as certainly followed with God's grant of the Thing pray'd 
for, as Men uſe to grant that, which being overcome by exceſſive 
Importunity, and Perſuaſion, they cannot find in their Hearts to deny. 
24ly, I anſwer farther ; That frequency and fervency of Prayer prove 
effectual, to procure of God the Things pray'd for, upon no other ac- 
count, but as they are Acts of Dependance upon God : which Depen- 
dance we have already proved to be that thing elentially included 
in Prayer, for which God has been pleaſed to make Prayer the Con- 
dition, upon which he determines to grant Men ſuch things as they 
need, and duly apply to him for, So that ſtill there is nothing of 
Perſuaſion in the Caſe. 

And thus having ſhewn (and J hope fully and clearly) how Prayer 
operates towards the obtaining of the Divine Bleſſings; namely, as a 
Condition appointed by God for that purpoſe, and no otherwiſe : And 
Withal, for what Reaſon it is ſingled out of all other Acts of a rational 
Nature, to be this Condition; namely, becauſe it is the grand Inſtance 
of ſuch a Nature's Dependance upon God: We ſhall now from the ſame 
Principle inferr alſo, Upon what account the higheſt Reverence of God 
is ſo indiſpenſably required of us in Prayer, and all fort of Irreverence 
ſo diametrically oppolite to, and deſtructive of the very Nature of it. 
And it will appear, to be upon this, That in what Degree any one 
lays aſide his Reverence of God, in the ſame he alſo quits his Depen- 
dance upon him: Foraſmuch as in every irreverent Act, a Man treats 
God, as if he had indeed no need of him, and behaves himſelf, as if 
he ſtood upon his own bottom, abſolute and ſelf-ſufficient. This is 
the natural Language, the true Signification and Import of all Irreverence. 
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Now in all Addreſſes, either to God or Man, by Speech, our Re- 
verence to them muſt conſiſt of, and ſhew it ſelf in, theſe two 
things. | 

ER, A careful Regulation of our Thoughts that are to dictate, 
and to govern our Words; which is done by Premeditation : And, 
Secondly, a due ordering of our Words, that are to proceed from, and 
to expreſs our Thoughts; which 1s done by Pertinence and 
of Expreſſion. a bo 

David directing his Prayer to God, joins theſe two together, as the 
two great, integral Parts of it, in Pſalm 19. 14. Let the Word, , 
my Mouth, and the Meditations of my Heart, be acceptable in thy ſight 
O Lord. So that, it ſeems, his Prayer adequately and entirely conſiſted 
of thoſe two things, Meditation and Expreſſion, as it were, the Mat- 
ter and Form of that noble Compoſure. There being no mention 
at all of Diſtortion of Face, ſanctified Grimace, ſolemn Wink, or foam- 
ing at the Mouth, and the like; all which are Circumſtances of 
Prayer of a later date, and brought into requeſt by thoſe fantaſtick 
Zealots, who had a way of praying, as aſtoniſhing to the Eyes, as to 
the Ears of thoſe that heard them. Well then, the firſt Ingredient 
of a pious, and reverential Prayer, is a previous regulation of the 
Thoughts, as the Text expreſſes it moſt emphatically ; Let not thy 
Heart be haſty to utter any thing before God; that is, in other Words, 
Let it not venture to throw out 1ts crude, extemporary, ſudden and 
miſhapen Conceptions in the Face of infinite Perfection. Let not the 
Heart conceive and bring forth together, This is monſtrous and un- 
natural. All Abortion is from Infirmity and Defect. And time is 
required to form the Iſſue of the Mind, as well as that of the Body. 
The fitneſs, or unfitneſs of the firſt Thoughts, cannot be judged of, 
but by reflexion of the ſecond: And be the Invention never ſo fruit- 
ful, yet in the Mine, as in the Earth, that which is caſt into it, muſt 
lie hid and covered for a while, before it can be fit to ſhoot forth. 
Theſe are the Methods of Nature, and it is ſeldom but the Ads of 
Religion conform to them, : 

He who is to pray, would he ſeriouſly Judge of the Work that is 
before him, has more to conſider of, than either his Heart can hold, 
or his Head well turn it ſelf to. Prayer is one of the greateſt, and the 
hardeſt Works, that a Man has to do in this World; and was ever 
any thing difficult, or glorious, atchieved by a ſuddain Caſt ofa Thought? 
a flying Stricture of the Imagination? Preſence of Mind is indeed good, 
but Haſte is not ſo, And therefore, let this be concluded upon, That 
in the Buſineſs of Prayer, to pretend to Reverence, when there is 
no Premeditation, is both Impudence and Contradiction. 

Now this Premeditation ought to reſpect theſe three things : 1, The 
Perſon, whom we pray to. 2, The Matter of our Prayers; And, 3, The 
Order and Diſpoſition of them. 

1. And firſt, for the Perſon whom we pray to, The ſame is to imploy, 
who muſt needs alſo non-plus and aſtoniſh thy Meditations, and be made 
the Octject of thy Thoughts, who infinitely tranſcends them. For all 
the knowing and reaſoning Faculties of the Soul, are utterly baffled, 
and at a loſs, when they offer at any Idea of the great God. Never- 
theleſs, ſince it is hard, if not impoſſible, to imprint an Awe upon the 
Aſſections, without ſuitable Notions firſt formed in the Ap 


. 1 
we muſt in our Prayers endeavour at leaſt, to bring theſe as near to 


God, as we can, by conſidering ſuch of his Divine Perfections, as have, 
by their Effects, in a great meaſure, maniteſted themſelves to our Senſes, 
and, in a much greater, to the Diſcourſes of our Reaſon, | 
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As firſt, conſider with thy ſelf, how great and glorious a Being that 
muſt needs be, that raiſed ſo vaſt and beautiful a Fabrick, as this of the 
World, out of Nothing, with the breath of his Mouth, and can and will, 
with the ſame, reduce 1t to Nothing again , and then conſider, that this 
is that high, amazing imcomprehenſible Being, whom thou addrefſeſt thy 
pitiful ſelf to in Prayer. 

Conlider next, his Infinite, All-ſearching Knowledge, which looks 
through and through the moſt ſecret of our Thoughts, ranſacks every 
corner of the Heart, ponders the moſt inward Deſigns and Ends of the 
Soul in all a Man's Actions. And then conſider, That this is the God, 
whom thou haſt to deal with in Prayer; the God, who obſerves the 
poſtures, the frame and motion of thy Mind, in all thy Approaches to 
Him; and whoſe piercing Eye it is impoſſible to elude, or eſcape, by all 
the Tricks and Arts of the ſubtilleſt, and moſt refined Hypocriſy. And 
laſtly, Conſider the great, the fiery, and the implacable Jealouſy that 
he has for his Honour, and that he has no other uſe of the whole 
Creation, but to ſerve the Ends of it : And above all, that he will, in 
a moſt peculiar manner, be honoured of thoſe who draw near to him; 
and will by no means ſuffer himſelf to be mock'd and affronted, under 
a pretence of being worſhipped ; nor endure, that a wretched, contemp- 
tible, ſinful Creature, who 1s but a piece of living Dirt at beſt, ſhould 
at the ſame time bend the Knee to him, and ſpit in his Face. And now 
conſider, that this is the God, whom thou prayeſt to; and whom thou 
uſeſt with ſuch intolerable Indignity, in every unworthy Prayer thou 
putteſt up to Him ; every bold, ſawcy, and familiar Word, that (up- 
on confidence of being one of God's Ele&) thou preſumeſt to debaſe 
ſo great a Majeſty with: And for an Inſtance of the dreadful Curſe 
that attends ſuch a daring Irreverence, conſider how God uſed Nadab 
and Abihu for venturing to offer ſtrange Fire before him; and then know, 
that every unhallowed, unfitting Prayer, is a ſirange Fire: A Fire, 
that will be ſure to deſtroy the Offering, though Mercy ſhould ſpare 
the Offerer. Conſider theſe things ſeriouſly, deeply, and ſeverely, till 
the Conſideration of them affects thy Heart, and humbles thy Spirit 
with ſuch aweful Apprehenſions of thy Maker, and ſuch abject Re- 
fexions upon thy ſelf, as may lay thee in the Duſt before Him: And 
know, that the lower thou falleſt, the higher will thy Prayer rebound : 
And that thou art never ſo fit to pray to God, as when a Senſe of thy own 
unworthineſs makes thee athamed even to ſpeak to Him. 

2d4ly, The ſecond Object of our Premeditation, i the Matter of our 
Prayers, For, as we are to conſider whom we are to pray to; fo are we to 
conſider alſo, what we are to pray for; and this requires no ordinary 
Application of Thought, to diſtinguiſh, or judge of, Men's Prayers, 
are generally dictated by their Deſires, and their Defires are the Iſſues 
of their Affections; and their Aﬀections are, for the moſt part influ- 
enced by their Corruptions, The firſt conſtituent principle of a well- 
conceived Prayer, is to know, What not to pray for; which the Scripture 
alures us, that ſome do not, while they pray for what they may ſpend 
upon their Luſts, James iv. 3. Asking ſuch things as it is a Contume- 
ly to God to hear, and Damnation to themſelves to receive, 
No Man is to pray for any thing, either Sinful, or directly tending to 
Sin, No Man 1s to pray for a Temptation, and much lefs to deſire God 
to be his Tempter; which he would certainly be, ſhould he, at the 
Inſtance of any Man's Prayer, adminiſter Fuel to his ſinful or abſurd 
Appetites. Nor is any one to ask of God things mean and trivial, 
and beneath the Majeſty of Heaven, to be concerned about, or ſolemn— 
iy addreſs'd to for. Nor, laſtly, 2 one to admit into his e 
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things Superfluous or Extravagant z ſuch as Wealth, Greatneſs, and 
Honour. Which we are ſo far from being warranted to beg of God, 
that we are to beg his Grace to deſpiſe and undervalue them; and 
it were much, if the ſame things ſhould be the proper Objects both of our Sel. 
denial, and of our Prayers too; and that we ſhould be allowed to ſollicite the 
Satisfaction, and enjoined to endeavour theMortificationof the ſame Deſires. 

The Things that we are to pray for, are either, I/, Things of abjg. 
lute Neceſſity ; or, 2dly, Things of ungeſtionable Charity. Of the firſt fort, 
are all Spiritual Graces required in us, as the indiſpenſable Conditions 
of our Salvation: Suchasare, Repentance, Faith, Hope, Charity, Temperance, 
and all other Vertues, that are either the Parts or Principles of a pious 
Lite. Theſe are to be the prime Subje& Matter of our Prayers; and we 
ſhall find, that nothing comes this way ſo eaſily from Heaven, as thoſe 
things that will afuredly bring us to it. The Spirit dictates all ſuch 
Petitions,and God himſelf is firſt the Author, and then the Fulfiller of them, 
owningand accepting them, both as our Duty, and his own Production. 
The other ſort of things, that may allowably be prayed for, are things of mani- 
feſt, unqueſtionable Charity : Such as are a competent meaſure of the 
innocent Comforts of Life, as Health, Peace, Maintenance and a 
Succeſs of our honeſt Labours: And yet, even theſe but conditionally, 
and with perfe& Reſignation to the Will and Wiſdom of the Sovereign 
Diſpoſer of all that belongs to us; Who (if he finds it more for his 
Honour, to have us ſerve him with ſick, crazy, languiſbing Bodies, with 
Poverty, and extreme Want of all things; and laſtly, with our Country 
all in a Flame about our Ears) ought in all this, and much more, to over- 
rule our Prayers, and Deſires, into an abſolute Acquieſcence in his All- 
wiſe diſpoſal of things; and to convince us, that our Prayers are ſome- 
times beſt anſwered, when our Deſires are moſt oppoſed. 

In fine, to ſtate the whole matter of our Prayers in one word; Noth- 
ing can be fit for us to pray for, but what is fit and honourable for our 
great Mediator and Maſter of Requeſts, Jeſus Chriſt himſelf, to intercede 
for. This is to be the unchangeable Rule and Meaſure of all our Peti- 
tions. And then, if Chriſt is to convey theſe our Petitions to his Fa- 
ther, can any one dare to make him, who was Holineſs and Purity it 
ſelf, an Advocate and Sollicitor. for his Luſts? Him who was nothing 
but Meekneſs, Lowlineſs, and Humility, his Providetore for ſuch things 
as can only feed his Pride, and fluth his Ambition? No certainly; when 
we come as Suppliants to the Throne of Grace, where Chriſt fits as In- 
terceſſor at God's right Hand, nothing can be fit to proceed out of our 
Mouth, but what is fit to paſs through His. | 

3dly, The Third and Laſt Thing, that calls for a previous Meditation 
to our Prayers, is the Order and Diſpoſi tion of them. For though God 
does not command us to ſet off our Prayers with Dreſs and Artifice, to 
flouriſh it in Trope and Metaphor, to beg our daily Bread in blank Verſe, 
or to ſhew any thing of the Poet in our Devotions, but Indzzence and 
Want, I ſay, though God is far from requiring ſuch things of us in our 
Prayers, yet he requires that we thould manage them with Senſe and 
Reaſon. Fineneſs is not expected, but Decency is; and though we can- 
not declaim, as Orators, yet he will have us ſpeak like Men, and ten- 
der him the Reſults of that Underſtanding and Judgment, that eſſentially 
conſtitute a rational Nature, 

But I ſhall briefly caſt what I have to ſay upon this Particular, into 
theſe following Aſſertions. 

1. That nothing can expreſs our Reverence to God in Prayer, that 
would paſs for Irreverence towards a great Man. Let any Subject tender 
his Prince a Petition, fraught with Nonſenſe and Incoherence, 8 
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ſion and Impertinence and can he expect that Majeſty ſhould anſwer it 
with any thing but a deaf Ear, a frowning Eye, or, (at beſt) vouchſafe 
it any other Reward, but by a gracious Oblivion to forgive the Per- 
ſon, and forget the Petition ? 

24ly, Nothing abſurd and irrational, and ſuch as a wiſe Man would 
deſpiſe, can be acceptable to God in Prayer, Solomon expretlily tells us 
Kecleſtaſtes v. 4. that God has no Pleaſures in Fools; nor is it poſſible that 
an Infinite Wiſdom ſhould. The Scripture all along expreſſes Sin and 
IWickedneſs by the Name of Folly : And therefore, certainly Folly is too 
near of kin to it, to find any Approbation from God in ſo great a Duty: 
It is the Simplicity of the Heart, and not of the Head, that is the beſt 
Inditer of our Petitions, That which proceeds from the latter, is un- 
doubtedly the Sacrifice of Fools; and God is never more weary of Sacri- 


fie, than when a Fool is the Prieſt, and Folly the Oblation. 


3dly, and Laſtly, Nothing rude, {light and careleſs, or, indeed, leſs 
than the very beſt that a Man can-ofter, can be acceptable or pleaſing 


to God in Prayer. If ye offer the Blind for Sacrifice, is it uot Evil ? If 


je offer the Lame and the Sick, 1s it not Evil? Offer it now to thy Go- 
vernour, and ſee whether he will be pleaſed with thee, or accept thy Perſon, 
ſaith the Lord of Hoſts? Malachi i. 8. God rigidly expects a Return of 
of his own Gifts; and where he has given ability, will be ſerved by 
Acts proportionable to it. And he who has Parts to raiſe and propa- 
gate his own Honour by, but none toemploy in the Worſhip of him, 
that gave them, does (as I may ſo expreſs it) refuſe to wear God's Li- 
very in his own Service, adds Sacrilege to Prophaneneſs, ſtrips and ſtar— 
ves his Devotions, and (and in a word) falls directly under the Dint of 
that Curſe, denounced in the laſt Verſe of the firſt of Malachi, Curſed 
be the Deceiver, that hath in his Hock a Male, and voweth, and ſacrificeth 
to the Lord a corrupt thing, The ſame is here, both the Deceiver, and 
the Deceived too; for God very well knows what he gives Men, and 
why; and where he has beſtowed Judgment, Learning, and Utterance, 
will not endure that Men ſhould be accurate in their Diſcourſe, and 
looſe in their Devotions z or think, that the great Author of every good 
and perfe# Gift, will be put off with Rambie and confuſed Talk, Bab- 
ble, and Tautology. | 
And thus much for the Order and Diſpoſition of our Prayers, which 
certainly requires precedent Thought and Meditation. God has declared 
himſelf the God of Order in all things; and will have it obſerved, in 
what he commands others, as well as in what he does himſelf, Order 
is the great Rule, or Art, by which God made the World, and 
by which he till governs it: Nay, the World it ſelf is nothing 
elſe; and all this glorious Syſtem of things, is but the Chaos 
put into Order: And how then can God, who has ſo eminent! 
owned himſelf concerned for tliis excellent thing, brook ſuch Abſurdi- 
ty and Confuſion, as the flovenly profane Negligence of ſome treats him 
with, in their moſt ſolemn Addreiſes to him? All which is the natu- 
ral, unavoidable Conſequent of Unpreparedneſs, and want of Premedi- 
tation; without which, whoſoever preſumes to pray, cannot be ſo pro- 
perly ſaid to approach to, as to break in upon God. And ſurely, he who 


is ſo hardy, as to do fo, has no reaſon in the Earth to expectthatthe 


Succeſs, which follows his Prayers, ſhould be greater than the Prepara-_ 


tion that goes before them. 

Now from what has been hitherto difcourſed of this firſt and grand 
Qualification ofa pious and devout Prayer, to wit, Premeditation of Hong ht, 
what can be ſo naturally and ſo uſefully inferr'd, as the high Expedi- 


ency, or rather the abſolute Neceſſity of a Set-form of Prayer, to gnide 
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our Devotions by? We have lived in an Age that has deſpiſed, contradicted, 
and coun 8 all the principles and Practices of the Primitive Chriſtians, 
in tuking the Meaſures of their Duty both to God and Man, and of their Be- 
haviour both in Matters Civil and Religious; but in nothing more ſcanda- 
louſly, than in their vile abuſe of the great Du oy of Prayer; concerning which, 
though it may with the cleareſt truth be affirmed, That there has been no 
Church yet of any account in the Chriſtian World, but what has governed 
its publick Worſhip of God by a Liturgy, or Set- form of Prayer; yet theſe. 
Enthuſiaſtick Innovators, the bold and blind Reformers of all Antiquity, 
and wiſer than the whole Catholick Church beſides, introduced into the 


room of it, a ſawcy, ſenſeleſs, extemporary Way of ſpeaking to God, 
affirming, that this was a Praying by the Spirit; and that the Uſe of all 


Set- forms was ſt int ing of the Spirit. APretence, I confeſs, popular, and 


plauſible enough, with ſuch Idiots, as take the Sound of Words, for 
the Senſe of them. But, for the full Confutation of it, (which, I hope, 
ſhall be done both eaſily and briefly too) I ſhall advance this one Aſſertion, 
in direct Contradiction to that; namely, 40 

That the Praying by a Set-form, is not a ſtinting of the Spirit; and the 
Praying extempore, truly and properly is ſo. _ | 

For the proving and making out of which, we will firſt conſider, 
What it is to pray by the Spirit. A thing much talktof, but not ſo con- 


venient for the Talkers of it, and Pretenders to it, to have it rightly 


ſtated and underſtood. In ſhort, it includes 1n it theſe two Things: 
1ſt, A praying with the Heart, which is ſometimes called the $pzrit 


or Inward Man; and ſo it is properly oppoſed to hypocritical Lip-Devo- 


tions, in which the Heart or Spirit does not go along with a Man's Words, 
in direct Contradiction to that; namely, 

2dly, It includes in it alſo a praying according to the Rules preſcribed 
by God's Holy Spirit; and held forth to us in his revealed Word, which 
Word was both dictated and confirmed by this Spirit: And ſo it is op- 
poſed to the praying unlawfully, or unwarrantably; and that, either in 
reſpect of the Matter, or Manner of our Prayers. As, when we deſire 
of God ſuch things, or in ſuch a way, as the Spirit of God, ſpeaking in 
his Holy Word, does by no means warrant or approve of. So that to 
pray by the Spirit, ſignifies neither more nor leſs, but to pray knowingly 
heartily, and affectionately, for ſuch things, and in ſuch a manner, as 
the Holy Ghoſt, in Scripture, either commands or allows of, As for 
any other kind of Praying by the Spirit, upon the beſt enquiry that ! 
can make into theſe Matters, I can find none. And if ſome ſay (as I 
know they both impudently and blaſphemouſly do) that, zo pray by the 
Spirit, is to have the Spirit immediately inſpiring them, and by ſuch 
Inſpiration ſpeaking within them, and ſo dictating their Prayers to them, 


let them either produce plain Scripture, or do a Miracle to prove this by, 


But till then, he who ſhall conſider what kind of Prayers theſe Preten- 
ders to the Spirit have been notable for, will find, that they have as lit- 
tle Cauſe to father their Prayers, as their Practices, upon the Spirit of God. 
Theſe two things are certain, and I do particularly recommend them 
to your Obſervation. One, that this way of Praying by the Spirit (as they 
call it) was begun, and firſt brought into uſe here in England, in Queen 
El:zabeth's Days, by a Popiſh Prieſt and Dominican Fryar, one Faithful 
Commin by Name; who counterfeiting himſelf a Proteſtant, and a Zea- 
lot of the higheſt Formi, ſet up this new Spiritual way of Praying, with 
a deſign to bring the People firſt to a Contempt, and from thence to an 
utter Hatred and Diſ-uſe of our Common-prayer z which he till reviled as 
only a Tranſlation of the Maſs, thereby to diſtract Men's Minds, and 
to divide our Church. And this he did with ſuch Succeſs, that we 
have 
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have lived to ſee the Effects of his Labours in the utter Subverſion of 
Church and State. Which hellith Negotiation, when this malicious 
Hypocrite came to Rome to give the Pope an account of, he received of 
him (as ſo notable a Service well deſerved) beſides a thouſand Thanks, 
two thouſand Pucats for his Pains. So that now you ſee here the Origi- 
nal of this Extempore-way of praying by the Spirit, The other thing 
that I would obſerve to you, is, That in the neighbour 
Nation of Scotland, one of the greateſt * Monſters of Men, * Major Fobn 
that (I believe) ever lived, and actually in League with „ e 
the Devil; was yet, by the Confeſſion of all that heard him, i 
the moſt Excellent at this Extempore-way of Pray ing by the Spirit, of 
any Man in his time; none was able to come near him, or to compare 
with him. But ſurely now, he who ſhall venture to aſcribe the Pray- 
ers of ſuch a Wretch, made up of Adulteries, Inceſt, Witchcraft, and 
other Villanies, not to be named, to the Spirit of God, may as well 
ſtrike in with the Phariſees, and aſcribe the Miracles of Chriſt to the 
Devil. And thus having ihewn, both what ought tobe meant by Pray- 
ing by the Spirit; and what ought not, cannot be meant by it; let us now 
ſee whether a Set-form, or this Extemporary-way, be the greater hinderer, 
and ſtinter of it: In order to which, I ſhall lay down theſe three Aſſer- 
tions, Tt, 
1. That the Soul or Mind of Man, is but of a limited Nature in all 
its Workings, and conſequently cannot ſupply two diſtin& Faculties, 
at the ſame time, to the ſame height of Operation. 

2d/y, That the finding Words and Expreſſions for Prayer, is the 
proper Buſineſs of the Brain and the Invention ; and, that the find- 
ing Devotion and Aﬀection to accompany, and go along with thoſe 
Expreſſions, is properly the Work and Buſineſs of the Heart. 


3dly, That this Devotion and Affection, is indiſpenſably required 


in Prayer, as the Principal and moſt Eſſential part of it, and that 
in which the Spirituality of it does moſt properly conſiſt, 

Now from theſe three Things put together, this muſt naturally and 
neceſſarily follow; That as Spiritual Prayer, or Praying by the Spirit 
taken in the right ſenſe of the Word, conſiſts properly in that Aﬀe- 
ction and Devotion, that the Heart exerciſes and imploys in the Work 
of Prayer; ſo, whatſoever gives the Soul ſcope and liberty to exer- 
ciſe and imploy this Affection and Devotion, That does moſt effectual- 
ul = and enlarge the Spirit of Prayer; and whatſoever diverts the 

ul fro 
directly ſtint and hinder it. Accordingly let this now be our Rule, 
whereby to judge of the Efficacy of a Set-form, and of the Extem- 
porary-way, in the preſent Buſineſs, As for a Set-form, in which the 
Words are ready prepared to our hands, the Soul has nothing to do, 
but to attend to the work of raiſing the Affections and Devotions, to 
go along with thoſe Words; So that all the Powers of the Soul are 
took up in applying the Heart to this great Duty; and it is the Ex- 
erciſe of the Heart (as has been already ſnewn) that is truly and pro- 
perly a praying by the Spirit. On the contrary, in all Extempore-Prayer, 
the Powers and Faculties of the Soul are called off from dealing with 
the Heart and the Affections; and that both in the Speaker, and in 
[os Hearer; both in him who makes, and in him who is to join in ſuch 

rayers, 

7 hey firſt for the Miniſter, who makes and utters fuch Extempore- 
prayers, . He is wholly imploying his Invention, both to conceive Mat- 
ter, and find Words and Expreſſions to cloath it in: This is certainly 
the Work, which takes up his Mind, in this Exerciſe ; And ſince 
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the Nature of Man's Mind is ſuch, that it cannot with the ſame 
Vigour, at the ſame time, attend the work of Invention, and that of 
raiſing the Afſections alſo z nor meaſure out the ſame Supply of Spirits 
and Intention for the carrying on the Operations of the Head, and 
thoſe of the Heart too; it is certain, that while the Head is ſo much 
imployed, the Heart muſt be idle, and very little employ'd; and per- 
haps not at all: And conſequently, if to pray by the Spirit, be to pra 

with the Heart, and the Affections; it is alſo as certain, that while 
a Man prays Extempore, he does not pray by the Spirit : Nay, the very 
Truth of it is, that while he is ſo doing, he is not praying at all, but 
he is ſtudying; he is beating his Brain, while he ſhould be drawing out 
his Affect ions. 2 ; 

And then for the People that are to hear, and join with him in 
ſuch Prayers; it is maniteſt, that they not knowing before-hand, what 
the Miniſter will ſay, muſt, as ſoon as they do hear him, preſently buſy 
and beſtir their Minds, both to apprehend and underſtand the Mean- 
ing of what they hear; and withall, to judge whether it be of ſuch 
a Nature, as to be fit for them, to join and concur with him in. So 
that the People alſo, are, by this Courſe, put to ſtud), and to imploy 
their apprehending, and judging Faculties, while they ſhould be exert. 
ing their Aﬀections and Devotions; and conſequently by this means 
the Spirit of Prayer is ſtinted, as well in the Congregation that fol- 
lows, as in the Miniſter, who firſt conceives a Prayer after their Extempore- 
way. Which is a Truth ſo clear, and indeed ſelf-evident, that it is 
impoſſible, that it ſhould need any further Arguments to demonſtrate, 
or make it out. 

The Sum of all is this; That ſince a Set-form of Prayer leaves the 
Soul wholly free, to imploy its Affections and Devotions, in which 
the Spirit of Prayer does moſt properly conſiſt ; it follows, that the 
Spirit of Prayer is thereby, in a ſingular manner, helped, promoted, and 
enlarged : And fince, on the other hand, the Extempore- way with- 
draws and takes off the Soul from imploying its Afe&#ions, and en- 
gages it chiefly, if not wholly, about the uſe of its Invention ; it as 
plainly follows, that the Spzrzt of Prayer is, by this means, unavoi- 
dably cramp'd and hindred, and (to uſe their own Word) ſt;nted : 
Which was the Propoſition that I undertook to prove. But there 
are two Things, I confeſs, that are extreamly hinder'd and ſtinted by 
a Set-form of Prayer, and equally furthered and enlarged by the Ex- 
tempore-way z which, without all doubt, is the true Cauſe, why the 


former is ſo much decried, and the latter ſo much extolled by the 


Men, whom we are now pleading with. The firſt of which is Pride 
and Oſtentation; the other Faction and Sedition. 

1. And firſt for Pride. I do not in the leaſt queſtion, but the chief 
Deſign of ſuch as uſe the Extempore-way, is to amuſe the unthint- 
ing Rabble with an Admiration of their Gifts, their whole Devotion 
proceeding from no other Principle, but only a Love to hear themſelves 
talk. And, I believe, it would put Lucifer himſelf hard to it, to out- 


vye the Pride of one of thoſe Fellows pouring out his Extempore-ſtuft 


amongſt his ignorant, whining, factious Followers, liſtning to, and ap- 


plauding his copious Flow and Cant, with the ridiculous Accents of 


their impertinent Groans, And, the Truth is, Extempore-prayer, even 
when beſt and moſt dextrouſly performed, is nothing elſe, but a buſi— 
neſs of Invention and Wit (ſuch as it is and requires no more to it, 
but a teeming Imagination, a bold Front, and a ready Expreſſion ; and 
deſerves much the fame Commendation (were it not in a matter too 


ſerious, tobe ſuddain upon) which is due to Extempore-Verſes:; Only with 


this 
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this Difference, That there is neceſſary to theſe latter, a competent 
Meaſure of Wit and learning; whereas the former may be done with very 
little Wit, and no Learning at all. 

And now, can any ſober Perſon think it reaſonable, that the publick 
Devotions of a whole Congregation, ſhould be under the Conduct, and 
at the Mercy of a pert, empty, conceited Holder-forth, whoſe chief (if 
not ſole) intent is to Vaunt his ſpiritual Clack, and (as I may ſo ſpeak ) 
to pray Pries; whereas Prayer is a Duty, that recommends it ſelf to the 


Acceptance of Almighty God, by no other Qualification ſo much, as by 


the profoundeſt Humility, and the loweſt Eſteem that a Man can poſh- 
bly have of himſelf? 

Certainly the extemporizing Faculty is never more out of its Element, 
than in the Pulpit: Though even here, it is much more excuſable in 
a Sermon, than in a Prayer; foraſmuch as in that, a Man addreiies him- 
ſelf but to Men; Men like himſelf, whom he may therefore make bold 
with; as, no doubt for ſo doing they will alſo make bold with him, 
Belides, the peculiar Advantageattending all ſuch ſuddain Conceptions, 
that as they are quickly born, fo they qickly Die: It being ſeldom known, 
where the Speaker has ſo very fluent an Invention, but the Hearer alſo 
has the Gift of as fuent a Memory. 

2dly, The other thing that has been hitherto ſo little befriended by 
a Set- form of Prayer, and ſo very much by the Extempore-way, is Fact ion 
and Sedit ion. It has been always found an Excellent way of girding at 
the Government in Scripture-phraſe, And we all know the Common 
Dialect, in which the great Maſters of this Art uſed to pray for the 
King, and which may juſtly paſs for only a cleanlier and more refined 
kind of Libelling him in the Lord. As that God would turn his Heart, 
and open his Eyes: As if he were a Pagan, yet to be converted to Chri- 
ſtianity z; with many other fly, virulent, and malicious Inſinuations, 
which we may every Day hear of from (thoſe Mints of Treaſon and Re- 
bellion) their Conventicles; and for which, and a great deal leſs, ſome 
Princes and Governments would make them not only eat their Words, 
but the Tongue that ſpoke them too, In fine, let all their Extem- 
pore-Harangues be conſidered, and duly weighed, and you ſhall find a 
Spirit of Pride, Faction, and Sedition, predominant in them all: The 
only Spirit, which thoſe Impoſtors do really, and indeed pray by, 

I have been ſo much the longer, and the earneſter, againſt this 
intoxicating, bewitching Cheat of Extempore-prayer, being fully ſa- 
tisſied in my Conſcience, that it has been all along the Devil's Maſter- 
piece and prime Engine to overthrow our Chuch by, For I look 
upon this as a molt unanſwerable Truth, That whoſoever renders the 
publick Worthip of God contemptible amongſt us, muſt in the ſame 
degree, weaken and diſcredit our whole Religion. And, I hope, I have 
allo proved it to be a Truth altogether as clear, That this Extem- 
pore-way, naturally brings all the Contempt upon the Worſhip of 
God, that both the Folly and Faction of Men can poilibly expoſe it 
to: And, therefore, as a thing neither ſubſervient to the true Pur- 
poſes of Religion, nor grounded upon Principles of Reaſon , nor laſtly, 
ſuitable to the Practice of Antiquity, ought by all means, to be explo- 
ded and caſt out of every ſober and well- ordered Church; or that will 
be ſure to throw the Church it ſelf out of Doors. 

And thus I have at length finithed what I had to ſay of the firſt Ingre- 


dient of a Pious and Reverential Prayer, which was Premeditation of 


Thought; preſcribed to us in theſe Words, Let not thy Mouth be raſh, 
wor thy Heart be haſty to utter any thing before God, Which excellent 


Words, and moſt wiſe Advice of Solomon, whoſoever can reconcile to 
| H h h the 
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the Expediency, Decency, or Uſefulneſs of Extempore-prayer, I ſhall 
acknowledge him a Man of greater Ability and Parts of Mind, than 


Solomon Himſelf. f 3 
The other Ingredient of a Reverential and duly qualified Prayer, 


is a pertinent Brevity of Expreſſion, mentioned and recommended in 
that part of the Text; Therefore let thy Words be few. But this 
I cannot diſpatch now, and therefore ſhall not enter upon it at this 


time. 
Nom to God the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghoſt 
Three Perſons and One God, be rendred and aſer ibed, as is 


moſt due, all Praiſe, Might Majeſty and Dominion, bot> now and 
for evermore. Amen, 


A Diſ- 


ADiſconrſe againſt long and Extempore Prayers 


in behalf of the Liturgy of the Church of 
England. 


Upon the ſame TEXT, 


FECCLES V. 2. 


Be not raſh with thy Mouth, and let not thine 


Heart be haſty to utter any thing before God: 
for God is in Heaven, and thou upon Earth; 
therefore let thy Words be few. 


Formerly began a Diſcourſe upon theſe Words, 
and obſerved in them theſe three Things : 

1. That whoſoever appears in the Houſe of 
God, and particularly in the way of Prayer, ought 
to reckon himſelf, in a more eſpecial manner, 
placed in the Sight and Preſence of God : 
And, 

2dly, That the vaſt and infinite Diſtance be- 
tween God and Him, ought to create in him 
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all imaginable Awe and Reverence in ſuch his Addreſſes to God. 


z3dly, and laſti); That this Reverence required of him, is to con- 
ſiſt in a ſerious Preparation of his Thoughts, and a ſober Government 
of his Expreſſions: Neither is his Mouth to be raſh, nor his Heart to be 
haſty in uttering any thing before God. 

Theſe three Things I ſhew'd, were evidently contained in the Words, 
and did as evidently contain the whole Senſe of them. But I gather- 
ed them all into this one Propoſition z Namely, | 

That Premeditation of Thought, aud Brevity of Expreſſion, are the 
great Ingredients of that Reverence, that 1s required to a pious, acceptable, 
and devout Prayer, | 

The firſt of theſe, which is Premeditation of Thought, 1 then fully 
treated of, and diſpatch'd; and ſhall now proceed to the other, 
yg is a pertinent Brevity of Expreſſion; Therefore let thy Words be 

ew, 
Hh h 3 Concerning 
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Concerning which, we ſhall obſerve, firſt in General, That to be 

able to expreſs our Minds briefly, and fully too, is abſolutely the 
greateſt Perfection and Commendation that Speech is capable of; ſuch 
a mutual Communication of our Thoughts, being (as I may fo ſpeak) 
the next approach to Intuition; and rhe neareſt Imitation of the Con- 
verſe of blelled Spirits made perfect, that our Condition in this World 
can poſſibly raiſe us to. Certainly the greateſt and the wiſeſt Con- 
ceptions that ever iſſued from the Mind of Man, have been . couched 
under, and delivered in a few, cloſe, home, and fignificant Words, 
But to derive the Credit of this way of ſpeaking much higher, and 
from an Example infinitely greater, than the greateſt humane Wif. 
dom, was it not authorized and ennobled by God himſelf in his 
making of the World 2 Was not the Work of all the fix Days, tran. 
acted in ſo many Words? There was no Circumlocution, or Ampli- 
fication, in the Caſe; which makes the Rhetorician Longinus, in his 
Book of the Loftineſs of Speech, To much admire the Height and Gran- 
deur of Moſes's Style in his firſt Chapter of Geneſis, o rc, 'Isdaiuy 
Oz7polirns, 3x, 67vxav πνjαt The Law-giver of the Jews (ſays he, mean- 
ing Moſes) was no ordinary Man, *7:44 Tiv 7s @w E, nets Tiv i 
veto nage, becauſe (ſays he) he ſet forth the Divine Power ſutably to 
the Majeſty and Greatneſs of it. But how did he this? Why, ve ei 
YA Tav vieuwy, ele 6 Ords , Tis vue gas, vat ftyivero, yerialeo yh t, tyirero 
&c. For that (ſays he) in the very Entrance of his Laws, he gives us 
this ſhort and preſent Account of the whole Creation: God ſaid, Le: 
there be Light, and there was Light; Let there be an Earth, and a Sea, and 
a Firmament, and there was ſo. So that all this high Elogy and Enco- 
mium, given by this Heathen of Moſes, ſprang only from the Majeſtick 
Brevity of this one Expreſſion, an Expreſſion ſo ſuited to the Greatneſs of a 
Creator, and ſo expreſſive of his boundleſs, creative Power, as a Power in- 
finitely above all Controll, or poſſibility of finding the leaſt Obſtacle or 
Delay, in atchieving its mightieſt and moſt ſtupendious Works. Heaven, 
and Earth, and all the Hoſt of both (as it were) dropt from his Mouth; 
and Nature it ſelf was but the Product of a Word; a Word not deſigned 
to expreſs, but to Conſtitute and give a Being; and not fo much the Re- 
preſentation, as the Cauſe of what it ſignified, 

This was God's way of ſpeaking in his firſt forming of the Univerſe: 
And was it not ſo, in the next grand Inſtance of his Power, his Govern- 
ing of it too? For are not the great Inſtruments of Government, his 
Laws, drawn up and digeſted into a few Sentences ? the whole Body of 
them containing but Ten Commandments, and ſome of thoſe Command- 
ments, not ſo many Words ? Nay, and have we not theſe alſo brought into 
yet a narrower Compaſs by him, who beſt underſtood them? Thou 
ſbalt love the Lord thy God with all thy Heart, and with all thy Soul, 
and thy Neighbour as thy ſelf. Precepts, nothing like the tedious, end- 
leſs, confuſed Traſh of Humane Laws; Laws ſo numerous, that they 
not only exceed Men's Practice, but alſo ſurpaſs their Arithmetick ; 
and ſo voluminous, that no mortal Head, nor Shoulders neither, muſt 
ever pretend themſelves able to bear them. In God's Laws the Words 
are few, the Senſe vaſt and infinite, In Humane Laws, you ſhall 
be ſure to have Words enough ; but, for the moſt part, to diſcern 
the Senſe and Reaſon of them, you had need read them with a 
Microſcope. 

And thus having ſhewn, how the Almighty utters himſelf, when he 
ſpeaks, and that upon the greateſt Occaſions , let us now deſcend from 
Heaven to Earth, from God to Man, and ſhew, That it is no Pre- 
ſumption for us to Conform our Words, as well as our Actions, 5 
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the ſupreme Pattern, and according to our poor meaſures to imitate 
the Wiſdom that we adore, And for this, has it not been noted by 
the beſt Obſervers, and the ableſt Judges, both of Things and Perſons 
that the Wiſdom of any People or Nation has been moſt ſeen in the 
Proverbs and ſhort Sayings commonly received amongſt them? And 
what is a Proverb, but the Experience and Obſervation of ſeveral Apes 
gathered and ſumm'd up into one Expreſſion 2 The Scripture vouches 
Solomon fer the wiſeſt of Men, and they are his Proverbs that prove 
him ſo. The Seven Wiſe Men of Greece, ſo famous for their WiC. 
dom all the World over, acquired all that Fame each of them, by a 
ſingle Sentence, conſiſting of two or three Words, And 919% oeursy 
Rill lives and flourithes in the Mouths of all, while many vaſt Volumes 
are extinct, and ſunk into Duſt and utter Oblivion. And then for 
Books ; we ſhall generally find, that the moſt Excellent, in any Art 
or Science, have been ſtill the ſmalleſt, and moſt compendious : And 
this not without ground; for it is an Argument that the Author was 
1 Maſter of what he wrote; and had a clear Notion, and a full Com- 
prehenſion of the Subject before him. For the Reaſon of Things lies 
in.a little compaſs, if the Mind could at any time, be ſo happy as 
to light upon it. Moſt of the Writings and Diſcourſes in the World, 
are but Illuſtration and Rhetorick, which ſignifies as much as nothing 
to a Mind eager in purſuit after the Cauſes and Philoſophical Truth 
of Things. It is the work of Fancy to enlarge, but of Judgment to 
ſhorten and contra#;z; and therefore this muſt needs be as far above 
the other, as Judgment is a greater and a nobler Faculty than Fancy 
or Imagination, All Philoſophy 1s reduced to a few Principles, and 
thoſe Principles comprized in a few Propolitions, And as the whole 
Structure of Speculation reſts upon three or four Axioms, or Maxims; 
ſo that of Practice alſo bears upon a very ſmall number of Rules, 
And ſurely, there was never yet any Rule or Maxim that fill'd a 
Volume, or took up a Week's time to be got by Heart. No; theſe 
are the Apices Rerum, the Tops and Sums, the very Spirit and Life 
of Things extracted and abridged ; juſt as all the Lines drawn from the 
vaſteſt Circumference, do at length meet and unite in the ſmalleſt of 
things, a Point; and it is but a very little Piece of Wood, with which 
a true Artiſt will meaſure all the Timber in the World. The Truth 
is, there could be no ſuch thing as Art or Science, could not the Mind 
of Man gather the General Natures of Things out of the numberleſs 
heap of Particulars, and then bind them up into ſuch ſhort Aphoriſms 
or Propoſitions z that ſo they may be made portable to the Memory, 


and thereby become ready and at hand for the Judgment to apply, 


and make uſe of, as there ſhall be occaſion. 

In fine, Brevity and Succin&neſs of Speech, is that, which in Phi- 
loſophy or Speculation we call Maxim, and Firſt Principle; in the 
Counſels and Reſolves of Practical Wiſdom, and the deep Myſteries 


of Religion, Oracle; and laſtly, in matters of Wit, and the fineneſſes 


of Imagination, Epigram. All of them ſeverally, and in their 
kinds the greateſt, and the nobleſt things that the Mind of Man can 
ſhew the force and dexterity of its Faculties 1n, 

And now, if this be the higheſt Excellency, and perfection of Speech, 
in all other things, can we aſſign any true, ſolid Reaſon, why it thould 
not be ſo likewiſe in Prayer? Nay, is there not rather the cleareſt 
Reaſon imaginable, why it ſhould be much more ſo ? Since moſt of 
the fore-mentioned things are but Addreſſes to an Humane Underſtand- 
ing, which may need as many Words as may fill a Volume, to make 
it underſtand the Truth of one Line. Whereas Prayer is an Addreſs 
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to that Eternal Mind, which (as we have ſhewn before) ſuch as ratio. 
nally Invocate, pretend not to Inform, Nevertheleſs, ſince the Nature. 
of Man is ſuch, that while we are yet in the Body, our Reverence and 
Worſhip of God, muſt of Neceſſity proceed in ſome Analogy to the Re- 
verence, that we ſhew to the Grandees of this World, we will here lee, 
what the Judgment of all Wiſe Men is, concerning fewneſs of Words, 
when we appear as Suppliants before our Earthly Superiors; and we 
ſhall find, that they generally allow it to import theſe three Things: 1. 
Modeſty. 2. Diſcretion, And 3. Height of Keſpett to the Perſon addreſ- 
ſed to. And firſt, for Modeſty, Modeſty is a kind of Shame or Bajhful- 
neſs, proceeding from the Senſe a Man has of his own Defects, compared 
with the perfe&ions of Him whom he comes before. And that which 
is Modeſty towards Men, is Worſhip and Devotion towards God, It is 
a Vertue, that makes a Man unwilling to be ſeen, and fearful to be heard; 
and yet for that very Cauſe, never fails to make him, both ſeen with 
Favour, and heard with Attention. It loves not many Words, nor indeed 
needs them. For Modeſty addrefling to any one of a generous Worth and 
Honour is ſure to have that Man's Honour for its Advocate, and hisGenerofity 
for its Interceſſor. And how then is it poſſible for ſuch a Vertue to run out 
into Words ? Loquacity ſtorms the Ear, but Modeſty takes the Heart ; that 
is troubleſome, this gentle, but irreſiſtible. Much Speaking is always the 
Effect of Confidence; and Confidence ſtill preſuppoſes, and ſprings from 
the Perſuaſion that a Man has of his own Worth: Both of them, certainly, 
very unfit Qualifications for a Petitioner, 

24ly, The ſecond thing that naturally ſhews it ſelf in Paucity of 
Words, is Diſcretion ; and particularly, that prime and eminent part of 
it, that conſiſts in a Care of offending; Which Solomon aſſures us, That 
in much ſpeaking, it is hardly poſſible for us to avoid: In Prov. X. 19. 
In the multitude of Words (ſays He) there wanteth not Sin. It requiting 
no ordinary Skill for a Man to make his Tongue run by Rule; and, at 
the ſame time, to give it both its Leſſon and its Liberty too. For ſel- 
dom or never, is there much ſpoke, but ſomething or other had better 
been not ſpoke; there being nothing that the Mind of Man is ſo apt 
to kindle, and takediſtaſte at, as at Words; And therefore, whenſoever 
any one comes to prefer a Suit to another, no doubt, the fewer of them 
the better ; ſince, where ſo very little is ſaid, it is ſure to be either can- 
didly accepted, or, which is next, eaſily excuſed: But, at the ſame time, 
to Petition, and to provoke too, is certainly very prepoſterous. 


3dly, The third Thing, that Brevity of Speech commenda« it ſelf by, in 


all Petitionary Addreſſes, is a peculiar reſpect to the Perſon addreſſed to: 
For, whoſoever Petitions his Superior, in ſuch a manner, does, by his 
very ſo doing, confeſs him better able to underſtand, than he himſelf can 
be to expreſs his own Caſe, He owns him, as a Patron, of a preventing 
Judgment and Goodneſs, and, upon that account, able not only to an- 
ſwer, but alſo to anticipate his Requeſts, For, according to the moſt 


Natural Interpretation of Things, this is to aſcribe to him a Sagacity ſo 


quick, and piercing, that it were Preſumption to inform; and a Benig- 
nity ſo great, that it were needleſs to importune him, And can there 
be a greater, and more winning Deference to a Superior, than to treat 
him under ſuch a Character? Or, can any thing be imagin'd, ſo natu- 
rally fit and efficacious, both toenfotce the Petition, and toendear the Pe- 
titioner? A ſhort Petition to a Great Man, is not only a Suit to him for 
his Favour, but alſo a Panegyrick upon his Parts. 

And thus I have given you the three Commendatory Qualifications of 
Brevity of Speech, in our Applications to the Great Ones of the World. 
Concerning which, as I ſhewed before, That ir was impoſſible for us to 


form 
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form our Addreſſes, even to God himſelf, but with ſome Proportion and 
Reſemblance to thoſe that we make to our fellow Mortals, in a Condi- 
tion much above us; ſo it is certain, That whatſoever the general Judg- 
ment and Conſent of Mankind allows to be Expreflive and Declarative 
of our Honour to thoſe, muſt (only with due Allowance of the Differ. 
ence of the Object) as really and properly declare and ſignify that Hon- 
our and Adoration that is due from us to the Great God, And, conſe- 
quently, what we have ſaid for Brevity of Speech, with Reſpect to the 
former, ought equally to conclude for it, with Relation to him too, 

But to argue more immediately, and directly to the Point before us: 
I ſhall now produce five Arguments, enforcing Brevity, and cathiering 
all Prolixity of Speech, with peculiar Reference to our Addrefles to 
God, | 

1. And the firſt Argument ſhall be taken from this Conſideration : 
That there is no Reaſon alledgeable for the Uſe of Length, or Prolixity of 
Speech, that is at all applicable to Prayer, For, whoſoever uſes Multipli- 
city of Words, or Length of Diſcourſe, muſt of neceſſity do it for one of 
theſe three Purpoſes; Either to inform, or perſuade or laſtly, toweary and 
overcome the Perſon, whom he directs his Diſcourſe to. But the very 
firſt Foundation of what I had to ſay upon this Subject, was laid by me, 
in demonſtrating, That Prayer could not poſſibly prevail with God, any 
of theſe three ways. For as much as being Omniſcient, he could not be 
Informed ; and, being void of Paſſion, or Aﬀections, he could not be 
perſuaded ; and laſtly, being Omnipotent, and infinitely Great, he 
could not, by any Importunity, be wearied, or overcome. And, if ſo, 
what uſe then can there be of Rhetorick, Harangue, or Multitude of 
Words in Prayer? For, if they ſhould be deſigned for Information, 
muſt it not be infinitely ſottiſn and unreaſonable, to go about to in- 
form him, who can be ignorant of Nothing ? Or, to perſuade him, 
whoſe unchangeable Nature makes 1t impoſſible for him to be moved, 
or wrought upon ? Or, laſtly, by long and much ſpeaking, to think 
to weary him out, whoſe Intinite Power, all the ſtrength of Men and 
Angels, and the whole World put together, is not able to encounter, 
or ſtand before? So that the Truth is, by Loquacity and Prolixity of 
Prayer, a Man does really and indeed (whether he thinks ſo or no) 
rob God of the Honour of thoſe three great Attributes, and neither 
treats Him as a Perſon Omniſcient, or Unchangeable, or Omnipotent. 
For, on- the other ſide, all the uſefulneſs of long Speech, in humane 
Converſe, is founded only upon the Dete-ts and Imperfections of Hu- 
mane Nature, For he whoſe Knowledge is at beſt but limited, and 
whoſe Intelle&t, both in apprehending and judging, proceeds by a 
ſmall diminutive Light, cannot but receive an additional Light, b 
the Conceptions of another Man, clearly and plainly expreſſed, and by 
ſuch Expreflion conveyed to his Apprehenſion. And He again, whoſe 
Nature ſubjects him to Want and Weakneſs, and conſequently to 
Hopes and Fears, cannot but be moved this way, or that way, accord- 
ing as Objects ſuitable to thoſe Paſſions, ſhall be dextrouſly repre- 

ſented, and ſet before his Imagination, by the Arts of Speaking ; 
which is that that we call Perſuaſion. And laſtly, He whoſe Soul 
and Body receive their Activity from, and perform all their Functi— 
ons by, the Mediation of the Spirits, which ebb and flow, conſume, 
and are renewed again, cannot but find himſelf very uneaſy upon any 
tedious, verboſe Application made to him: and that ſometimes to 
uch a degree, that through meer Fatigue, and even againſt Judgment 
and Intereſt both, a Man ſhall ſurrender himſelf as a conquer'd Perſon, 
to the over-bearing Vehemence of ſuch Sollicitations ; For when they 
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ly him ſo faſt, and pour in upon him ſo thick, they cannot but we ar, 
and wait the Spirits, as unequal to ſo pertinacious a Charge; and this 
is properly to weary a Man. But now all Wearineſs, we know, pre- 
ſuppoſes Weakneſs z and conſequently every long, importunate, wea- 
riſome Petition, is truly and properly a force upon him, that is pur. 
ſued with it, it is a following Blow after Blow upon the Mind and 
Aﬀections, and may, for the time, paſs for real, though ſhort Perſecution, 

This is the State and Condition of humane Nature; and Prolixity 
or Importunity of Speech, is ſtill the great Engine to attack it by, 
either in 1ts Hind or weak ſide: And I think I may venture to affirm, 
That it is ſeldom that any Man is prevailed upon by Words, but 
upon a True and Philoſophical Eſtimate of the whole Matter, he iseither 
deceived or wearied before he is ſo ; and parts with the thing deſired of him 
upon the very ſame Terms, that either a Child parts with a Jewel for 
an Apple, or a Man parts with his Sword, when it is forceably 
wreſted, or took from him, And that he who obtains what he has 
been Rhetorically, or Importunately begging for, goes away really a 
Conqueror, and triumphantly carrying oft the Spoils of his Neigh- 
bour's Underſtanding, or his Will, baffling the former, or wearying 
the latter into a grant of his reſtleſs Petitions, 

And now, if this be the Caſe; when any one comes with a tedious, 
long-winded Harangue to God, may not God properly anſwer him 
with thoſe Words, in Pſal. I. 21. Surely thou thinkeſt, I am altogether 
ſuch an one as thy ſelf? And perhaps, upon a due, and rational Exa- 
mination of all the Follies, and Indecencies that Men are apt to be 
guilty of in Prayer, they will be all found reſolvable into this one 
Thing, as the true and ſole Cauſe of them; namely, That Men, when 
they pray, take God to be ſuch an one as themſelves, and ſo treat him 
accordingly. The Malignity and Miſchief of which groſs Miſtake, may 
reach farther, than 4,ofibly at firſt they can well be aware of, For 
if it be Idolatry to pray to God the Father, repreſented under 
the ſhape of a Man, can it be at all better to pray to him as repre- 
ſented under the Weakneſs of a Man? Nay, if the Miſrepreſentation of 
the Object makes the Idolatry; certainly by how much the worſe, and 
more ſcandalous the Miſrepreſentation is, by ſo much the groſſer and 
more intolerable, muſt be the Idolatry. To confirm which, we may add 
this Conſideration, That Chriſt himſelf, even now in his glorified Eſtate 
in Heaven, wears the Body, and conſequently the Shape ofa Man, though 
he is far from any of his Infirmities, or Imperfections: And there- 
fore, no doubt, to repreſent God to ourſelves under theſe latter, muſt 
needs be more abſurd and irreligious, than to repreſent him under 
the former, But to one Particular of the preceeding Diſcourſe, ſome 
may reply and object; That if God's Omniſcience, by rendring it 
impoſſible for him to be informed, be a ſufficient Reaſon againſt Pro- 
lixity, or length of Prayer; it will follow, That it is equally a Rea- 
ſon againſt the uſing any Words at all in Prayer; ſince the proper 
uſe of Words is to inform the Perſon whom we ſpeak to; and con- 
quently, where Information is impoſſible, Words, muſt needs be uſe- 
leſs and ſuperfluous, | 

To which I anſwer, Firſt by Conceſſion, That if the ſole uſe of Words, 
or Speech, were to inform the Perſon, whom we ſpeak to, the Conſequence 
would be firm and good, and equally conclude againſt the uſe ofany Words 
at all in Prayer. But therefore, in the ſecond Place I deny Information 
to be the ſole and adequate uſe of Words or Speech, or indeed any uſe 
of them at all, when either the Perſon ſpoken to, needs not to be infor- 
med, and withall, is known not to need it, as ſometimes it falls with 
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Men; or, when he is uncapable of being informed, as it is always with 
Cod. But the proper ule of Words, whenſoever we ſpeak to God in 
prayer, is thereby to pay Him Honour and Obedience. God having, by 
an expreſs Precept enjoineꝗ us the uſe of Words in Prayer, Commanding 
us in Pſal. I. 15. and many other Scriptures, to call upon him: and in 
Luke 11. 21, When we pray, to ſay, Qur Father, &c, But no where 
has he commanded us to do this with Prolixity, or Multiplicity of 


Words. And though it muſt be confeſſed, that we may ſometimes 


anſwer this Command of calling upon God, and ſaying Our Father, 
&c. by mental or inward Prayer; yet ſince theſe Words, in their 
firſt and moſt proper Signthcation, import a vocal Addreſs, there is no 
doubt, but the direct Deſign of the Command is to enjoin this alſo, 
whereſoever there is Ability and Power to perform it. So that we 
ſee here the Neceſlity of vocal Prayer, founded upon the Authority 
of a Divine Precept; whereas, for long Prol iæ Prayer, no ſuch Precept 
can be produced, and conſequently, the Divine Omniſcience may be 
a ſufficient Reaſon againſt Multiplicity of Words in Prayer, and yet 
conclude nothing ſimply or abſolutely againſt the bare uſe of them, 
Nevertheleſs, that we may not ſeem to alledge bare Command; unſe- 
conded by Reaſon, (which yet, in the Divine Commands, it is impoſ- 
ible to do,) there is this great Reaſon for, and uſe of Words in Prayer, 
without the leaſt Pretence of informing the Perſon whom we pray to; 
and that is, to acknowledge and own thoſe Wants before God, that we 
ſupplicate for a Relief of. It being very proper and rational to own 
and acknowledge a thing even to him, who knew it before ; For- 
aſmuch as this is ſo far from offering to communicate, or make known 
to him the thing ſo acknowledged, that it rather preſuppoſes in him an 
Antecedent Knowledge of it, and comes in only as a ſubſequent Aſſent, 
and Subſcription to the Reality and Truth of ſuch a Knowledge. For 
to acknowledge a thing in the firſt Senſe of the Word, does by no 
means ſignify a Deſign of notitying that thing to another, but is truly 
and properly a Man's paſſing Sentence upon himſelf, and his own 
Condition: There being no Reaſon in the World, for a Man to expect that 


God ſhould relieve and ſupply thoſe Wants, that he himſelf will not o]õn 


nor take notice of; any more, than for a Man to hope for a Pardon of thoſe 
Sins, that he cannot find in his heart to confeſs. And yet (I ſuppoſe) no 
Man in his right Senſes does, or can imagine, that God is informed, or 
brought to the knowledge of thoſe Sins, by any ſuch Confeſſion, 

And ſo much for the clearing of this Objection ; and; in the whole, 
for the firſt Argument produced by us, for Brevity, and againſt Prols- 
xity of Prayer; namely, That all the Reaſons that can be aſſigned for 
Prolixity of Speech in our Gonverſe with Men, ceaſe ; and become no Reaſons 
for it at all, when we are to ſpeak or pray to God, 

2dly, The ſecond Argument for Pancity of Horde in Prayer, ſhall be 
taken from the Paucity of thoſe things that are neceſſary to be prayed 
for. And ſurely, where few Things are necedary, few Words thould 
be ſuficient. For where the Matter is not commenſurate to the Words, 
all Speaking is but Tautology; that being truly and really Tautology 
where the ſame thing is repeated, though under never ſo much va- 
riety of Expreſſion; As it is but the ſame Man ſtill, though he ap- 
pears every Day, or every Hour, in a new and different Suit of Cloatlis. 
The adequate Subject of our Prayers (I ihew'd at firſt) comprehended 
in it Things of Neceſſity, and Things of Charity. As to the firſt of which, 
| know nothing abſolutely neceiſary, but Grace here, and Glory herc- 
after. And for the other, we know what the Apoſtle ſays, 1 Tim. vi. 
8. Having Food and Raiment, let us i infants content. Nature. is ſatis- 
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fied with a little, and Grace with leſs, And now, if the Matter of our 
Prayer lies within ſo narrow a Compaſs, why ſhould the Dreſs and Out- 
{ide of them ſpread and diffuſe it ſelf into ſo wide and diſproportioned aLarge- 
neſs? By reaſon of which; our Words will be forced to hang looſe and 
light, without any Matter to ſupport them; much after the ſame rate, 
that it is ſaid to be in Tranſubſtantiation; where Accidenis are left in the 
Lurch by their proper Subject, that gives them the ſlip, and ſo leaves 
thoſe poor ſlender Beings to uphold and ſhift for themſelves. 

In Brevity of Speech, a Man does not ſo much ſpeak Words, as 
Things; Things in their preciſe and naked Truth; and ftripp'd of 
their Rhetorical Mask, and their Fallacious Gloſs: And therefore, in 
Athens they circumſcribed the Pleadings of their Orators by a ſtrict Law, 
cutting off Prologues and Epilogues, and commanding them to an im- 
mediate Repreſentation of the Caſe, by an impartial and ſuccinct Decla- 
ration of meer Matter of Fact. And this was indeed, to ſpeak Things 
fit for a Judge to hear, becauſe it argued the Pleader alſo a Judge of 
what was fit for him to ſpeak, 

And now, why ſhould not this be both Decency and Devotion too 
when we come to plead for our poor Souls before the great Tribunal of 
Heaven? It was the Saying of Solomon, A Word to the Wiſe, and if ſo, 
certainly there can be no Neceſſity of many Words to Him, who is Wiſ. 
dom it ſelf. For, can any Man think that God delights to hear him 
make Speeches, and to ſhew his Parts, (as the Word is) or to jumble a 
Multitude of miſapplied Scripture-Sentences together, interlarded with a 
frequent, nauſeous Repetition of 4% Lord! which ſome call exerciſing 
their Gifts, but with a greater Exerciſe of their Hearers Patience? Nay, 
does not he preſent his maker, not only with a more decent, but alſo 
a more free and liberal Oblation, who tenders him much in a lictle, and 
brings him his whole Heart and Soul wrapt up in three or four Words, 
than he who with full Mouth, and loud Lungs, ſends up whole Vollies 
of articulate Breath to the Throne of Grace ? For neither in the eſteem 
of God, or Man, ought multitude of Words to paſs for any more: In the 
preſent Caſe, no doubt, God accounts and accepts of the former, as in- 
tinitely a more valuable Offering than the latter. As that Subject pays 
his Prince a much nobler and more acceptable Tribute, who tenders him 
a Purſe of Gold, than he who brings him a whole Cart-load of Farthings; 
in which there is Weight without Worth, and Number without Ac- 
count, | 

3dly, The third Argument for Brevity, or Contractedneſs of Speech in 
Prayer, ſhall be taken from the very Natureand Condition of the Perſon 
who prays; which makes it impoſſible for him to keep up the ſame Fer- 
vour and Attention in a long Prayer, that he may in a ſhort. For as I 
firſt obſerved that the Mind of Man cannot with the ſame Force and Vig- 
our attend two ſeveral Objects at the ſame time; ſo neither can it with 
the ſame Force and Earneſtneſs exert it ſelf upon one and the ſame 
Object for any long time. Great Intention of Mind ſpending the Spirits 
too faſt, to continue its firſt Freſhneſs and Agility long. For while the 
Soul is a Retainer to the Elements, and a Soj»urner in the Body, it muſt 
be content to ſubmit its own quickneſs and ſpirituality to the 
dulneſs of its Vehicle, and to comply with the Pace of its inferior 
Companion. Juſt like a Man ſhut up in a Coach, who, while he 
is ſo, muſt be willing to go no faſter than the Motion of the 
Coach will carry him. He who does all by the help of thoſe ſubtile, 
refin'd Parts of Matter, called Spirits, muſt not think to perſevere at the 
ſame pitch of acting, while thoſe principles of Activity lag, No Man 
begins and endsa long Journey with the ſame Pace, 7 
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But now, when Prayer has loſt its due Fervour and Attention, 
(which indeed are the very Vitals of it,) it is but the Garkaſe of a 
Prayer; and conlequently, muſt needs be loathſome and offenſive to 
God : Nay, though the greateſt part of it ſhould be enlivened, and car- 
ried on with an actual Attention; yet if that Attention fails to enli— 


ven any one part of it, the whole is but a joining of the Living and 


the Deud together; for which Conjunction, the Dead is not at all 
the better, but the Living very much the worſe, It is not length, 
nor copiouſneſs of Language, that is Devotion, any more than Bulk 
and Bigneſs is Valour, or FHeſh the meaſure of the Spirit. A ſhort 
Sentence may be oftentimes a large and a mighty Prayer. Devotion 
ſo managed, being like Water in a Well; where you have Fulneſs 
in a little Compaſs z which ſurely is much nobler, than the ſame 
carried out into many petit, creeping Rivulets, with length and ſhal- 
lowneſs together, Let him who prays, beſtow all that Strength, Fer- 
vour and Attention, upon Shortneſs and Significance, that would other- 
wiſe run out, and loſe it ſelf in length and Luxuriancy of Speech 
to no purpoſe. Let not his Tongue out-ſtrip his Heart; nor preſume 
to carry a Meſſage to the Throne of Grace, while that ſtays behind. 
Let him not think to ſupport ſo hard, and weighty a Duty, with a 
tired, languithing, and be-jaded Devotion : To avoid which, let a Man 
contract his Expreſſion, where he cannot enlarge his Affection; ſtill 
remembring, that nothing can be more abſurd in it ſelf, nor more un- 
acceptable to God, than for one engaged in the great Work of Prayer 
to hold on ſpeaking, after he has left off praying; and to keep the Lips 
at work when the Spirit can do no more, 

4:hly, The fourth Argument for il ortneſs, or conciſeneſs of Speech in 
Prayer, thall be drawn from this, That it is the moſt natural and lively 
way of expreſſing the utmoſt Agonies and OQut-cries of the Soul to God 
upon a quick, pungent Senſe, either of a preſſing Neceſſity, or an ap- 


proaching Calamity z which we know, are generally the chief Occa- 


lions of Prayer, and the moſt effectual Motives to bring Men upon 
their Knees, in a vigorous Application of themſelves, to this great Duty. 
A Perſon ready to {ink under his Wants, has neither time, nor heart, 
to Rhetoricate, or make Flourithes, No Man begins a long Grace, when 
he is ready to ſtarve: Such an one's Prayers are like the Relief he 
needs, quick and ſudden, ſhort and immediate: He is like a Man in 
Torture upon the Rack ; whoſe Pains are too acute to let his Words 
be many; and whoſe Deſires of Deliverance too impatient to delay the 
things he begs for, by the manner of his begging it, 

It is a common Sayings If a Man does not know how to pray, let him 29 
to Sea, and that will teach him. And we have a notable Inſtance of what 
kind of Prayers Men are taught in that School, even in the Diſciples 
themſelves, when a Storm aroſe, and the Sea raged, and the Ship was rea- 
dy to be caſt away, in the 8th of Matthew, In which Caſe, we do not 
ind that they fell preſently to harangue it about Seas and Winds, and 
that diſmal face of things that muſt needs appear all over the devouring 
Element at ſuch a time: All which, and the like, might, no doubt, have 
been very plentiful Topicksof Eloquence to a Man, who ſhould have lookt 
upon theſe things from the Shoar; or diſcourſed of Wrecks and Jempeſts 
late and warm in his Parlour, But theſe poor Wretches, who were now 
entring (as they thought) into the very Jaws of Death, fliruggling with 
the laſt Efforts of Nature, upon the Senſe of a departing Life; and con- 
ſequently, could neither ſpeak nor think, any thing low or ordinary in 
ſuch a Condition, preſently rallied up, and diſcharged the whole Con- 
cern of their deſponding Souls in that thoft Prayer, of but three Words, 
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though much fuller, and more forcible, than of three thouſand, in the 
25th Verſe of the forementioned Chapter; Save us, Lord, or we periſh, 
Death makes ſhort Work when it comes, and will teach him, who would 
prevent it, to make ſhorter, For ſurely no Man who thinks himſelf a 
periſhing; can be at leiſure to be Eloquent, or judge it either Senſe or 
Devotion, to begin a long Prayer, when, in all likelihood, he ſhall con- 
clude his Life before it. N 
5thly, The fith and laſt Argument that I ſhall produce for Brevity of 
Speech, or Fewneſs of Words in Prayer, thall be taken from the Examples 
which we find in Scripture, of ſuch as have been remarkable for Brevit), 
and of ſuch as have been noted from Prolzx:ty of Speech, in the diſcharge 
of this Duty. ; 
1. And firſt for Brevity, To omit all thoſe notable Examples, which 
the Old Teſtament affords us of it; and to confine ourſelves only to the 
New, in which we are undoubtedly moſt concerned; Was not this way 
of Praying, not only Warranted, but Sanctified, and ſet above all that 
$ the Will of Man could poſſibly accept againſt it, by that infinitely ex- 
in act Form of Prayer, preſcribed by the Greateſt, the Holieſt, and the Wi- 
# ſeſt Man that ever lived, even Chriſt himſelf, the Son of God, and Sayi- 
We dur of the World? Was it not an inſtance both of the trueſt Devotion, 
and the fulleſt and moſt comprehenſive Reaſon, that ever proceeded from 
the Mouth of Man? And yet withal, the ſhorteſt, and moſt ſuccinct Mo- 
del, that ever graſped all the Needs and Occaſions of Mankind, both Spiri- 
tual and Temporal, into ſo ſmall a Compaſs 2 Doubtleſs, had our Saviour 
thought fit to amplifie or be prolix, He, in whom were hid all the Trea- 
ſures of Wiſdom, could not want Matter; nor he who was himſelf the 
Word, want Variety of the fitteſt to have expreſſed his Mind by, But 
he choſe rather to contract the whole Concern of both Worlds into a few 
Lines, and to unite both Heaven and Earth in his Prayer, as he had done 
before in his Perſon, And indeed one was a kind of Copy, or Repreſen- 
tation of the other, | 
So then, we ſee here Brevity in the Rule or Pattern, let us ſee it next 
in the Practice, and after that, in the Succeſs of Prayer. And firſt; we 
have the Practice, as well as the Pattern of it, in our Saviour himſelf, 
and that, in the moſt ſignal Paſſage of his whole Lite, even his Prepara- 
tion for his approaching Death. In which dolorous Scene, when his 
whole Soul was nothing but Sorrow, (that great moving Spring of In- 
vention and Elocution) and when Nature was put to its laſt and utmoſt 
ſtretch, and ſo had no refuge, or relief, but in Prayer; yet even then, all 
this Horror, Agony, and Diſtreſs of Spirit, delivers it ſelf but in two ve- 
| ry ſhort Sentences, in Matth. xxvi. 39. O my Father, if it be poſſible, 
2 let this Cup paſs from me; nevertheleſs, not as I will, but as thou wilt. And 
again, the ſecond time, with the like Brevity, and the like Words. O 
my Father, if this Cup may not paſs from me, except 1 drink it, thy Will be . 
done. And laſtly, the third time alſo, he uſed the ſame ſhort Form a- 5 
gain; and yet in all this, he was (as we may ſay, without a Metaphor) f 
fl 


even praying for Life; ſo far as the great Buſineſs, he was then about, to 
wit, the Redemption of the World, would ſuffer him to pray for it. All 


which Prayers of our Saviour, and others of like Brevity, are properly W il 
ſuch, as we call Ejaculationsz an elegant Similitude from a Dart, or Ar- 8 
row, ſhot, or thrown out; and ſuch an one, (we know) of a Yard long, 1 © 


will fly farther, and ſtrike deeper, than one of Twenty, | 
And then, in the laſt Place, for the Succefs of fuch brief Prayers; I 
ſhall give you but three Inſtances of this, but they ſhall be of Perſons 
praying under the Preſſure of as great Miſeries, as humane Nature could 
well be afflicted with. And the firſt ſhall be of the Leper, Matth. viii. 


2. Or, 


| 
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2. or, as S. Luke deſcribes him, a Man full of Leprofie, who came to our 
$,viour and worſhipped him; and, as S. Luke again has it more particularly, 
jell on his Face before him, (which is the loweſt and moſt devout of all 
poſtures of Worthip) ſaying, Lord, if thou wilt, thou canſt make me clean. 
This was all his Prayer : And the Anſwer to it was, That he was im- 
mediately cleanſed. The next Inſtance ſhall be of the poor bi ind May, 
in Luke Xxvili. 28. following our Saviour with this earneſt Prayer: 
Jeſus, thou Son of David, have Mercy upon me. His whole Prayer was 
no more: For it is ſaid in the next Verſe, that he went on, repeat- 
ing it again and again: Jeſus thou Son of David, have Mercy upon me, 
And the Anſwer he received was, That his Eyes were opened, and his 

Sight reſtored. Ts 
The third and laſt Inſtance ſhall be of the Publican, in the ſame Chap- 
ter of S. Luke; praying under a lively Senſe of as great a Leproſie, and 
Blindnels of Soul, as the other two could have of Body; In the 13th Verſe, - 
He ſinote upon his Breaſt, ſaying, God be merciful to me 4 Sinner. He ſpoke 
no more; though *tis in the 10th Verſe, that he went ſolemnly and pur- 
poſely up to the Temple to pray : The iſſue and ſucceſs of which Prayer, was, 
That he went home juſtified, before one of thoſe, whom all the 7ewiſh Church 
revered as abſolutely the higheſt and moſt heroick Examples of Piety, 
and moſt beloved Favourites of Heaven, in the whole World, And now, 
if the Force and Vertue of theſe ſhort Prayers could riſe ſo high, as to 
cleanſe a Leper, to give ſight to the Blind, and to juſtify a Publican; and, 
if the Worth of a Prayer may at all be meaſured by the Succeſs of it, I 
ſuppoſe, no Prayers whatſoever can do more; and, I never yet heard or 
na of any long Prayer, that did ſo much. Which brings on the other 
part of this our fifth and laſt Argument, which was to be drawn from the 
Examples of fuch, as have been noted in Scripture for Prolixity or Length 
of Prayer. And of this there are only two mentioned; The Heathens and 
the Phariſees, The firſt, the grand Inſtance of Idolatry; the other, of M- 
pocriſy ; But Chriſt forbids us the Imitation of both; When ye Pray, ſays 
our Saviour in the 6th of Matthew, be ye not like the Heathens: But in 
what? Why, in this, That they think they ſhall be beard for their much ſpea- 
king; in the 7th Verſe, It is not the Multitude, that prevails in Ar- 
mies, and much leſs in Words. And then for the Pharzjees, whom our 
Saviour repreſents, as the very vilęſt of Men, and the greateſt of Cheats, 
We have them amuſing the World with Pretences ot a more refin'd De- 
votion, while their Heart was all that time in their Neighbour's Coffers, 
For does not our Saviour expreſly tell us, in Luke xx. and the two laſt 
Verſes, That the great Tools, the Hooks or Engines by which they com- 
paſs'd their worſt, their wickedeſt, and moſt rapacious Deſigns, were long 
Prayers? Prayers made only for a ſhew or colour; and that to the baſeſt 
and moſt degenerous ſort of Villainy, even the robbing the Spittle, and 
devouring the Houſes of poor, helpleſs, forlorn Widows. Their Devotion 
ſery'd all along but as an Inſtrument to their Avarice, as a Factor or Un- 
der-Agent to their Extortion. A Practice, which duly feen into, and 
ſtript of its Hypocritical Blinds, could not but look very odiouſly, and 
!ll-favouredly; and therefore, in come their long Robes, and their long Pray- 
ers together, and cover all. And the Truth is, neither the Length of 
one, nor of the other, is ever found ſo ufeful, as when there is ſomething 
more than ordinary that would not be ſeen; This was the gainful God- 
lineſs of the Phariſees; and, I believe upon good Obſervation, you will 
hardly find, any like the Phariſees for their long Prayers, who are not al- 
ſo extremely like them for ſomething elſe. And thus having given 
jou five Arguments for Brevity, and againſt Prolix it) of Prayer; let us 
dow make this our other great * * to judge of the Prayers 
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of our Church, and the Prayers of thoſe who Diſſent and Divide 
+ oo Ts 3 
Firſt, For that excellent Body of Prayers contained in our Liturgy, 
and both compiled and enjoined by publick Authority. Have we not 
here, a great Inſtance of Brevity and Fulneſs together, caſt into ſeveral, 
ſhort, ſignificant Collects, each containing a diſtinct, entire, and well. 
managed Petition? The whole Sett of them being like a ſtring of Pearls, 
exceeding rich in Conjunction; and therefore of no ſmall Price or Value, 
even ſingle, and by themſelves. Nothing could have been compoſed 
with greater Judgment; Every Prayer being ſo ſhort, that it is impoſ- 
ſible it ſnould weary; and withall, ſo pertinent, that it is impoſſible 
it ſhould cloy the Devotion. And indeed, ſo admirably fitted are they 
all to the common Concerns of a Chriſtian Society; that when the 
Rubrick enjoins but the uſe of ſome of them, our Worſhip is not imper- 
fect; and when we uſe them all, there is none of them ſuperfluous. 
And the Reaſon aſſigned by ſome learned Men for the Preference of 
many ſhort Prayers, before a continued long one, is unanſwerable; namely, 
That by the former there 1s a more frequently repeated mention made of 
the Name, and ſome great Attribute of God, as the encouraging Ground 
of our praying to him; and withal, of the Merits and Mediation of Chriſt 
as the only thing that can promiſe us Succeſs, in what we pray for: 
Every diſtinct Petition beginning with the former, and ending with the 
latter: By thus annexing of which to each particular thing that we 
ask for, we do manifeſtly confeſs and declare, That we cannot exped 
to obtain any one thing at the hands of God, but with à particu- 
lar renewed reſpect to the Merits of a Mediator; and withall, re- 
mind the Congregation of the ſame, by making it their part to renew 
a diſtint Amen to every diſtinct Petition. 
Add to this, the excellent Contrivance of a great part of our Li. 
turgy, into Alternate Reſponſes; by which means, the People are put 
to bear a conſiderable thare in the whole Service: which makes it al- 
moſt impoſſible for them, to be only idle Hearers; or, which is worſe, 
meer Lookefs on: As they are very often; and may be always (if they 
can but keep their Eyes open) at the long, tedious Prayers of the Non- 
conformiſts, And this indeed is that, which makes and denominates our 
Liturgy truly and 5 a Book of Com mon- Prayer. For, I think 1 
may truly avouch (how ſtrange ſoever it may ſeem at firſt) that there 
is no ſuch thing as Common, or Joint prayer, any-where amongſt the 
Principal Diſſenters from the Church of FEAgland: For, in the Romiſh 
Communion, the Prieſt ſays over the appointed Prayers only to him- 
ſelf, and the reſt of the People not hearing a Word of what he ſays, 
repeat alſo theif own particular Prayers to themſelves, and when they 
have done, go their way : Not all at once, as neither do they come at 
once, but ſcatteringly; one after another, according as they have fi- 
niſhed their Devotions. And then for the Nonconformiſts ; their Prayers 
being all extempore, it is (as we have ſhewn before) hardly poflible fo! 
any, and utterly impoſſible for all to join in them: For, ſurely, People 
cannot join in a Prayer before they underſland it; nor can it be im-. 
gined, that all Capacities thould preſently and immediately under- | 
ſtand what they bear, when, poſſibly, Holder-forth himſelf underſtands 

not what he ſays, From all which we may venture to conclude, That 

that excellent thing, Common: prayer, which is the joint Addreſs of a 
whole Congregation, with united Voice as well as Heart, ſending up 

their Devotions to Almighty God, is nowhere to be found in theic 
Kingdoms, but in that beſt and neareſt Copy of Primitive, Chriſtian 
Worſhip, the Divine Service; as it is performed accotding to the Orders 

of our Church, | . 
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As for thoſe long Prayers, ſo frequently uſed by ſome before their 
Sermons z the Conſtitution and Canons of our Church are not at all 
reſponſible for them, having provided us better things, and with great 
Wiſdom appointed a Form of Prayer, to be uſed by all before their Ser- 
mons. But as for this way of Praying, now generally in uſe, as it was 
firſt took up upon an Humour of Novelty, and Popularity, and by the ſame 
carried on, till it had paſſed into a Cuſtom, and ſo put the Rule of the 
Church firſt out of Uſe, and then out of Countenance alſo; ſo, if it be 
rightly conſidered, it will, in the very nature of the thing it ſelf, be found 
avery ſenſeleſs and abſurd Practice, For, can there be any Senſe or 
Propriety in beginning a new, tedious Prayer in the Pulpit, juſt after the 
Church has, for near an hour together, with great Variety of Offices, ſui- 


table to all the Needs of the Congregation, been praying tor all, that can 


poſſibly be fit for Chriſtians to pray for? Nothing certainly can be more 
irrational. For which Cauſe, amongſt many more, that old ſober Form 
of Bidding Prayer, which, both againſt Law and Reaſon, has been juſt- 
led out of the Church by this Upſtart, Puritanical Encroachment, ought 
with great Reaſon, to be reſtored by Authority and both the Uſe and 
Uſers of it, by a ſtri& and ſolemn Reinforcement of the Canon upon all, 
without Exception, be reſcued from that unjuſt Scorn of the Factious 
and Ignorant, which the Tyranny of the contrary, uſurping Cuſtom, will 
otherwiſe expoſe them to. For ſurely, it can neither be Decency nor 
Order for our Clergy to Conform to the Fanaticks, as many in their Pray- 
ers before Sermon now-a-days do. 

And thus having accounted for the Prayers of our Church, according 
to the great Rule preſcribed in the Text, Let thy Words be few: Let us 
now, according to the ſame, conſider alſo the way of Praying, ſo much 
uſed, and applauded by ſuch, as have renounced the Communion, and 
| Liturgy of our Church; it is but Reaſon, that they ſhould bring us 

ſomerhing better in the room of what they have ſo diſdainfully caſt off. 
But, on the contrary, are not all their Prayers exactly after the Heatheniſh 
and Phariſaical Copy? Always notable for thoſe two Things, Length 
and Tautology 2 Two whole Hours for one Prayer, at a Faſt, uſed to 
be reckoned but a moderate Doſe z and that, for the moſt part, fraught 
with ſuch irreverent, blaſphemous Expreflions, that, to repeat them, 
would Profane the Place I am ſpeaking in; and indeed, they ſeldom 
carried on the Work of ſuch a Day (as their Phraſe was;) but they left the 
Church in need of a new Conſecration. Add to this, the Incoherence 
and Confuſion, the endleſs Repetitions, and the unſufferable Nonſenſe, 
that never failed to hold out, even with their utmoſt Prolixity ; fo that 
in all their long Faſts, from firſt to laſt, from ſeven in the Morning; to 
ſeven in the Evening, (which was their Meaſure) the Pulpit was always 
the emptieſt Thing in the Church: And I never knew fuch a Faf 
kept by them, but their Hearers had Cauſe to begin a Thank/zivine, 
as ſoon as they had done. And the Truth is, when I conſider the 
Matter of their Prayers; ſo full of Ramble, and Inconſequence, and 
in every reſpect, ſo very like the Language of a Dream; and compare 
it with their Carriage of themſelves in Prayer, with their Eyes, for 
the mot part ſhut, and their Arms ſtretched out in yawning Poſture, 
a Man that ſhould hear any of them pray, might, by a yery pardon- 
able Error, be induced to think, that he was all the time hearing one 
talking in his Sleep: beſides the ſtrange Vertue, which their Prayers had to 
procure Sleep in others too. So that he who ſhould be preſent at all their 
long Cant, would ſhew a greater Ability in Watcbing, than ever they could 
pretend to in Praying; if he could forbear Sleeping, having ſo ſſrong a Pro- 
vocation to it; and ſo fair an Excuſe for it. In a Word, ſuch were their 
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Prayers, both for Matter and Expreſſion, that could any one truly and exact- 
ly write them out, it would be the ihrewdeſt, and effectual way of Writing 
againſt them, that could poſſibly be thought of. 

L ihould not have thus troubled either you, or myſelf, by raking 
into the Dirt and Dunghill of theſe Men's Devotions, upon the ac- 
count of any thing, either done or ſaid by them in the late times of 
Confuſion ; for as they have the King's, fo I with them God's Pardon 
alſo, whom, I am ſure, they have offended much more, than they have 
both Kings put together. But that which has provoked me thus to 
rip up, and expoſe to you their nauſeous, and ridiculous way of ad. 
dreſſing to God, even upon the moſt ſolemn Occaſions, is that in- 
tolerably rude and unproved Inſolence and Scurrility; with which the 
are every day reproaching and ſcoffing at our Liturgy, and the Uſers of 
it, and thereby alienating the Minds of the People from it, to ſuch a 
degree, that many Thouſands are drawn by them into a fatal Schiſm; 


a Schiſm that, unrepented of, and continued in, will as infallibly ruin 


their Souls, as Theft, Whoredom, Murther, or any other of the moſt 
crying, damning Sins whatſoever. But leaving this to the Juſtice of 
the Government; to which it belongs to prote& us in our Spiritual, 
as well as in our Temporal Concerns, I ſhall only ſay this, That no- 
thing can be more for the Honour of our Liturgy, than to find it def- 
piſed only by thoſe who have made themſelves remarkable to the World 
for deſpiſing the Lord's Prayer as much. 

In the mean time, for ourſelves of the Church of England, who, 
without pretending to any New Lights, think it equally a Duty and 
Commendation to be Wiſe, and to be Devout only to Sobriety, and who 
judge it no Diſhonour to God himſelf, to be Worſhipped according to Law 
and Rule, If the Directions of Solomon, the Precept and Example of 
our Saviour; and laſtly, the Piety and Experience of thoſe excellent 
Men, and Martyrs, who firſt compoſed, and afterwards owned our Li- 
turgy with their deareſt Blood, may be look'd upon as ſafe and ſufficient 
Guides to us in our publick Worſhip of God; then, upon the joint Au- 
thority of all theſe; we may pronounce our Liturgy, the greateſt Trea- 
ſure of Rational Devotion in the Chriſtian World. And I know no 
Prayer neceſſary, that is not in the Liturgy, but one: which is this: 
That God would vouchſafe to continue the Liturgy it ſelf in Uſe, Honour, 
and Veneration in this Ghurch for ever. And I doubt not, but all wiſe, 
fober and good Chriſtians; will with equal Judgment and AﬀeRion, 
give it their Amen. 


Now to God the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghoſt, Three 
Perſons and One God, be rendred and aſcribed, as is moſt due, all Praiſe, 
Might, Majeſty and Dominion, both now and for evermore, Amen. 
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Who knowing the Fudgment of God, (that they 
Which commit ſuch things are Worthy of Death) 


not only do the ſame but have pleaſure in them 
that do them. 


R OM the beginning of the 18th Verſe, to the 
end of the ziſt, (the Verſe immediately going 
before the Text) we have a Catalogue of the 
blackeſt Sins, that humane Nature, in its high- 
eſt Depravation, is capable of committing z and 
this ſo perfect, that there ſeems to be no Sin 
imaginable, but what may be reduced to, and 
comprized under, ſome of the Sins here ſpecified. 
In a Word, we have an Abridgment of the Lives 
and Practices of the whole Heathen World; that is, of all the Baſe- 
neſs and Villainy, that both the Corruption of Nature, and the In- 
ſtigation of the Devil, could for ſo many Ages, by all the Arts and 
Opportunities, all the Motives and Incentives of Sinning bring the 
Sons of Men to. And yet, as full and comprehenſive as this Cata- 
logue of Sin ſeems to be, it is but of Sin under a Limitation, An 
Univerſality of Sin under a certain Kind; that is, of all Sins of direct 
and perſonal Commiſſion. And, you will ſay, is not this a ſufficient 
Comprehenſion of All? For, is not a Man's Perſon the Compaſs of his 
Actions? Or, can he Operate further, than he does Exiſt 2 Why, yes, 
in ſome Senſe he may: He may not only commit ſuch and ſuch Sins 
bimſelf, but alſo take pleaſure in others, that do commu them, Which 
A Mmm Expreſſion 
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Expreſſion implies theſe two thing's : Firſt, That thus zo tate pleaſure 
in other Men's Sins, is a diſtin# Sin trom all the former; and, Second. 
ly, that it is much greater than the former. Foraſmuch, as theſe Terms 
not only do the ſame, but alſo take pleaſure, &c. import Aggravation, as well 
as Diſtin#ion, and are properly an Advance a minore ad majus, a Pro- 
greſs to a further Degree. And this, indeed, is the fartheſt that humane 
Pravity can reach, the higheſt point of Villainy, that the debauched 
Powers of Man's Mind can aſcend unto. For, ſurely, that Sin, that 
exceeds Idolatry, monſtrous unnatural Luſts, Covetouſneſs, Maliciouſneſ; 
Envy, Murther, Deceit, Back-biting, Hatred of God, Spightfulneſs, Pride, 
Diſobedience to Parents, Govenant-breaking, Want of Natural Affect ion, 
Impl acableneſs, Unmercifnlneſs, and the like: 1 ſay, that Sin, that is a 
pitch beyond all theſe, muſt needs be ſuch an one, as muſt non-plus the 


Devil himſelf, to proceed further: It is the very Extremity, the Fulneſs, 


and the concluding Period of Sin, the laſt Line, and finiſhing ſtroke of the 
Devil's Image drawn upon the Soul of Man, | 
Now the ſenſe of the Words may be fully and naturally caſt into 
this one Propoſition, which ſhall be the Subje& of the following 
Diſcourſe, viz. T ; 
That the guilt ariſing from a Man's delighting, or taking pleaſure in 
other Mens Sins, or (which is all one) in other Men for their Sins, 1s 


greater than he can poſſibly contra by a Commiſſion of the ſame Sins in 


his own Perſon. 

For the handling of which 1 cannot but think it Superfluous, to 
offer at any Explication of what it is, to take pleaſure in other Men's Sins; 
it being impoſſible for any Man to be ſo far unacquainted with the Mo- 
tions and Operations of his own Mind, as not to know how it is affect 
ed and diſpoſed, when any thing pleaſes or delights him. And there- 
fore I ſhall ſtate the Proſecution of the Propoſition upon theſe follow- 
ing Things. £ | | 

I. I ſhall ſhew what it is that brings a Man to ſuch a Diſpoſition of 
Mind, as to take pleaſure in other Mens Sins. | 

II. I ſhall ſhew the Reaſons, Why a Man's being diſpoſed to do fo, 
comes to be attended with ſuch an extraordinary Guilt : And, 

III. And Laſtly, I ſhall declare what kind of Perſons are to be reckoned 
under this Character. | 

Of each of which in their Order. 

And firſt for the | | 

1. Of theſe, What it is that bring} a Man, &c. 

In order to which, I ſhall premiſe theſe four Conſiderations; 

1. That every Man naturally has a diſtinguiſhing Senſe of Turpe te 
Honeſtum ; of what is honeſt, and what is diſhoneſt ; of what is fit, and 
what is not fit to be done. There are thoſe practical Principles and Rules 
of Action, treaſured up in that part of Man's Mind, called by the Schools 
ovvTy/pnors, that, like the Candle of the Lord, ſet up by God himſelf in the 


Heart of every Man, diſcovers to him, both what he is to do, and what 


» * They are 4 Light, lightning every Man that cometh into the 
orld. 

And in reſpe& of which principally it is, that God is ſaid not to have 
left himſelf Without Witneſs in the World; there being ſomething fixed 
in the Nature of Man, that will be ſure to teſtifle and declare for him. 

2, The ſecond Thing to be conſidered, is, That there is conſequently 
upon this diſtinguiſhing Principle an inward Satisfaction, or Diſſatis- 
faction, ariſing in the Heart of every Man, after he has done a good 
or an evil Action. An Action agreeable to, or deviating from this great 
Rule, And this, no doubt, proceeds not only from the real Unſuitable- 
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neſs, that every thing ſinful or diſhoneſt, bears to the Nature of Man, 
but alſo from a ſecret, inward, fore-boding Fear, that ſome Evil or o- 
ther will follow the doing of that, which a Man's own Conſcience 


diſallows him in. For, no Man naturally is, or can be chearful, im- 


mediately upon the doing of a wicked Action. There being lomething 
within him, that preſently gives Sentence againſt him for it: Which 
no queſtion, is the Voiceof God himlelf, ſpeaking in the Hearts of Men, 
whether they underſtand it or no; and by ſecret Intimations giving 
the Sinner a fore-taſt of that direful Cup, which he is like to drink 
more deeply, of hereafter, 

3. The third Thing to be conſidered, is, That this diſtinguiſhing 
Senſe of good and evil, and this Satisfaction, or Diſſatisfaction of Mind; 
conſequent upon a Man's acting ſuitably, or unſuitably to it, is a Principle 
neither preſently, nor eaſily, to be worn out, or extinguithed, For beſides, that 
it is founded in Nature (which kind of things are always moſt durable, 
and laſting) the great important End that God deſigns it for, (which is 
no leſs than the Government of the Nobleſt part of the World, Man- 
kind) ſufficiently ſhews the Neceſſity of its being rooted deep in the Heart, 
and put beyond the Danger of being torn up by any ordinary Violence 
done to it. 

The fourth and laſt Thing to be conſidered, is, That, that whicli 
weakens and directly tends to extiriguith this Principle, (fo far as *tis 
capable of being extinguiſhed) is an inferior, ſenſitive Principle, which re- 
ceives its Gratifications from Objects clean contrary to the former; and, 
which affe t a Man, in the ſtate of this preſent Life, much more warmly 
and vividly than thoſe, which affect only his Nobler part, his Mind. 
So that there being a Contrariety between thoſe things, that Conſcience 
enclines to, and thoſe that entertain the Senſes; and ſince the more 
quick and affecting Pleaſure till ariſes from theſe latter, it follows, that 
the Gratifications of theſe are more powerful to Command the Principles 
of Action, than the other, and conſequently are, for the moſt part, too 
hard for, and victorious over the Dictates of Right Reaſon, 

Now from theſe Four Conſiderations, thus premiſed, we naturally in- 
fer theſe two Things. 

Firſt, That no Man is quickly or eaſily brought to take a full Pleaſure 
and Delight in his own Sins. For, though Sin offers it ſelf in never ſo 
pleaſing and alluring a Dreſs, at firſt, yet the Remorſe, and inward Re- 
grets of the Soul, upon the Commiſſion of it, infinitely over-balance 
thoſe faint and tranſient Gratifications it affords the Senſes, So that, 
upon the whole matter, the Sinner eyen at his higheſt pitch of En- 
joyment, is not pleaſed with ir ſo much, but he is afflicted more. And, 
as long as theſe inward rejolts and recoilings of the Mind continue, 
(Which they will certainly do for a conſiderable part of a Man's Life) the 
Sinner will find his Accounts of Pleaſure very poor and ſhort z being fo 
mixed, and indeed over-done with the contrary Impreſſions of Trouble 
upon his Mind, that it 1s but a bitter-ſweet at beſt; and the fine Col- 
= of the Serpent do by no means make amends for the ſmart, and Poiſon 
of his Sting. 1125 | | 
5 fork hg The other thing to be inferred, is, That, as ho Man is 
quickly, or eaſily brought to take a full Pleaſure or Delight in his 
own Sins, ſo much leſs eaſily can he be brought to take Pleaſure in 


thofe of other Men. The Reaſon is, becauſe the chief Motive (as we 


have obſerved) that induces a Man to Sin, which is the Gratification 
of his ſenſitive Part, by a ſinful Act, cannot be had from the Sins of 


another Man; fnce naturally, and directly, they affect only the A- 
gent that cortimits them. For certainly another Man's Intemperance 
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cannot afſet my Senſuality, any more, than the Meat and Drink 
that I take into my Mouth, can pleaſe his Palate: But of this more 
fully in ſome of the following Particulars, 

In the mean time, it is evident from Reaſon, that there is a conſide- 
rable Difficulty in a Man's arriving to ſuch a diſpoſition of Mind, as ſhall 
make him take pleaſure in other Men's Sins; and yet, it is alſo as evi- 
dent from the Text, and from Experience too, that ſome Men are brought 
to do ſo. And therefore, ſince there is no Effect, of what kind ſoever, 
but is reſolvable into ſome Cauſe, we will enquire into the Cauſe of 
this vile and preter-natural Temper of Mind, that ſhould make a Man 
pleaſe himſelf with that, which can no ways reach or affect thoſe Fa- 
culties and Principles, which Nature has made the proper Seat and Sub- 


jet of Pleaſure. Now the Cauſes (or at leaſt ſome of the Cauſes) that 


debauch and corrupt the Mind of Man to ſuch a degree, as to take Plea- 
ſure in other Men's Sins, are theſe Five. | 

1. A Commiſſion of the ſame Sins in a Man's own Perſon. This 
is imported in the very Words of the Text; where it is ſaid of ſuch Per- 
ſons, that they not only do the ſame things; which muſt therefore imply, 
that they do them. It is Converſation, and Acquaintance, that muſt give 
delight in Things and Actions, as well as in Perſons, And it is Tryal 
that muſt begin the Acquaintance. It being hardly imaginable, that 


one ſhould be delighted with a Sin at ſecond hand, till he has known 


it at the firſt, Delight is the Natural Reſult of Practice and Experiment; 
and when it flows from any Thing elſe, ſo far it recedes from Nature, 
None look with ſo much pleaſure upon the Works of Art, as thoſe who 
are Artiſts themſelves. They are therefore their Delight, becauſe they 
were heretofore their Imployment; and they love to ſee ſuch things, 
becauſe they once loved to do them. In like manner, a Man muſt Sin 
himſelf into a Love of other Men's Sins; for a bare Notion or Specula- 
tion of this black Art will not carry him ſo far, No ſober, temperate 
Perſon in the World (whatſoever other Sins he may be inclinable to, and 
guilty of,) can look with any Complacency upon the Drunkenneſs and 
Sottiſhneſs of his Neighbour : Nor can any chaſt Perſon (be his other 
failings what they will) reflect with any Pleaſure or Delight, upon the 
filthy, unclean Converſation of another, though never ſo much in fa- 


ſhion, and vouched not by common Uſe only, but Applauſe. No; he 


muſt be firſt an exerciſed, thorough-paced Practitioner of theſe Vices 
himſelf, and they muſt have endeared themſelves to him by thoſe Per- 
ſonal Gratifications he had received from them, before he can come to 
like them fo far, as to be pleaſed, and enamour'd with them, whereſo- 


ever he ſees them. It is poſſible indeed, that a ſober, or a chaſt Perſon, 


upon the Stock of 1l-will, Envy, or Spiritual Pride, (which is all the 
Religion that fome have) may be glad to ſee the Intemperance and 
Debauchery of ſome about them: But it is impoſſible, that ſuch Perſons 
ſhould take any delight in the Men themſelves for being ſo, The Truth 
is in ſuch a caſe, they do not properly delight in the Vice it ſelf, tho' 
they inwardly rejoice (and after a Godly ſort, no doubt) to ſee another 
guilty of it; but they delight in the Miſchief and Diſaſter, which, they 
know, it will aſſuredly bring upon him, whom thy hate, and wiſh il! 
to: They rejoice not in it, as in a delightful Object, but as a Cauſe 
and Means of their Neighbour's Ruin. So grateful, nay, ſo delicious are 
even the horrideſt Villainies committed by others to the Phariſaical 
Piety of ſome; who in the mean time, can be wholly unconcerned for 
the Reproach brought hereby upon the Name of God, and the Honour 
of Religion, ſo long as by the ſame their ſanRified Spleen is gratified 
in their Brother's Infamy and Deſtruction, | 
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This therefore we may reckon upon, that ſcarce any Man paſſes to a 
liking of Sin in others, but by firſt practiſing it himſelf, and con ſe- 
quentiy may take it for a ſhrewd Indication, and Sign, whereby to judge 
of the manners of thoſe, who have ſinned with too much Art and 
Caution, to ſuffer the Eye of the World to charge ſome Sins directly 
upon their Converſation. For, though ſuch kind of Men have lived 
never ſo much upon the Reſerve, as to their Perſonal Behaviour, yet if they 
obſerved to have a particular Delight in, and fondneſs for Perſons noted for 
any ſort of Sin, it is ten to one, but there was a Communication in the 
Sin, before there was ſo in Affection. The Man has, by this, directed us to 
a Copy of Himſelf; and, though we cannot always come to a ſight of 
the Original, yet by a true Copy we may know all that zs in it. 

24ly, A ſecond Cauſe, that brings a Man to take Pleaſure in other 
- Men's Sins, is not only a Commiſſion of thoſe Sins in his own Perſon, 
but alſo a Commiſhon of them againſt the full Light and Conviction 
of his Conſcience. For this alſo is expreiſed in the Text; where the 
Perſons charged with this wretched Diſpoſition of Mind are faid to 
have been ſuch as knew the Judgment of God, that they, who commit- 
ted ſuch things, were worthy of Death, They knew that there was a 
_ righteous, and a ſearching Law, directly forbidding ſuch Practices; and 
they knew that it carried with it the Divine Stamp, that it was the 
Law of God ; they knew alſo, that the Sanction of it was under the 
greateſt and dreadfulleſt of all Penalties, Death. And this ſurely (one 
would think) was Knowledge enough to have opened both a Man's 
Eyes, and his Heart too; his Eyes to ſee, and his Heart to conſider the 
intolerable Miſchief that the Commiſhon of the Sin ſet before him muſt 
infallibly plunge him into. Nevertheleſs, the Perſons here mentioned 
were reſolved to venture, and to commit the Sin, even while Conſci- 
ence ſtood proteſting againſt it. They were ſuch, as broke through all 
Mounds of Law, ſuch as laugh'd at the Sword of Vengeance, which Di- 
vine Iſtice brandiſh'd in their Faces. For, we muſt know, that God 
has ſet a flaming Sword not only before Paradiſe, but before Hell it 
ſelf alſo ; to keep Men out of this, as well as out of the other. And 
Conſcience is the Angel, into whoſe Hand this Sword is put, But if 
now, the Sinner ſhall not only wreſtle with this Ange! but throw him 
too; and win ſo complete a Victory over his Conſcience, that all 
theſe Conſiderations ſhall be able to ſtrike no Terror into his Mind, 
lay no Reſtraint upon his Luſts, no Controll upon his Appetites; he 
is certainly too ſtrong for the Means of Grace; and his Heart lies open 
like a broad and high Road for all the Sin and Villiany in the World 
freely to paſs through. 3 

The Truth is, if we impartially conſider the Nature of theſe Siu, 
a2 4inſt Conſcience, we ſhall find them ſuch ſtrange Paradoxes, that a 
Man muſt baulk all Common Principles, and act contrary to the Natural 
way and motive of all Humane Actions, in the Commiſſion of them. 
For that which naturally moves a Man to do any thing, muſt be the 
Apprehenſion and Expectation of ſome good from the thing, which he 
is about todo: And that which naturally keeps a Man from doing of a 
thing, muſt be the Apprehenſion and Fear of ſome Miſchief likely 
to enſue from that Thing, or Action, that he is ready to engage in. 
But now, for a Man to do a thing, while his Conſcience, the beit 
Light that he has to judge by, aſſure him, that he ſhall be infinitely 
unſupportably miſerable, if he does it; this is certainly unnatural, and 
(one would imagine) impoſſible. | 

And therefore, ſo far as one may judge, while a Man acts againſt his 
Conſcience, he as by a Principle of direct Infidelity, and does not really 
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believe that thoſe things, that God has thus threatned ſhall ever com 
to paſs. For, though he may yield a general, faint Aſſent to the Truth 


of thoſe Propoſitions, as they ſtand recorded in Scripture; yet, for a 


thorough, practical Belief, that thoſe general Propoſitions ſhall be parti. 
cularly made good upon his Perſon, no doubt, for the time that he is 
ſinning againſt Conſcience, ſuch a Belief has no Place in his Mind. 
Which being ſo, it is eaſie to conceive, how ready and diſpoſed this muſt 
needs leave the Soul, to admit of any, even the moſt horrid, unnatural 
Propoſals, that the Devil himſelf can ſuggeſt: For Conſcience being 
once extin&, and the Spirit of God withdrawn, (which never ſtays with 
a Man, when Conſcience has once left him) the Soul, like the fir/# Mat- 
ter to all Forms, has an Univerſal Propenſity to all Lewdneſs. For every 
Violation of Conſcience proportionably wears off ſomething of its Native 
Tenderneſs, which Tenderneſs being the Cauſe of that Anguiſh and Re- 
morſe that it feells, upon the Commiſſion of Sin; it follows, that when, 
by Degrees, it comes to have worn off all this Tenderneſs, the Sinner will 
find no Frouble of Mind upon his doing the very wickedeſt, and worſt of 
Actions; and conſequently, that this is the moſt direct and effectual Intro- 
duction to all ſorts and degrees of Sin. 

For which Reaſon it was, that I alledged Sinning againſt Conſcience, for 
one of the Cauſes of this vile Temper, and Habit of Mind,which we are 
now diſcourſing of: Not that it has any ſpecial productive Efficiency of 
this particular ſort of Sinning, more than of any other, but that it is a 
general Cauſe of this, as of all other great Vices; and that it is impoſſible, 
but a Man muſt have firſt paſſed this notable Stage; and got his Conſcience 
throughly debauched, and hardned, before he can arrive to the height 
of Sin; which I account the delighting in other Men's Sins to be. 

34ly, A third Cauſe of this Villainous diſpoſition of Mind, bef/des a 
Man's Perſonal Commiſſion of ſuch and ſuch Sins, and his Commiſſion 
of them againſt Conſcience, muſt be alſo his Continuance in them. For, 
God forbid, that every ſingle Commiſhon of a Sin, though great for its 
kind, and withall, acted againſt Conſcience, for its Aggravation, ſhould 
fo far deprave the Soul, and bring it to ſuch a Reprobate Senſe and Con- 
dition, as to take pleaſure in other Men's Sins, For, we know, what a 
foul Sin David committed, and what a Crime S. Peter himſelf fell in- 
to; both of them, no doubt, fully and clearly againſt the Dictates of 
their Conſcience, yet we do not find, that either of them was thereby 
brought to ſuch an impious frame of Heart, as to delight in their own 
Sins, and much leſs in other Mens. And therefore it is not every ſinful 
Violation of Conſcience that can quench the Spirit, to ſuch a degree, as 
we have been ſpeaking of; but it muſt be a long, inveterate Courſe 
and Cuſtom of Sinning after this manner, that, at length produces and 
ends in ſuch a curſed Effet. For, this is ſo great a Maſter-piece in Sin, 
that no Man begins with it: He muſt have paſsd his Tyrocinium, or 
Novitiate, in Sinning, before he can come to this, be he never ſo quick 
a Proficient. No Man can mount fo faſt, as to ſet his Foot upon the 
higheſt ſtep of the Ladder at firſt. Before a Man can come to be pleaſed 
with a Sin, becauſe he ſees his Neighbour commit it, he muſt have had 
fuch along Acquaintance with it himſelf, as to create a kind of Intimacy, 
or Friendſhip, between him and That; and then, we know, a Man 
is naturally glad to ſee his Old Friend, not only at his own Houſe, but 
whereſoever he meets him. It is generally the Property of an Old Sin- 
ner to find a delight in reviewing his own Villainies in the Practice of 
other Men; to ſee his Sin, and himſelf (as it were) in Reverſion ; and 
to find a greater Satisfaction in beholding him, who ſucceeds him in his 
Vice, than him who is to ſucceed him in his Eſtate, In the matter of 
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Sin, Age makes a greater Change upon the Soul, than it does or can 
upon the Body. And as in this, if we compare the Picture of a Man. 
drawn at the Years of Seventeen or Eighteen, with a Picture of the 
ſame Perſon at Threeſcore and Ten, hardly the leaſt Trace or Simi- 
litude of one Face can be found in the other, So for the Soul, the 
Difference of the Diſpoſitions, and Qualities of the Inner Man, will 
be found much greater. Compare the Harmleſneſs, the Credulity, the 
'Tenderneſs, the Modeſty, and the Ingenuous pliableneſs to vertuous 
Counſels, which is in Youth, as it comes freſh and untainted out 
of the hands of Nature, with the Miſchievouſneſs, the Slyneſs, the 
Craft, the Impudence, the Falſhood, and the confirmed Obſtinacy in 
moſt ſorts of Sin, that is to be found in an aged, long-practiſed Sin- 
ner, and you will confeſs the Complexion and Hue of his Soul, to be 
altered more than that of his Face. Age has given him another Bo- 
dy, and Cuſtom another Mind. All thoſe Seeds of Vertue, and good 
Morality, that were the natural Endowments of our firſt Years, are loſt, and 
dead for ever. And in reſpect of the Native Innocence of Childhood, 
no Man, through Old Age, becomes twice a Child. The Vices of Old 
Age have in them the ſtifineſs of it too. And as it is the unfitteſt 
Time to learn in, ſo the unfitneſs of it to unlearn will be found much 
reater. | 
y Which Conſiderations, joined with that of its Imbecillity, make it 
the proper Seaſon for a ſuper-annuated Sinner to enjoy the Delights 
of Sin in the Rebound; and to ſupply the Impotence of Practice by 
the airy, phantaſtick Pleaſure of Memory and Reflection. For all that 
can be allowed him now, is to refreſh his decrepit, effete Senſuality, 
with the Tranſcript and Hiſtory of his former Life, recognized, and 
read over by him, in the vitious Rants of the vigorous, youthful De- 
bauchees of the preſent time, whom (with an odd kind of Paſſion, 
mixed of Pleaſure, and Envy too) he ſees flouriſhing in all the Brave- 
ry and Prime of their Age and Vice. An old Wreſtler loves to look 
on, and to be near the Liſts, though Feebleneſs will not let him of- 
fer at the Prize. An old Huntſman finds a Muſick in the Noiſe of 
Hounds, though he cannot follow the Chace. An old Drunkard loves 
a Tavern, though he cannot go to 1t, but as he is ſupported, and led 
by another, juſt as ſome are obſerved to come from thence. And an 
old Wanton will be doating upon Women, when he can ſcarce ſee 
them without Spectacles. And to ſhew the true Love and faithful 
Allegiance that the old Servants and Subjects of Vice ever after bear to 
it, nothing is more uſual and frequent, than to hear, that ſuch 
as have been Strumpets in their Youth, turn Procurers in their Age. 
Their great Concern is, that the Vice may ſtill go on. 
4thly, A fourth Cauſe of Men's taking pleaſure in the Sins of others 
is, from that meanneſs and poor-ſpiritedneſs, that naturally and inſe- 
rably accompanies all Guilt. Whoſoever is conſcious to himſelf of 
in, feels in himſelf (whether he will own it or no) a proportiona- 
ble Shame, and a ſecret Depreſſion of Spirit thereupon. And this is 
ſo irkſome and uneaſie to Man's Mind, that he is reſtleſs to relieve 
and rid himſelf from it: For which, he finds no way ſo effectual, 
as to get Company in the ſame Sin. For Company, in any Action, 
gives both Credit to that, and Countenance to the Agent; and ſo 
much as the Sinner gets of this, ſo much he caſts off of Shame, Sin- 
gularity in Sin puts it out of Faſhion ; fince to be alone in any Pra- 


ctice, ſeems to make the Judgment of the World againſt it; bur che 


Concurrence of others is a Tacit Approbation of that, in which they 
concur, Solitude is a kind of nakedneſs, and the reſult of that, we 
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ili Thing; and he who is to encounter and fight the Law, will be 
ſure to need a Second. No wonder therefore, if ſome take delight in 
the Immoralities, and Baſeneſs of others; for nothing can ſupport their 
Minds drooping, and ſneaking, and inwardly reproaching them, from 
2 Senſe of their own guilt, but to ſee others as bad as themſelves. 

To be Vitious amongſt the Vertuous, is a double Diſgrace and Miſe. 
ry; but where the whole Company is vitious and debauched, they pre- 
ſently like, or at leaſt eaſily pardon one another, And, as it is obſerved 
by ſome, that there is none ſo homely, but loves a Looking: glaſs; ſoit is cer- 
tain, that there is no Man lo vitious, but delights to ſee the Image of his Vice 
reflected upon him from one who exceeds, or at leaſt equals him in the ſame, 

Sin in itſelf, is not only ſhameful, but alſo weak; and it ſeeks a 
Remedy for both in Society: For it is this, that muſt give it both 
Colour and Support. But, on the contrary, how great, and (as I ma 
ſo ſpeak) how Self-ſufficient a thing is Vertue ! It needs no Credit from 
Abroad, no Countenance from the Multitude, Were there but one 
vertuous Man in the World, he would hold up his Head with Conf- 
dence, and Honour. He would ſhame the World, and not the World him, 
For according to that excellent and great Saying, Prov. xiv. 14. A good 
Man ſhall be ſatisfied from himſelf. He needs look no further. But if 
he deſires to ſee the ſame Vertue propagated, and diffuſed to thoſe about 
him; it is for their ſakes, not his own. It is his Charity that wiſhes, 
and not his Neceſſity that requires it. For Solitude and Singularity can 
neither daunt, nor diſgrace him; unleſs we could ſuppoſe it a Diſgrace 
for a Man to be ſingularly good. 

But a vitious Perſon, like the baſeſt ſort of Beaſts, never enjoys him- 
ſelf, but in the Herd. Company, he thinks, leſſens the Shame of Vice, 


by ſharing it; and abates the Torrent of a common Odium, by deriving 


it into many Channels; and therefore, if he cannot wholly avoid the 
Eye of the Obſerver, he hopes to diſtract it at leaſt by a multiplicity of 
the Object. Theſe, I confeſs, are poor Shifts, and miſerable Shelters, 
for a Sick and a Self-up-braiding Conſcience to fly to; and yet they are 
ſome of the beſt, that the Debauchee has to chear up his Spirits with in 
this World. For, if after all, he muſt needs be feen, and took Notice of. 
with all his Filth and Noiſomeneſs about him, he promiſes himſelf how- 
ever; that it will be ſome allay to his Reproach, to be but one of many, 
to march in a Troop, and by a prepoſterous kind of Ambition to be ſeen in 
bad Company. | | 

5. The fifth and laſt Cauſe (that I ſhall mention) inducing Men to take 
Pleaſure in the Sins of others, is a certain, peculiar, unaccountable Ma- 
lignity, that is in ſome Natures and Diſpoſitions. I know no other Name 
or Word, to expreſs it by. But the thing it ſelf is frequently ſeen in 
the Temporal Concerns of this World. For, are there not ſome who tind 
an inward ſecret Rejoicing in themſelves, when they ſee or hear of the 
Loſs or Calamity of their Neighbour, though no imaginable Intereſt, or 
Advantage of their own, is, or can be ſerved thereby? But (it ſeems) there 
is a baſe, wolviſh Principle within, that is fed, and gratified with ano- 
ther's Miſery; and no other Account or Reafon in the World can te 
given of its Le ſo, but that it is the Nature of the Beaſt to delight in 
{uch things. 

And as this occurs frequently in Temporals, ſo there is no doubt, but 
that with ſome few Perſons; it acts the ſame way alſo in Spirituals. I 
ſay, with ſome few Perſons; for, thanks be to God, the common, known 
Corruption of humane Nature, upon the bare ſtock of its Original De- 
pravation, does not uſually proceed ſo far. Such an one, for Inſtance, 
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was that Wretch, who made a poor Captive renounce his Religion, in 
order to the ſaving of his Life; and, when he had fo done preſently 
run him through, glorying, that he had thereby deſtroy'd his Enemy, 
both Body and Soul. But more remarkably ſuch, was that Monſter of 
Diabolical Baſeneſs here in England, who, ſome Years ſince, in the Reign 
of King Charles I. ſuffered Death for Crimes ſcarce ever heard of before; 
having frequently boaſted, that as ſeveral Men had their ſeveral Plea- 
ſures and Recreations, ſo his peculiar Pleaſure and Recreation was to 
deſtroy Souls, and accordingly to put Men upon ſuch Practices as he 
knew would aſſuredly do it. But above all, the late Saying of ſome 
of the Diſſenting Brotherhood ought to be proclaimed and celebrated 
to their Eternal Honour , who, while there was another New Oath 
preparing, which they both ſuppoſed, and hoped moſt of the Clergy 
would not take, in a moſt inſulting manner gave out thereupon ; 
That they were reſolved either to bave our Livings, or to Damn our Soul, 
An Expreſſion, ſo fraught with all the Spight and Poyſon which the 
Devil himſelf could infuſe into Words, that it ought to remain as 
a Monument of the Humanity, Charity and Chriſtianity of this ſort 
of Men for ever, 

Now ſuch a Temper or Principle, as theſe, and the like Paſſages do 
import, I call a peculiar Malignity of Nature; ſince it is evident, that 
neither the inveterate Love of Vice, nor yet the long Practice of it 
and that even againſt the Reluctances, and Light of Conſcience, can 
of it ſelf have this deviliſh Effect upon the Mind, but as it falls in 
with ſuck a villainous, preter-natural Diſpoſition, as I have mentioned. 
For to inſtance in the Particular Caſe of Parents and Children, let a 
Father be never ſo Vitious, yet, generally ſpeaking, he would not have 
his Child ſo, Nay, it is certain, that ſome, who have been as cor- 
rupt in their Morals, as Vice could make them, have yet been in- 
finitely ſolicitous, to have their Children ſoberly, vertuouſly, and piouſly 
brought up : So that, although they have begot Sons after their own li ke- 
neſs, yet they are not willing to breed them ſo too. 


Which, by the way, is the moſt pregnant Demonſtration in the 


World, of that Self-condemning Sentence, that is perpetually ſound— 
ing in every great Sinner's Breaſt z and of that inward grating diſlike 
of the very thing he Practiſes, that he ſhould abhor to ſee the ſame 
in any one, whoſe Good he nearly tenders, and whoſe Perſon he 
wiſhes well to, But if now on the other fide, we ſhould chance to 
find a Father corrupting his Son, or a Mother debauching her Daugh- 
ter, as (God knows ſuch Monſters have been ſeen within the four 
Seas) we muſt not charge this barely upon an high Predominanceof 
Vice in theſe Perſons, but much more upon a peculiar Anomaly, and 
baſeneſs of Nature: If rhe Name of Nature may be allowed to that 
which ſeems to be an utter caſhiering of it; a Deviation from, and 
a Contradiction to the common Principles of Humanity, For this is 
ſuch a Diſpoſition. as ſtrips the Father of the Man; as makes him 
Sacrifice his Children to Moloch; and as much out-do the cruelty of 
a Cannibal, or a Saturn, as it is more barbarous and unhumane to damn 
a Child than to devour him. We ſometimes read and hear of Monſtrous 
Births, but we may often ſee a greater Monſtroſity in Educat ions; thus, 
when a Father has begot a Man, he trains him up into a Beaſt, Making 
even his own Houſe a Stews, a Bordel, and a School of Lewdneſs, 
to inſtill the Rudiments of Vice into the unwary, flexible Years of 
his poor Children, poiſoning their tender Minds with the irreſiſtible 
authentick Venom of his baſe Example; ſo that all the Inſtruction 
they find within their Father's Walls, tall be only to be diſciplined 
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to an earlier Practice of Sin, to be catechiſed into all the Myſteries 
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of Iniquity, and at length, confirmed in a mature, grown up, incorri- 
gible State of Debauchery. And this ſome Parents call a teaching 
their Children to know the World, and to fiudy Men: Thus leading 
them (as it were) by the hand, through all the Forms and Claſſes, 
all the Varieties and Modes of Villainy, till at length they make them 
ten times more the Children of the Devil, than of themſelves. Now, 
1 ſay, if the unparallell'd wickedneſs of the Age ſhould at any time 
caſt us upon ſuch Blemiſhes of Mankind as theſe, who, while they 
thus treat their Children, ſhould abuſe and uſurp the Name of Parents, 
by aſſuming it to themſelves; let. us not call them by the low, di- 
minutive Term or Title of Sinful, Wicked, or Ungodly Men; but let 
us look upon them as ſo many prodigious Exceptions from our com- 
mon Nature; as ſo many protentious Animals, like the ſtrange unna- 
tural Productions of Africa, and fit to be publickly ſhewn, were they 
not unfit to be ſeen; For certainly, where a Child finds his own pa- 
rents his Perverters, he cannot be ſo properly ſaid to be Born, as to 
be Damned into the World, and better were it for him by far, to have 
been unborn, and unbegot, than to come to ask Bleſſing of thoſe whoſe 
Converſation breaths nothing but Contagion and a Curſe. So impoſ- 
ſible, and ſo much a Paradox is it, for any Parent to impart to his 
Child his Bleſſing, and his Vice too, | 1 5 

And thus I have diſpatched the firſt general thing propoſed for the 
handling of the Words, and thewn in five ſeveral Particulars, What it 
3s, that brings a Man to ſuch a diſpoſition of Mind, as to take pleaſure 
in other Mens Sins. I proceed now to the 

Second, Which is, To ſhew the Reaſons, why a Man's being diſpoſed 
to do ſo, comes to be attended with ſuch an extraordinary Guilt. And 
the Firſt ſhall be taken from this, That naturally there is no motive 
to induce or tempt a Man to this way of Sinning, And this is 
a moſt certain Truth, That the leſſer the Temptation is, the greater 
is the Sin, For, in every Sin, by how much the more free the 
Will is in its Choice, by ſo much is the Act the more Sinful. And 
where there is nothing to importune, urge, or provoke it to any Act, 
there is ſo much an higher, and perfecter degree ot Freedom, about that 
Act. For albeit, the Will is not capable of being compelled to 
any of its Actings, yet it is capable of being made to Act with 
more or leſs Difficulty, according to the different Impreſſions it re- 
ceives from Motives, or Objects. If the Object be extreamel plea- 
ſing, and apt to, gratifie it; there, though the Will has ſtill a power 
of refuſing it, yet it is not without ſome Difficulty. Upon which 
account it is, that Men are ſo ſtrongly carried out to, and ſo hardly 
took off from the Practice of Vice; namely, becauſe the ſenſual Plea- 
ſure ariſing from it, is ſtill importuning and drawing them to it. 
But now, from whence fprings this Pleaſure ? Is it not from the 
Gratification of ſome Deſire founded in Nature? An irregular Grati- 
fication it is indeed very often; yet ſtill the Foundation of it is, and 
muſt be, ſomething Natural: So that the Sum of all is this, That 
the Naturalneſs of a Deſire, is the Cauſe that the Satisfaction of it is 
Pleaſure, and Pleaſure importunes the Will, and that which impor- 
tunes the Will, puts a Difficulty in the Will's refuſing or forbearing it. 
Thus Drunkenneſs is an irregular Satisfaction of the Appetite of 
Thirſt 5 Uncleanneſs an unlawful Gratification of the Appetite of 
Procreation; and Covetouſneſs a boundleſs, unreaſonable” purſuit of 
the Principle of Self-preſervation. So that all theſe are founded in 
ſome natural Deſire, and are therefore pleaſurable, and upon that ac- 
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count tempt, ſolicite, and entice the Will. In a Word; there is hard- 
ly any one Vice or Sin of direct and perſonal Commiſſion, but what 
is the Irregularity and Abuſe of one ot thoſe two grand Natural Prin- 
ciples; namely, Either that which inclines a Man to preſerve himjelf, 
or that which inclines him to pleaſe himſelf. 

But now, what Principle, Faculty or Deſire, by which Nature pro- 
jects either its own Pleaſure or Preſervation, is, or can be gratified by 
another Man's perſonal Purſuit of his own Vice? It is evident, that 
all the Pleaſure, that naturally can be received from a vicious Action, 
can immediately, and perſonally affect none but him who does it 3 for 
it is an Application of the pleaſing Object only to his own Senſe; and 
no Man feels by another Man's Senſes. And therefore the Delight that 
a Man takes from another's Sin, can be nothing elſe but a phantaſti- 
cal, preter-natural Complacency ariſing from that, which he has real- 
ly no Senſe or feeling of. It is properly a love of Vice, as ſuch , 
a delighting in Sin for its own ſake z and is a direct Imitation, or ra- 
ther an Exemplification of the Malice of the Devil; who delights 
in ſeeing thoſe Sins committed, which the very Condition of his Na- 
ture renders him uncapable of committing himſelf. For the Devil can 
neither Drink, nor Whore, nor play the Epicure, though he enjoys 
the Pleaſures of all theſe at a ſecond hand, and by malicious Appro- 
bation. If a Man play the Thief (ſays Solomon) and ſteals to ſatisfy 
his Hunger, Prov. vi. 30. Though it cannot wholly excuſe the Fact, 
yet it ſometimes extenuates the Guilt. And we know, there are ſome 
corrupt Aﬀections in the Soul of Man, that urge and puſh him on, to 
their Satisfaction, with ſuch an impetuous Fury, that, when we ſee 
a Man over-born and run down by them, conſidering the frailty of 
humane Nature, we cannot but pity the Perſon while we abhor the 
Crime. It being like one ready to drink Poyſon, rather than to die 
with Thirſt, 8 | | 
But when a Man ſhall with a fober, ſedate, diabolical Rancour, look 
upon and enjoy himſelf in the ſight of his Neighbour's Sin and Shame, 


and ſecretly hug himſelf upon the Ruins of his Brother's Vertue, and 


the Dithonours of his Reaſon, can he plead the Inſtigation of any Ap- 
petite in Nature enclining him to this ? And that would otherwiſe 
render him uneaſie to himſelf; ſhould he not thus triumph in another's 
Folly and Confuſion 2 No, certainly, this cannot be ſo much as pre- 
tended. For he may as well carry his Eyes in another Man's Head, 
and run Races with another Man's Feet, as directly and naturally 
taſte the Pleaſures, that ſpring from the Gratification of another Man's 
Appetites. | | | | 

Nor can that Perſon, whoſoever he is, who accounts it his Recrea- 
tion and Diverſion, to ſee ove Man wallowing in his filthy Revels, and 
another made infamous and noiſome by his Senſuality, be fo impudent, 
as to alledge for a Reaſon of his ſo doing, That either all the enormous 
Draughts. of the one; do or can leave the leaſt Reliſh upon the Tip 
of his Tongue; or, that all the Fornications and Whoredoms of the other, 
do or can quench, or. cool the boilings of his own Luſt, No; this is 
impoſſible. And if ſo, what can we then aſſign for the Caule of this 
monſtrous Diſpoſition 2. Why, all that can be ſaid in this caſe, is, that 
Nature proceeds by quite another Method; having given Men ſuch 
and ſuch Appetites, and allotted to each of them their Reſpective 
Pleaſures ; the Appetite, and the Pleaſure, ſtill co-habiting in the ſame 
Subject; But the Devil and long Cuſtom of Sinning have ſuper-in- 
duced upon the Soul, new, unnatural, and abſurd Deſires z Deſires, 
that have no real Object; Deſires, that reliſh things not at all deſira- 
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blez but, like the Sickneſs and Diſtemper of the Soul, feeding only 
upon Filth and Corruption, Fire and Brimſtone, and giving a 
Man the Devil's Nature, and the Devil's Delight; who has no other 
Joy or Happineſs, but to diſhonour his Maker, and to deſtroy his 
Fellow-creature z to corrupt him here, and to torment him hereafter, 
In fine, there is as much difference between the pleaſure a Man takes 
in his own Sins, and that which he takes in other Mens, as there 
is between the wickedneſs of a Man, and the wickedneſs of a 
evil. 
W A ſecond Reaſon why a Man's taking Pleaſure in the Sins of 
others, comes to be attended with ſuch an extraordinary Guilt, is 
from the boundleſs, unlimited Nature of this way of Sinning, For by 


this a Man contracts a kind of an Univerſal Guilt, and (as it were) 


Sins over the Sins of all other Men; ſo that while the Act is theirs, 
the Guilt of it is equally his. Conſider any Man as to his perſona] 
Powers, and Opportunities of Sinning, and comparatively, they are 
not great; for at greateſt they muſt ſtill be «limited by the meaſure 
of a Man's Acting, and the Term of his Duration. And a Man's active 
Powers are but weak, and his continuance in the World but ſhort, 
So that Nature is not ſufficient to keep pace with his Corruptions, 
by anſwering Deſire with proportionable Practice. 

For to inſtance in thoſe two grand Extravagances of Luſt and Druy- 
kenneſs : Surely no Man is of ſo general and diffuſive a Luft, as to 
proſecute his Amours all the World over; and let it burn never fo 
outragiouſly for the preſent, yet Age will in time chill thoſe Heats, 
and the impure Flame will either die of it ſelf, or conſume the Body 
that harbours it. And ſo for Intemperance in Drinking; no Man 
can be ſo much a Swine, as to be always pouring in, but in the com- 
paſs of ſome Years, he will drown his Health and his Strength in 
his own Belly; and after all his Drunken Trophies, at length drink 
down himſelf too; and that certainly will and muſt put an end to the 
Debauch, | 

But now, for the way of Sinning, which we have been ſpeaking of, 
it is neither confined by Place, nor weakned by Age; but the Bed- 
rid, the Gouty, and the Lethargick, may, upon this account equal the 
Activity of the ſtrongeſt, and the moſt vegete Sinner. Such an one 
may take his Brother by the Throat, and a& the Murtherer, even 
while he can neither ſtir an Hand nor a Foot; and he may invade 
his Neighbour's Bed, while Weakneſs has tied him down to his own. 
He may Sin over all the Adulteries and Debauches, all the Frauds 
and Oppreſſions of the whole Neighbourhood, and (as I may fo ſpeak) 
he may break every Command of God's Law by Proxy, and it were 


well for him, if he could be damned by Proxy too. A Man by De- 


light and Fancy, may graſp in the Sins of all Countries and Ages, 
and by an inward liking of them communicate in their Guilt. He 
may take a Range all the World over, and draw in all that wide 
Circumference of Sin and Vice, and center it in his own Breaſt, 
For, whatſoever Sin a Man extremely loves, and would commit, if 
he had opportunity, and in the mean time, pleaſes himſelf with the 
Speculation of the ſame, whether ever he commits it or no, it leaves 
a ſtain and a guilt upon his Conſcience , and, according to the Spiritua! 
and ſevere accounts of the Law, is made ina great Reſpect his own. 
So that by this means there 1s a kind of Tranſmigration of Sins, 
much like that which Pythagoras held of Souls. Such an one, to be 
ſure, it is, as makes a Man not only (according to the Apoſtle's phraſe) 
a Partaker of other Men's Sins, but alſo a deriver of the whole entire 
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guilt of them to himſelf; and yet ſo, as to leave the Committer of them, 

From whence we lee the infinitely fruitful, and productive Power of 
this way of Sinning; how ir can encreaſe and multiply beyond ay 
Bounds and Meaſures of actual Commiſſion, and how vaſtly it ſwells the 
Sinner's Account in an Inſtant, So that a Man ſhall out of all the vari. 
ous and even numberleſs kinds of Villainy, acted by all the People and 
Nations round about him (as it were) extract one mighty, comprehenſive 
guilt, and adopt it to himſelf; and ſo become chargeable with, and ac- 
countable for a world of Sin without a Figure. 

3. The third and laſt Reaſon that I ſhall aſſign, of the extraordinary 
Guilt, attending a Man's being diſpoſed to take Pleaſure in other Mens 
Sins, ſhall be taken from the Soul's Preparation and Paſſage to ſuch a 
Diſpoſition, For, that it pre-ſuppoſes and includes in it the Guilt of ma- 
ny preceding Sins. For (as it has been ſhewn) a Man muſt have paſs'd 
many Periods of Sin before he can arrive to it; and have ſerved a long 
Apprenticeſhip to the Devil, before he can come to ſuch a Perfection and 
maturity in Vice, as this imports. It is a Collection of the Guilt of a 
long and numerous Train of Villainies, the Compendium and Sum-To- 
tal of ſeveral particular Impieties, all united and caſt up into one. It is 
(as it were) the very Quinteſſence and Sublimation of Vice, by which 
(as in the Spirit of Liquors) the malignity of many Actions is contracted 
into a little compaſs, but with a greater advantage of Strength and 
Force, by ſuch a Contraction, | | 
In a Word, it is the wickedneſs of a whole Life, diſcharging all its 
filth and foulneſs into this one Quality, as into a great Sink or Common 
Shore. So that nothing is, or can be, ſo properly and ſignificantly cal- 
led the ver) Sinfulneſs of Sin, as this. And therefore no wonder, if con- 
taining ſo many Years guilt in the Bowels of it, it ſtands here ſtigmatiz- 
ed by the Apoſtle, as a Temper of Mind, rendring Men ſo deteſtably bad, 
that the Great Enemy of Mankind, the Devil himſelf neither can, nor 
deſires to make them worſe. I cannot, I need not ſay any more of it, 
Itis indeed a Condition, not to be thought of (by Perſons ſerious enough 
to think and conſider) without the utmoſt Horror. But ſuch as truly 
tear God, ſhall both be kept from it, and from thoſe Sins that lead to it. 


To which Ged, infinitely Wiſe, Hol and Juſt, be rendred and aſcribed, 
as is moſt due, all Praiſe, Might, Majeſiy, and Dominion, both now 
and for evermore. Amen. 
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Who knowing the Fudgment of God, (that they 
Which commit ſuch things are Worthy of Death) 
not only do the ſame, but have pleaſure in then 
that do them. 


HE Senſe of theſe Words J ſhew, in the prece- 
ding Diſcourſe, fell naturally into this one Pro- 
poſition: Viz. 85 

That the Guilt ariſing from a Maw's delighting, 
| or taking pleaſure in other Mens Sinus, or, (which is 

9 15 ) all one) in other Men for their Sins, 1s greater than 
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The Proſecution of which I ſtated upon theſe 


Three Things. Eq 

Firſt, To ſhew what it is that brings a Man to ſuch a Diſpoſition of 
Mind, as to take Pleaſure in other Mens Sins. 

Secondly, To ſhew the Reaſons why a Man's being diſpoſed to do ſo, 
comes to be attended with ſuch an extraordinary Guilt. 

Thirdly, and Laſtly, Todeclare what kind of Perſons are to be reckoned 
under this Character. | | 

The Two firſt of which being diſpatched already, I proceed now to 
the Third and Laſt. Concerning which, I ſhall lay down this general 
Aſſertion, That whoſoever draws others to Sin, ought to be lookt upon, as one 
delighting in thoſe Sins, that he draws them to. Foraſmuch, as no Man 
is brought to do any thing, eſpecially if it be ill or wicked, but in or- 
der to the pleaſing of himſelt by it: It being abſurd and imma 
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that any one ſhould venture to damn himſelf hereafter, for that which 
does not ſome way or other gratifie and pleaſe him here. But to draw 
forth this General into Particulars, . . 3 

1. Firſt of all: Thoſe are to be accounted to take pleaſure in other Mens 
Sins, who teach Dottrines, directly tending to engage ſuch, as believe them. 
in a ſinful Courſe, For, there is none ſo compendious and efficacious . 
way to prepare a Man for all Sin, as this: This being properly to put 
out the Eyes of that which 1s to be his Guide, by perverting his Judg- 
ment; and when that is once done, you may carry him whither you 
will. Chance muſt be his Rule, and preſent Appetite his Director. A 
Man's Judgment or Conſcience, is the great Spring of all his Ad ions: 
and conſequently, to corrupt or pervert this, 1s to drive a Contagion up- 
on all that he does. And therefore, we ſee how high a Guilt our Saviour 
charges upon this; in Matth. v. 19. Whoſoever ſhall break one of theſe leaſt Com- 
mandments, and ſhall teach Men ſo, ſhall be called the leaſt in the King- 
dom of Heaven : That is, in Truth ſhall never come thither. And we 
find, the great Sin of the Phariſees was, that they promoted and abet- 
ted the Sins of other Men, taught the Devil's Doctrine out of Moſes's 
Chair, and by falſe Deſcants upon the Divine Precepts, cut aſunder 
the binding force of them. So that, according to their wretched Com- 
ments, Men might break the Law, and yet never Sin againſt it, For, 
in Matth. xv, 5, 6. they had taught Men how to diſhonour their Parents, 
without any Violation of the Fifth Commandment. Thus they preached: 
And what Deſign can any one imagine the Authors of ſuch Doctrines 
could have, but the Depravation of Mens Manners, For, if ſome Men teach 
wicked Things, it muſt be, that others ſhould practiſe them. And, if one Man 
ſets another aCopy,it is, no doubt, with a purpoſe that heſhould write after it. 

Now theſe Doctrines are of Iwo ſorts, = 

I, Such as repreſent Actions, that are in themſelves really wicked 


and ſinfu], as not ſo. 
2. Such as repreſent them much leſs ſinful as to their kind or degrees, 


than indeed they are. | 

For the firſt of which; to inſtance in one very groſs one, inſtead of 
many, take the Doctrine of thoſe, commonly called Antinomians, who 
aſſert poſitively, That Believers or Perſons regenerate, and within the 
Covenant of Grace, cannot Sin. Upon which account, no wonder if ſome 
very liberally aſſume to themſelves the Condition and Character of Be- 
lievers; for then they know, that other mighty Privilege belongs to 
them of courſe. But what? may not theſe Believers Cheat and Lye, 
commit Adultery, Steal, Murther, and Rebel? Why, yes, they may; 
and nothing is more common, than to ſee ſuch Believers do ſuch things. 
But how then, can they eſcape the Charge of all thatGuilt, that Na- 
turally follows from ſuch Enormities? Why, thus; you muſt in this 
caſe with great Care and Accuracy diſtinguiſh between the A& of Lying, 
and the Sin of Lying; the At of Stealing, and the Sin of Stealing; 
and the 4d of Rebellion, and the Sin of Rebellion, Now, though all 
theſe Ad are frequent and uſual with ſuch Perſons, yet they are ſure 
as they order the matter) never to be guilty of the Sin. And the Rea- 
{on is, becauſe it is not the Quality of the Action that derives a Qua- 
lification upon the Perſon, ſo as to render him ſuch or ſuch, good or 
bad; but it is the antecedent Quality or Condition of the Perſon that 
denominates his Actions, and ſtamps them Good or Evil. So that they 


are thoſe only who are firſt wicked, that do wicked Actions. But Be- 
lievers, and the Godly, though they do the very ſame things, yet they 


ſo much out-wit the Devil, in the doing of them, that they never com- 
mit the ſame Sins. . But, you will ſay, how came they by ſuch a great 
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them, and by an admirable kind of inviſible Glock-work moving them, juſt 


be their ſole Director without, and very often contrary to the written 


mit), in Contra: diſtinction to thoſe of Preſumpt ion, is a Truth not to be 
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and ftrange Privilege? Why; they will tell you, it is, becauſe they are 
not — 22 obi —— Power of the Law. And if you ask further; How 
they come to get from under that common Obligation that lies ſo hard 
and heavy upon all the reſt of the World? They will tell you, it is from 
this, That Believers inſtead of the Law, have the Spirit actually dwelling in 


as a Spring does a Watch and that immediately by himſelf alone, with. 
out the Mediation of any written Law or Rule, to guide or direct, and 
much leſs to command or oblige them, So that the Spirit we ſee, is to 


Law. An excellent Contrivance, doubtleſs, to authorize and ſanctifie 
the blackeſt, and moſt flagitious Actions, that can proceed from Man, 
For, fince the Motions of the Spirit (which they ſo confidently ſuppoſe 
themſelves to have) cannot ſo much as in things Good and Lawful, by 
any certain Diagnoſtick, be diſtinguiſhed from the Motions of a Man's 
own Heart, they very eafily make a ſtep farther, and even in things un- 
lawful, conclude the Motions of their own Hearts to be the impulſe of 
the Spirit; and this preſently alters the whole Complexion of an Action, 
that would otherwiſe look but very ſcurvily; and makes it abſolutely 
pure, and unblameable, or rather perfect and meritorious, So that let 
a Man have but Impudence, and Wickedneſs enough to Libel his Maker, 
and to entitle the Spirit of God to all that he does or deſires, Sur-naming 
his own Inclinations and Appetites (though never ſo irregular and im- 
pure) the Holy Ghoſt; and you may upon very ſure grounds, turn him 
tooſe, and bid him Sin if he can. And thus much for the firſt ſort of 
Doctrines, which once believed, like the Floud-gates of Hell pulled up, 
{ets in a Deluge and Inundation of all Sin and Vice upon the Lives of 
Men. And if this be the Natural effect of the Doctrines themſelves, we 
cannot, in all reaſon, but infer, that the Intereſt of the Teachers of 
them muſt needs be agreeable, 

2. The other ſort of Doctrines tending to engage ſuch as believe them 
in a ſinful Courſe, are ſuch as repreſent many Sins, much leſs as to their 
Kind or Degree, than indeed they are. Of which Number is that Do- 
ctrine, that aſſerts all Sins committed by Believers, or Perſons in a ſtate of 
Grace, to be but Infirmities. That there are ſuch things as Sins of Infr- 


queſtioned z but in yotheſi, to ſtate exactly which are Sins of Infirmity, 
and which are not; is not ſo eaſie a work, This is certain, that there is 
a vaſt difference between them z indeed, as vaſt as between Inadvertency 
and Deliberation; between Surprize and Set-purpoſe: And that Perſons 
truly regenerate have ſinn'd this latter way, and conſequently may Sin 
fo again, is as evident as the Story (already referr'd to by us) of David's 
Murther and Adultery, Sins acted not only with Deliberation, but with 
Artifice, Study, and deep Contrivance. And, can Sins, that carry ſuch 
diſmal Marks, and black Symptoms upon them, paſs for Infirmities ? 
For Sins of daily Incurſion, and ſuch as humane Frailty, and the very 
Condition of our Nature in this World is ſo unavoidably liable to, (for ſo 
are Sins of Infirmity) that a Rig hteous Man may fall into them ſeven times 
in a Day; and yet, according to the merciful Tenor of the Covenant of 
Grace, ſtand accepted before God as a Righteous Man ſtill 2 No, certain- 
ly, if ſuch are e it will be hard to aſſign what are Preſumptions. 
And what a Sin-encouraging Doctrine that is, that avouches them for 
fuch, is ſufficiently manifeſt from hence, That, although every Sin of In- 
firmity, in its own Nature, and according to the ſtrict Rigour of the Law, 
merits Eternal Death; yet it is certain from the Goſpel, that no Man 
ſhall actually ſuffer Eternal Death barely for Sins of Infirmity. Which 
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being ſo, perſuade but a Man that a Regenerate Perſon may Cheat and 
Lye, Steal, Murther and Rebel, by way of Infirmity, and at the ſame 
time you perſuade him alſo, that he may do all this without any dan- 
ger o Damnation. And then, ſince theſe are oftentimes ſuch deſirable 
Privileges to Fleſh and Blood; and ſince withal, every Man by Nature is 
ſo very prone to think the beſt of himſelf, and of his own Condition; it 
is odds, but he will find a ſhrewd Temptation to believe himſelf Regene- 
rate, rather than forbear a pleaſurable, or a profitable Sin, by thinking 
that he ſhall go to Hell for committing it. Now this being ſuch a direct 
Manuduction to all kind of Sin, by abuſing the Conſcience with under- 
valuing Perſuaſions, concerning the Malignity and Guilt even of the 
fouleſt ; it is evident, that ſuch as teach and promote the belief of ſuch 
Doctrines, are to be lookt upon as the Devil's Prophets and Apoſtles; and 
there is no doubt, but the guilt of every Sin, that either from Pulpit, or 
from Preſs, they influence Men to the Commiſſion of, does as certainly 
reſt upon them, and will one day be as ſeverely exacted of them, as if 
they had actually and perſonally committed it themſelves, 

And thus I have inſtanced in two notable Doctrines, that may juſtly 
be lookt upon as the general In-letts, or T wo great Gates, through which 


all Vice and Villainy ruſh in upon the Manners of Men profeſſing Reli- 


gion, But the Particulars, into which theſe Generals diffuſe themſelves, 
you may look for, and find in thoſe well-furnithed Magazines and Store- 
houſes of all Immorality and Baſeneſs, the Books and Writings of ſome 
Modern Caſuiſts; who, like the Devil's Amanuen/es, and Secretaries to 
the Prince of Darkneſs, have publiſhed to the World, ſuch Notions and 
Intrigues of Sin out of his Cabinet, as neither the Wit or Wickedneſs of 
Man, upon the bare natural Stock, either of Invention or Corruption, 
could ever have found out. 

The Writings, both of the Old and New Teſtament, make it very 
dificult for a Man to be ſaved ; but the Writings of theſe Men make it 
more difficult, if not impoſſible, for any one to be Damned: For where 
there is no Sin, there can be no Damnation. And, as theſe Men have 
obſcured and confounded the Natures and Properties of things by their 
falſe Principles and wretched Sophiſtry, though an Act be never ſo Sin- 
ful, they will be ſure to ſtrip it of its Guilt z and to make the very Law 
and Rule of Action ſo pliable and bending, that it hall be impoſſible to be 
broke. So that he, who goes to Hell, muſt paſs thro' a narrower Gate 
than that, which the Goſpel ſays, leads to Heaven. For that, we are 
told, is only ftrait, but this is abſolutely ſhut z and ſo ſhut, that Sin 
cannot paſs it, and therefore it is much if a Sinner thould, 

So inſufferably have theſe Impoſtors poyſoned the Fountains of Morali- 


ty, perverted and embaſed the very Standard and diſtinguiſhing Rule of 


ood and Evil. So that all their Books and Writings are but Debauch- 
ery upon Record, and Impiety regiſtred and conſigned over to Poſterity. 

In every Volume there is a Nurſery and Plantation of Vice, where it 
is ſure to thrive, and from thence to be tranſplanted into Men's Practice. 
For, here it is manured with Art and Argument, theltred with Fallacy 
=s Diſtinction, and thereby enabled both to annoy others, and to de- 

And to ſhew how far the Malignity of this way of Sinning reaches 
He, who has vented a pernicious Doctrine, or publiſhed an ill Book, 
muſt know, that his Guilt, and his Life, determine not together : No, 
ſuch an one (as the Apoſtle ſays) being Dead, yet ſpeakeih; He Sins in 
his very Grave, corrupts others, while he is rotting himſelf, and has a 
growing Account in the other World, after he has paid Nature's laſt 
Debt in this : And in a Word, quits this Life like a Man carried off by 
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the Plague; who, though he dies himſelf, yet does Execution. upon 
others by a ſurviving Infection. 5 we 

2. Such alſd are to be reckoned to take pleaſure in other Mens Sins, as en- 
deavour, by all means, to allure Men to Sin; And that either by. formal 
Perſuaſion, Importunity, or Deſire, as we find the Harlot deſcribed, en- 
ticing the young Man, in Prov. vii. from ver. 13. to 22. Orelſe by ad- 
miniſtring Objects and Occaſions fit to enflame and draw forth a Man's 
corrupt Affections; ſuch as are the drinking of a cholerick, or revenge- 
ful Perſon into a fit of Rage and Violence againſt the Perſon of: his Neigh- 
bour; thus heating one Man's Blood, in order to the ſhedding of another's, 
Ib Such alſo, is the provoking of a luſtful, incontinent Perſon, by filthy 
0 Diſcourſe, wanton Books and Pictures; and that which equals, and ex. 
1 ceeds them all, the Incentives of the Stage; till a Man's Vice and Folly 
35 works over all Bounds, and grows at length too mad and outragious, to 
if be either governed or concealed. | 5 

Now, with great variety of ſuch kind of Traders for Hell, as theſe, 
has the Nation of late Years abounded. Wretches who live upon the 
Shark, and other Mens Sins, the common Poyſoners of Youth, equally 
deſperate in their Fortunes, and their Manners, and getting their very 
Bread by the Damnation of Souls, So that if any unexperienced young 
A Novice, happens into the fatal Neighbourhood of ſuch Peſts, preſently 
. they are upon him, plying his full Purſe and his empty Pate with Addreſ- 
1 ſes ſuitable his Vanity; telling him, What pity it is, that one ſo accom- 
Pliſh'd for Parts and Perſon, ſhould ſmother himſelf in the Country, 
where he can learn nothing of Gallantry, or Behaviourz as, how to 
make his Court, to hettor a Drawer, to cog the Dye, or ſtorm a 
Whore-houſe; but muſt of Neceſſity live and die ignorant of what it 
is to Trapan, or be Trapann'd, to Sup, or rather Dine at Mid-night 
in a Tavern, with the Noiſe of Oaths, Blaſphemies, and Fidlers about 
his Ears, and to fight every Watch and Conſtable at his return from 
thence, and to be beaten by them: But muſt at length, poor Man! 
die dully of old Age at home; when here he might ſo taſhionably and 
gentilely, long before that time, have been Duell'd, or Flux'd into 
another World. | 

If this be not the guiſe and practice of the Times, eſpecially as to the 
Principal Cities of the Kingdom, let any one judge; and whether for 
ſuch a poor, deluded Wretch, inſtead of growing Ruſty in the Country, 
(as ſome call it) to be thus brought by a Company of Indigent, De- 
1 bauched, Soul- and-Body-deſtroying Harpies, to loſe his Eſtate, Family, 
* and Vertue, amongſt them in the City, be not a much greater Violation 
"3 of the publick Weal and Juſtice of any Government, than moſt of 
1 thoſe Crimes, that bring the Committers of them to the Gallows, we 
4 may at preſent eaſily ſee, and one day perhaps fadly feel. 

Nor is this Trade of corrupting the Gentry, and Nobility, and ſea- 
ſoning them with the Vices of the Great Town, as ſoon as they ſet 
foot into it, carried on ſecretly, and in a corner, but openly, and in 

1 557 the face of the Sun; by Perſons, who have formed themſelves into 
1 Companies, or rather Corporations. So that a Man may as eaſily know 
A where to find one, to teach him to Debauch, Whore, Game, and 


1 Blaſpheme, as to teach him to Write, or caſt Accompt: *Tis their Sup- 
5 port and Buſineſs; nay, their very Profeſſion and Livelihood; getting 
a their Living by thoſe Practices, for which they deſerve to forfeit their 
pl Ives. | 

Now theſe are another ſort of Men, who are juſtly charged with the 
5 Guilt and Character of delighting in other Mens Sins: Men, who are 
the Devil's Setters; who contrive, ſtudy and beat their Brains how to. 
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draw in ſome poor, innocent unguarded Heir into their helliſh Net 
learning his Humour, prying into his Circumſtances, and obſerving his 
Weak ſide; and all this to plant the Snare, and apply the Temptati- 
tion effectually and ſucceſsfully; and when by ſuch Inſinuations they 
have once got within him, and are able to drill him on from one Lewd- 
neſs to another, by the ſame Arts corrupting, and ſqueezing him as 
they pleaſe; no wonder, if they rejoice to lee him guilty of all ſorts 
of Villainy, and take pleaſure in thoſe Sins, in which they find their 
rofit- too. | 
. * Such as affect the Company of Infamous, and Vitious Perſons, 
are alſo to be reckoned in the Number of thoſe who take pleaſure in 
ſuch Mens Vices. For otherwiſe, What is there in ſuch Men, which 
they can pretend to be pleaſed with ! For generally ſuch Sots have nei- 
ther Parts nor Wit, Ingenuity of Diſcourſe, nor Fineneſs of Converſa- 
tion, to entertain or delight any one, that coming into their Company, 
brings but his Reaſon along with him. But, on the contrary, their 
rude, impertinent Loudneſs, their Quarrels, their Naſtineſs, their dull, 
obſcene Talk, and Ribauldry, (which from them you muſt take for Mit, 
or go without it,) cannot but be. very nauſeous, and offenſive to any 
one, who does not baulk his own Reaſon, out of love to their Vice; 
and, for the ſake of the Sin it ſelf, pardon the Uglineſs of its Circum- 
ſtances. As a Father will hug and embrace his beloved Son for all the 
dirt and foulneſs of his Cloaths; the dearneſs of the Perſon eaſily apo- 
logizing for the diſagreeableneſs of the Habit, 

One would think it ſhould be no eaſie matter to bring any Man of 
Senſe to love an Ale- houſe; indeed of ſo much Senſe, as ſeeing and ſmelling 
amountsto, there being ſuchſtrong Encounters of both, as would quickly 
ſend him packing, did not the love of Good-fellowſhip reconcile him to 
theſe Nuſances, and the Deity he adored compound tor the homelineſs 
of its Shrine. 5 

It is clear therefore, that where a Man can like and love the Conver- 
ſation of lewd, debauch'd Perſons, amidſt all the natural Grounds and 
Motives of Loathing and Diſlike; it can proceed from nothing bur 
the inward Affection he bears to their lewd, debauched Humour. jt 
is this that he enjoys, and, for the ſake of this, the reſt he endures. 

4thly and Laſtly, Such as encourage, countenance, and ſupport Men 
in their Sins, are to be reckoned in the Number of thoſe, who take 
Pleaſure in other Mens Sins. Now this may be done two ways, 

Firſt, By Commendation. Concerning which, we may take this for 
granted; That no Man commends another any farther than he likes 
him: For indeed to commend any one, is to vouch him to the World, 
to undertake for his Worth, and in a word, to own the Thing which 
he is chiefly remarkable for. He who writes an Encomium Neronis, if 
he does it heartily, is himſelf but a Tranſcript of Nero in his Mind, and 
would (no doubt) gladly enough ſee ſuch Pranks, as he was famous 
for, acted again, though he dares not be the Actor of them himſelf. 

From whence we ſee the Reaſon of ſome Mens giving ſuch honourable 
Names and Appellations to the worſt of Men and Actions, and baſe, re- 
proachful Titles to the beſt: Such as are calling Faction, and a ſpitting 
in their Prince's Face, Petitioning; Fanaticiſm, and Schiſm, True Pro- 
teſtantiſm; Sacrilege and rapine, Thorough Reformation, and the like. As 
on the contrary, branding Conformity to the Rules and Rites of the 
beſt Church in the World, with the falſe and odious Name of For mali 
ty; and traducing all religious, conicientious Obſervers of them, as 
Munerel Proteſtants and Papiſts in Maſquerade. And indeed, many are, 
and have been called Papiſts of late Years, whom thoſe very Perſons, 
Qqq2 who 
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who call them ſo, know to be far from being ſo. But what then do 
they mean; by fixing ſuch falſe Characters upon Men, even againſt their 
own Conſciences? Why, they mean and deſign this: They would ſet 
ſuch a Mark upon thoſe, whom they hate, as may cauſe their Throats 
to be cut, and their Eſtates to be ſeized upon, when the Rabble ſhall be 
let looſe upon the Government once again; which ſuch beggarly, mali- 
cious Fellows impatiently hope, and long fe. 
Though, I doubt not, (how much ſoever Knaves may abuſe Fools with 
Words for a Time,) but there will come a Day, in which the moſt active 
Papiſts will be found under the Puritan Mask ; in which it will appear, 
that the Conventicle has been the Jeſuites ſafeſt Kennel, and the Papiſts 
themſelves, as well as the Fanaticks, have been Managers of all thoſe 
monſtrous Out- cries againſt Popery, to the Ruin of thoſe Proteſtants 
whom they moſt hate, and whom alone they fear. It being no unheard 
of Trick for a Thief, when he is cloſely purſued, to cry out, Stop the 
Thief, and thereby diverting the Suſpicion from himſelf, to get clear a. 
way. It is alſo worth our while to conſider with what Terms of Re. 
ſpect and Commendation Knaves and Sots will ſpeak of their own Frater. 
nity. As, What an honeſt, what a worthy Man 1s ſuch an one! And, What 
4 Good-natur'd Perſon is another! According to which Terms, ſuch as 
are Factious, by worthy Men, mean only ſuch as are of the ſame Faction, 
and united in the ſame Deſigns againſt the Government with themſelves, 
And ſuch as are Brothers of the Pot, by a Good-natur'd Perſon, mean on- 
ly a true, truſty Debauchee, who never ſtands out at a Merry-Meeting, 
ſo long as he is able to ſtand at all; nor ever refuſes an Health, while he 
has enough of his own to pledge it with; and, in a Word, is as Honeſt, 
as Drankenneſs and Debauchery; want of Senſe and Reaſon, Vertue and 
Sobriety, can poſhbly make him. 2 
24ly, The other way by which ſome Men encourage others in their 
Sins, is by Preferment. As, when Men ſhall be advanced to Places of 
Truſt and Honour for thoſe Qualities, that render them unworthy of ſo 
much as ſober, and civil Company. When a Lord, or Maſter ſhall caſt 
his Favours and Rewards upon ſuch Beaſts and Blemiſhes of Society, as 
live only to the Diſhonour of him who made them, and the Reproach of 
him who maintains them. None certainly can love to ſee Vice in Power, 
but ſuch as love to fee it alfo in Practice. Place and Honour do of all 
things moſt misbecome it; and a Goat, or a Swine, in a Chair of State, 
cannot be more odious, than ridiculous. | | Be 
It is reported of Ceſar, that paſſing through a certain Town, and ſee- 
ing all the Women of it ſtanding at their Doors with Monkeys in their 
Arms, he asked, whether the Women of that Country uſed to have any 
Children or no? thereby wittily and ſarcaſtically reproaching them, for 
miſplacing that Affection upon Brutes, which could only become a Mo- 
ther to her Child. So, when we come into a great Family, or Govern- 
ment, and ſee this Place of Honour allotted to a Murtherer, another fill- 
ed with an Atheiſt, or Blaſphemer, and a third with a filthy Paraſite, 
may we not as appoſitely, . and properly ask the Queſtion, Whether 
there be any ſuch thing as Vertue, Sobriety, or Religion amongſt ſuch a 
People, with whom Vice wears thoſe Rewards, Honours and Privileges, 
which in other Nations, the Common Judgment of Reaſon awards only 
to the Vertuous, the Sober, and Religious? And certainly it is too flag- 
rant a Demonſtration, how much Vice is the Darling of any People, 
when many amongſt them are preferred for thofe Practices, for which, in 
other Places, they can ſcarce be pardoned, RR 
And thus I have finiſhed the Third and Laſt General thing propoſed, 
for the handling of the Words, which was, To hem the ſeveral Sorts 4 
3 | | Kind. 
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Kinds of Men, which fall under the Charge and Character of taking plea- 
ſure in other Mens Simms. oe . | 

Now the Inferences from the foregoing Particulars ſhall be Twofold: 

1. Such as concern particular Perſons; And, 28 

2. Such as concern Communities or Bodies of Men. | 

And firſt for the Malignity of ſuch a diſpoſition of Mind, as induces a 
Man to delight in other Mens Sins, with reference to the Effects of it 
upon particular Perſons, As, | 

1. It quite alters, and depraves the Natural Frame of a Man's Heart: 
For, there is that naturally in the Heart of Man, which abhorrs Sin, as 
din; and conſequently would make him deteſt it both in himſelf, and 
in others too, The firſt, and moſt genuine Principles of Reaſon, are cer- 
tainly averſe to it, and find a {ſecret Grief and Remorſe from every In- 
vaſion that Sin makes upon a Man's Innocence; and that muſt needsren- 
der the firſt Entrance and Admiſſion of Sin uneaſie, becauſe diſagreeable, 
Yet Time (we ſee) and Cuſtom of Sinning, can bring a Man to ſuch a 
paſs, that it ſhall be more difficult and grievous to him, to part with his 
Sin, than ever it was to him, to admit it. It ſhall get ſo far into, and 
lodge it ſelf ſo deep within his Heart, that it ſhall be his Buſineſs and 
his Recreation, his Companion, and his other ſelf; and the very divi- 
ding between his Fleſh and his Bones; or rather, between his Body and 
his Soul, ſhall be leſs terrible and afflictive to him, than to be took off 
from his Vice. | ” 
.. Nevertheleſs, as unnatural as this Effect of Sin is, there is one yet more 
ſo: For, that innate Principle of Self-love, that very eaſily, and often 
blinds a Man, as to any impartial Reflection upon himſelf; yet, for the 
moſt part, leaves his Eyes open enough, to judge truly of the ſame thing 
in his Neighbour, and to hate that in others, which he allows and 
cheriſhes in himſelf, And therefore, when it ſhall come to this, that he 
alſo approves, embraces and delights in Sin, as he obſerves it, even in the 
Perſon and Practice of other Men; this thews, that the Man is wholly 
transformed from the Creature, that God firſt made him; nay, that he 
has conſumed thoſe poor Remainders of Good that the Sin of Adam left 
him; that he has worn off the very remote Diſpoſitions, and Poſſiblities 
to Vertue; and, in a Word, turned Grace firſt, and afterwards Nature it 


{elf out of Doors. No Man knows, at his firſt Entrance upon any Sin, how. 


far it may carry him, and where it will ſtop ; the Commiſſion of Sin be- 
ing generally like the pouring out of Water, which, when once poured 
out, knows no other Bounds, but to run as far as it can. 

2dly, A ſecond Effect of this Diſpoſition of Mind, is, that it peculiar- 
ly indiſpoſes a Man to repent and recover himſelf from it. For the firſt 
ſtep to Repentance is a Man's diſlike of his Sin: And how can we expect 
that a Man ſhould conceive any through diſlike of that, which has took 
luch an abſolute poſſeſſion of his Heart and Affections, that he likes and 
loves it, not only*in his own Practice, but alſo in other Mens; Nay, 
that he likes and loves it, though he is paſt the Practice of it. Such a. 
Temper of Mind, is a down-right Contradiction to Repentance; as being 
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founded in the Deſtruction of thoſe Qualities, which are the only Diſpo- 


litions and Preparatives to it. For, that Natural Tenderneſs of Conlſci- 
ence, which muſt firſt create in the Soul a Senſe of Sin, and from thence 
produce a Sorrow for it, and at length cauſe a Relinquiſhment of it; 
That, 1 ſay, (we have already ſhewn) is took away by a cuſtomary, re- 
peated Courſe of Sinning againſt Conſcience : So that the very firſt 
Foundation of Vertue, which is the Natural Power of diſtinguiſhing be- 
tween the Moral Good and Evil of any Action, is, in effect, pluck'd up 


and deſtroy'd, and the Spirit of God finds nothing in the Heart of ſuch - 
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an one, to apply the Means of Grace to. All Taſte, Reliſh, and Diſcernment 
of the Suitableneſs of Vertue, and the Unſuitableneſs of Vice, he. 
ing utterly gone from it. 3 

And, as this is a direct Barr to that part of Repentance, which looks 
back with Sorrow and Indignation upon what is paſt; ſo is it equal] 
ſuch, to that greater part of Repentance, which is to look forward, and 
to prevent Sin for the future. For this properly delivers a Man up tg 
Sin ; foraſmuch as it leaves his Heart deſtitute of all thoſe Principles, 
which ſhould reſiſt it, So that ſuch an one muſt be as bad as the Devil 
will have him; and can beno better, than the Devil will let him, In both 
he muſt ſubmit to his meaſures. And what isthis but a kind of Entrance 
into, or rather an Anticipation of Hell? What isit but Judgment and Dam. 
nation already begun ? For a Man in ſuch a Caſe, is as ſure of it, as if he 
were actually in the Flames. : V 

3dly, A third Effect of this Diſpoſition of Mind, (which alſo naturally 
follows from the former) is, that the longer a Man lives, the wickeder 
he grows, and his laſt Days are certainly his worſt, It has been obſerved, 
that to delight in other Mens Sins, was moſt properly the Vice of Old 
Age; and we hall alſo find; that it may be as truly and properly called 
the Old Age of Vice. For, as firſt, Old Age neceſſarily implies a Mans 
having lived ſo many Years, before it comes upon him; and wit hall, 
this ſort of Viciouſneſs ſuppoſes the precedent Commiſſion of many Sins, 
by which a Man arrives to it; ſo it has this further property of Old Age: 
That, as when a Man comes once to be Old, he never retreats, but ſtill 
goes on, and grows every Day older and older; ſo when a Man co mes 
once to ſuch a degree of Wickedneſs, as to delight in the Wickedneſs 
ofother Men, it ismore than ten thouſand to one odds, ifhe ever returns to 
a better Mind, but grows every Day worſe and worſe, For, he has no- 
thingelſe to take up his Thoughts, and nothing to entertain his Deſires 
with 5 which by a long Eſtrangement from better things, come at length 
perfectly to loath, and fly off from them. 

A notable inſtance of which we have in Tiberius Ceſar, who was bad 
enough in his Youth, but ſuperlatively and monſtrouſly fo in his Old 
Age: Andthe Reaſon of this was, Becauſe he took a particular pleaſure 
in ſeeing other Men do vile and odious things, So that all his Diver- 
fion at his Beloved Capree, was to be a Spectator of the Devil's Actors, re- 
preſenting the worſt of Vices upon that Infamous Stage, 

And therefore let not Men flatter themſelves (as, no doubt ſome do,) that 
though they find it difficult at preſent to combat and ſtand out againſt an ill 
Practice, and upon that account give way toaContinuance init; yet thatOld 
Age ſhall do that for them, which they in theirYouth could never findin their 
heart to do for themſelves;1 ſay, let not ſuch Perſons mock and abuſethemſel- 
ves with ſuch falſeand abſurd Preſumptions, For, they muſt know, thatan 
Habit may continue, when it is no longer able to act; or rather the Elicit, 
Internal Acts of it may be quick and vigorous, when the External, 
Imperate Acts of the ſame Habit utterly ceaſe : And let Men but re- 
flect upon their own Obſervation, and conſider impartially with them- 
ſelves, how few in the World they have known made better by Age, 
Generally they will ſee, that ſuch leave not their Vice, but their Vice 
leaves them; or rather retreats from their Practices and retires into 
their Fancy; and that, we know, is boundleſs and infinite: And when 
Vice has once ſettled it ſelf there, it finds a vaſter and a wider Com- 
paſs to act in, than ever it had before. I ſcarce know any thing that 
calls for a more ſerious Conſideration from us, than this: For ſtil} Men 
are apt to perſuade themſelves, that they ſhall find it an eaſie matter to 
grow Vertuous as they grow Old, Bur it is a way of arguing highly 


irrational, 
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irrational, and fallacious. For this is a Maxim of Eternal Truth; That 
not hing grows weak with Age, but that which will at length die with Age: 
which Sin never does. The longer a Blot continues, the deeper it ſinks. 
And it will be found a Work of no ſmall difficulty to diſpoſſeſs and 
throw out a Vice from that Heart, where long Poſſeſſion begins to plead 
Preſcription, It is naturally impoſſible for an Old Man to grow Young 
again; and it is next to impoſſible, for a decrepit, aged Sinner to be- 
come a new Creature, and be born again, | 

4thly, and Laftly, We need no other Argument of the malign Effects 
of this Diſpoſition of Mind, than this one Conſideration z That many 
periſh Eternally, who never arrived to ſuch a pitch of Wickedneſs, as to 
take any pleaſure in, or indeed to be at all concerned about the Sins of 
other Men. But they periſh in the purſuit of their own Luſts, and the 
Obedience they perſonally yeild to their own ſinful Appetites; And that, 
ueſtionleſs, very often not without a conſiderable mixture of inward 
diſlike of themſelves for what they do: Yet for all that, their Sin (we 
ſee) proving too hard for them, the over-powering Stream carries them a- 
way, and down they ſink into the bottomleſs Pit, though under the 
Weight of a guilt, by vaſt degrees inferior to that which we have been 
diſcourſing of For, doubtleſs, many Men are finally loſt, who yet have 
no Men Sins to anſwer for, but their own: Who never enticed, nor 
ryerted others to Sin, and much leſs applauded, or encouraged them 
in their Sin: But only being Slaves to their own corrupt Affections, 
have lived and died under the killing Power of them; and fo paſſed to 

a ſad Eternity. ED | 
But that other deviliſh way of Sinning, hitherto ſpoken of, is ſo far 
beyond this, that this is a kind of Innocence, or rather a kind of 
Charity, compared to it. For this is a ſolitary, ſingle, that a compli- 
cated; multiplied Guilt. And indeed if we - conſider, at what a rate 
ſome Men Sin now-a-daysz that Man fins charitably, who Damns no 
body but himſelf, But the other ſort of Sinners, who may properly e- 
nough be ſaid to People Hell, and, in a very ill ſence, to bear the Sins 
of many; as they have a Guilt made up of many Guilts, ſo what can 
they reaſonably expect, but a Damnation equivalent to many Damnations? 
And thus much for the firſt General Inference, from the foregoing 
Diſcourſe, thewing the Malignity of ſuch a Diſpoſition of Mind, as induces 
a Man to delight in other Mens Sins, with reference to particularPerſons, 
24ly, The Other Inference ſhall be with reference to Communities, 
or Bodies of Men; and ſo ſuch a Diſpoſition has a moſt direct and effi- 
cacious Influence to propagate, multiply, and ſpread the Practice of any 
Sin, till it becomes General and National. For this 1s moſt certain, that 
ſme Mens taking Pleaſure in other Mens Sins, will cauſe many Men 
to fin, to do them a Pleaſure z and this will appear upon theſe three 
Accounts, 1. That it is ſeldom or never that any Man comes to ſuch 
a degree of Impiety, as to take Pleaſure in other Mens Sins, but he 
alſo ſhews the World by his Actions and Behaviour, that he does ſo. 
2. That there are few Men in the World ſo inconſiderable, but there 
are ſome, or other, who have an Intereſt to ſerve by them. And 3dly, 
That the Natural Courſe that one Man takes to ſerve his Intereſt by 
another, is, by applying himſelf to him in ſuch a way, as may moſt 

gratifie and delight him. ES 
Now from theſe three Things put together, it is not only eaſie, but 
neceſſary to inferr, That ſince the Generality of Men are wholly acted by 
their preſent Intereſt, if they find thoſe, who can beſt ſerve them in this 
their Intereſt, moſt likely alſo to be gained over ſo to do, by the ſinful 
and vile Practices of thoſe who addreſs to them; no doubt, ſuch Pra- 
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Alices ſhall be purſued by ſuch Perſons, in order to the compaſſing their 


delired Ends. Where Greatneſs takes. no Delight in Goodneſs, we may 
be ſure, there ſhall be but little Goodneſs ſeen in the Lives of thoſe, wh, 
have an Intereſt to ſerve by ſuch an one's Greatneſs, . For, take any il. 
luſtrious, potent Sinner, whole Power 1s wholly employ'd to ſerve his 
Pleaſure, and whoſe chief Pleaſure 1s to ſee others as bad and wicked a; 
himſelf; and there is no queſtion, but in a little time, he will alſo 
make them ſo; and his Dependants ſhall quickly become his Proſelytes. 
They ſhall Sacrifice their Vertue to his Humour, ſpend their Credit and 
Good Name, nay, and their very Souls too, to ſerve him; and that b 
the worſt and baſeſt of Services, which is, by making themſelves like 
him. It is but too notorious, how long Vice has reigned, or rather ra. 
ged amongſt us; and with what a bare Face, and a brazen Forehead, it 
walks about the Nation (as it were) Elato Gapzte, and looking down 
with Scorn upon Vertue as a contemptible and a meam thing, Vice 
could not come to this pitch by chance. But we have ſinned apace; 
and at an higher ſtrain of Villainy, than the Fops our Anceſtors (as ſome 
are pleas d to call them) could ever arrive to. So that we daily ſee Ma. 
turity and Age in Vice joined with Youth and Greennefs of Years, 
manifeſt Argument, no doubt, of the great Docility and Pregnancy of 
Parts, that is, in the preſent Age, above all the former, ps 

For, in reſpe& of Vice, nothing is more uſual now-a-days, than 4; 
Boys illico naſci Senes, They ſee their Betters delight in ill things; 
they obſerve Reputation, and Countenance to attend the Practice ot 
them; and this carries them on furiouſly to that, which, of themſelves, 
they are but too much inclin'd to; and which Laws were purpoſcly 
made by wiſe Men to keep them from. They are glad, you may be 
ſure, to pleaſe and preferr themſelves at once, and to ſerve their Intereſt 
and their Senſuality together, RR. 

And, as they are come to this Height and Rampancy of Vice, in a 
great meaſure, from the Countenance of their Betters and Superiors ; 


ſo they have took ſome ſteps higher in the ſame from this, That the 


Follies and Extravagances of the Young, too frequently carry with them 
the Suffrage and Approbation of the Old. For Age, which naturally 
and unavoidably is but one Remove from Death, and conſequently 
ſhould have nothing about it, but what looks like a decent Preparation 
for it, ſcarce ever appears of late Days, but in the high Mode, the faunt- 
ing Garb, and utmoſt Gaudery of Youth; with Cloaths as ridiculous, 
and as much in the faſhion, as the Perſon that wears them is uſually 
grown out of it, The Eldeft equal the Youngeſt in the Vanity of their 
Dreſs, and no other Reaſon can be given of it, but that they equal, 
if not ſurpaſs them in the Vanity of their Deſires. So that thoſe who 
by the Majeſty and (as I may ſo ſay) the Prerogative of their Age, 
ſhould even frown Youth into Sobriety, and better Manners, are now 
ſtriving all they can, to imitate and ſtrike in with them, and to be 
really vicious, that they may be thought to be young. | 
The ſad and apparent Truth of which, makes it very ſuperfluous 
to enquire after any further Cauſe of that monſtrous Encreaſe of Vice, 
that like a Torrent, or ather a breaking of the Sea upon us, has of lat: 
Years overflow'd, and victoriouſly carried all before it. Both the honcu- 
rable and the aged, have contributed all they could to the Promotion 
of it; and, ſo far as they are able, to give the beſt Colour to the Woll! 
of things. This they have endeavoured, and. thus much they have 
effected, That Men now ſee, that Vice makes them acceptable to thoſe, 
who are able to make them conſiderable, It is the Key that lets them 
into their very Heart, and enables them to command all that is the:e, 
| An. 
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And if this be the Price of Favour, and the Market of Honour, no 


doubt, where the Trade is ſo quick, and withall fo certain, Multi- 
tudes will be ſure to follow it. 1 | ” 

This is too manifeſtly our preſent Caſe. All Men fee it: And wiſe 
and good Men lament it: And, where Vice puſh'd on. with ſuch 
mighty Advantages, will ſtop its Progreſs, it is hard to judge: It is 
certainly above all humane Remedies to controul the prevailing Courſe 
of it; unleſs the great Governor of the World, who quells 
the Rage and Swelling of the Sea, and ſets Barrs and Doors to it, be- 
youd which the proudeſt of its Waves cannot paſs, ſhall, in his infinite 
Compaſſion to us, do the ſame to that Ocean of Vice, which now {wells 
and roars, and lifts up it ſelf above all Banks and Bounds of humane 
Laws; and ſo, by his Omnipotent Word, reducing its Power, and 
abaſing its Pride, ſhall at length ſay to it, Hitherto ſhalt thou come, 
and no further. Which God in his good time effect. 


To whom be rendred and aſcribed, as is moſt due, all Praiſe, Might, 
Majeſty, and Dominion, both now and for evermore, Amen, 
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o that the) are without excuſe. 


;HIS excellent Epiſtle, though in the Front of it, 
it bears a particular Inſcription, yet, in the Drift 
and Purpoſe of it, is #niverſal ; as deſigning to 
convince all Mankind (whom it ſuppoſes in pur- 
ſuit of True Happineſs) of the Neceflity of ſeeking 
for it in the Goſpel, and the Impoſſibility of finding 
it elſewhere. All, without the Church, at that 
time, were comprehended under the Diviſion of Jews 
and Gentiles, called here by the Apoſtle Greeks ; 


the Nobler, and more noted- part being uſed tor the whole, Accor- 
dingly, from the 2d Chapter, down along, he addreſſes himſelf to the 
Jews, ſhewing the Inſufficiency of their Law to juſtifie, or make them 
happy, how much ſoever they doated upon it. But here, in this firſt 
he deals with the Greeks, or Gentiles, who fought for, 
iſed themſelves the ſame Happineſs from the Dictates of Right 
which the Jews did from the Moſaick, Law. Where, after he 


had 
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had took an account of What their bare Reaſon had taught them in 
the Things of God, and compared the Super: ſtrudture with the Foun- 
dation, their Practice with their Knowledge, he finds them ſo far from 
arriving at the Happineſs, which they aſp:red to by this means, that 
upon a full ſurvey of the whole matter, the Reſult of all comes to 
this ſad and deplorable Idue, That they were finful and miſerable, and 
that without excuſe. In the Words, taken with the Coherence of 
the precedent, and ſubſequent Verſes, we have theſe Four Things con- 
iderable. 

; I. The Sin here followed upon a certain ſort of Men, with this ſo 
ſevere a Judgment; namely, That knowing God, they did not glorifie him 
44 God, ver. 21. | 

II. The Perſons guilty of this Sin; They were ſuch as profeſſed 
themſelves Wiſe, ver. 22. 3 

III. The Cauſe or Reaſon of their falling into this Sin; which was 
their holding the Truth in #nrighteonſneſs, ver. 18. And, 

IV. And Laſily, The Judgment, or rather the State and Condition 
penally conſequent upon theſe Sinners; namely, That they were without 
excuſe, ver. 20. 3 | 

Of each of which in their Order: And firſt, for the firſt of 
them, 

The Sin here followed with ſo ſevere a Tudgment, and ſo highly aggrava- 
ted, and condemned by the Apoſtle, is, by the united Teſtimony of 
moſt Divines upon this Place, the Sin of 1dolatry : Which the Apoſtle 
affirms to conſiſt in this; That the Gentiles glorified not God, as God. 
Which General Charge he alſo draws forth into Particulars 5 As, 
That they changed his Glory into the Similitude and Images of Men, 
and Beajts, and Birds, where, by Glory, he means God's Worſhip, to 
wit, that by which Men gloritie him, and not the Eſential Glory of 
his Naturez it being ſuch a Glory, as was in Mens Power to change, 
and to debaſe; and therefore muſt needs conſiſt, either in thoſe 
Actions, or thoſe Means, which they preformed the Divine Worſhip 
by. 1 know no Place, from which we mey more clearly gather, 
what the Scripture accounts [dolatry, than from this Chapter. From 
whence, that I may repreſent to you, what Idolatry is, and where- 
in one ſort of it (at leaſt) does conſiſt, you may obſerve, that the 
Perſons, who are here charged with it, are poſitively affirmed to have 
known, and acknowledged the True God. For, it is ſaid of them, 
that they knew his Eternal Power, and Godhead, in this 20th Verſe; 
nay, and they worſhipped him too. From whence this undeniably, 


and inyincibly follows, That they did not lock upon thoſe Images, 


which they addreſſed to, as Gods, nor as Things, in which the Divine 
Nature did, or could encloſe it ſelf; nor, conſequently, to which they 
gave, or ultimately deſigned their Religious Worſhip. This Conclu— 
lion therefore I inferr, and aſſert; That 1dolatry is not only an Ac- 
counting, or worſhipping that for God, which 1s not God, but it is 
allo a worſhipping the True God, in a way wholly unfuitable to his 
Nature; and particularly, by the Mediation of Images, and Corporeal 
Reſemblances of Him. This is Idolatry : For the Perſons here ſpoken 
of, pretended to gloriie the true God, but they did not glorifie him, as 
God, and upon that account ſtand arraigned for Iddlaters. Common 
Senſe and Experience, will, and muſt evince the Truth of this, For, 
can any one imagine, that Men of Reaſon, who had their Senſes 
quick, and their Wits and Diſcourſe entire, could take that Image or 
Statue, which they fell down before, to be a God? Could they 
think that to be Infinite and Immenſe, the Ubiquity of which they 
| CS. 69 3 could 
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could thruſt into a corner of their Cloſet? Or, could they convince 
that to be Eternal, which a few Days before, they had ſeen a Log, 
or a Rude Trunk, and perhaps the other Piece of it a Joint-ſtool ini 
the Workman's Shop ? 1 3 

The Ground, and Reaſon of all Worſhip, 1s an Opinion of Porer and 
il, in the Perſon worſhipped, to anſwer and ſupply our Deſires; 
which he cannot poſſibly do, unleſs he fiiſt apprehend them. But, can 
any Man, who is Maſter of Senſe himſelf, believe the Rational Heathen, 
ſo void of it, as to think, that thoſe Image, could fulfil the Petitions, 
Which they could not hear, pity the Wants they could not ſee, do all 
Things, when they could not ſtir an Hand, or a Foot? *Tis impoſſible 

they ſhould; but it is alſo certain, that they were Idolaters. 

And, therefore it is clear, that their Idolatry conſiſted in ſomethin 

elſe, and the Hiſtory of it would demonſtrate ſo much, were it proper 
to turn a Sermon into an Hiſtory, So that we ſee here, that the Sin 
condemned in the Text, was the Worſhipping of the True God by Images. 
| For the Defence of which, there is no doubt, but they might have plea. 
| ded, and did plead for thoſe Images, that they uſed t em not as Objeg,, 
but only as Means, and Inſtruments of Divine Worſhip, not as what 
they worſhipped, but as that, by which they directed their Worſhip to God. 

Though till, methinks, it is ſomething hard to conceive, that none of 

the Worihip ſhould fall upon the Image, by the way, or that the Water 

can be convey'd into the Sea, without ſo much as wetting the Channel 
through which it paſſes. But however you fee, it requires a very 
diſtinguiſhing Head, and an even Hand, and no ſmall Skill in dzre&;yg 
the Intention, to carry a Prayer quite through to its Journey's end: 

Though, after all, the Miſchief of it is, that the Diſtinction, which 

looks ſo fine in the Theory, generally miſcarries in the Practice; eſpeci- 

ally where the Ignorant Vulgar are the Prad icers, who are the worſt 
in the World at diſtinguiſhing, but yet make far the greateſt part of 

Mankind, and are as much concerned, and obliged to pray, as the 

wiſed, and the beſt; but withal, infinitely unhappy, if they cannot 

perform a Neceſſary Duty, without School- diſtinct ions, nor beg their dail) 

Bread without Moab ths. And thus much for the firſt Thing propoſed; 

namely, the Sin here ſpoken againſt by the Apoſtle in the Text, which was 

Jdolatry. | 

3 Ti he ſecond #s the Perſons charged with this Sin. And they were not 

the Gnofticks; as ſome whimſically imagine, who can never meet with 

the Words youre, yiooru, yas, OF yo, but preſently the Gnoſticks 
muſt be drawn in by the Head and Shoulders; but the Perſons here 
meant, were plainly and manifeſtly the old Heathen Philoſophers , ſuch 
as not only in the Apoſtles, but alſo in their own phraſe, profeſſed them- 
ſelves to be wiſe, Their great Title was xi, and the word of Applauſe 
ſtill given to their Lectures, was ooea;. And Pythagoras was the firſt, who 
abated of the Invidiouſneſs of the Name, and from cos, brought it down 

to e, from a Maſter, to a Lover of Wiſdom, from a Profeſſor, to a 

Candidate. . | 

Theſe were the Men here intended by S. Paul; Men famous in their 
reſpective Ages; the great Favourites of Nature, and the Top, and 

Maſter-piece of Art; Men, whole aſpiring Intellectuals had raiſed them 

above the Common Level, and made them Higher by the Head than the 

World round about them. Men of a Polite Reaſon, and a Notion refin- 

ed and enlarged by Meditation. Such, as with all theſe Advantages of 

Parts and Study, had been toiling and plodding many Years, to out-wit 

and deceive themſelves; ſate up many Nights, and ſpent many Days to 

impoſe a Fallacy upon their Reaſon; and, in a word, ran the Round a 
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all the Arts and Sciences to arrive at length at a glorious and elaborate 
Folly; even theſe, I ſay, theſe Grandees, and Giants in Knowledge, 
who thus look'd down (as it were) upon the reſt of Mankind, and laugh- 
ed at all beſides themſelves, as Barbarous and Inſignificant, (as quick and 
ſagacious, as they were, to look into the little intrigues of Matter and 
Mot ion, which a Man might Salva Scientia, or at leaſt, Salva anima, 
jenorare,) yet blunder'd and ftumbPd about their grand and principal 
Goncern, the knowledge of their Duty to God, ſinking into the meaneſt 
and moſt ridiculous Inſtances of Idolatry; even fo far, as to worſhip the 
Great God under the form of Beaſts, and creeping things; to adore Eterni- 
ty and Immenſity in a Brute, or a Plant, or ſome viler thing ; bowing 
down, in their Adoration, to ſuch Things, as they would ſcarce other- 
wiſe have bowed down to take up. Nay, and to rear Temples, and make 
Altars to Fear, Luſt, and Revenge; there being ſcarce a corrupt Paſſion 
of the Mind, or a Diſtemper of the Body, but what they y0rſbipp'd. 
So that it could not be expected, that they ſhould ever repent of thoſe 
Sins, which they thought fit to Deifie, nor Mort iſie thoſe corrupt Af- 
ſections to which they aſcribed a kind of Divinity, and Immortality, 
By all which, they fell into a greater Abſurdity in Matter of Practice, 
than ever any one of them did, in Point of Opinion, (which yet certainly 
was very hard,) namely, That having confeſſed a God, and allowed him 
the Perfections of a God, to wit, an Infinite Power, and an Eternal God- 
bead, they yet denied him the Worſhip of God: Thus reverſing the Great 
Truths, they had ſubſcribed to in Specn/ation, by a brutith, ſenſeleſs 
Devotion, manag'd with a greater Proſtration of Reaſon, than of Body, 

Had the poor, vulgar Rout only who were held under the Prejudices, 
and Prepoſſeſſions of Education, been avuled into ſuch Idolatrous Super- 
ſtitions, as to adore a Marble, or a Golden Deity, it might have been 
deteſted indeed, or pitied, but not ſo much to be wonder'd at: But for 
the Stoa, the Academy, or the Peripaton to own ſuch a Paradox; for an 
Ariſtotle, or a Plato, to think their Ns: #i4x;, their Eternal Mind, or Ani. 
zerſal Spirit, to be found in, or ſerved by the Images of four-foot ed 
Beaſts; for the Stagirite to recognize his Gods in his own Book de A4y;- 
malibusz This (as the Apoſtle ſays) was without excuſe: And how will 
theſe Men anſwer for their Sins, who ſtand thus Condemned for their 
Devotions 2 And thus from the Perſons here charged by the Apoſile with the 
Sin of Idolatry: Paſs we now to the ; 

zd. Thing propoſed ; namely, the Cauſe, or Reaſon of their falling into thi, 
Sin, and that was their holding of the Truth in Unrighteouſneſs. For thc 
making out of which, we muſt enquire into theſe two Things. 

1, What was the Truth here ſpoken of. 

2, How they held it in Unrighteouſneſs. | 

For the firſt of them, there were theſe ſi great Truths, the Knowledge 
of which, the Gentzle Philoſophers ſtood accountable for: As, 

I, That there was a God: a Being diſtinct from this viſible, materi! 
Vorld; infinitely Perfect, Omniſcient, Omnipotent, Eternal, Tranſcend— 
ently Good and Holy. For all this is included in the very Notion of a 
Cod. And this was a Truth wrote with a Sun-beam, clear and legible 
to all Mankind, and received by Univerſal Conſent, 

2, That this God was the Maker and Governour of this vit ble Vd. 
The firſt of which was evident from the very Order of Gauſes ; the great 
Argument, by which Natural Reaſon evinces a God. It being necetary 
in ſuch an Order or Chain of Cauſes, to aſcend to, and terminate in eme 
bit; Which ſhould be the Original of Motion, and the Cauſe of all 


other Things, but it ſelf be cauſed by none. And then, That God alſo | 


governed the World, this followed from the other; For that a Creature 
11 ſhould 
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ſho uld not depend upon its Creator in all reſpects, in which it is ca- 


of Things, and thoſe Efential Relations, which (by vertue thereof 
they bear to one another; and conſequently abſurd and impoſſible, 50 
that upon a bare Principle of Reaſon, Creation muſt needs inferr Pro 


up 


able of depending upon Him (amongſt which, to be governed b 
im, is Nie one) is contrary to the Common Order and Nature 


vidence; and God's making the World, irrefragably prove that he 


governs it too; or, that a Being of a Dependent Nature, remains 


nevertheleſs Independent upon Him in that reſpect, Beſides all which, 
it is alſo certain, that the Heathens did actually acknowledge the World 
coverned by a Supreme Mind, which knowledge, whether, they had 
it from Tradition, or the Diſcourſes of Reaſon, they ſtood howeyer 
equally accountable for, upon either account. | 

34 y, That this God, or Supreme Being, was to be Worſhipped, 
For this was founded upon his Omnzpotence, and his Providence. Since 
he, who could preſerve, or deſtroy, as he pleaſed, and withal go- 
verned the World, ought ſurely to be depended upon by thoſe, 
who were thus obnoxious to his Power, and ſubject to his Go- 
vernment; which Dependence could not manifeſt it ſelf, but by 
Acts of Worſhip, Homage, and Addreſs to the Perſon thus depended 


on. | 
4thly, That this God was to be worſhipped, or addreſſed to, b 
Vertuous and Pious Practices. For ſo much his Eſſential Holineſs 
required, and thoſe Innate Notions of Turpe & Honeſtum, wrote in 
the Conſciences of all Men, and joined with the Apprehenſions 
they had, of the Infinite Purity of the Divine Nature, could not 
but ſuggeſt, 
5thly, That upon any Deviation from Vertue and Piety, it was 
the Duty of every Rational Creature ſo deviating, to condemn, re- 
nounce, and be ſorry for every ſuch Deviation: That is, in other 
Words, to repent of it. What, indeed, the Iflue or Effect of ſuch 
a Repentance might be, bare Reaſon could not of it ſelf diſcover; 
but that a peccant Creature ſhould diſapprove, and repent of every 
Violation of, and Declination from the Rules of Fuſt and Honeſt, 
this, Right Reaſon diſcourling' upon the Stock of its own Principles, 
could not but Inferr, And the Conſcience of every Man, before 
it is debauched, and hardned by Habitual Sin will veces after the 
doing of an Evil Action, and acquit him after a Gcod. 
St/) and Laſily, That every ſuch Deviation from Duty, rendred 
the Perſon fo deviating liable, and obnoxious to Puniſhment. 1 
do not ſay, that it made Puniſhment neceſſary, but that it made 
the Perſon ſo tranſgreſſing worthy of it; So that it might juſtly 


be inflicted on him, and conſequently ought rationally to be fearec, 


and expected by him. And upon this Notion, univerſally fixed in 
the Minds of Men, were grounaed all their Sacrifices and Rites 0: 
Expiation, and Luſlration. The uſe of which has been ſo General, 
both as to Times. and Places, that there is no Age or Nation of 
the World, in which they have not been uſed, as Principal Parts 
of Religious Worſhip. 

Now theſe f Grand Truths were the Talent entruſted and depo 
ſited by God in the Hands of the Gentiles for them to trafick 
with, to his Honour, and their own Happineſs. But what littic 
egy or Nane of Fs Noble Talent, thall be now ſhewn in 
the next Particular; namely, Their holdins of it in Arie bteouſne ft. 
Which they did feveral t As, Ig phe bro gov 
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1. By not ating up to what they knew, As in many Things their 
Cle was ſhort of the Truth, ſo, almoſt in all Things. 3 
Practice fell ſhort of their Knowledge. The Principles by which 
they walked, were as much below thoſe by which they judged, 
as their Feet were below their Head, By the one they looked up- 
wards, while they placed the other in the Dirt. Their Writings 
ſufficiently ſhew, what raiſed, and ſublime Notions they had of the 
Divine Nature, while they imployed their Reaſon about that 
Glorious Object, and what excellent Diſcourſes of Vertue and 
Morality the ſame Reaſon enabled them to furniſh the World 
with. But when they came to tranſcribe rheſe Theories into Practice, 
One ſeemed to be of no other uſe to them at all, but only to 
reproach them for the Other. For, they neither depended upon 
this God, as if he were Almzighty, nor worthipped him, as if 
they believed him Hol); but in both prevaricated with their own 
Principles, to that degree, that their Practice was a direct Con— 
tradition to their Speculations, For the proof of which, go over 
all the Heathen Temples, and take a ſurvey of the Abſurdities, 
and Impieties of their Worſhzp, their monſtrous Sacrifices, their ridiculous 


| Rites and Ceremonies. In all which, Common Senſe and Reaſon,could not but 


tell them, that the Good and Gracious God could not be pleaſed, 
nor conſequently worſhipped, with any thing Barbarous or Cruel; 
nor the moſt Holy God with any thing Tilih and U#nclean; nor a 
God infinitely Wiſe with any thing Sottiſh or Ridiculous; und yet 
theſe were the worthy Qualifications of the Heathen Worillip, even 
amongſt their Greareſt, and moſt reputed Philoſophers 

And then, for the Duties of Morality; ſurely, they never wanted 
ſo much knowledge as to inform, and convince them of the Un- 
lawfulneſs of a Man's being & Murtherer, an Hater of God, a Covenant- 
breaker, without Natural Affection, Implacable, Aumerciful. Theſe 
were Enormities branded and condemned by the firſt and moſt Natura! 
Verdict of Common Humanity; and ſo very groſs and foul, that no 
Man could pretend Ignorance, that they ought to be avoided by 
him: And yet the Apoſtle tells us, in the laſt Verſe cf this Chapter, 
That they practiſed ſo much ſhort of their knowledge, even as to theſe 
Particulars, That, though they knew the Judg ment of God, that thoſe who 
committed ſuch things, were worthy of Death; yet, not only did the ſ..me 
themſelves, but alſo had pleaſure in thoſe that did them, Which certainly 
is the greateſt Demonſtration of a Mind wholly poſſeſſed and even belſor- 
ted with the Love of Vice, that can poſſibly be imagined, So notori- 
ouſly did theſe Wretches baulk the Judgment of their Conſciences, 
even in the plaineſt, and moſt undeniable Duties relating to God, their 
Neighbour and themſelves; as if they had owned neither Cod, nor 
Neighbour, but themſelves. . 

24aly, Theſe Men held the Truth in {{nrighteouſneſs, by not improviny 
thoſe known Principles, into the proper Conſequences deducible from them. \ or 
ſurely, had they diſcourſed rightly but upon this one Principle; hat 
God was a Being infinitely perfect, they could never have been brouglit 
to aſſert, or own a Multiplicity of Gods. For, can one God include in 
him all Perfection, and another God include in him 4¼ Perfection too? 
Can there be any more than All? And if this All be in one, cun it be 
alſo in another? Or, if they allot, and parcel out ſeveral Perfection, to 
leveral Deities, do they not, by this, aſſert Contradictions, making a 
Deity only to ſuch a meaſure perfect; whereas a Deity, as ſuch, implics 
Perfection beyond all Meaſure or Limitation? Nor could they in the neut 


Place, have flid into thoſe brutiſh Immoralities of Life, had they duly 
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manured thoſe firſt Practical Notions, and Dittates of Right Reaſon, 
which the Nature of Man is Originally furniſb'd with; there being not 
any one of them, but what is naturally productive of many more, But 
they quickly ſtifled, and over-Iaid thoſe ſnfant-principles, thoſe Seeds of 
Piety and Vertue, ſown by God and Nature in their own Hearts; 0 
that they brought a voluntary Darkneſs and Stupidity upon their Minds; 
and, by not Exercifing their Senſes to diſcern bet ween Good and Evil, came 
at length to loſe all Senſe and Diſcernment of either. Whereupon, ag 


the Apoſtle ſays of them, in the 21ſt Verſe of this Chapter to the Ro- 


„heir fooliſh Heart was darkned: And that, not only by the Ju 
Judgment 1 God, but alſo by the very Courſe of Nature; 3 
ing more evident from Experience, than that the not uſing or imploy. 
ing any Faculty, or Power either of Body, or Soul, does inſenfbſ 
weaken, and impair that Faculty; As a Sword, by long lying till will 
contract a Ruſt, which ſhall not only deface its Brightneſs, but, by de- 
orees, alſo, conſume its very Subſtance, Doing Nothing naturally ends 
in being Nothing. — ; 

It holds in all Operative Principles whatſoever ; but eſpecially in ſuch 
as relate to Moralityz in which, not to proceed, is certainly to go back- 
ward; there being no third Eſtate, between not advancing, and retreating 
in a vertuous Courſe. Growth is of the very Eſſence and Nature of ſome 
Things. To be, and to Thrive, 1s all one with them; and they know 
no middle Seaſon between their Spring and their Fall. 

And therefore, as it is ſaid in Matth. xiii, 12, That from him, wh; 
hath not, ſball be taken away even that which he hath: So he, who neglects 
the Practice, ſhall, in the end alſo, loſe the very Power and Faculty of 
doing well. That which ſtops a Man's actual Breathing very long, will, 
in the Iſſue, take away his very Power of Breathing too, To hide one's 
Talent in the Ground, is to bury it; and the Buria] of a Thing either 
finds it dead, or will quickly make it ſo, | 

zdly, Theſe Men held the Truth in Unrighteouſneſs, by concealing what 
they knew, For, how rightly ſoever they might conceive of God, and of 
Vertue, yet the illiterate Multitude, who, in ſuch things, muſt ſee with 
better Eyes than their own, or ſee not at all, were never the wiſer for 
it. Whatſoever the inward Sentiments of thoſe Soph;ſters were, they kept 
them wholly to themſelves ; hiding all thoſe important Truths, all thoſe 
uſeful Notions from the People, and teaching the World much other- 
wiſe from what they judged themſelves. Though I think a greater 
Truth than this cannot well be uttered ; That never any Thing, or Per: 
ſon was really good, which was good only to it ſelf, But, from hence 
it was, That, even ina Literal Senſe, Sin came to be Eftabliſhed by a Law. 
For amongſt the Gentiles, the Laws themſelves were the greateſt Offen. 
ders. They made little or no Proviſion for Vertue, but very much for 
Vice. For, the early, and univerſal Practice of Sin, had turned it into 
Cuſtom, and Cuſtom eſpecially in Sin, quickly paſſed into Commer 
Law, 

Socrates was the only Martyr for the Teſtimony of any Truth, that 
we read of amongſt the Heathens; who choſe rather to be Condem- 
ned, and to die, than either to renounce, or conceal his Judgment, 
touching the Unity of the Godhead, But as for the reſt of them, even 
Zeno and Chry{iopus, Plato, and Ariſtotle, and generally all thoſe Heroes in 
Philoſophy, they ſwam with the Stream, (as foul as it ran,) leaving the 
Poor Vulgar as Ignorant and Sottiſh, as Vicious and Idolatrous as they 
firſt found them. 

But it has been always the Practice of the Govern;ys Cheats of all 
Religions, to keep the People in as groſs Ignorance, as poſſibly they 

| | could, 
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could. For (we ſee) the Heathen Impoſtors uſed it before the Chriſtian 
Impoſtors took it up, and improved it. S. populus decipi vult, decipiatur, 
was ever a Gold and Silver Rule amongſt them all ; though the Pope's 
Legate firſt turned it into a Benedict ion: And a very ſtrange one it Was, 
and enough (one would think) to have made all that heard it look about 
them, and begin to bleſs themſelves, For as Demetrius, a great Maſter 
in ſuch Arts, told his Fellow Artiſts, Ad, xix. 25, It was by this Craft, 
that they got their Wealth, So, long Experience has found it true of the 
unthinkins Mobile; That the cloſer they ſhut their Eyes, the wider they 
open their Hinds, But this baſe Trade, the Church of England always 
abhorr'd; and for that Cauſe, as to its Temporal Advantages, has fared 
accordingly z and, by this time, may be thought fit for another Keforma- 
tion. | 
And thus I have ſhewn Three notable ways, by which the Philoſophers 
and learned Men amongſt the Gentiles, held the Truth in A4nrighteoujneſs 
As firſt, That they did not Practice up to it; 2dly, That they did not Improve 
it, And 3dly and Laſtly, That they Concealed and Diſſembled it, And 
this was that, which prepared and diſpoſed them to greater Enormities: 
For, changing the Truth of God into a Lye, they became like thoſe, who, 
by often repeating a Lye to others, came at length to believe ir them- 
ſelves. They owned the Idolatrous Worthip of God ſo long, till, by de- 
grees, even in ſpight of Reaſon and Nature, they thought, that he ought 
lo to be worthipped, But this ſtopped not here: For, as one Vicked- 
neſs is naturally a Step and Introduction to another; ſo, from abſurd and 
ſenſleſs Devotions, they paſſed into vie Aﬀections : Practiſing Vice againſt 
Nature, and that, in ſuch ſtrange and abominable Inſtances of Sin, that 
nothing could equal the Corruption of their Manners, but the Deluſion 
of their Fudgments ; both of them the true and proper Cauſes of one 
another, 

The Conſideration of which (one would think) ſhould make Men cau— 
tious and fearful, how they ſuppreſs, or debauch that Spark of Natura! 
Light, which God has ſet up in their Souls. When Nature 7s in the Dart; 
it will venture to do any thing. And, God knows, how far the Spirit 
of Infatuation may prevail upon the Heart, when it comes once to court, 
and love a Deluſion. Some Men hug an Error, becauſe it gratifies them 
in a freer Enjoyment of their Senſuality : And for that Reaſon, God in 
Judgment furs them to be plunged into fouler and groſſer Errors; 
ſuch as even unman, and ſtrip them of the very Principles of Reaſon, 
and ſober Diſcourſe. For, ſurely, it could be no ordinary Declenſion of 
Nature, that could bring ſome Men, after an ingenious Education in 
Arts and Philoſophy, to place their Summum Bonum upon their Tren- 
chers, and their utmoſt Felicity in Wine and Women, and thoſe Luſts 
and Pleaſures, which a Swzne, or a Goat, has as full, and quick a Senſe 
of, as the greateſt Stateſman, or the beſt Philoſopher in the World. 

Yet, this was the Cuſtom, this the known Voice of moſt of the Gen— 
tes; Dum vivimus, vivamus: Let us eat and drink to-day, for to-morrow 
re muſt die. That Soul, which God has given them, comprehenſive of 
both Worlds, and capable of looking into the great Myſteries of Nature, of 
diving into the Depths beneath, and of underſtanding the Motions, and 
Influences of the Stars above; even this glorious active Thing did they 
confine within the pitiful Compaſs of the preſent Fruition; forbidding 
t to take a Proſpect, ſo far, as into the Morrow; as if to think, to con- 
template, or be ſerious, had been High-Treaſon againſt the Empire ar d 


—— of Senſe, uſurping the Throne of their baffled and depoſed 
en. | 
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And how comes it to paſs, that even now-a-days, there is often ſeen 
ſuch a vaſt Difference between the former, and the latter Part of ſome 
Mens Lives? That thoſe, who firſt ſtepp'd forth into the World, with 
high, and promiſing Abilities, vigorous Intellectuals, and clear Morals, 
come at length to grow Sots, and Epicures, mean in their Diſcourſes, 


and dirty in their Practices; but that, as by degrees, they remitted of 


their Induſtry, loathed their Buſineſs, and gave way to their Pleaſures, 
they let fall thoſe generous Principles, which, in their youthful Days, 
had borne them upon the Wing, and raiſed them to worthy and great 
Thoughts, which T hought s and Principles not being kept up, and cherithed, 
but ſmother'd in ſenſual Delights, God, for that Cauſe, ſuffered them 
to flag and fink into low and inglorious Satisfactions, and to enjoy them. 
ſelves more in a Revel, or a merry Meeting, a Strumpet, or a Tavern, than 
in being uſeful to a Church, or a Nation, in being a publick Good to 
Society, and a Benefit to Mankind. The Parts, that God gave them, 
they held in Unrighteouſneſs, Sloth, and Senſuality; and this made God 
to deſert and abandon them to themſelves ; ſo that they have had a doating 
and a decrepit Reaſon, long before Age had given them ſuch 
a Body. | TE 

And therefore, I could heartily wiſh; that ſuch young Perſons, as 
hear me now, would lodge this one Obſervation deep in their Minds, 
viz, That God and Nature have joined Wi/dom and Vertue, by ſuch 
a near Cognation, or rather, ſuch an inſeparable Connexion, that a wiſe, 


a prudent, and an honourable Old Age, 1s ſeldom, or never found, but 


as the Reward and Effect of a ſober, a vertuous, and a well-ſpent 
Touth, | | 8 

4. I deſcend now to the Fourth and Laſt Thing propoſed, namely, 
The Judgment, or rather the State and Condition penally conſequent pon 
the Perſens here charged by the Apoſile with Idolatry ; which is, That they 
were without Excuſe. 

After the Cmmiſſion of Sin, it is natural for the Sinner to appre- 
hend himſelf in Danger, and, upon ſuch Apprehenſion, to provide for 
his Safety and Defence: And that muſt be one of theſe two Ways: 
viz, either by pleading his Innocence, or by uſing his Power. But ſince 
it would be infinitely in vain for a Finite Power to contend with an 
Infinite; Innocence, (if any thing) muſt be his Plea 5 and that muſt be, 
either by an abſolute Denial; or, at leaft, by an Extenuation, or Di- 
minution of his Sin. Though indeed this Courſe will be found alto- 
gether as abſurd as the other could be; it being every whit as irra- 
tional for a Sinner to plead his Innocence before Omniſcience, as it would 


be to oppoſe his Power to Omnipotence. However, the laſt Refuge of 


a guilty Perſon, is to take Shelter under an Excuſe; and ſo to mitigate, 
if he cannot divert, the Blow. It was the Method of the great Pat- 
tern and Parent of all Sinners, Adam, firſt to hide, and then to excuſe 
himſelf, to wrap the Apple in the , Leaves, and to give his Caſe a 
Gloſs at leaſt, though not a Defence. But now, when the Sinner (hall 
be ſtripp'd of this alſo, have all his Excuſes blown away, be ſtabb'd 
with his own Arguments, and (as it were) ſacrificed upon that 
very Altar, which he fied to for Succour, this, ſurely, is the Height 
and Cr;/is of a forlorn Condition. Yet this was the Caſe of the 
Malefactors, who ſtand here arraigned in the Text ; this was the Con- 
ſummation of their Doom, That they were Perſons, not only unfit for 
a Pardon, but even for a Plea. 

Now an Excuſe, in the Nature of it, imports theſe two Things. 

1. The Suppoſition of a Sin. | 


2. Ine Extenuation of its Guilt. 1 
5 
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As for the Sin it ſelf; we have already heard what that was, and we 
will now ſee how able they are to acquit themſelyes in point of its Ex- 
tenuation. In which, according to the Two grand Principles of humane 
Actions, which determine their Morality, the Vnderſtanding and the 
Wil, the Excuſe mult derive either from Ignorance, or Unwillingneſ;. 

As for Unwillingneſs, (to ſpeak of this laſt firſt) the Heathen Philoſo- 
phers generally alterted the Freedom of the Will, and its inviolable Domi- 
nion over its own Actions; ſo that no Force or Coaction from without 
could entrench upon the abſolute Empire of this Faculty, 

It muſt be conteiled indeed, that it has been lomething lamed in this 

its Freedom by Original Sin: Of which Defect, the Heathens themſeves 
were not wholly ignorant, though they were of its Cauſe. 50 that 
hereupon, the Will is not able to carry a Man aut to a Choice ſo perfect- 
ly, and in all Reſpects good, but that ſtill there is ſome adherent Cir- 
cumſtance of Imperfection, which, in Strictneſs of Morality, renders 
every Action of it Evil; according to that known, and moſt true Rule, 
Malum ex quolibet defectu, | IEEE | 
. Nevertheleſs, the Will has ſtill ſo much Freedom left, as to enable it 
to chooſe any Act in it Kind good, whether It be an Act of Temperance, 
Juſtice, or the like; as alſo to refute any Act m ts Kind evil, whether 
of Intemperance, Iujuſtice, or the like; though yet, it neither chooſes one, 
nor refuſes the other, with ſuch a perfect Concurrence of all due Ingredi— 
ents of Action, but that ſtill, in the Sight of God, judging according to 
the rigid Mealures of the Law, every ſuch Choiſe or Kefuſal, is indeed 
linful and imperfect. This is moſt certain, whatſoever Felagius and his 
Brethren aſſert to the contrary, 
But however, that Meaſure of Freedom which the Will ſtill retains, 
of being able to chooſe any Act, materially, and in its Kind good, and to 
refuſe the contrary, was enough to cut off all Excuſe from the Heathen, 
who never duly improved the Utmoſt of ſuch. a Power, but gave them- 
lelves up to all the Filthineſs, and Licentiouſneſs of Life imaginable, 
in all which, it is certain, that they acted willingly, and without Com- 
pulſzon ; or rather indeed greedily, and without Control. | 

The only Perſons, amongſt the Heathens, who ſophiſticated Naturc 
and Philoſophy in this Particular, were the Stoicks; who affirmed a 
fatal, unchangeable Concatenation of Cauſes, reaching even to the 
Elicit Acts of Man's Will. So that according to them, there was no 
43 of Vol it ion exerted by it, but, all Circumſtances conſidered, it was 
impoſſible for the Will not to.exert that Volition. But theſe were but 
one Sect of Philoſophers; that is, but an Handful in Compariſon of the 
reſt of the Gentiles: Ridiculous enough, for what they held and taught, 
and conſequently not to be laid in the Balance with the united Judg- 
ment of all other-Learned Men in the World, unanimouſly exploding this 
Opinion. Queſtionleſs therefore, a Thing ſo deeply engraven upon the 
irt and moſt inward Notions of Man's Mind, as a Perſuation of the 11's 
Freedom, would never permit the Heathens, (who are here charged by the 
Apoſtle) to patronize and excuſe their Sins upon this Score; That they 
committed them againſt their Will, and that they had no Power to do other- 
ie. In which, every Hour's Experience, and Reflexion upon the Me- 
tnod of their own Actings, could not but give them the Lye to their 
Face, F 5 | TS 

The only remaining Plea therefore, which theſe Men can take ſan&na- 
in, muſt be that of Jeno:ance; ſince there could be no Pretence for 
4millingneſs. But the Apoſtle diveſts them even of this alſo: For, he 
lays, expreſly, in ver. 19. That what might be known of God, that 
famous and fo much diſputed of 75 wwogw 77 0:7, was maniteſted in 
Uu u u 2 f them; 
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them; and in ver. 21. their #nexcuſableneſs is ſtated upon the Suppo- 
ſition of this very Thing, That they knew God, but for all that, did not glori fie 
bim as God. This was the Sum of their Charge, and how it has 
been made good againſt them, we have already ſhewn, in what we 
have ſpoken about their Idol ati, very briefly, I confeſs; but enough 
to ſhew its Abſurdity, though not to account for its Variety; when 
Voſſius's very Abridgment of it makes a thick Volume in Folio. 

The Plea of Ignorance therefore is alſo taken out of their Hands; 
foraſmuch as they knew that there was a God; and that this God 
made, and governed the World; and upon that account was to be 
worthipped, and addreſſed to; and that with ſuch a Worſhip, as ſhould 
be agreeable to his Nature; both in reſpect of the Piety, and Vertue 
of the Worſbipper, and alſo of the Means of the Morſbip it ſelf, 50 
that he was neither to be worſhipped with impious, and immoral 
Practices, nor with corporeal Reſemblances, For how could an Image 
help Men in directing their Thoughts to a Being, which bore no Simi- 
litude, or Cognation to that Image at all? And what Reſemblance 
could Mod or Stone bear to a Spirit void of all ſenfible Qualities, and 
bodily Dimenſions 2 How could they put Men in mind of Infinite Power, 
Wiſdom and Holineſs, and ſuch other Attributes, of which they had 
not the leaſt Mark or Character ? 

But now, if theſe things could not poſſibly reſemble any Perfect ion 
of the Deity, what uſe could they be of, to Men in their Addreſſes to 
God? For, can a Man's Devotions be helped by that, which brings 
an Error upon his Thoughts? And certain it is, that it is natural for 
a Man, by directing his Prayers to an Image, to ſuppoſe the Being, 
he prays to, repreſented by that Image, Which how injurious, how 
contumelious it muſt needs be to the Glorious, Incomprehenſible Na- 
ture of God, by begetting ſuch falſe, and low Apprehenſions of him 
in the Minds of his Creature, let Common Senſe, not perverted by In- 
tereſt and Deſign, be Judge. From all which it follows, That the 14- 
{atrous Heathens, and eſpecially the moſt learned of them, not being able 
to charge their Idolatry either upon Ignorance or #nwillingneſs, were whol- 
ly without Excuſe, So that it is to be feared, that Averroes had not the 
right way of Bleſſing himſelf, when, in defiance of Chriſtianity, he 


wiſhed, Sit anima mea cum Philoſophis. 


And now, after all, I cannot but take notice, that all that I have ſaid 


of the Heathen Idolatry is ſo exactly applicable to the Idolatry of ano- 


ther ſort of Men in the World, that, one would think, this firſt Chapter 
of the Epiſtle to the Romans, were not ſo much an Addreſs to the Ancient 
Rom ans, as a Deſcription of the Modern. 

But to draw towards a Cloſe, The Uſe and Improvement of the fore- 
going Diſcourſe ſhall be briefly to inform us of theſe Two things. 

1. The ſignally great, and peculiar Mercy of God to thoſe, to whom 
he has revealed the Goſpel, ſince there was nothing, that could have 
obliged him to it, upon the account of his Juſtice: For if there had, the 
Heathens, to whom he revealed it not, could not have been thus without 
Excuſe; but might very rationally have expoſtulated the Caſe with their 
Great Judge, and demurr'd to the Equity of the Sentence, had they 
been condemned by Him, But, it appears from hence, that what was 
2 to render Men 7nexcuſable, was not therefore ſufficient to ſare 
them. 

It is not ſaid by the Apoſile, nor can it be proved by any one elſe, that 
God vouchſafed to the Heathens the Means of Salvation, if ſo be the Goj- 
pel be the only Means of it. And yet, I will not, I dare not affirm, that 
God will ſave none of thoſe, to whom the Sound of the Goſpel never 


reached: 
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reached: Though this is evident, that if he does ſave any of them, it 
muſt not be by that ordinary, ſtated, appointed Method, which the 
Scripture has revealed to us, and which they were wholly ignorant of. 
For grant, that the Heathens knew, that there was a God, who both 
made and governed the World; and who, upon that account, was to be 
worichipped, and that with ſuch a Worchip, as ſhould be ſuitable to ſuch 
a Being; yet what Principle of meer Reaton could aſſure them, that hz; 
God would be a Rewarder of ſuch, as diligently ſought, and ſerved him? 
For certain it is, that there is nothing in the Nature of God to oblige him 
to reward any Service of his Creature ; foraſmuch as, all the Creature 
can do, is but Duty, and even now, at this time, God has no other Obli- 
gation upon Him, but his own free Promiſe, to reward the Piety and 
Obedience of his Servants, which Promiſe Reaſon of it ſelf could never 
have found out, till God made it known by Revelation, And moreover, 
what Principle of Reaſon could aſſure a Man that God would pardon Sin- 
ners upon any Terms whatſoever 2 Poſſibly it might know; That God 
could do ſo; but this was no ſufficient Ground for Men to depend upon. 
And then, laſt of all, as for the way of his pardoning Sinners, that he 
thould do it upon a $:t:isfa#ion paid to his Juſtice, by ſuch a Saviour, 
as ſhould be both God and Man; this was utterly impoſſible for all the 
Reaſon of Mankind to and out. 

For, that theſe things could be read in the Book of Nature, or the com- 
mon Works of God's Providence, or be learned by the Sun and Moon's 
preaching the Goſpel, as ſome have fondly (not to ſay prophanely) enough 
aſerted, it is infinitely ſottich to imagine, and can indeed be nothing 
elſe, but the turning the Grace of God into wanton, and unreaſonable Pro- 

olitions. ä 

b It is clear therefore, that the Heathens had no knowledge of that way, 
by which alone we expect Salvation, So that all the Hope, which we 
can have for them, is, That the Goſpel may not be the utmoſt Limit of the 
Divine Mercy; but that the Merits of Chriſt may overflow, and run over 
the Pale of the Church, ſo, as to reach even many of thoſe who lived 
and died invincibly ignorant of him. 

But whether this ſhall be ſo, or no, God alone knows, who only is 
privy to the great Counſels of his own Will. It is a Secret hid from us; 
and therefore, though we may hope compaſſionately, yet, I am ſure, we 
can pronounce nothing certainly; it is enough for us, that God has aſ- 
ſerted his Juſtice, even in his dealing with thoſe, whom ke treats not 
upon Terms of Evangelical Mercy. So that ſuch Perions can neither ex- 
"ſe themſelves, nor yet accuſe bim; who, in the ſevereſt Sentence, that 
he can pronounce upon the Sinner, will (as the Pſalmiſt tells us be ju- 
iiifiid when he ſpeaks, and clear when be 1s judged, 

24/y, In the next place, we gather hence the unſpeakably wretched, 
and deplorable Condition of obſtinate Sinners under the Goſpel. The 
Sun of Mercy has ſhined too long, and too bright upon ſuch, to leave 
them any thadow of Excuſe. For let them argue over all the Topicks 
of Divine Goodneſs, and Human Weakneſs, and whatſoever other Preten- 
ces, poor, ſinking Sinners are apt to catch at, to ſupport and fave them- 
by; yet, how trifling muſt be their Plea ! how impertinent their 

efence ! | 

For, admit an impenitent Heathen to plead, that albeit his Conſcience 
told him, that he had finned ; yet, it could not tell him, that there was 
any proviſion of Mercy for him upon his Repentance. He knew not 
whether Amendment of Life would be accepted after the Law was once 
broke; or, that there was any other Righteouſneſs to arone, of Merit for 
him, but his own. 
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But no Chriſtian, who has been taken into the Arms gf a better Co- 
venant, and grown up in the Knowledge of a Saviour, and the Doctrine 
of Faith and Repeutance from Dead Works, can [peak lo much as one 
plauſible Word for his Impenitence. And therefore, it was ſaid of him, 

. Who came to the Marriage-Feaſt without a Wedding-Garment, that, be. 
ing charged, and apprehended for it, d, he was Speechleſs, flruck 
with Shame and Silence, the proper Effects of an over-powering Guilt, too 
manifeſt to be denied, and too groſs to be detended, His Reaſon deſert. 
ed, and his Voice failed him, finding himſelf arraigned, convicted, ard 
condemned in the Court of his own Conſcience. 

So that if, after all this, his great Judge had freely asked him, What 
he could alledge, or ſay for himſelf, why he ſhould not have | udgment 
to die eternally, and Sentence to be awarded according to the utmoſt 
Rigours of the Law, he could not, in this forlorn Caſe, have made uſe 
of the very laſt Plea of a Caſt Criminal; nor ſo much as have cried Mercy, 
Lord, Mercy. For, ſtill his Conſcience would have replied upon him, 
That Mercy had been offered, and abuſed ; and, that the Time ot 
Mercy was now paſt. And ſo, under this over-whelming Conviction, 
every Goſpel-Sinner muſt paſs to his eternal Execution, taking the whole 
Load of his own Damnation ſolely, and entirely upon himſelf, and ac. 
quitting the moſt Juſt God, who i, Righteous in all his Works, and Hily 
in all his Ways. | | 


To whom (therefore) be rendred and aſcribed, as is moſt due, all Prai(c 
Might, Majeſty and Dominion, both now, and for evermore. Amen 
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Being Palm-Sunday. 


MaTTHEW. XXII. 12. 


And he ſaith unto him. Friend, how cameft t hon 
in hit her, not having a I/ edding Harment? 


* 


HE whole Scheme of theſe Words is figurative, 
as being a parabolical Deſcription of God's vou-h- 
ſafing to the Worid the invi!nable Bleſſing of 
the Goſpel, by the Similitude of a King, wich 
great Magnificence ſolemnizing his Son's Mi 
riage, and with equal Bounty bidding and inv:- 
ting all about him to that Royal Sclemuity; to- 
gether with his ſevere Animadverſion, both upon 

| thoſe who would not come, and upon cne who 

did come in a very unbeſeeming manner. | 
For the better underſtanding of which Words, we muſt obſerve, that 

in all Parables, two Things are to be conſidered, 

Firſt, The Scope and Delign of the Parable:. And, 

Secondly, The Circumſtantial Paſſages, ſerving only to complete and 
make up the Narration. 

Accordingly, in our Application ofany Parable to the Thing deſigned 
and ſet forth by it, we muſt not look for an abſolute and exact 
Correſpondence of all the circumſtantial, or ſubſervient Pailages of 
the metaphorical Part of it, with juſt ſo many of the ſame, or the 
like Paſſages in the Thing intended by it; but it is ſufficient, that * 
there be a certain Analogy, or Agreement between them, as to the princi- 
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pal Scope and Deſign of both. 1 As 
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As for the Deſign of this Parable, it is no doubt, to ſet forth the ſreè 
Offer of the Goſpel, with all its rich Privileges, to the Jewiſh Church 
and Nation in the firſt place; and, upon their Refuſal of it, and 
God's Rejection of them for that Refuſal, to declare the Calling of the 
Gentiles, in their room, by a free, unlimited Tender of the Goſpel to 
al! Nations whatſoever; adding withal, a very dreadful and ſevere Sen- 
tence upon thoſe, who being ſo freely invited, and ſo generouſly aq. 
mitted, to ſuch high and undeſerved Privileges, ſhould neyerthelef; 
abuſe and deſpiſe them by an unworthy, wicked, and ungrateful De. 
portment under them. : | 

For Men muſt not think that the Goſpel is all made up of Privilege 
and Promiſe, but that there is ſomething of Duty to be performed, as 
well as of Privilege to be enjoyed. No Welcome to a Wedding-S upper, 
without a Wedding-Garment ; and no coming by a Wedding-Garment 
for nothing. In all the Tranſactions between God, and the Souls of 
Men, ſomething is expected on both ſides; there being a fixed, indiCſ. 
ſoluble, and (in the Language of the Parable) a kind of Marrzage-Te 
between Duty and Privilege, which renders them inſeparable, 

Now, though I queſtion not, but that this Parable of the Hedding- 
Supper comprehends in it the whole Complex of all the Bleflings and 
Privileges exhibited by the Goſpel z yet, I conceive, that there is one 
Principal Privilege amongſt all the reſt, that it ſeems more peculiarly 
to aim at, or at leaſt may more appoſitely, and emphatically be applied to 
than to any other whatſoever. - And that is the Bleſſed Sacrament ef 
the Euchariſt, by which all the Benefits of the Goſpel are in an higher, 
fuller, and more divine Manner conveyed to the Faithful, than by any 
other Duty or Privilege belonging to our Excellent Religion. And for this, 
I ſhalloffer theſe three fgllowing Reaſons. 

1. Becauſe the Foundation of all Parables, is (as we have ſhewn) ſome 
Anology or Similitude between the Tropical, or alluſive Part of the 
Parable, and the Thing couched under it, and intended by it. But 
now, of,all the Benefits, Privileges, or Ordinances of the Goſpel, which 
of them is there, that carries ſo natural a Reſemblance to a Hedding- 
Supper as that, which every one of a very ordinary, diſcerning Faculty 
may obſerve in the Sacrament of the Euchariſt ? For, ſurely, neither the 
Preaching of the Word, nor yet the Sacrament of Baptiſm, bears any 
ſuch Reſemblance, or Affinity to it. But, on the other ſide, this Sa- 
crament of the Euchariſt ſo lively reſembles, and ſo happily falls in 
with it, that it is indeed it ſelf a Supper, and is called a Supper, and 
that by a genuine, proper, as well as a common, and received Ap- 
pellation. 

2. This Sacrament is not only with great Propriety of Speech calleda 
Supper; but moreover, as it is the grand and prime Means of the near- 
eſt and moſt intimate Union and Conjunction of the Soul with Chriſt, 
it may, with a peculiar Significancy, be called alſo a Hedding-Supper. 
And, as Chriſt frequently in Scripture owns himſelf related to- the 
Church, as an Husband to a Spouſe : So, if theſe Nuptial Endearments, 
by which Chriſt gives himſelf to the Soul, and the Soul mutually gives 
it ſelf to Chriſt, paſs between Chriſt and Believers in any Ordinance of 
the Goſpel, doubtleſs it is moſt eminently and effectually in this. Which 
is another pregnant Inſtance of the Notable Reſemblance between this 
Divine Sacrament, and the Wedding-Supper in the Parable , and, conſe- 
quently, a farther Argument of the elegant and expreſſive Signification 
of one by the other. 

* 3adly, and Laſtly, The very manner of Celebrating this Sacrament, 
which is by the Breaking of Bread, was the Way and Manner of tran- 
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tranſacting Marriages in ſome of the Eaſtern Countries. Thus 9: 
Curtius reports, That when Alexander the Great married the Perſian 
Roxana, the Ceremony they uſed, was no other, but this; Panem gladio 
diviſum uterque libabat, he divided a Piece of Bread with his Sword 
of which each of them took a Part; and fo thereby the Nuptial Rites 
were preformed. Belides that this Ceremony of Feaſting belongs moſt 
propei ly both to Marriage, and to the Euchariſt, as both of them have 
the Nature of a Covenant. And all Covenants were, in old Times, 
ſolemnized, and accompanied with Feſtival Eating and Drinking; the 
Perſons newly confederate, always thereupon, feaſting together in Token 
of their full and perfect Accord, both as to Intereſt and Affection. 

And now theſe three Conſiderations together, ſo exactly ſuiting 
the Parable of the Wedding-Supper to this Spiritual, Divine Banquet 
of the Goſpel, if it does not primarily, and in its firſt Deſign, intend it; 
yet, certainly it may, with greater Advantage of Reſemblance be ap- 
plied to it, than to any other Duty or Privilege belonging to Chri- 
ſtianity. 

Hi the Warrant of which ſo very particular and extraordinary a 
Cognation between them, I ſhall, at preſent, treat of the Words wholly 
with reference to this Sacred and Divine Solemnity, obſerving and ga- 
thering from them, as they lie in Coherence with the foregoing and 
following Parts of the Parable, theſe two Propoſitions. 

1. That to a worthy Participation of the Holy Myſteries, and great 
Privileges of the Goſpel; and particularly, that of the Lord*s-Supper, 
there is indiſpenſably required a ſuitable Preparation. 

2. That God is a ſtrict Obſerverof, and a ſevere Animadverter upon, 
ſuch as preſume to partake of thoſe Myſteries, without ſuch a Prepa- 
ration, 

And firſt, for the firſt of theſe, viz. That to a worthy Participation 
of the Holy Myſteries, &c. 

Now this Propoſition imports in it two Thing, 

1. That to a right Diſcharge of this Duty, a Preparation is neceſ- 
ſary. | 

2. That every Preparation is not ſufficient, 

And, firſt, for the 

Firſt of theſe; That a Preparation is neceſſary. And this, I confeſs, 
is a Subject which I am heartily ſorry, that any Preacher ſhould find 
it needful to ſpeak ſo much as ove Word upon. For, would any Man, 
in his Wits, venture to die without Preparation? And if not, let me 
tell you, that nothing leſs than that which will fit a Man for Death, 
can fit him for the Sacrament, The Truth 1s, there is nothing grear 
or conſiderable in the World, which ought to be done, or ventured 
var, without Preparation: But, above all, how dangerous, ſottiſh, and 
irrational is it, to engage in any Thing, or Action extempore, where 
the Concern is Eternity? 


© | 
None but the Careleſs and the Confident (and few are confident 


but what are firſt careleſs) would- ruſh rudely in the Preſence of a 
great Man: And ſhall we, in our Applications to the great God, take 
that to be Religion, which the Common Reaſon of Mankind will not 
allow to be Manners? The very Rules of worldly Civility might in- 
ſtruct Men how, to order their Addreſſes to God, For who, that is 
to appear before his Prince or Patron, would not view and review him- 
ſelf over and over, with all imaginable Care and Solicitude, that there 
de nothing juſtly offenſive in his Habit, Language, or Behaviour ? But 
eſpecially, if he be vouchſafed the Honour of his Table, it would be 
ntinitely more abſurd, and . to appear foul and ſordid there ; 
| CID © | an 
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and in the Dreſs of the Kitchin, receive the Entertainments of the 
What previous Cleanſings, and Conſecrations, and what peculizr 
Veſtments were the Prieſts, under the Law, enjoined to uſe, when they 
were to appear before God in the Sanctuary! And all this upon no 
leſs a penalty than Death. This, and this they were to do, left they died, 
left God ſhould ſtrike them dead upon the ſpot: As we read in Levi. 
8. 35. and in many other places in the Books of Moſes. . And fo exact 
were the Jews in their Preparations for the Solemn Times of God's Wor- 
ſhip, that every =438eToy had its TEIT%BBeTEY OT arent, that is, a part of 
the Sixth Day, from the Hour of Six in the Evening, to fit them for the 
Duties of the Seventh Day: Nor was this all; but they had alſo a 
Terepzrzvi, beginning about Three in the Afternoon, to prepare them 
for that: And indeed, the whole Day was, in a manner, but Pre- 
parative to the next; ſeveral Works being diſallow'd, and: forborn 
amongſt them on that Day, which were not ſo upon any of the fore- 
going Five: So careful, even to Scrupuloſity, were they to keep their 
7 Sabbath with due Reverence, and Devotion; that they muſt not only 
4 Have a Time to prepare them {ſor that, but a farther Time alſo to prepare 
iJ them for their very. Preparations. + bs % 3 
Nay, and the Heathens (many of them at leaſt) when they were 
to ſacrifice to their greateſt, and moſt Reverend Deities, uſed, on the 
1 Evening before, to have a certain Preparative Rite or Ceremony, called 
by them Cena pura; That is a Supper, conſiſting of ſome peculiar 
„ Meats, in which they imagined a kind of Holineſs, and, by eating of 
which, they thought themſelves ſanctified, and fitted to officiate about 
the Myſteries of the enſuing Feſtival. And what were all their Luſtra- 
tions, but ſo many ſolemn Purityings, to render both themſelyes, and 
their Sacrifices, acceptable to their Gods? 

So that we ſee here a Concurrence both of the Jews and Heathens 
in this Practice, before. Chriftianity ever appeared. Which, to me, is 
a kind of Demonſtration, That the Neceſſity of Mens preparing them- 
ſelves for the Sacred Offices of Religion, was a Leſſon, which the meer 
Light and Dictates of Common Reaſon, without the help of Revelation, 
taught all the knowing and intelligent Part of the World, 

I will waſh my Hands in Iunoceney (lays David) and ſo will I compaſs 
thine Altar, Pſal. 26.6, And as the Apoſtle told the Hebrews, Heb. 13. 
10. Le alſo, We Chriſtians, have an Altar as well as they; an Altar as 
Sacred, an Altar to be. approached with as much Awe and Reverence ; 
and though there be no Fire upon it, yet there is a dreadful one 
that follows it. A Fire, that docs. not indeed conſume the Offering ; 
but ſuch: an one, as will be ſure to ſeize, and prey. upon the unwor- 
thy Offerer. I will be ſan&:fed (ſays God) in them. that ceme nigh me, 
Levit, 10. 3. And God then accounts himſelf ſanctified in ſuch Per- 

- ſons, when they ſamngtifty themſelves, Nudab and Abihu were a dread- 
ful Expolition of this Text.. 

And for what concerns our ſelves ; he that ſhall throughly conſider 
what the Heart of Man is, what Sin and the World is, and what it 
is to approve one's ſelf to an All- ſearching Eye, in ſo ſublime a Duty 
as the Sacrament, muſt acknowledge that a Man. may as well go a 
bout it without a Soul, as without Preparation. | 

For the holieft Man living, by cenverſing with the World, in ſenſi- 
bly draws ſomething of Soil and Taint from it: The very Air and Meine 
the Way and Buſineſs of the World ftill (as it were) rubbing ſome- 
thing upon the Soul, which muſt be fetched: off again, before it can 
be able heartily. to converſe with God. Many ſecret Indiſopſitions, 


Coldneſſes 
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Coldneſſes and Averſions to Duty, will undifcernibly ſteal upon it; and 
it will require both Time, and cloſe Application of Mind, to recover 
it to ſuch a Frame, as ſhall diſpoſe and fit it for the Spiritualities of 
Religion. VVV | 

And ſuch as have made trial, find it neither ſo eaſie, nor ſo ready 
a Paſſage from the noiſe, the din, and hurry of Buſineſs, to the retire- 
ments of Devotion, from the Exchange to the Cloſet, and from the 
Freedoms of Converſation, to the Recollections and Diſciplines of the 
Spirit. 

The Fews, as ſoon as they came from Markets, or any other ſuch 
promiſcuous Reſorts, would be ſure to uſe accurate, and more than 
ordinary Waſhings. And had their Waſhings ſoak'd through the Body 
into the Soul; and had not their Inſide reproached their Outfide, I ſce 
nothing in this Cuſtom, but what was allowable enough, and (in a 
People which needed Vaſhing ſo much) very commendable. Neverthe- 
leſs, whatſoever ic might have in it peculiar to the Genius of that 
Nation, the ſpiritual Uſe and Improvement of it, I am ſure, may very 
well reach the beſt of us. So that if the Jews thought this practice 
requiſite before they ſat dowir to their own Tables, let us Chriſtians 
think it abſolutely neceilary, when we come to God's Table, not to eat 
til we have waſhed. And when I have ſaid fo, I ſuppoſe I need not 
add that our Wajhing is to be like our Eating, both of them Spiritual; 
that we are to carry it from the Hand to the Heart, to improve a ce- 
remonial Nicety into a ſubſtantial Duty, and the modes of Civility 
into the realities of Religion. | 

And thus much for the Firſt Thing, That a Prepar.:tion in General is 
Neceſſary. But then, 24/y The other Thing imported in the propoſiti- 
on, is, That every Preparation is not ſufficient, It muſt be a ſuitable Pre- 
paration; none but a Wedding-Garment will ſerve the turn; a Garment, 
as much fitted to the Solemnity, as to the Body it ſelf, that wears 


It, 


Now, all Fitneſs lies in a particular Commenſuration, or Proporti- 
on of one thing to another; and, that ſuch an one as is founded 
in the very Nature of Things themſelves, and nor in the Opinions of 
Men concerning them. And for this Cauſe it is, that the Soul, no leſs 
than the Body, muſt have its ſeveral diſtinct Poſtures, and Diſpoſitions, 
fitting it for ſeveral diſtinct Offices, and Performances. And, as no Man 
comes with folded Arms to fight or wreſtle, nor prepares himſelf for 
the Battle, as he would compole himſelf to Sleep; ſo, upon a true E- 
ſtimate of Things, it will be found every whit as abfurd and irrational 
for a Man to diſcharge the moſt extraordinary Duty of his Religion, at 
the rate of an ordinary Devotion. For, this is really a Paradox in Pra- 
Qice, and Men may Gmertmes do, as well as ſpezk Contradictions, 
There is a great Feſtival now drawing on; a Feſtival, deſigned chiet- 
ly for the Acts of a joyful Piety, but generally made only an occaſion 
of Bravery. I {hall ſay no more of it at preſent, but this; that Cod 
expects from Men ſomething more than ordinary at ſuch Times, and 
that it were much to be withed, for the Credit of their Religion, as well 
as the Satisfaction of their Conſciences, that their Faſter Devotions 
would, in ſome meaſure, come up to their Eaſter Dreſs. 
Now, that our Preparation may anſwer the important Work and Duty / 


. which we are to engage in, theſe Two Conditions, or Qualifications, are 
Ie quired in it. de | 

A 1. That it be Habitual. 

= 2ꝗ. That it be alſo 48ual. | 3 
0 | x: V3 For, 
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For, it is certain, that there may both be Acts, which proceed not 
from, any pre-exiſting Habits; and, on the other fide, Habits, which lie 
for a time dormant, and do not at all exert themſelves in Action. But, 
in the Caſe now before us, there muſt be a Con junction of both; and one 
without the other can never be effectual for that purpoſe, for which both 
together are but ſufficient. And,. TRE MONT 

Firſt, For Habirual Preparation. This conſiſts in a ſtanding permanent Ha- 
bit, or Principle of Holineſs, wrought chiefly by God's Spirit, and inſtrumen- 
tally by his Word, in the Heart, or Soul of Man: Such a Principle, as is called, 
both by our Saviour, and his Apoſtles, the New Birth, the New Man, the 
Immortal Seed, and the like; and, by which a Man is ſo univerſally chan- 
ged, and transformed in the whole Frame and Temper of his Soul, as to 
have anew. Judgment, and Senſe of Things, new Deſires, new Appetites, 
and Inclinations, 3 

And this is firſt produced in him, by that mighty ſpiritual Change, 
which we call Converſion, Which being ſo rarely and ſeldom found in 
the Hearts of Men, (even where it is moſt pretended to) is but too full, 
and ſad a Demonſtration of the Truth of that terrible Saying; That few 
are choſen ; and conſequently, but few ſaved, For, who almoſt is there, of whom 
we can with any Rational aſſurance, or perhaps ſo much as Iiłel i hood, affirm, 
Here is a Man, whoſe Nature is renewed, whoſe Heart, is changed, and 
the ſtream of whoſe Appetites is ſo turned, that he does with as high, and 
quick a reliſh, taſte the ways of Duty, Holineſs, and ſtrict Living, as others, 
or as he himſelf before this, graſped at the moſt enamouring Propoſals of 
Sin? Who almoſt (I ſay) is there, who can reach and verifie the height 
of this Character ? and yet, without which, the Scripture abſolutely 
affirms, That a Man cannet ſee the Kingdom of God, John 3. 3. For let 
Preachers ſay and ſuggeſt what they will, Men will do as they uſe to do; 
and Cuſtom generally is too hard for Conſcince, in ſpight of all its Convictions, 
Poſſibly ſometimes in Hearing or Reading the Word, the Conſcience 
may be alarmed, the Affections warmed, good Deſires begin to kindle, 
and to form themſelves into fome Degrees of Reſolution 3 but the Heart 


remaining all the time unchanged, as ſoon as Men ſlide into the Com- 


mon Courſe and Converſe of the World, all thoſe Reſolutions and Con- 
victions quickly cool and languiſh, and after a few Days are diſmiſſed 
as troubleſome Companions. But aſſuredly, no Man was ever made 
a true Convert, or a new Creature, at ſo eaſy a Rate, Sin was never 
di ſpoſſeſſed, nor Holineſs introduced by ſuch feeble, vaniſhing Impreſ- 
fions. Nothing under a total, thorough Change will ſuffice ; neither 
Tears, nor Trouble of Mind, neither good Deſires, nor Intentions, nor 
yet the Relinquiſhment of ſome Sins, nor the Performance of ſome good 
Works will avail any Thing, but a new Creature: A Word, that com- 
prehends more in it, than Words can well expreſs ; and, perhaps after 
all that can be ſaid of it never throughly, to be underſtood by what a 
Man hears from others, but by what he myſt fee! within himſelf. 
And now, that this is required as the Ground-work of all our Pre- 
parations for the Sacrament, is evident from hence; becauſe this Sacra- 
ment is not firſt deſigned to make us Holy, but rather ſuppoſes us to be 
ſo; it is not a converting, but a confirming Ordinance, It is properly 
our ſpiritual Food: And, as all Food pre-ſuppoles a Principle of Life in him 
who receives it, which Life is, by this Means, to be continued and ſup- 
ported; ſo the Sacrament of the Lord*s-Supper is originally intended 
to preſerve and maintain that Spiritual Life, which we do or ſhould 
receive in Baptiſm, or at leaſt by a thorough Converſion after it. Up- 
on which Account, according to the true Nature and Intent of this 


Sacrament, Men ſhould not expect Life, but Grewth from it: And *, 
that 
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that there be ſomething to be fed, before they ſeek out for Proviſion. 
For the Truth is, for any one who is not paſſed from Death to Li fe,and has not 
in him that nem Living Principle, which we have been hitherto peaking 
of, to come to this Spiritual Repaſt, is, upon the Matter, as abſurd and pre- 
poſterous, as if he who makes a Feaſt, ſhould ſend to the Graves and the 
Church-yards for Gueſts, or entertain and treat a Corpſe at a Banquet 

Let Men therefore conſider, before they come hither, whether the 
have any thing belides the Name they received in Baptiſm, to prove 
their Chriſtianity by, Let them conſider, whether as by their Baptiſm 
they formerly waſhed away their Original Guilt, ſo they have not ſince, 
by their Actual Sins, waſhed away their Baptiſm. And, it ſo, whether the 
convert ing Grace of God has ſet them upon their Legs again, by forming in 
them a nem Nature. And that ſuch an one, as exerts and ſhews it ſelf b 
the ſure, infallible Effects of a Good Life ; Such an one, as enables them to 
reject and trample upon all the alluring Offers of the World, the Fleſh 
and the Devil, fo as not to be conquered, or enſlaved by them; and, 
to chuſe the hard and rugged Paths of Duty, rather than the eafie 
and voluptuous Ways of Sin: Which every Chriſtian, by the ver 
Nature of his Religion, as well as by his Baptiſmal Vow, is ſtrictly 
obliged to do: And, if upon an impartial ſurvey of themſelves, Men 
find that no ſuch Change has pailed upon them, either let them prove, 
that they may be Chriſtians upon ealier Terms, or have a care how 
they intrude upon fo great, and holy an Ordinance, in which Cod is 
ſo ſeldom mocked, but it is to the Mockers Confuſion, And thus 
much for Habitual Preparation, But, 

2dly. Over and above this, there is required alſo an Adtual Prepara- 
tion; Which is (as it were) the furbiſhing or rubbing up of the for- 
mer Habitual Principle. 

We have both of them excellently deſcribed in Matth. xxv. in the 
Parable of the Ten Virgins; of which, the Five Wiſe are ſaid to have 
had Oil in their Lamps; yet, notwithſtanding that, Mid-uight and 
Wearineſs was too hard for them, and they all ſlumberd and ſlept, 
and their Lamps caſt but a dim, and a feeble Light till the Br/degroom?s 
Approach; but then, upon the firſt Alarm of that, they quickly voſe, 
and trimmed their Lamps, and without either trimming or painting 
themſelves (being as much too Miſe, as fome ſhould be too Od for ſuch 
Follies) they preſently put themſelves into a readineſs to receive their 
ſurprizing Gueſt. Where, by their 2a7zng Oil in their Lamps, no doubt, 
muſt be underſtood a Principle of Grace infuſed into their Hearts, or 
thenew Nature formed within them; and, by their Tr;mmzeng their Lamps, 
muſt be meant their ActualExerciſe,and Improvement of that ſtandingPrin- 
ciple, in the particular Inſtances of Duty, ſuitable, and appropriate to the 
zrand Solemnity of the Bridegroom's Reception, Inlike manner, when a 
Man comes to this Sacrament, it is not enough that he has an Habitualſtock 
of Grace, that he has the Immortal Seed of a Living Faith ſown in his Heart. 
This indeed is neceſſary, but not ſufficient ; his Faith muſt be not only 
living, but lively too; it muſt be brightned and ſtirr'd up, and (as it 
were) put into a poſture by a particular Exerciſe of thole ſeveral Ver- 
tues, that are ſpecifically requiſite to a due performance of this Duty: 
Hibitual Grace is the Lite, and Actual Grace the Beauty and Ornament 


of the Soul: And therefore, let People in this high and great Concern 


be but ſo juſt to their Souls, as, in one much leſs, they never fail to he 
to their Bodies; in which the greateſt Advantages of Natural Beauty 
make none think the further Advantage of a Decent Dreſs ſuperfiuous, 

Nor is it at all ſtrange, if we look into the Reaſon of Things, That 
a Man habitually Good and Pious, ſhould, at ſome certain Turns, and 
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Times of his Life, be at a loſs, how to exert the higheſt Acts of thet 
Habitual Principle. For, no Creature is perfect and pure Ad; ef * 
cially a Creature ſo compounded of Soul and Body, that Body ſeems much 
the ſtronger part in the Compoſition. : 

Common Experience ſhews, that the wiſeſt of Men are not always fit 
and diſpoſed to a& wiſely, nor the moſt admired Speakers to ſpeak e. 
loquentiy, and exactly. They have indeed an acquired, ſtanding Abi. 
lity of Wiſdom and Eloquence within them, which gives them an 
Habitual Sufficiency for ſuch Performances. But, for all that, if the 
deepeſt States-man ihould preſume to go to a Council immediately from 
his Cups, or the ableſt Preacher think himſelf fitted to preach, only by 
ſtepping up to the Pulpit z notwithſtanding the Policy of the one, and the 
Eloquence of the other, they may chance to get the juſt Character ot 
bold Fools for venturing, whatſoever good Fortune may bring them of 

And therefore, the moſt Active Powers and Faculties of the Mind 
require ſomething beſide themſelves to raiſe them to the full height 
of their Natural Activity: Something to excite, and quicken, and 
draw them forth into immediate Action. And this holds proportiona- 
bly in all things Animate or Inanimate, in the World. The bare Nature, 
and eſſential Form of Fire, will enable it to burn; but there muſt be an 
enlivening Breath of Air beſides, to make it flame. A Man has the 
ſame ſtrength, ſleeping and waking; but while he ſleeps, it fits him no 
more for Buſineſs, than if he had none. Nor is it the having of Wheels, 


and Springs, though never ſo curiouſly wrought, and artificially ſet, but 


the Winding of them up, that muſt give Motion to the Watch. And 
it would be endleſs to illuſtrate this Subject by all the various Inſtances 
that Art and Nature could ſupply us with. 

But the caſe is much the ſame in Spirituals. For, Grace in the Soul, 
while the Soul is in the Body, will always have the ill Neighbourhood 
of ſome Kemainders of Corruption; which, though they do not con- 
quer, and extinguiſh, yet will be ſure to flacken, and allay the vigour 
and briskneſs of the Renewed Principle; ſo that when this Principle i 
to engage in any great Duty, it will need the actual Intention, the pat. 
ticular Streſs and Application of the whole Soul, to diſencumber, and 
{et it free, to ſcour off its Ruſt, and remove thoſe Hindrances, which 
would otherwiſe clog and check the Freedom of its Operations. 

And thus having ſhewn, that to fit us for a due Acceſs to the Holy 
Sacrament, we muſt add Adual Preparation to Habitual, I ſhall now 
endeavour to ſhew the ſeveral Parts or Ingredients, of which this Actual 
Preparation muſt conſiſt, : 

And here 1 ſhall not pretend to give an Account of every particular 
Duty that may be uſeful for this purpoſe, but ſhall only mention ſome 
of the Principal, and ſuch as may moſt peculiarly contribute towards it: As, 

Eir/t, Let a Man apply himſelf to the great and difficult Work of 
Self-examination by a ſtrictScrutiny into, and Survey of the whole Eſtate 
of his Soul; according to that known and excellent Rule of the Apoſtle, 
in the very Caſe now before us; 1 Cor. 11, 28. Let a Man examine him- 
ſelf, and jo let him eat of that Bread, &c. If a Man would have ſuch a 
IW:dding-Garment as may fit him exactly, let Self-examination take the 
Meaſure, A Duty of fo mighty an Influence upon all that concerns 
the Sonl, that it 1s indeed the very Root, and Ground-work of all true 
Repentance, and the Neceſſary Antecedent, if not alſo the direct Cauſe ofa 


_ Sinners Return to God. 


For, as there are ſome Sins which require a particular, and diſtin& Re- 
pentance by themſelves, and cannot be accounted for in the general 
heap of Sins kwown and unknown ; ſo, how is it poſſible for a Man to 
repent rightly of fuch Sins, unleſs, by a thorough Search into the Na- 

* ture, 
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ture, Number, and diſtinguiſhing Circumſtances of them, he comes to ſee 


how, and in what Degree they are to be repented of! 

But the Sovereign Excellency and Neceſſity of this Duty, needs no 
other nor greater Proof of it, than this one Conſideration, That no- 
thing in Nature can be more grievous, and offenſive to a Sinner, than 
to look into himſelf; and generally what Grace requires, Nature is moſt 
averſe to. It is indeed as offenſive as to rake into a Dunghill , as grie- 
yous, as for one to read over his Debts, when he is.not able to pay 
them; or for a Bank-rupt to examine, and look into his Accounts, which 
at the ſame time that they acquaint, muſt needs alſo upbraid him with 
his Condition. | 

But as irkſome as the Work is, it is abſolutely Neceſſary, Nothing 
can well be imagined more painful, than to probe and ſearch a 
purulent old Sore to the Bottom; but tor all that, the Pain muſt be en- 
dured, or no Cure expected, And Men certainly have ſunk their Rea- 
ſon to very groſs, low, and abſurd Conceptions of God, when in the Mat- 
ter of Sin they can make ſuch falſe, and ſhort Reckonings with him, 
and their own Hearts; for can they imagine, that God has therefore for- 

ot their Sins, becauſe they are not willing to remember them? or 
will they meaſure his Pardon by their own Oblivion? What pitiful 
Fig-leaves, what ſenſleſs and ridiculous Shifts are theſe, not able to 
ſilence, and much leſs ſatisfy an acculing Conſcience ? 

But now for the better Management of this Examination of our paſt 
Lives, we muſt thoroughly canvaſs them with theſe and the like Queſtions, 

As for inſtance; Let a Man enquire what Sins he has committed, 
and what Breaches he has made upon thoſe two great ſtanding Rules 
of Duty, the Decalogue, and our Saviour's Divine Sermon upon the Mount. 
Let him enquire alſo what particular Aggravations lie upon his Sins; 
as whether they have not been committed againſt ſtrong Reluctancy, 
and Light of Conſcience ? After many winning Calls of Mercy to re- 
claim, and many terrible Warnings of Judgment to affright him? Whe- 
ther Reſolutions, Vows, and Proteſtations have not been made againſt 
them? Whether they have not been repeated frequently, and perſiſted in 
obſtinately 2 And laſtly, whether the ſame Appetitesof Sin have not remain- 
edas active, and unmortified after Sacraments, as ever they had been before? 

How important theſe Conſiderations, and Heads of Enquiry are, all 
who undeſtand any thing, will eaſily perceive, For this we muſt 
know, That the very ſame Sin, as to the Nature of it, ſtamp'd with 
any one of theſe Aggravations, is, in effect, not the ſame. And, he 
who has ſinned the ſame great Sin after ſeveral times receiving the 
Sacrament, muſt not think that God will accept him under ten times 
greater Repentance, and Contrition for it, than he brought with him 
to that Duty formerly. Whether God by his Grace will enable him 
to riſe up to ſuch a Pitch, or no, is uncertain , but moſt certain, that 
both his Work is harder, and his Danger greater, than it was, or could 


de at the firſt. 


Secondly, When a Man has, by ſuch a cloſe and rigorous Examina- | 


tion of himſelf, found out the accurſed Thing, and diſcovered his Sin; 
the next Thing in order muſt be, to work up his Heart to the utmoſt 
Hatred of it, and the bittereſt Sorrow and Remorſe for it. For, Self-exa- 
mination having firſt preſented it to the Thoughts, theſe naturally tranſ- 
mit, and hand it over to the Paſſions. And this introduces the next 
Ingredient of our Sacramental Preparations, to wit, Repentance. Which 
arduous Work I will ſuppoſe not now to begin, but to be renewed 5 
and that with ſpecial Reference to Sins not repented of before, and yet 
more eſpecially to thoſe new Scores which we ſtill run ourſelves up- 
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on, fince the laſt preceding Sacrament, Which Method, faithfully and 
conſtantly obſerved, muſt needs have an admirable and mighty Effect 
upon the Conſcience, and keep a Man from breaking, or running be- 
hind-hand in his Spiritual Eſtate, which, without frequent Accountings, 
he will hardly be able to prevent. ; | 

But becauſe this is a Duty of ſuch high Conſequence, I would by 
all means warn Men of one very common, and yet very dangerous 
Miſtake about it; and that is, the taking of meer Sorrow for Fin, for 
Repentance, It is indeed a good Introduction to it; but the Porch, though 
never ſo fair and ſpacious, is not the Houſe it ſelf. Nothing pales in the 
Accounts of God for Repentance, but Change of Life: Ceaſing to do 
Evil, and doing Good, are the Two great Integral Parts that complete 


this Duty. For not to do Evil, is much better than the ſharpeſt Sorrow 


for having done it; and to do Good, is better and more valuable than 
both, 

When a Man has found out Sin in his Actions, let him reſolutely Arreg 
it there; but let him alſo purſue it home to his Inclinations, and diſlodge 
it thence, otherwiſe it will be all to little Purpoſe; for the Root being till 
left behind, it is odds but in time it will ſhoot out again. 

Men befool themſelves infinitely, when by venting a few Sighs, or 
Groans, putting the Finger in the Eye, and whimpering out a few melan- 
choly Words; and laſtly, concluding all, with, Iwiſh I had never doneſo; 
and 1am reſolved never todo ſo more; they will needs perſuade themſelves, 
that they have repented ; though, perhaps, in this very thing, their Heart 
all the while deceives them, and they neither really wiſh the one, nor reſolve 
the other, | 

But whether they do, or no, all true, penitential Sorrows will, and muſt 
proceed much further, It muſt force, and make its way into the very in- 
molt Corners, and Rece..es of the Soul; it muſt ſhake all the Powers of 
Sin, producing in the Heart ſtrong and laſting Averſions to Evil, and equal 
Diſpoſitions to Good, which 1 muſt confeſs, are great Things; But if the 
Sorrow which we have been ſpeaking of, carry us not ſo far, let it expreſ; 
it ſelfnever ſo loudly, and paſſionately, and diſcharge it ſelf in never ſo many 
Showers of Tears, and Vollies of Sighs; yet, by all this, it will no more 
purge a Man's Heart, than the waſhing of his Hands can cleanſe the 
Rottenneſs of his Bones, But, | 

Thirdly, When Self-examination has both ſhewn us our Sin and Reyes. 
tance has diſowned and caſt it out, the next Thing naturally conſequent 
upon this, is with the higheſt Importunity to fupplicate God's Pardon fo! 
the Guilt, and his Grace againſt the Power of it: And this brings in Pc). 
er as the Third Preparative for the Sacrament. A Duty upon which all 
the Bleflings of both Worlds are entailed, A Duty, appointed by God 
himſelf, as the great Conduit, and noble Inſtrument of Commerce be- 
tween Heaven and Earth. A Duty, founded on Man's Eſſential Depen- 
dence upon God, and fo, in the Ground and Reaſon of it, perpetual and 
Conſequently, in the Pratice of it, Indeſpenſable. 

But I ſhall ſpeak of it now only with reference to the Sacrament. And 
ſo whatſoever other Graces may furniſh us with a Wedding-gcarment, it 
is certain that Prayer muſt put it on. Prayer is that, by which a Man 
engages all the Auxiliaries of Omnipotence it ſelf again his Sin; and is ſo 
utterly contrary to, and inconſiſtent with it, that the ſame Heart cannot 
long hold them both, but one muſt ſoon quit Poſſeſſion of it to the other; 
and, either Praying make a Man leave off Sinning, or Sinning force him 
to give over Praying. 

Every real Act of hatred of Sin, is, in the very Nature of the Thing, a 
partial Mortification of it; and it is hardly poſſible for a Man to pray hear! 

again 
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againſt his Sin, but he muſt at the ſame time hate it too. I know a Man 
may think that he hates his Sin, when indeed he does not; but then it 
is alſo as true, that he does not ſincerely pray againſt it, whatſoever he 
may 1magine. . . 

Beſides, ſince the very Life and Spirit of Prayer conſiſts in an ardent 
vehement Deſire of the Thing prayed for; and ſince the Nature of the Soul 
is ſuch, that it ſtrangely ſymbolizes with the Thing it mightily deſires; 
it is evident, that if a Man would have a devout, humble; {1n-abhorring, 
ſelt-denying Frame of Spirit, he cannot take a more efficacious Courſe to 
attain it, than by praying himſelf into it. And ſo cloſe a Connexion has 
this Duty with the Sacrament, that whatſoever we receive in the Sacrament 
is properly in anſwer to our Prayers, And conſequently, we may with great 
aſlurance conclude, That he who is not frequently upon his Knees, before he 
comes to that holy Table, &kneels to very little purpoſe when he is there. 
But then, 

Fourthly, Becauſe Prayer is not only one of the higheſt, and hardeſt 
Duties in it ſelf, but ought to be more than ordinarily fervent and vi- 
gorous before the Sacrament : Let the Body be alſo called in as an Aſſiſtant 
to the Soul, and Abſtinence and Faſting added to promote and heighten 
her Devotions, Prayer is a kind of Wreſtling with God; and he who 
would win the Prize at that Exerciſe, muſt be ſeverely dieted for that 
Purpoſe: 

The truth is, Faſting was ever acknowledg'd by the Church, in all 
Ages, as a ſingular Inſtrument of Religion, and a particular Preparative 
to the Sacrament. And hardly was there ever any thing Great, or He- 
roick; either done or attempted in Religion, without ir, Thus, when 
Moſes received the Law from God, it was with Faſting, Deut. ix. 9. 
When Chriſt entered upon the great Office of his Mediatorthip, it was 
with Faſting, Math. iv. 2. And when Paul and Barnabas were ſepa- 
rated to that high and difficult Charge of Preaching to the Gent iles, Ad, 
xili. 2. ſtill it was managed with Faſting. And, we know, the Rubrick 
ofour own Church always, almoſt, enjoyns a Faſt to prepare us for a Feſtival. 

Bodily Abſtinence is certainly a great help to the Spirit, and the Ex- 
perience of all wiſe and good Men has ever found it ſo. The Ways of 
Nature, and the Methods of Grace, are vaſtly different. Good Men 
themſelves are never ſo ſurprized, as in the midſt of their Jollities ; nor 
ſo fatally over-taken, and caught, as when their Table is made the Snare, 
Even our firſt Parents eat themſelves out of Paradiſe ; and Job's Children 
junketed and feaſted together often, but the Reckoning coſt them dear 
at laſt, The Heart of the Wiſe (ſays Solomon) is in the Houſe of Mourning, 
and the Houſe of Faſting adjoyns to it. | 

In a word, Faſting is the Diet of Angels, the Food and Refection of 
Souls, and the richeſt, and higheſt Aliment of Grace, And, he who 
_ Faſts for the fake of Religion, Hungers and Thirſts after Righteouſueſs 
Without a Metaphor, 19 
| Fifthly, Since every Devout Prayer is deſigned to aſcend, and fy up 
to Heaven; as Faſting (according to S. Auſtin's Alluſion) has given it 
one Wing, ſo let Alms-2iving to the Poor ſupply it with another, And 
both theſe together, will not only carry it up Triumphant to Heaven, 
but, if need require, bring Heaven it ſelf down to the Devout Per- 
fon who ſends it thither : As, while Cornelius was Faſting and Pray- 
in,, (to which he ſtill joyned giving Alms) an Angel from Heaven was 
diſpatched to him with this happy Meſſage, Act, x. 4. Thy Prayers, 
aud thine Alms, are come up for a Memorial before God. And nothing, 
certainly, can give agreater Efficacy to Prayer, and a more peculiar 
Fitneſs for the Sacrament, than an Hearty, and Conſcientious Practice 
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of this Duty; without which all that has been mentioned hither to 
1s nothing but Wind and Air, Pageantry, and Hy pocriſie: For, if there 
be any truer Meaſure of a Man, than by what he does; it muſt be, by 
n hat be gives. He, who is truly Pious, will account it a edding ſuß. 
per to Feed the Hungry, and a Wedding-garment to Cloath the Nakeq 
And, God and Man will find it a very unfit Garment for ſuch a pur. 
poſe, which has not in it a Purſe, or Pocket for the Poor, 

But, ſo far are ſome from conſi dering the poor before the Sacrament, that 
they have been obſerved to give nothing to the Poor, even at the Sa- 
crament: And thoſe ſuch, that if Rich Cloaths might paſs for a edding. 
garment, none could appear better fitted for ſuch a Solemnity than them. 
ſelves z yet ſome ſuch, I ſay, I my ſelf have ſeen at a Communion, drop 
nothing into the Poor's Baſon. 5 

But, good God! What is the Heart of ſuch Worldlings made of, and what 
a Mind do they bring with them to ſo Holy an Ordinance! An Ordinance in 


which none can be qualified to receive, whole Heart does not ſerve them 


T.... 
From ſuch indeed as have nothing, God expects nothing; but, where 
God has given (as I may ſay) with both Hands, and Men return with 
none, ſuch muſt know, that the Poor have an Act ion of Debt againſt them, 
and that God Himſelf will undertake, and proſecute their Suit for them, 
and if he does, ſince they could not find in their Hearts to proportion 
their Charity to their Eſtates, nothing can be more juſt, than for God to 
proportion their Eſtates to their Charity; and, by lo doing, he cannot 
well give them a ſhrewder, and a ſhorter Cut. 

In the mean time, let ſuch know further, That whoſoever dares, upon 
ſo Sacred, and Solemn an Occaſion, approach the Altar with Bowels fo ſhut 
up, as to leave nothing behind him there for the Poor, ſhall be ſure to carry 
ſome hing away with him from thence, which will do him but little good, 

Si, Since the Charity of the Hand ſignifies but little, unleſs it 
ſprings from the Heart; and flows through the Mouth, let the Pious 

Communicant, both in Heart and Tongue, Thoughts and Speech, put on 
a Charitable, Friendly, Chriſtian Temper of Mind, and Carriage toward; 
all. Wrath and Envy, Malice and Back-biting, and the like, are dirc(! 
Contradictions to the very Spirit of Chriſtianity, and fit a Man for the 
Sacrament, juſt as much as a Stomach overflowed with Gall would help 
him to digeſt his Meat. S. Paul often Rebukes and Schools ſuch Diſtur— 
bers of the World very ſharply, correct ing a baſe Humour by a vey 
generous Rule, Phil. it. 3. Let each (ſays he) eſteem others better thun 
themſelves, No Man, doubtleſs, ſhall ever be Condemned of God for nt 
Judging his Brother: For, be thy Brother or Neighbour never ſo wick- 
ed and ungodly, fatisfy thyſelf with this, That another's Wickedneſs ſhall 
never Damn thee , but thy own Bitterneſs, and Rancour may; and, con- 
tinued in, certainly will: Rather let His want of Grace give thee oc. 
caſion to exerciſe Thine, (if thou haſt any) in Thinking and Speaking 
better of him, than he deſerves: And, if thy Charity proves miſtaken, aflure 
thyſelf, that God will accept the Charity, and over-look the Miſtake. 

But if in Judging him whom thou haſt ncthing to do with, thou 
chanceſt to Judge one way, and God and Truth to Judge another, take 

heed of that Dreadful Tribunal, where it will not be enough to fay, 

That I Thought this, or I beard that; and, where no Man's Miſtake wil! 
be able to warrant an unjuſt Surmiſe, and much lefs juſtifie a falſe 

Cenſure, Such would find it much better for them to retreat inwards, 
and view themſelves in the Law of God and their own Conſciences; 
and, that will tell them heir own impartially, that will ſetch off all thei! 
Paint, and ſhew them a foul Face ina true Glaſs, Let them read over thel! 
Catechiſm, and lay aſide Spzght and Virulence, Goſſipping and MY 
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Calumm and Detract ion; and let not all about them be Villains and Ke pro- 
bates, becauſe they cacmielves are Envious and Forlorn, Idle and Ma icious: 
Such Vermin are to be look'd upon by all ſober Chriſtians, as the very Cunkers 
of Society, and the Shame of any Religion; and lo far from being fit to come 
to the Sacrameat, that really they are not fit to come to Church; and would 
much better become the Houſe of Correction, than the Houſe of Prayer. 
Nevertheleſs, as Cuſtom in Sin makes People lind, and Blindneſs 
makes them held, none come more confidently to the Sacrament than 


ſuch Wretches. But when 1 conlider the pure and bleſſed Body of our 


Saviour paſſing through the open Sepulchres of ſuch Throats, into the noi- 
ſome Receptacles of their boiling, termenting Breaſts, it ſeems to me a 
lively, buc ſad Repreſentation of Chriſt's being fir/t Buried, and ihen de- 
ſcending into Hell. Let this Diabolical Leaven therefore be purged out ; 
aud, while ſuch pretend io be ſo buſie in cleanſing their Hearts, let them 
not forget to waih their Mouths too. 

Seventhly, and Lajily: As it is to be ſuppoſed, that the Pious Com- 
municant has all along carried on, ſo let him ukewilſe, in the live, 
clole h.s Preparatory Work with Reading aid Meditation. UL which, 
fince the Time will not ſerve me to ſpe:k inore now, I mall only fe- 
mark this, That they are Duties of ſo near an Import to rac Weilj-beuig 
ot the Soul, that the proper Office of Reading tis, co tale in its S/!1iwual 
Food, and of Meditation, to digeſt it, 8 

And now, I hope, that whoſoever ſhall in the Sincerity of his Heart 
acquit himſelf as to all the foregoing Duties, and thereby prepare and 
adorn himſelf to meet and converſe with his Saviour at this Divine Feaſt, 
ſhall never be accoſted with the Thunder of that dreadful Increpation 
from him, Triend, how comeſt thou in hither, not having al, edding-Gas ment ? 

But, becauſe I am very ſenſible, that all the particular Iuſtances 
of Duty, which may one way or other conttibute to the fitting of 
Men for this Great one, can hardly be aſſigned and much leſs equally 
and univerſally Applied, where the Conditions of Men are ſo very 
different, I ſhall gather them all into this one plain, full, and compre- 
henfive Rule; namely, That all thoſe Duties which Common Chri- 
ſtianity always obliges a Chriſtian to, ougiit moſt eminently, and 
with an higher and more exalted pitch ot Devotion, to be performed by 


him before the Sacrament, and convertibly, whatſoever Duties Divines 


preſcribe to be obſerved by him with a peculiar Fervour, and Application 
of Mind upon this occaſion, ought in their proportion to be practiſed 
by him, through the whole Courſe of his Chriſtian Converſation, | 

And, this is a ſolid and ſure Rule. A ule, that will never 
deceive or lurch the ſincere Communicant. A Rule, that by adding 
Diſcretien to Devotion, will both keep him from being humortome, 
ſingular, and phantaſtick in his Preparations before the Sacrament, and 
(which is worſe, and muſt fatally unravel all again) from being (as 
moſt are ) looſe and remiſs after it; and thinking, that as ſoon as 
"as Sacrament is over, their great Buſineſs is done, whereas indeed it is 

ut begun, 

And "now I fear, that as I have been too long upon the whole, ſo I 
have been but too brief upon ſo many, and thoſe ſuch weighty Par- 
ticulars. But I hope you will ſupply this Defect, by enlarging upon 
them in your Practice; and make up the Omiſſions of the Pulpit, by 
the Meditations of the Cloſet, And God direct and aſſiſt us all in 
lo concerning a Work. 


To whom be rendred and aſcribed, 4 is moſt due, all Praiſe Might, 
Majeſty, and Dominion, both now and for evermore Amen, 
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Wo unto them that call Evil good, and Good 
evil &c. 


HESE Words contain in them Two things: 

1. A Wo denounced; and, | 

2. The Sin for which it is denounced; to wit, th: 
calling Evil good, and Good evil, Which Expreſ- 
ſion may be taken Two ways: 

Firſt, In a Judicial, and more reſtrainedSenſe; 
As it ſignifies the Pronouncing of a Guilty Per- 
fon Innocent, and an Innocent Guilty, in the 

Courſe of Judgment. But this I take to be too 
Particular, to reach the Deſign of the Words here. 

Secondly, It may be taken in a General, and more enlarged Senſe; 
as it imports a Miſrepreſentation of the Qualities of Things, and Actions, 
to the common Apprehenſions of Men, abuſing their Minds with falſe No- 
tions; and ſo by this Artifice making Exil paſs for Good, and Good for 
Evil in all the great Concerns of Life, Where, by Good, 1 queſtion, 


not, but Good Morally ſo called, Bonum Honeſtum ought (chiefly at leaſt) 


to be underſtood ; and, that the Good of Profit, or Pleaſure, the Bonum 
Utilte, or Jucundum, hardly come into any Account here, as Things ex- 
tremely below the principal Deſign of the Spirit of God in this place. 

It is wonderful to conſider, that, ſince Good is the natural and pro- 


per Object, which all humane Choice is carried out to; and Eri that, 
Which 
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which with all its Might it ſhuns, and flies from: And, ſince withall, 
there is that Controlling Worth and Beauty in Goodneſs, that, as ſuch, the 
il cannot but like, and defire it; and, on the other ſide, that odious 
Deformity in Vice, that it never ſo much as offers it ſelf to the Affections , 
or Practice of Mankind, but under the Diſguiſe and Colours of the other: 
And ſince all this is eaſily diſcernible by the ordinary Diſcourſes of the 
Underſtanding; and laſtly; fince nothing paſſes into the Choice of the 
Will, but as it comes conveyed, and warranted by the Underſtanding, as 
worthy of its Choice; I ſay, it is wonderful to con ſider, that notwith- 
ſtanding all this, the Lives and Practices of the generality of Men (in 
which Men certainly ſhould be moſt in earneſt) are almoſt wholly took 
up in a paſſionate Purſuit of what is Evil, and in an equal Neglect, if 
not alſo an Abhorreace, of what is Good. This is certainly ſo; and Ex- 
perience, which is neither to be confuted, nor denied, does every minute 
prove the ſad Truth of this Aſſertion. 

But now, what ſhould be the Cauſe of all this? For, fo great, ſo con- 
ſtant, and ſo general a Practice muſt needs have, not only a Cauſe, but 
alſo a great, a conſtant, and a general Cauſe; a Cauſe every way Com- 
menſurate to ſuch an Effect: And this Cauſe mult of nece ſity be from one 
of thoſe Two Commanding Powers of the Soul, the #nder/tandine, or the 
Wil, As for the Wii, though its Liberty be ſuch, that a ſuitable,or proper 
Good being propoſed to it, it has a Power to refuſe; or not to chuſe it; 
yet it has no Power to chuſe Evil, conſidered abſolutely as Evi! ; this 
being directly againſt the Nature, and Natural Method of its Workings. 

Nevertheleſs, it is but too manifeſt, that things Evil, extremely Evil, 
are both readily choſen, and eagerly purſued and practiſed by it. And 
therefore this muſt needs be from that other governing Faculty of the 
Soul, the #nderſtanding, which repreſents to the il things really Evil, 
under the Notion and Character of Good. And this, this is the true 
Source and Original of this great Miſchief, The Wil chuſes, follows and 
embraces; things Evil, and deſtructive ; but it is, becauſe the A Under- 
ſtanding firſt tells it, that they are good, and wholſome, and fit to be choſen 
by it. One Man gives another a Cup of Poiſon, a thing as terrible as 
Death ; but, at the ſame time, he tells him, that it is a Cordial, and 
ſo he drinks it off, and dies. 

From the begirining of the World, to this Day, there was never any 
great Villainy acted by Men, but it was in the ſtrength of ſome great 
Fallacy put upon their Minds by a falſe Repreſentation of Evil for Good, 
or Good for Evil. In the day that thou eateſt thereof, thou ſhalt ſurely die, 
ſays God to Adam; and fo long as Adam believed this, he did not eat. Bur, 
ſays the Devil, In the Day that thou eateſt thereof, thou ſhalt be ſo far 
trom ſurely dying, that thou thalt be Immortal, and from a Man, grow 
into an Angel; and upon this different account of the thing, he pre- 
ſently took the Fruit, and eat Mortality, Miſery, and Deſtruction to 
himſelf; and his whole Poſterity. 1 

And now, can there be a Wo or Curſe in all the Stores and Magazines 
of Vengeance, equal to the Malignity of fuch a Practice; of which one 
lingle Inſtance could involve all Mankind, paſt, preſent, and to come, 
in one univerſal and irreparable Confuſion 2 God commanded, and told 
Man what was Good, but the Devil ſur- named it Ev/!, and thereby 
baffled the Command, turned the World topſy-turvy, and brought a 
new Chaos upon the whole Creation. | 

But that I may give you a more full Diſcuſſion of the Senſe and De ſign 
of the Words, 1 ſhall do it under theſe following Particulars : As, 

Firſt, I ſhall give you ſome general Account of the Nature of Good 
and Evil, and the Reaſon upon which they are founded, 


B b b b Secondly, 
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Secondly, I ſhall ſhew that the Way by which Good and Exil com. 
monly operate upon the Mind of Man, is by thoſe reſpective Nane, 
or Appellations by which they are notified, and conveyed to the Ming, 
And, 202 5 

Thirdly and Laſtly, 1 ſhall ſnew the Miſchief, directly, naturally, 
and unavoidably following from the Miſapplication, and Confuſion of 
thoſe Names. 5 

And, I hope, by going over all theſe Particulars, you may receive 
ſome tolerable ſatisfaction about this great Subject, which we have now 
before us. 

1. And firſt for the Nature of Good and Evil, what they are, 
and upon what they are founded. The Knowledge of this 1 
look upon as the Foundation and Ground-work of all thoſe Rules, 
that either Moral Philoſophy, or Divinity, can give for the Dire&ion 
of the Lives and Practices of Men; and conſequently, ought to be rec- 
koned as a firſt Principle; and that ſuch an one, that, for ought I ſee, 
the thorough Speculation of Good will be found much more difficult 
than the Practice. But when we ſhall have once given ſome Account 
of the Nature of Good, that of Evil will be known by Conſequence: 
as being only a Privation, or Abſence of Good, in a Subject capable of 
it, and proper for it. PDFS 

Now, Good in the general Nature, and Notion of it, over and above 
the bare Being of a Thing, connotes alſo a certain ſuitableneſs or agreec- 
bleneſs of it to ſome other thing: According to which general Notion of 
Good applied to the particular Nature of Moral Goodneſs, (upon which 
only we now inſiſt) a Thing or Action is ſaid to be Morally Good or 
Evil, as it is agreeable, or diſagreeable, to Right Reaſon, or to a Rational 
Nature: And, as Right Reaſon is nothing elſe but the Underſtanding, 
or Mind of Man, diſcourſing, and judging of Things truly, and as they 
are in themſelves; and (as all Truth is unchangeably the ſame; that 
Propoſition, which is true at any time, being ſo for ever) ſo it muſt 
follow, That the Moral Goodneſs or Evil of Men's Ations, which con- 
ſiſt in their Conformity, or Unconformity to Right Reaſon, muſt be 
alſo Eternal, Neceſſary, and Unchangeable, So that, as that, which i; 
Right Reaſon at any Time, or in any Caſe, is always Rzeht Reaſen, 
with relation to the ſame Time, and Caſe: In like manner, that 
which is Morally Good, or Evil, at any Time, or in any Caſe, ſince 
it takes its whole meaſure from Right Reaſon) muſt be alfo Eternally, 
and Unchangeably, a Moral Good, or Evil, with relation to that Time, 
and to that Caſe, For Propoſitions concerning the Goodneſs, as well as con- 
cerning the Truth of Things, are neceſſary and perpetual. 

But you will ſay, May not the ſame Action, as for Inſtance, the killing 
of a Man, be ſometimes Morally Good, and ſometimes Morally Evil! 
To wit, Good, when it is the Execution of Juſtice upon a Malefactor; 
and Exil, when it is the taking away the Life of an innocent Per- 
ſon? | 

To this I anſwer: That this indeed is true of Actions conſidered in 
their General Nature or Kind, but not conſidered in their Particular, 
Individual Inſtances. For generally ſpeaking; to take away the Life 
of a Man, is neither Morally Good, nor Morally Evil, but capable of 

being either, as the Circumſtances of Things ſhall determine it ; but 
every particular Act of Killing is of neceſſity accompanied with, 
and determin'd by ſeveral Circumſtances, which actually, and unavoida- 
bly conſtitute, and denominate it either Good or Evil, And that, which 
being performed under ſuch, and ſuch Circumſtances, is Moral!) 


Good, 
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Good, cannot poſſibly, under the ſame Circumſtances, ever be Moral!» 
Foil. And fo on the contrary, | 

From whence we inter the Villianous Falihood of Two Adertions; 
neld and maintained by ſom? Perſons, and too much countenanced by 
ſome others in the World. As; a 
Firſt, That Good and Evil, Honeſt and Diſhoneſt, are not Qualities exi- 
ſting or inherent in Things themſelves, but only founded in the Opi- 
nions of Men concerning Things. So that any Thing or Action, that 
has gained the General Approbation of any People, or Society ot Men, 
ought, in reſpect of thoſe Perſons, to be eſteemed Morally Good, or Honejt ; 
and, whatſoever falls under their general Diſapprobation, ought, upon 
the lame Account, to be reckoned Morally Evil, or Diſhoneſt; which 
alſo, they would ſeem to prove from the very ſignification of the word 
Homeſtus ; which, originally and ſtrictiy, ſignifies no more than Cred;- 
table, and is but a Derivative from Honor, which ſignifies Credit or Ho— 
muy; and according to the Opinion of ſome, (we know) That is lodg'd 
only in the Eſteem and Thoughts of thoſe who pay it, and not in the 
Thing, or Perſon, whom it is paid to, Thus for example, Thieving, 
or Robbing, was accounted amongſt the Spartans a gallant, worthy, and 
a creditable Thing ; and conſequently, according to the Principle which 
we have mentioned, Thievery, amongſt the Sp.:r:ans, was a Practice Mo- 
rally Good and Honeſt, Thus alſo, both with the Grecians, and the 
Romans, it was held a magnanimous, and highly laudabie Act, for a 
Man under any great or inſuperable Miſery, or Diſtreſs, to put an end 
to his own Life; and accordingly, with thoſe who had ſuch Thoughts 
ofit, that which we call Self- murder, was properly a good, an honeſt, and 
a vertuous Action. And, perſons of the higheſt, and moſt acknowledged 
Probity, and Vertue amongſt them; ſuch as Marcus Cato, and Pomponius 
Atticus, actually did it, and ſtand celebrated both by their Orators and Hi- 
ſtorians, for ſo doing. And, I could alſo inſtance in other Actions of a 
fouler, and more unnatural Hue, which yet from the Approbation and Cre- 
dit they have found in ſome Countries and Places, have paſſed for good 
Morality in thoſe Places: But, out of reſpect to Common Humanity, as 
well as Divinity, I ſhall paſs them over. And thus much for the firſt 
Aſſertion, or Opinion. | 

Secondly, The ſecond Opinion, or Poſition, is, That Good and Evil, 
Honeſt and Diſboneſt, are Originally founded in the Laws and Con- 
ſtitutions of the Sovereign Civil Power, enjoining ſome Things or Actions, 
and prohibiting others. So that when any thing is jound conducing 
to the Welfare of the Publick, and thereupon comes to be enacted by 
Governors into a Law, it is forthwith thereby rendred Morally Good 
and Honeſt , and, on the contrary, Evil and Diſhoneſt, when, upon its 
Contrariety to the publick Welfare, it ſtands prohibited and condem- 
ned by the ſame publick Authority. 

This was the Opinon heretofore of Epicurus, as it is repreſented by 
Gaſſendus, who underſtood his Notions to well, to miſrepreſent them. 


in And lately of ove amongſt our ſelves, a leſs Philoſopher, though the 
ar, greater Heathen of the two, the Infamous Author of the Leviathan. 
fe And the like lewd, ſcandalous, and immoral Doctrine, or worſe (if poſ- 
of ible) may be found in ſome Writers, of another kind of Note and 
ut Character; whom, one would have thought, not only Religion, but 
th, Shame of the World might have taught better things. 

da Such as, for inſtance, Bellarmine himſelf; who in his 4th Book and 


5th Chapter; De Pontifice Romano, has this monſtrous Paſſage: That, 
if the Pope ſhould through Error or Miſtake command Vices, and prohi- 
bit Vertues, the Ghurch would be bound in Conſcience to believe Vice to be 
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« Good, and Vertue Evil. I ſhall give you the whole Paſſage in his own 
Words to a Tittle:“ Fides Catholica docet omnem virtutem eſſe Bonam, 
« mue vitium eſſe Malum. Si autem erraret Papa, præcipiendo vitia ꝛcl 
c prohibendo virtutes, teneretur Eccleſia credere vitia eſſe Bona & virtu- 
« tes Malas, niſi vellet contra Conſcientiam peccare. Good God! That 
any thing that wears the Name of a Chriſt ian, or but of Man, ſhould 
venture to own ſuch a villianous, impudent, and blaſphemous Aſſertion 
in the Face of the World, as this! What? muſt Murther, Adultery, Theft, 
Fraud, Extortion, Perjury, Drunkenneſs, Rebellion, and the like, paſs for 
good and commendable Actions, and fit to be practiſed ? And, Mercy, 
Ghaſtiry, Fuſtice, Truth, Temperance, Loyalty, and Sincere Dealing, be ac. 
counted Things utterly Evil, Immoral, and not to be followed by Men, 
in caſe the Pope, who is generally weak, and almoſt always a wicked 
Man, ſhould by his miſtake, and Infallible Ignorance, command the for. 
mer, and forbid the latter? Did Chriſt himſelt ever aſſume ſuch a Power, 
as to altar the Morality of Actions, and to transform Vice into Vertue, 
and Vertue into Vice by his bare Word? Certainly never did a groſſet 
Paradox, or a wickeder Sentence drop from the Mouth or Pen of any 
mortal Man, ſince Reaſon or Religion had any Being in the World, 

And I muſt confeſs, I have often with great Amazement wondered 
how it could poſſibly come from a Perſon of ſo great a Reputation 
both for Learning, and Vertue too, as the World allows Bellarmine to 
have been. But, when Men give themſelves over to the Defence of 
wicked Intereſts, and falſe Propoſitions, it is juſt with God to {mite the 
greateſt Abilities with the greateſt Infatuations, _ i 

But as for theſe Two Pofitions, or Aſſertions; That the Mora] Goyd 
or Evil, the Honeſty or Diſhoneſty of humane Act ions, ſhould depend either 
upon the Opinions, or upon the Laws of Men : -They are certainly falſein 
themſelves, becauſe they are infinitely abſurd in heir Conſequences, Some 
of which are ſuch as theſe. As, | 

Firſt, If the Moral Goodneſs, or Evil of Mens Actions were Origi- 
nally founded in, and ſo proceeded wholly from the Opinions, or Laws 
of Men, then it would follow, that they muſt change and vary ac 
cording to the Change, and Difference of the Opinions and Laws of Men: 
And conſequenrly, that the ſame Action, under exactly the ſame Cir- 
cumſtances, may be morally Good one day, and morally Evil another; 


and morally Good in one place, and morally Evil in another: Foraſmuch 


as the ſame Sovereign Authority may enact or make a Law, commanding 
ſuch or ſuch an Action to day, and a quite contrary Law forbidding 
the ſame Action to morrow; and the very ſame Action, under the 
fame Circumſtances, may be commanded by Law in one Country, and pro- 
hibited by Law in another, Which being ſo, the Conſequence is 
manifeſt, and the Abſurdity of the Conſequent intollerable. 
Secondly, If the Moral Goodneſs, or Evil of Mens Actions, dependcd 
Originally upon humane Laws, then thoſe Laws themſelves could nei- 
ther be morally Good nor Evil: The Conſequence is evident: Becaule 
thoſe Laws are not commanded, or prohibited by any antecedent humane 
Laws: And conſequently, if the Moral Goodneſs, or Evil of any Act 
were to be derived only from a precedent humane Law, Laws themſelves 
not ſuppoling a Dependence upon other precedent humane Laws, could 
have no Moral Goodneſs, or Evil in them. Which to aſſert of any hu— 
mane Act (ſuch as all humane Laws eſſentially are, and muſt be) is cer: 
tainly a very groſs Abſurdity. | 
Thirdly, If the Moral Goodneſs, or Evil of Mens Actions were ſuffici- 
ently derived from humane Laws, or Conſtitutions; then, upon ſuppo- 


ſal that a Divine Law ſhould (as it often does) command what 5 
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nibited by humane Laws, and prohibit what is commanded by them, it 
would follow, that either ſuch Commands and Prohibitions of the Di- 
vine Law do not at all affect the Actions of Men in point of their Mora- 
lity, [o as to render them either Good or Evil, or, that the ſame Action, 
at the ſame time, may, in reſpect of the Divine Law commanding it, be 
Morally Good; and, in reſpect of a humane Law forbidding it, be Mor- 
uy Evil. Than which conſequence nothing can be more clear, nor 


withal more abſurd. 


And many more of the like nature, I could eaſily draw forth, and lay 
before you. Every falſe Principle or Propoſition being ſure to be at- 
tended with a numerous train of Abſurdities, 

But, as to the Subject- matter now in hand; ſo far is the Morality of 
humane Actions, as to the Goodneſs or Evil of them, from being found- 
ed in any humane Law, that in very many, and thoſe the principal In- 
ſtances of humane A#zon, it is not originally founded in, or derived 
from ſo much as any Poſitive Divine Law, There being a Jus naturale 
certainly antecedent to all Jus poſetivum, either Humane or Divine; and 
that ſuch, as reſults from the very Nature and Being of Things, as they 
ſtand in ſuch a certain Habitude, or Relation to one another : To which 
Relation, whatſoever is done agreeable, is morally and eſſentially Good 
and, whatſoever is done otherwiſe, is, at the ſame rate, morally Evil. 

And this I ſhall exemplifie in thoſe Two grand, comprehenſive, Moral 
Duties, Which Man is for ever obliged to, His Duty towards God, and 
his Duty towards his Neighbour. | 
And firſt, for his Duty towards God; which is, To love and obey him 
with all his Heart, and all his Soul. It is certain, that for a rational, in- 
telligent Creature to conform himſelf to the Will of God in all things, 
carries in it a moral Rectitude, or Goodneſs, and, to diſobey or oppoſe 
his Will in any thing, imports a moral Obliquity, before God ever deals 
forth any particular Law, or Command to ſuch a Creature: There bein 
a general Obligation upon Man to obey all God's Laws, whenſoever they 
hall be declared, before any particular Inſtance of Law comes actually to 


blexeſs, which Obedience has to the Relation which is between a Rati- 
onal Creature, and his Creator. Nothing in Nature being more irrati- 
onal, and irregular, and conſequently more immoral, than for an Intel- 
ligent Being to oppoſe, or diſobey that Sovereign, Supreme Will, which 
gave him that Being, and has withall the ſole and abſolute diſpoſal of 


him in all his Concerns. So that there needs no politive Law, or Sancti- 


on of God to ſtamp an Obliquity upon ſuch a Diſobedience : Since it 
cleaves to it Eſſentially, and by way of Natural reſult from it, upon the 
account of that utter Unſuitableneſs which Diſobedience has to the Rela- 
tion which Man naturally and neceſſarily ſtands in towards his Maker, 

And then, in the next place, for his Duty to his Neighbour. The 
Whole of which is comprized in that great Rule, of doing as a Man would 
be done by, We may truly affirm, that the Morality of this Rule does not 
originally derive it ſelf from thoſe Words of our Saviour, Matth. vii. 12. 
Whatſoever ye would that Men ſhould do unto you, do ye even ſo unto them : 

o, nor yet from Moſes or the Prophets; but it is as old as Adam, and 
bears Date with humane Nature it ſelf, as ſpringing from that Pri- 
mitive Relation of Equality, which all Men, as Fellow Greatures and 

elow Subjects to the ſame Supreme Lord, bear to one another, in re- 
ſpect of that common Right, which every Man has equally to his Life 
and to the proper Comforts of Life; and conſequently, to all Things 
naturally neceſſary to the Support of both, 


GCC Now, 


be declared, But now whence is this? Why, from that Eſſential Suita- 
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Now, whatſoever one Man has a Right to keep or poſſeſs, no other Man can 
have a Right to take from him. So that no Man has a Right to expect that 
from, or to do that to another, which that other has not an equal Right to 
expect from, and to do to him. Which Parity of Right, as to all Thing, 
purely Natural, being undoubtedly the Reſult of Nature it ſelf, can 
any thing be inferred from thence more conformable to Reaſon, and 
conſequently of a greater moral Rectitude, than that ſuch an Equality 
of Right ſhould alſo cauſe an Equality of Behaviour between Man and 
Man, as to all thoſe mutual Offices and Intercourſes, in which Life 
and the Happineſs of Life are concerned? Nothing certainly can ſhine 
out, and ſhew it ſelf by the meer Light of Reaſon, as an higher and 
more unqueſtionable Piece of Morality than %ig, nor as a more confelled 
Deviation from Morality than the contrary Practice, 

From all which Diſcourſe, I think we may without Preſumption con- 
clude, that the Rationes Boni & Mali; the Nature of Good and Evil, 


. as to the principal Inſtances of both, ſpring from that Eſſential Hahji- 
4 tude, or Relation, which the Nature of one Thing bears to another by 
bt vertue of that Order which they ſtand placed in here in the World, by the 
uf very Law and Condition of their Creation, and, for that Reaſon, do 


iſ and muſt precede all poſitive Laws, Sanctions, or Inſtitutions whatſo- 
* ever. Good and Evil are in Morality, as the Eaſt and Weſt are in the 
Frame of the World; founded in, and divided by that fixt and unal- 
terable Situation, which they have reſpectively in the whole Body of 
1 the Univerſe: Or, as the Right Hand is diſcriminated from the Lef, 
„ by a natural, neceſſary, and never: to- be- confounded Diſtinction, 
F And thus I have done with the Firſt Thing propoſed, and given you 
5 ſuch an account of the Nature of Good and Evil, as the meaſure of the 
* preſent Exerciſe and Occaſion would allow. Paſs we now to the. 
2d. Which is to ſhew, That the way by which Good and Evil general. 
ly operate upon the Mind of Man, is by thoſe Words or Names by which the 
are notified and conveyed to the Mind, Words are the Signs and Symbol; 


Nv of Things; and as in Accompts, Cyphers and Figures paſs for real Sums; 
4 ſo in the courſe of humane Affairs, Words and Names paſs for Things 
themſelves. For Things, or Objects, cannot enter into the Mind, as 
; they ſubſiſt in themſelves, and by their own natural bulk paſs into the 


Apprehenſion; but they are taken in by their Ideas, their Notions or 
Reſemblances z which imprinting themſelves after a ſpiritual, immateria 


. manner, in the Imagination; and from thence, under a farther Refe- 
3 ment, paſſing into the Intellect, are by that expreſſed by certain Words 
A | or Names found out, and invented by the Mind, for the Communica- 


tion of its Conceptions, or Thoughts to others, So that as Conception 
are the Images, or Reſemblances of Things to the Mind within it ſelt; 
in like manner are Words or Names the Marks, Tokens or Reſemblances 
of thoſe Conceptions to the Minds of them whom we converſe with: 
T&ESV TH QaVH TWY EV eTH ov TRInudTor GUpBIAG, being the known Maxim laid down 
by the Philoſopher, as the firſt and moſt fundamental Rule of all Diſcourſe. 
This therefore is certain, Thatin humane Life, or Converfation, Words V 
ſtand for Things; the common Bulineſs of the World not being capable of be. fy 
ing managed otherwiſe. For by theſe, Men come to know one another's WW, 
Minds. By theſe, they Covenant and Confederate. By theſe, they WF: 
Buy and Sell, they Deal and Traffick. In ſhort, Words are the great WW © 
Inſtruments both of Pra#zce and Deſign; which, for the moſt part, move * 
wholly in the ſtrength of them. Foraſmuch as it is the Nature of Nan W.. 
both to Will and to Do, according to the Perſuaſion he has of the Goes 
and Evil of thoſe Things that come before him; and to take up his Per- fa 
ſuaſions according to the Repreſentations made to him of thoſe Quali- 
ties, by their reſpective Names, or Appellations, This 
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This is the true and natural Account of this matter; and it is all 
that I ſhall remark upon this ſecond Head, I proceed now to the 

zd. Which is, to ſhew the Miſchief which dire@ly, naturally, and una- 
voidably follows from the Miſapplication and Confuſion of thoſe Names. 
And, in order to this, I all premiſe theſe Two Conſiderations, 

1, That the generality ot Mankind is wholly and abſolutely gover- 
ned by Words and Names: M ithout, nay for the moſt part, even againſt 
the Knowledge Men have of Things. The Multitude, or Common Kout 
like a Drove of Sheep, or an Herd of Oxen, may be managed by any 
Noiſe, or Cry, Which their Drivers ſhall accuſtom them to. | 

And, he who wlll ſet up for a skilful Manager of the Rabble, ſo long 
1; they have but Ears to hear, needs never enquire, whether they have 
any Underſtanding whereby to judge; but with two or three popular 
empty Words, ſuch as Popery and Superſtition, Right of the Subject, Li- 
berty of Conſcience, Lord Jeſus Chriſt, well tuned and humoured ; may 
whiſtle them backwards and forwards, upwards and downwards, till he 
is weary z and get up upon their Backs when he is ſo. | 

As for the meaning of the Word it ſelf, that may ſhift for it ſelf ; 
And, as for the Senſe and Reaſon of it, that has little or nothing to do 
here; only let it found full and round, and chime right to the Hu- 
mour, which is at preſent agog, (juſt as a big, long, rattling Name is 
ſaid to commnad even Adoration from a Spaniard) and, no doubt, with 
this powerful, ſenſleſs Engine the Rabble-driver ſhall be able to carry 
all before him, or to draw all after him, as he pleaſes. For, a plauſi- 
ble inſignificant Word, in the mouth of an expert Demagogue, is a 
dangerous and a dreadful Weapon. 

You know, when Cezſar's Army mutinied, and grew troubleſome, no 
argument from Intereſt, or Reaſon, could ſatisfie or appeaſe them: But 
as ſoon as he gave them the Appellation of QAuirites, the Tumult was 
immediately huth'd z and all were quiet and content, and took that 
ne Word in good payment for all, Such is the trivial flightneſs and 
erity of moſt minds. And indeed, take any Paſſion of the Soul of Man 
while it is predominant, and a-float, and, juſt in the critical Height of 
it, nick it with ſome lucky, or unlucky Word, and you may as certainly 
overrule it to your own Purpoſe, as a Spark of Fire, falling upon Gun- 
powder, will infallibly blow it up. 

The Truth is, he who ſhali duly conſider theſe Matters, will find 
that there is a certain Bewzrchery, or Faſcination in Words, which makes 
them operate with a Force beyond what we can naturally give an Ac- 


= ff count of, For, would not a Man think, ill Deeds and threwd Turns, 
3 hould reach farther, and ſtrike deeper than ill Words 2 And yet many 
elf. Inſtances might be given, in which Men have much more eaſily par- 
ices doned ill Things done, than ill Things ſaid againſt them: Such a pe- 
ich: culiar Rancour and Venom do they leave behind them in Mens Minds, 
wn and fo much more poyſonouſly and incurably does the Serpent bite 
e. Vith his Tongue, than with his Teeth, 
reds Nor are Men prevailed upon at this odd, unaccountable Rate, by bare 
fbe⸗ Words, only through a Defe# of Knowledge; but ſometimes alſo do they 
her's lufer themſelves to be carried away with theſe Puff of Wind, even con- 
they rary to Knowledge and Experience it ſelf. For otherwiſe, how could 
cit en be brought to ſurrender up their Reaſon, their Intereſt, and their 
"ve Credit to Flattery 2 Groſs, fulſome, abuſive Flattery; indeed more a- 
Van WW ive and reproachful, upon a true Eſtimate of Things and Perſons, 
4 dan the rudeſt Scoffs, and the ſharpeſt Invectives. Yet ſo it is, that 

| W'lvough Men know themſelves utterly void of thoſe Qualities and Per- 


fections, which the impudent Sycophant, at the ſame time, both aſcribes 
his cc 2 to 
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to them, and in his Sleeve laughs at them for believing; nay, though they 
nom that the Flatterer himſelf knows the Falihood of his own Flatteries, yet 
they ſwallow the fallacious Morſel, love the Impoſtor, and with both Arms 
hug the Abuſe and that to ſuch a Degree, that no Offices of Friendſhip, ng 
real Services ſhall be able to lie in the Balance againſt thoſe Juſcious Fallhoog; 
which Flattery ſhall feed the Mind of a Foot in Power with; the $4. 
neſs of the one infinitely overcomes the Subſtance of the other, 

And therefore, you thafl ſeldom ſee, that ſuch an one cares to hays 
Men of Worth, Honeſty, and Veracity about him; for, ſuch Perſons 
cannot fall down and worſhip Stocks and Stones, though they are placeg 
never ſo high above them, But their Tez is Tea, and their Nay, Nc), 
and, they cannot admire a Fox for his Sincerity, a Wolf for his Genero. 
fity, nor an Aſs for his Wit and Ingenuity ; and therefore can neyer 
be acceptable to thoſe whoſe whole Credit, Intereſt, and Advantage 
lies in their not appearing to the World, what they are really in 
themſelves. None are, orcan be welcome to ſuch, but thoſe who Speak 
Paint and Waſh; for that is the Thing they love; and, no wonder, {ince 
it is the Thing they need. | 

There is hardly any Rank, Order or Degree of Men, but more or less 
have been captivated, and enſlaved by Words. It is a Weakneſs, or 
rather a Fate, which attends both high and low. The States-man, who 
holds the Helm, as well as the Peaſant who holds the Plough. So that 
if ever you find an Ignoramus in Place and Power, and can have ſo little 
Conſcience, and ſo much Confidence, as to tell him to his Face, that he 
has a Wit and an Underſtanding above all the World beſide; and 
*That what his own Reaſon cannot ſuggeſt to him, neither can the United 
Reaſon of all Mankind put together, I dare undertake, that, as fulſome 


Weet- 


a Doſe as you give him, he ſhall readily take it down, and admit the 


Commendation, though he cannot believe the Thing: Blanditiæ eti:m 
cum excluduntur, placent,, ſays; Seneca, Tell him, that no Hiſtory or 
Antiquity can match his Policies and his Conduct; and preſently 
the Sot (becauſe he knows neither Hiſtory, nor Antiquity) ſhall begin 
to meaſure himſelf by himſelf, (which is the only ſure way for hin 
not to fall ſhort) and ſo immediately amongſt his outward Admirers, aud 
his inward Deſpiſers, vouched alſo by a Teſte Me-ipſo, he ſteps forth in 
exact Politician; and, by a wonderful, and new way of Arguin:, 
proves himſelf no Fool, becauſe, forſooth, the Sycophant, who tells hit 
ſo, is an Egregious Knave, 

But to give you yet a groſſer Inſtance of the Force of Words, and of 
the extreme Vanity of Man's Nature in being influenced by them, hardly 
ſhall you meet with any perſon, Man or Woman, ſoaged, or ill favoured, 
but if you will venture to commend them for their Comlineſs; nay, 
and for their Youth too; though Time out of Mind is wrote upon 
every Line of their Face; yet they ſhall take it very well at your Hands, 
and begin to think with themſelves, that certainly they have ſome 
Perfections, which the generality of the World are not fo happy as to 
be aware of. 

But now, are not theſe (think we) ſtrange Self-deluſions, and vet at- 
teſted by common Experience, almoft every Day? But whence, in the 
mean time can all this proceed, but from that beſotting Intoxica- 
tion, which this Yerba Magick (as I may ſo call it) brings upon the 
Mind of Man? For, can any thing in Nature have a more certain, 
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ep, and undeniable Effect, than Folly has upon Man's Mind, 

95 his Body? And yet we lee, that in both theſe, Words prey Be 
to perſuade Men out of what they find and feel, to reverſe the ver 
Impreilions of Senſe, and to amuſe Men with Fancies and Paradoxes, 
eren in ſpight of Nature, and Experience, But, ſince it would be end- 
leſs to purſue all the Particulars in which this Humour ſhews it 
{z1f; whoſoever would have one full, lively and complete View of an 
empty, ſhallow, {elf-opinion'd Grandee, ſurrounded by his Flatterers, 
like a choice Dith of Meat by a company of feilows commending, and 
/eyoring it at the ſame time) let him caſt his Eye upon Ahab in the 
midſt of his falſe Prophets, 1 Kzngs xxii. where we have them all with 
one Voice for giving him a Caſt of their Court-Prophecy, and ſending 
him, in a Compliment, to be knockt on the Head at Ramoth Gilead. 
But, ſays Jehoſbaphat, (who ſmelt the Paraſite through the Prophet) 
in the 7th ver. 1s there not a Prophet of the Lord beſides, that we may 
enquire of him? IWhy yes, ſays Ahab, there is yet one Man by whom we may 
enquire of the Lord ; but I hate him, for he doth not prophecy Good con- 
cerning me, but Evil, Ay! That was his Crime; the poor Man was 
ſo good a Subject, and ſo bad a Courtier, as to venture to ſerve, and ſave 
his Prince, whether he would or no; for, it ſeems, to give Ahab ſuch 
Warning, as might infallibly have prevented his Deſtruction, was eſteemed 
by him Evil, and to puih him on head-long into it, becauſe he was 
ond of it, was accounted Good. Theſe were his new Meaſures of 
Good and Evil. And therefore, thoſe who knew how to make their Court 
better, (as the Word 1s) tell him a bold Lye in God's Name, and there- 
with ſend him packing to his certain Doom; thus calling Evil Good 
at the coſt of their Prince's Crown, and his Life too. But what cared 
they 2 They knew that it would pleaſe, and that was enough for them; 
there being always a fort of Men in the World, (whom others have 
an Intereſt to ſerve by) who had rather a great deal be pleaſed, than be 
ſafe, Strike them under the fifth Rib; provided at the fame time you 
ts them too, as Foab ſerved Abner, and you may both deſtroy and 
oblige them with the ſame Blow. 

Accordingly, in the zoth of H/aiab, we find ſome arrived to that pitch 
of Sottiſhneſs, and ſo much in love with their own Ruin, as to own plain- 
i; and roundly what they would be at; in the 13th verſe ; Propheſie 
ot unto us, ſay they, right things, but propheſte to us ſmooth Things, As if they 
had ſaid, Do but oil the Razor for us, and let us alone to cut our own Throats. 
Such an Enchantment is there in Words; and fo tine a thing does it 
ſeem to ſome, to be ruined plauſibly, and to be uthered to their De- 
ſtruction with Panegyrick and Acclamation : A ſhameful, though irre- 
iragable Argument ot the abſurd Empire, and Uſurpation of Words over 
Things; and, that the greateſt Affairs, and moſt important Intereſtsof 
the World, are carried on by Things, not as they are, but as they are 
called. 

And thus much for the firſt Thing, which I thought neceſſary to 
premiſe to the Proſecution of our Third Particular, 

2, The other Thing to be premiſed, is this; That as the generality 
of Men are wholly govern'd by Names and Words; ſo there is nothing 
in which they are ſo remarkably, and powerfully govern'd by them, 
as in matters of Good and Evil; ſo far as theſe Qualities relate to, and 
affect the Actions of Men. A Thing certainly of a moſt fatal and per- 
nicious Import. For though in matters of meer Speculation, it is not 
much the Concern of Society, whether or no Men proceed wholly up- 
on Truſt, and take the bare Word of others, for what they aſſent to; ſince 
It is not much material ta the Welfare either of Government, or of 
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themſelves, whether they Opine right or wrong, and whether they be 
Philoſophers, or no. But it is vaſtly the concern both of Government, 
and of themſelves too, whether they be morally good Or bad, honeſt or 


diſhoneſt. And ſurely, it is hardly poſſible for Men to make it their 


Buſineſs to be vertuous or honeſt, while Vices are called and pointed out 
to them by the Names of Vertues z and they all the while ſuppoſe the 
Nature of Things to be truly and faithfully ſignified by their Names 
and thereupon believe as they hear, and pract iſe as they believe, And 
that this is the Courſe of much the greater part of the World, thus to take 
up their Perſuaſions concerning Good and Evil by an Implicit Faith, ang , 
full Acquieſcence in the Word of thoſe, who ſhall repreſent things to them 
under theſe Characters, I ſhall prove by Two Reaſons ; and thoſe ſuch 
as (I fear) will not only be found Reaſons to evince that Men Actual. 
ly do ſo; but alſo ſad Demonſtrations to conclude that they are neye; 
like to do otherwiſe. Prey 

Firſt, The Firſt of which ſhall be taken from that Similitude, Neigh. 
bourhood, and Affinity, which is between Vice and Vertue, Good and 
Evil, in ſeveral notable Inſtances of Each. For though the general 
Natures, and Definitions of theſe Qualities are ſufficiently diſtant from 
one another, and ſo in no danger ofa promiſcuous Confuſion ; yet when 
they come to ſubſiſt in Particulars, and to be cloathed, and attended 
with ſeveral Accidents, and Circumſtances, the Caſe is hereby much a]. 
tered; for then, the Diſcernment is neither ſo eaſie, nor yet ſo certain, 
Thus it is not always ſo obvious to diſtinguiſh between an Act of Li. 
berality; and an Act of Prodigality ; between an Ac of Courag: 
and an Act of Raſhneſs; an Act of Puſillanimity, and an A& ot 
great Modeſty or Humility : Nay, and ſome have had the good 
Luck to have their very Dullneſs dignified with the Name of 
Gravity, and to be no ſmall Gainers by the Miſtake. And many 
more ſuch Actions of dubious Quality, might be inſtanced in, to 
numerous to be here recounted, or inſiſted on. In all which, and 
the like, it requiring too great a Sagacity for vulgar Minds to draw 
the Line nicely and exactly between Vice and Yertue, and to adjuſt the 
due Limits of each; it is no wonder, if moſt Men attempt not a labo- 
rious Scrutiny into Things themſelves, but only take Names and Iod, 
as they firſt come, and ſo without any more a-do reſt in them; it be- 


ing ſo much eaſier, in all Diſquiſitions of Truth, to ſuppoſe, than to 


prove, and to believe, than to diſtinguiſh. . 

Second), The other Reaſon of the ſame ſhall be taken from the Great, 
and Natural Inability of moſt Men to judge exactly of Things; which 
makes it very difficult for them to diſcern the real Good and Exil of what 
comes before them, to conſider, and weigh Circumſtances, to ſcatter, 
and look through the Miſts of Errour, and ſo ſeparate Appearances from 
Realities. For the greater Part of Mankind is but flow and dull of Ap- 
prehenſion; and therefore in many Caſes under a Neceſſity of ſeeing 
with other Mens Eyes, and judging with other Mens Underſtandings. 


Nature having maniteſtly contrived things ſo, that the Yulgar, and the | 


Many, are fit only to be led, or driven, but by no means fit to guide ot 
direct themſelves. 

To which their want of judging or diſcerning Abilities, we may add 
alſo their Want of Leiſure, and Opportunity to apply their Minds to 
fuch a ſerious and attent Conſideration, as may let them into a full Dil 
covery of the true Goodneſs, and Evil of Things; which are Qualities, 
which ſeldom diſplay themſelves to the firſt View : For in moſt things, 
Good and Evil lie ſhuffled, and thruſt up together in a confuſed Heap; 
and it is Study and Intention of Thought which muſt draw them forch, 

and 
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and range them under their diſtinct Heads. But there can be no Study 
without Time; and the Mind muſt abide and dwell upon Things, or be 
always a Stranger to the In/zde of them. Through deſire (ſays Solomon) 
Man having ſeparated himſelf, ſeeketh and intermeddleth with all Wiſdom 
prov. Xviii. 12, There muſt be Leiſure and a Retirement, Solitude, and 
a Sequeſtration of a Man's ſelf from the Noiſe, and Toil of the World : 
For Truth ſcorns to be ſeen by Eyes too much fixt upon inferiour Ob- 
jects. It lies too deep to be fetcht up with the Plough, and too cloſe to 
be beaten out with the Hammer, It dwells not in Shops or Work- 
houſes z nor till the late Age was it ever known, that any one ſerved 
Seven Years to a Smith or a Taylor, that he might at the End thereof 
proceed Maſter of any other Arts, but ſuch as thoſe Trades taught him 
and much leſs that he ſhould commence Doctor, or Divine, from the 
Shop-board, or the Anvil; or from whiſtling to a Team, come to Preach 
to a Congregation. | 

Theſe were the peculiar, extraordinary Privileges of the late bleſſed 
Times of Light and Inſpiration : Otherwiſe Nature will ſtill hold on its 
old Courſe, never doing any thing which is conſiderable without the 
Aſſiſtance of its two great Helps, Art and Induſtry. But above all, the 
Knowledge of what is Good, and what is Evil, what oveht, and what 
ought not to be done, in the ſeveral Offices and Relations of Life, is a 
thing too large to be compaſſed, and too hard to be maſtered, without 
Brains and Study, Parts and Contemplation z which Providence never 
thought fit to make much the greateſt Part of Mankind, Poſlefors of. 
And conſequently thoſe who are not ſo, muſt, for the Knowledge of moſt 
things, depend upon thoſe who are, and receive their Information con- 
cerning Good and Evil, from ſuch Verbal or Nominal Repreſentations of 
Each, as ſhall be imparted to them by thoſe, whote Ability, and Integri- 
ty they have Cauſe to rely upon, for a faithful Account of theſe Matters, 

And thus, from theſe two great Conſiderations premiſed; 1/, That 
the Generality of the World are wholly governed by Words and Names ; 
70 And 24ly, That the Cheif Inſtance in which they are ſo, is in ſuch 


Words and Names, as import the Good or Evil of things; (Which both 
the Difficulty of Things themſelves, and the very Condition of humane 
Nature conſtrains much the greateſt Part of Mankind to take wholly up- 
on Truſt: ) I ſay from theſe two Conſiderations, muſt needs be inferr'd, 
"to hat a fatal, deviliſh, and deſtructive Effect the Miſapplication, and 
Confuſion of thoſe great Governing Names of Good and Evil, muſt in- 
reat evitably have upon the Societies of Men. The comprehenſive Miſchief 
wich of which, will appear from this, that it takes in voth thole ways, by 
hat which the greateſt Evils, and Calamities which are incident to Man, do 
tter directly break in upon him. 1 
from The Firſt of which is by his being deceived, and the Second by his being 
Ap- miſrepreſented. And Firſt, for the Firſt of theſe. 1 do not in the leait 
eing oubt, but if a true and juſt Computation could be made of all the Mite- 
ings. des, and Misfortunes that befal Men in this World, Two Thirds of 
the them, at leaſt, would be found reſolved into their being deceived by 
le or aſe Appearances of Good: Firſt deluding their Apprehenſions, and then 


by Natural Conſequence perverting their Actions; from which are the 
eat ſues of Life and Death; ſince according to the Eternal Sanction 


is to of God and Nature, ſuch as a Man's Actions are for Good or Evil, fuch 
Dil- »Ught alſo his Condition to be for Happineſs, or Mifery, | do” 
ties, Now all Deception in the Courſe of Life is indeed nothing eiſe, but 
ings, g Lye reduced to Practice, and Falſhood paſſing from Words into Things. 
eap; For is a Man impoveriſhed, and undone by the Purchaſe of an Eſtate? 
reh. hy, it is, becauſe he bought an Impoſture; pay'd down his Money 
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for a Lye, and by the help of the beſt and ableſt Counſel (forſooth) that 
could be had, took a Bad Title for a Good, 

Is a Man unfortunate in Marriage? Still it is, becauſe he was de- 
ceived; and put his Neck into the Snare, before he put it into the I, 
and ſo took that for Vertue, and Affection, which was nothing but Vice 
in a Diſguiſe, and a Deviliſh Humour under a Demure Look. 

Is he again unhappy, and calamitous in his Friendihips? Why, in 
this alſo, it is becauſe he built upon the Air, and trod upon a Quick. 
ſand, and took that for Kindneſs, and Sincerity, which was only Ma. 
lice, and Deſign, ſeeking an Opportunity to ruin him effectually, and 
to overturn him in all his Intereſts by the Sure, but Fatal Handle of his 
own Good-Nature, and Credulity, 

And laſtly, is a Man betrayed, loſt, and blown by ſuch Agents, and 
Inſtruments, as he employs in his greateſt and neareſt Concerns 2 Why, 
ſtill the Cauſe of it is from this, that he miſplaced his Confidence, too; 
Hypocriſie for Fidelity, and fo relied upon the Services of a pack of Vil. 
lains, who deſigned nothing but their own Game, and to abe him, 
while they played for themſelves, | 

But not to mention any more Particulars, there is no Eſtate, Office, 
or Condition of Life whatſoever, but groans, and. labours under the 
Killing Truth of what we have aſſerted. | 

For it is this which ſupplants not only private Perſons, but Kingdoms 
and Governments, by keeping them 1gnorant of their own Strengthsand 
Weakneies; and it is evident that Governments may be equally de— 
ſtroyed by an Ignorance of either. For the Weak, by thinking them- 
ſelves ſtrong, are induced to venture and proclaim War againſt thut 
which ruins them; and the Strong, by conceiting themſelves weak, are 
thereby rendred as unactive, and conſequently as uſeleſs, as if they real- 
ly were ſo. In Luke xiv. 31. When a King with Ten Thouſand is to mee! 
a King coming againſt him with Twenty Thouſand, our Saviour adviſes him, 
befores he ventures the Iſſue of a Battle, to „t down and conſider, 
But now a falſe gloſſing Paraſite would give him quite another kind 
of Counſel, and bid him only reckon his Ten Thouſand Forty, cal! 
his Fool-Hhardineſs Valour, and then he may goon boldly, becauſe bl:nv!;, 
and by miſtaking himielt for a Lyon, come to perith like an Aſs, 

In ſhort, it is this great Plague of the World, Deception, which takes 
Wrong Meaſures, and makes falſe Muſters almoſt in every Thing; whim 
ſounds a Retreat inſtead of a Charge, and a Charge inſtead of a Retreat; 
which overthrows whole Armies; and ſometimes by one lying Worl, 
treacherouſly caſt out, turns the Fate and Fortune of States and Empire. 
and lays the moſt flouriſhing Monarchies in the Duſt. A blind Guide? 
certainly 2 great Miſchief, but a Guide that b1;nuds thoſe whom he ſhou! 
lead, is undoubtedly a much greater, | 

S2coudly, The other great and undoing Miſchief, which befalls Men 
upon the fore-mentioned Account, is by their being mz/*repreſente:. 
Now, as by calling Evi! Good, a Man is miſ-repreſented to himſelt in 
the Way of Flattery; fo by calling Good Evil, he is miſcrepreſented 
to others in the Way of Slander, and Detraction. I ſay De— 
traction, that killing, poyſoned Arrow drawn out of the Devil's Alive,, 
which is always flying abroad, and doing Execution in the Dar“; a- 
gainſt which no Vertue is a Defence, no Innocence a Security. For, 4 
by Hattert), a Man is uſually brought to open his Boſom to his Mortal 
Eneray; ſo by Detra#ion, and a ſlanderous Miſ-report of Perſons, he 
is often brought to ſhut the ſame even to his beſt and trueſt Friends. 
In both Caſes he receives a fatal Blow, ſince that which lays a Man 
open to an Enemy, and that which ſtrips him of a Friend, 2 

attacks 
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attacks him in all thoſe Intereſts, that are capable of being weakened 


by the one, and ſupported by the other. | 

The moſt direct and efficacious way to ruin any Man, is to miſ.repre- 
ſent him; and it often ſo falls out, that it wounds on both ſides, and 
not only mauls the Perſon miſ-repreſented, but him alſo, to whom he 
is miſrepreſented : For if he be Great, and Powerful (as Spie, and 
Pick-thanks ſeldom apply to any others) it generally provokes him 
through miſtake to perſecute, and tyrannize over; nay, and ſome- 
times, even to dip his Hands in the Blood of the Innocent, and the 
Juſt, and thereby involve himſelf in ſuch a Guilt, as'ſhall Arm Hea- 
ven and Earth againſt him, the Vengeance of God, and the Indignation 
of Men ; who will both eſpouſe the Quarrel of a bleeding Innocence, 
and heartily joyn Forces againſt an inſulting Baſeneſs; eſpecially when 
back'd with Greatneſs, and ſet on by Miſ-information. Hiſtories are 
full of fuch Examples. 3 

Beſides that it is rarely found, that Men hold their Greatneſs for Term 
of Liſe; though their Baſeneſs, for the moſt part, they do; and then, 
according to the common Viciſſitude, and Wheel of Things, the Proud, 
and the Inſolent muſt take their Turn too; and after long trampling up- 
on others, come, at length, plaudente, & gaudente Mundo, to be tramp- 
led upon themſelves. For, as Tull) has it in his Oration for Milo; Non 
ſemper Viator a Latrone, nonnunquam etiam Latro a Viatore occiditur. 

But to paſs from Particulars to Communities, nothing can be imagin- 
ed more deſtructive to Society than this villianous Practice. For it robs 
the Publick of all that Benefit and Advantage, that it may juſtly claim, 
and ought to receive, from the Worth and Vertue of particular Perſons, 
by rendring their Vertue utterly inſignificant, For Good it ſelf can do no 
good, while it paſſes for Evil; and an honeſt Man is, in effect, uſeleſs, 
while he is accounted a Knave. Both Things and Perſons ſubſiſt by 
their Reputation, | 

An unjuſt Sentence from a Tribunal may condemn an Innocent Per- 
ſon ; but Miſ-re-preſentation condemns Innocence it ſelf. For it is this 
which revives, and imitates that unhumane Barbarity of the Old Heathen 
Perſecutors, wrapping up Chriſtians in the Skins of wild Beaſts, that ſo 
they might be worried and torn in pieces by Dogs, Do but paint an 
Angel black, and that is enough to make him paſs for a Devil, Let ns 
llacken him, let us blacken him what we can, ſaid that Miſcreant * Hayy;- 
ſon, of the bleſſed King upon the Wording and drawing up his Charge 
againſt his approaching Tryal. And when any Man is to be run down, 
and ſacrificed to the Luſt of his Enemies, as that Royal Martyr was, even 
his Good (according to the Apoſtle's Phraſe) ſhall be Evil ſpoken of. He 
muſt firſt be undermined, and then undone. The Practice is uſual, and 
the Method natural. But, to give you the whole Malice of it in one 
Word, it is a Weapon forged in Hell, and formed by the prime Artificer, 
and Engineer of all Miſchief, the Devil; and none but that God, who 
knows all Things, and can do all Things, can protect the beſt of Men 
againſt it, 


To which God, the Fountain of all Good, aud the Hiter of all Evil, be 
rendred, and aſcribed, as is moſt Due, all Praije, Might, Majeſty, 
and Dominion, both now and for ever- more. Amen, 
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* A Preaching Colonel of the Parliament-Arm y, and a Chief Actor in the Murder of K. Charles 
the Eirſt : Notable before, for having Killed ſeveral after Quarter given them by others, and uling 
theſe Words in the doing it, Curſed be he who does the Work of the Lord negligently. He was by 


Mtracion a Butcher's Son; and accordingly, in his Practices along, more a Butcher than 
is Father, ; 
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A T 


Chriſt-Church, Oxon. Nov. 10. 1678; 


i SAM xxXv. 32 33; 


And David ſaid to Abigail; Bleſſed be the Lord God of Iſrael, wh 
ſent thee this Day to meet me. 

And Bleſſed be thy Advice, and Bleſſed be Thou, who haſt kept me this 
Day from coming to ſhed Blood, and from aveng ing my ſelf with my own 
Hand. 


HESE Words are David's Retractation, or lay- 
ing down of a bloody and revengeful Reſolution 
which, for a-while, his Heart had fwelled with 
and carried him on with the higheſt Tranſport 
of Rage to proſecute, A Reſolution took up from 
the Senſe of a groſs Indignity, and Affront paſ- 
ſed upon him, in Recompence of a ſignal Fa- 
vour . and Kindneſs received from him, For 
during his Exile, and Flight before Saul; in 

which he was frequently put to all the Hardſhips, which uſually befall 

the Weak, flying before the ſtrong 3 there happening a great, and Solemn 

Feſtivity, ſuch as the Sheep-ſbearings uſed to be in thoſe Eaftern Coun- 

tries, he condeſcends, by an Honourable, and Kind Meſſage, to beg of 

a Rich, and Great Man. ſome ſmall Repaft, and Supply for himſelf; 

and his poor haraſſed Companions, at that Notable Time of Joy, and 

| Feaſting: 


1— 
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Feaſting A Time that might make any thing, that look'd like Want, or 
Hunger, no leſs an Abſurdity, than a Miſery, to all that were round 
about him. And, as if the Greatneſs of the Asker, and the Smallneſs 
of the Thing asked, had not been ſufficient to enforce his Requeſt, he 
adds a Commemoration of his own Generous, and Noble Uſage of the 
Perſon, whom he thus addreſſed to; ſhewing how that he had been a 
Wall, and a Bulwark, to all that belong'd to him, a Safeguard to his 
Eftate, and a Keeper of his Flocks; and that both from the Vio- 
lence of Robbers, and the Licence of his own Soldiers; who could 
much more eaſily have carved themſelves their own Proviſions, than 
ſo great a Spirit ſtoop ſo low as to ask them. 

But in anſwer to this, (as nothing is ſo rude and inſolent as a weal- 
thy Ruſtick) all this his Kindneſs is overlooked, his Requeſt rejected; and 
his Perſon moſt unworthily railed at. Such being the Nature of ſome 
baſe Minds, that they can never do ill Turns, but they muſt double 
them with ill Words too. And thus David's Meſſengers are ſent back 
to him, like ſo many Sharks and Runnagates ; only for endeavouring 
to compliment an ill Nature out of it ſelf, and ſeeking that by 
Petition, which they might have commanded by their Sword. 

And now, who would not but think, that ſuch ungrateful Uſage, 
heightened with ſuch reproachful Language, might warrant the Ju- 
ſtice of the ſharpeſt Revenge; even of ſuch a Revenge, as now began 
to boil, and burn in the Breaſt of this great Warrior? For ſurely, if 
any thing may juſtly call up the utmoſt of a Mans Rage, it ſhould 
be bitter and contumelious Words from an unprovoked Inferior ; and 
if any thing can legalize Revenge, it ſhould be Injuries from an extreme- 
ly obliged Perſon. But for all this, Revenge, we ſee, is ſo much the 
Prerogative of the Almighty, ſo abſolutely the Peculiar of Heaven, 
that no Conſideration whatſoever can empower, even the beſt Men, to 
aſume the Execution of it in their own Caſe. And therefore David 
by a happy and ſeaſonable Pacification, being took off from acting that 


Bloody Tragedy, which he was juſt now entring upon, and ſo turning 


his Eyes from the Baſeneſs of him, who had ſtirrd up his Revenge, 
to the Goodneſs of that God, who had prevented it; he breaks forth 
into theſe Triumphant Praiſes, and Doxologies, expreſs'd in the Text; 
Bleſſed be the Lord God of Iſracl, who has kept me this Day from ſhed- 
ding Blood, and from avenging myſelf with my own Hand, | 

Which Words, together with thoſe going beiore in the ſame Verſe, 
naturally afford us this Doctrinal Propoſition, which ſhall be the Sub- 
jet of the following Diſcourſe. Namely, That Prevention of Sin is one 
of the greateſs Mercies, That God can wouchſafe a Man in this 
World. | | 

The Proſecution of which ſhall lie in theſe two Things: Firſt, To 
prove the Propoſition , Secondly, To apply it. | | 
And Firſt, for the Proof of it: The tranſcendent Greatneſs of this 
Sin-preventing Mercy, is demonſtrable from theſe Four Following Con- 
ſiderations. | 


1. Of the Condition which the Sinner is in, when this Mercy is vouch- 


lafed him. | ns FE: 
2. Of the Principle or Fountain, from whence this Prevention of Sin 
does proceed. EE ni 

3. Of the Hazard a Man runs if the Commiſſion of Sin be not pre- 
zented, whether ever it will come to be pardoned : And, 


4%% ) and Laſtly, Of the Advantages accruing to the Soul from the 


Prevention of Sin, above what can be had from the bare Pardon of it, 
in caſe it comes to be Pardoned, .. , 
Eee e 2 Of 
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Of theſe in their Order: And Firſt; We are to take an Eſtimate of 
the Greatneſs of this Mercy, from the Condition it finds the Sinner 
in, when God is pleaſed to vouchſafe it to him. It finds him in the 
direct way to Death and Deſtruction; and, which is worſe, wholly un- 
able to help himſelf, For he is actually under the Power of a Tempta- 
tion; and the Sway of an impetuous Luſt, both hurrying him on to 
ſatisfie the Cravings of it, by ſome wicked Action. He is poſſeſſed, and 
ated by a Paſſion, which, for the preſent, abſolutely. over-rules him; 
and ſo can no more recover himſelf, than a Bowl rolling down an Hill, 
ſtop it ſelf in the midſt of its Career. | 

It is a Maxim in the Philoſophy of ſome, That whatſoever is once iu 
atFual Motion, will move for ever, if it be not hindred: So a Man, being 
under the Drift of any Paſſion, will till follow the Impulſe of it, till 
ſomething interpoſe, and by a ſtronger Impulſe turn him another way: 
But in this Caſe we can nnd no Principle within him ſtrong enough to 
counter-act that Principal, and to relieve him. For, if it be any, it muſt 
be either, Firſt, the Judgment of his Reaſon; or, Secondly, the free 
Choice of his Will. | | 

But from the Firſt of theſe there can be no help for him in his preſent Con- 
dition. For, while a Man is engaged in any ſinful Purpoſe, through the Pre- 
valence of any Paſſion, during the Continuance of that Paſſion, he fully ap- 
proves of whatſoever he is carried on todo in the Strength of it; and judges 
it, under his preſent Circumſtances,the beſt andmoſt Rational Courſe that he 
can take. Thus we ſee, when Jonas was under the Paſſion of Anger, and God 
asked him, Whether he did well tobe angry? He anſwered, Ido weill tobe angry 
even unto Death, Jonas iv. 9. And when Sau] was under his perſecu- 
ting Fit, what he did, appeared to him good and neceſſary, Acts xxvi. 9. 

1 verily thought with, myſelf, that I ought to do many things contrary to the 
Name of Feſus. But to go no farther than the Text; do we not think, 
that while David's Heart was full of his revengeful Deſign, it had 
blinded, and perverted his Reaſon ſo far, that it ſtruck in wholly with 
his Paſſion, and told him, that the Bloody Purpoſe he was going to 
execute, was Juſt, Magnanimous, and moſt becoming ſucha Perſon, and 
ſo dealt with, as he was? This being ſo, how is it poſſible for a Man 
under a Paſſion, to receive any Succour from his Judgment, or Reaſon, 
which is made a Party in the whole Action, and influenced to a pre- 
ſent Approbation of all the ill Things which his Paſſion can ſuggeſt? 
This is moſt certain; and every Man may find it by Experience, (if he 
will but impartially reflect upon the Method of his own Actings, and 
the Motions of his own Mind) That while he is under any Paſſion, 
He thinks and judges quite otherwiſe of the proper Objects of that Paſ- 
fion, from what he does, when he is out of it. Take a Man under the 
Tranſports of a Vehement Rage or Revenge, and he paſſes a very diffe- 
rent e upon Murder and Blood-ſhed, from what he does when 
his Revenge is over, and the Flame of his Fury ſpeht. Take a Man poſſeſſed 
with a ſtrong and immoderate Defire of any thing, and you ſhall find, 
that the Worth and Excellency of that thing appears much greater, and 
more dazling to the Eye of his Mind, than it does when that Deſire 
either by fatisfaction, or otherwiſe, is quite extinguiſhed. So that 
while Paſſion is upon the Wing, and the Man fully engaged in the 
Proſecution of ſome unlawful Object, no Remedy or Control is to be 
expected from his Reaſon, which is wholly gain'd over to judge in fa- 
vour of it. The Fumes of his Paſſion do as really intoxicate, and con- 
found his judging and diſcerning Faculty, as the Fumes of Drink diſ- 
compole and ſtupify the Brain of a Man over-charged with it. When 


his Drink indeed is over, he ſees the Folly and Abſurdity, the Madneſs, a 
the 


— 
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the Vileneſs of thoſe Things, which before he acted with fu 4 
placency, and Approbation. Paſſion is the Drunkenneſs of 2 
and therefore, in its preſent Workings not controllable by Reaſon ; "kg 
aſmuchasthe proper Effect of it is, for the Time, to ſuperſede the Work. 
ings of Reaſon. %, Principle therefore being able to do nothing to 
the ſtopping of a Man, in the eager purſuit of his Sin; there remains 
no other, that can be ſuppoſed able to do any thing upon the Soul, but 
that Second mention'd, to wit, The Chozce of his Will, But this alſo is 
as much diſabled from recovering a Man fully intent upon the Proſe- 
cution of any of his Luſts, as the former, For all the Time, that a 
Man is ſo, he abſolutely Wills, and is fully pleaſed with what he is 
deſigning, or going about. And whatſoever perfectly pleaſes the Will, 
over- powers it; for it fixes and determines the Inclination of it, to that 


one Thing which is before it; and fo fills up all its Poſſibilities of in- 


difference, that there is actually no room for Choice. He who is under 
the Power of Melancholy, is pleaſed with his being ſo. He who is an- 
ory, delights in nothing ſo much as in the venting of his Rage. And 
he who is luſtful, places his greateſt Satisfaction in a laviſh following of 
the Dictates of his Luſt. And ſo long as the Will, and the Affections 
are pleaſed, and exceedingly gratified in any Courſe of Acting, it is im- 
poſſible for a Man (fo far as he is at his own diſpoſal) not to continue in 
it; or, by any Principle within him, to be diverted or took off from 
It. 

From all which we ſee, that when a Man has took up a full Purpoſe 


of Sinning, he is hurried on to it in the Strength of all thoſe Prin- 
ciples, which Nature has given him to act by: For Sin having depra- 


ved his Judgment, and got poſſeſſion of his Will, there is no other Prin- 
ciple left him naturally, by which he can make head againſt it, Nor 
is this all z but to theſe Internal Diſpoſitions to Sin, add the Exernal 
Opportunities and Occaſions concurring with them, and removing all 
Letts, and Rubbs out of the Way, and (as it were) making the Path 
of Deſtruction plain before the Sinner's Face; ſo that he may run his 
Courſe freely, and without Interruption, Nay, when Opportunities 
thall lie ſo fair, as not only to permit but even to invite, and further 
a Progreſs in Sin; ſo that the Sinner {hall ſet forth, like a Ship launch- 


ed into the wide Sea; not only well built and rigg'd, but alſo car- 


ried on with full Wind and Tide, to the Port or Place it is bound for: 
Surely in this Caſe, nothing under Heaven can be imagined able to 
ſtop or countermand a Sinner amidſt all theſe Circumſtances promoting, 
and puſhing on his ſinful Deſign. For all that can give Force and Fu- 
ry to Motion both from within, and from without, jointly meet to bear 
him forward in his preſent Attempt. He preſſes on like an Horſe 
ruſhing into the Battle, and all that ſhould withſtand him giving way be- 
r | | 3 | 
Now under this deplorable Neceſſity of Ruin and Deſtruction, does 
God's preventing Grace find every Sinner, when it ſnatches him like a 
Brand out of the Fire, and ſteps in between the Purpoſe, and the Com- 
miſſion of his Sin. It finds him going on reſolutely in the g and 
broad-way to Perdition ; which yet his perverted Reaſon tells him, is 
right, and his Will, Pleaſant. . And therefore he has no Power of him- 
lelf to leave, or turn out of it; but he is ruined-jocundly and pleaſant- 
ly, and damned according to his Heart's deſire. And can there be a more 
wretched and woful Spectacle of Miſery, than a Man in ſuch a condition? 
A Man pleaſing and deſtroying himſelf together; a Man(as it were) doing 
Violence to Damnation, and taking Hell by force? So that when the Pre- 
2enting Goodneſs of God reaches ne in * and pulls him out of this 4 
Ib” tal 
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tal Path, it does by main force even wreſt him from himſelf, and Cy. 
him as it were againſt his Will. ID | 

But neither is this his total Inability to recover or relieve hi mſelt 
the worſt of his Condition; but, which is yet much worſe, it puts 
him into a State of actual Hoſtility againſt, and Defiance of, that A]. 
mighty God, from whom alone, in this helpleſs, and forlorn Conditi. 
on, he is capable of receiving Help. For ſurely, while, a Man is 80- 
ing on in a full purpoſe of Sin, he is trampling upon all Law, [pitting 
in the face of Heaven, and provoking his Maker in the higheſt Man. 
ner; ſo that none is, or can be ſo much concerned as God himſelf 
to deſtroy and cut off ſuch an one, and to vindicate the Honour ot 
his great Name, by ſtriking him Dead in his Rebellion. And this bring; 
us to the 0 3 „ 

2d. Thing propoſed which was to ſhew, What is the Fountain 01 
Impul ſ ve Gauſe of this Prevention of Sin? It 1s perfectly Free Grace, 
A Man at beſt, upon all Principles of Divinity, and ſound Philoſophy, 
is uncapable of meriting any thing from God. But ſurely, while he's 
under the Dominion of Sin, and engaged in full Deſign and Purpoſe 
to commit it, it is not imaginable what can be found in him to oblige 
the Divine Grace in his behalf. For he is in high and actual Rebellion 
againſt the only Giver of ſuch Grace. And therefore it muſt need; 
flow from a redundant, nnacconntable Fulneſs of Compaſſion ;. ſhewing 
Mercy, becauſe it will ſhew Mercy; from a Compaſhon, which is, and 
muſt be its own Reaſon ; and can have no Argument for its. Exerciſe, 
but it ſelf, No Man in the ſtrength of the firſt Grace, can merit, the 
ſecond, (as ſome fondly ſpeak, for reaſon they do nor) uulcſs a Beggar, by 
receiving one Alms, can be ſaid to merit another. It is not from what 
a Man #zs, or what he has done; from any Fertue or Excellency, any 
preceding Worth or Deſert in him, that God o induced thus to inter- 
poſe between Him and Ruin, and ſo ſtop him in his full Carreer to Dam- 
nation, No, ſays God, in Ezek. xvi. G. When I paſſed by, and ſaw thee 
polluted in thine own Blood, I ſaid unto thee Live; yea, I ſaid in- 
#0 thee, when thou waſt in thy Blood, Live, The Spirit of God 
ſpeaks this great Trath to the Hearts of Men with Emphaſis and 
Repetition, knowing what an Aptneſs there is in them to op- 
pole it. God ſees a Man wallowing in his native Filth and 
Impurity, delivered over as an abſolute Captive to Sin, polluted 
with its Guilt, and enſlaved by its Power; and in this moſt loath- 
ſome Condition fixes upon him as an Obje& of his diſtinguiſhing 
Mercy. And to thew yet further, that the Actings of this Mercy, 
in the Work of Prevention, are entirely free; do we not ſometimes 
ſee, in Perſons of equal guilt and demerit, and of equal progrels 
and advance in the ways of Sin; ſome of them maturely diverted, 
and took off, and others permitted to go on without check or control, 
till they finiſh a ſinful Courſe in final Perdition? So true is it, 
that, if things were caſt upon this Iſſue, that God ſhould never 
prevent Sin, till ſomething in man deſerved it, the beſt of Men would 
fall into Sin, continue in Sin, and Sin on for ever. 

And thus much for the Second Thing propoſed ; which was to ſhew, 
What was the Principle, or Fountain, from whence this Prevention of Siu 
does proceed. Come we now to the | 

3d. Demonſtration, or Proof of the Greatneſs of this preventing Merc), 
taken from the Hazard a Man runs, if the Commiſſion of Sin be not pre- 
vented, whether ever it will come to be pardoned. 


In order to the clearing of which, I thall lay down theſe Two Con- 
ſiderations. 85 


l. 
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1. That if Sin be not thus prevented, it will certainly be committed j 


and the Reaſon is, becauſe, on the Sinners part, there will be always a 


ſtrong inclination to Sin, So that, if other things concur, and Provi- 
dence cuts not off the Opportunity, the Act of Sin muſt needs follow. 
For, an active Principle, ſeconded with the Opportunities of Action 
will infallibly exert it ſelf, : e 

24ly, The other Conſideration is, That in every Sin deliberately com- 
mitted, there are (generally ſpeaking) many more Degrees of Probability, 
that That Sin will never come to be pardoned, than that it will. 

And this ſhall be made appear upon theſe Three following Accounts, 

1. Becauſe every Commiſhon of Sin introduces into the Soul a certain 
degree of Hardneſs, and an Aptneſs to continue in that Sin. It is a 
known Maxim, that it is much more difficult to throw out, than not to 
let in. Every degree of Entrance, is a degree of Poſſeſſion. Sin taken 
into the Soul, is like a Liquor poured into a Veſſel; ſo much of it as it 
fills, it alſo ſeaſons. The Touch and Tincture go together. So that al- 
though the Body of the Liquor ſhould be poured out again, yet ſtill it 
leaves that Tang behind it, which makes the Veſſel fitter for that, than 
for any other. In like manner, every Act of Sin ſtrangely transforms, 
and works over the Soul to its own likeneſs, Sin in this being to the 
Soul like Fire to combuſtible Matter; it aſſimilates, before it deſtroys it. 

2dly, A Second Reaſon is, becauſe every Commiſſion of Sin imprints 
upon the Soul a further diſpoſition, and proneneſs to Sin. As the ſecond, 
third and fourth Degrees of Heat are more eafily introduced, than the 
firſt, Every one 1s both a preparative, and a ſtep to the next. Drink- 
ing both quenches the preſent Thirſt, and provokes it for the future. 
When the Soul 1s beaten from its firſt Station, and the Mounds and Out- 
works' of Vertue are once broken down, it becomes quite another thing 
from what it was before. In one ſingle Eating of the forbidden Fruit, 
when the Act is over, yet the Reliſh remains; and the Remembrance of 
the firſt Repaſt, is an eaſie Allurement to the ſecond. One Viſit is 
enough to begin an Acquaintance; and this Point is gained by it, that 
when the Viſitant comes again, he is no more a ſtranger. 

34ly, The Third and grand Reaſon is, Becauſe the only thing, that 
can entitle the Sinner to Pardon, which is Repentance, is not in the 
Sinners Power. And he who goes about the Work, will find it ſo. It 
is the Gift of God: And though God has certainly promiſed Forgiveneſs 
of Sin to every one who Repents, yet he has not promiſed to any one to 
five him Grace to Repent. This is the Sinners hard Lot; that the ſame 
thing which makes him need Repentance, makes him alſo in danger of 
not obtaining it. For it provokes and offends that Holy Spirit, which a- 
lone can beſtow his Grace. As the ſame Treaſon which puts a Traytor in 
need of his Prince's Mercy, is a great and a juſt Provocation to his Prince 
to deny it him. | 
Now, let theſe Three things be put together: Fr, That every Com- 
miſſion of Sin, in ſome degree, hardens the Soul in that Sin. Secondly, 
That every Commiſſion of Sin diſpoſes the Soul to proceed further in 
Sin : And, Thirdly, That to repent, and turn from Sin (without which 
all Pardon is impoſſible) if not in the Sinners Power; and then, I ſup- 
poſe, there cannot but appear a greater likelihood, that a Sin once 
committed, will, in the iſſue, not be Pardon'd, than that it will. To 
all which, add the Confirmation of general Experience, and the real 
Event of Things, That where one Man ever comes to repent, an hun- 


dred, I might ſay a thouſand at leaſt, end their Days in final 


Impenitence. | 
Eff 3 All 
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then ſurely Prevention of Sin ought to have the Precedence of its Pa- 


perly that, which the Apoſtle calls the fin;ſbing of Sin, ends certainly 


— 


All which conſidered, ſurely there cannot need a more pregnant Ar. 
gument of the Greatneſes of this preventing Merch; if it did no more 
tor a Man than this, That his grand, immortal Concern, more valua- 
ble to him than ten thouſand Worlds, 1s not thrown upon a Critical 
Point; that he is not brought to his laſt Stake; that he is reſcued from 
the firſt Deſcents into Hell, and the high Probabilities of Damna. 
tion, 5 

For whatſoever the Iſſue proves, it is certainly a miſerable thing to 
be forced to caſt Lots for one's Life; yet in every Sin a Man does 
the ſame for Eternity, And therefore, let the boldeſt Sinner take this 
one Conſideration along with him, when he is going to Sin, That 
whether the Sin he is about to act ever comes to be Pardoned or no; 
yet, as ſoon as it is acted, it quite turns the Balance, puts his Salya. 
tion upon the venture; leaves him but one Caſt for all; and, Which is 
yet much more dreadful, makes it ten to one odds againſt him. 
But, let us now alter the ſtate of the Matter ſo, as to leave no doubt 
in the Caſe: But ſuppoſe that the Sin, which upon non- prevention 
comes to be committed, comes alfo to be Repented of, and conſequent- 
ly to be Pardoned. Yet, in the Eon 3 

Fourth and Lajt Place, That Greatneſs of this Preventing Mercy is e- 
minently proved trom thoſe Advantages accruing to the Soul, from the 
Prevention of Sin, above what can be had from the bare Pardon of it 
And that, in theſe Two great Reſpects. 

1. Of the Clearneſs of a Man's Condition. 

2. Of the $:tisfation of his Mind. And, 

Firſt, For the Clearneſs oi his Conditon. If Innocence be preferable 
to Repentance; and to be Clean, be more deſirable, than to be Cleanſed; 


don. For, ſo much of Prevention, ſo much of Innocence. There are 
indeed various Degrees of it; and God in his infinite Wiſdom does not 
deal forth the ſame Meaſure of his Preventing Grace to All. Some— 
times he may ſuffer the Soul but juſt to begin the ſinful Production, 
in refleting upon a Sin ſuggeſted by the Imagination, with ſome Com- 
placency, and Delight; which, in the Apoſtle's Phraſe, is to conceive 
Sin; and then, in theſe early, imperfe&t Beginnings, God perhaps may 
preſently daſh, and extinguith it. Or, poſſibly he may permit the Sin- 
ful Conception to receive Life and Form, by paſſing into a Purpoſe of 
committing it; and then he may make it prove Abortive, by ſtifling it, 
before ever it comes to the Birth, Or, perhaps, God may think fit, to let 
it come even to the Birth by ſome ſtrong Endeavours to commit it; and 
yet then, deny it ſtrength to bring forth; ſo that it never comes into 
ctual Commithon, Or, laſtly, God may fuffer it to be Born, and ſee the 
World, by permitting the Endeavour of Sin to paſs into the Com- 
miſſion of it. And this is the laſt fatal Step, but one; which is by fre- 
quent Repetition of the ſinful Act, to continue and perſiſt in it, till at 
length it fettles into a fixed, confirmed Habit of Sin, which being pro- 


in Death; Death, not only as to Merit, but alſo as to actual Infliction. 
Now peradventure in this whole Progreſs, Preventing Grace may ſome- 
times come in to the poor Sinners help, but at the laſt hour of the Day; 
and having ſuffered him to run all the former risk and maze of Sin, and 
to deſcend ſo many Steps downwards to the black Regions of Death: 
As firſt, from the bare Thought and Imagination of Sin, to look upon 
it with ſome Beginningsof Appetite, and Delight; from thence to purpoſe 
and intend it; and from intending to endeavour it; and from endeayouring, 
actually to commit it; and having committed it, perhaps ſor ſome time to 
continue 
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continue in it. And then (I ſay) after all this, God may turn the fatal 
Stream, and by a mighty Grace interrupt its Courſe, and keep it from 
paſſing into a ſettled Habit, and ſo hinder the abſolute Completion of 
yin in final Obduracy. 2 

Certain it is, that where ſoever it pleaſes God to ſtop the Sinner on this 
fide Hell, how far ſoever he has been advanced in his way towards it, 
it is a vaſt, ineffable Mercy; a Mercy as great as Lite from the Dead, and 
Salvation to a Man tottering with Horror upon the very Edge and Brink 
of Deſtruction. But 1f, more than all this, God ſhall be pleaſed by an 
early Grace to prevent Sin ſo ſoon, as to keep the Soul in the Virginity 
of its firſt Innocence, not tainted with the Deſires, and much leſs de- 
floured with the formed Purpoſe of any thing vile and ſinful; What an 
Infinite Goodneſs is this? It is not a Converting, but a Growning Grace; 
ſuch an one as irradiates, and puts a Circle of Glory about the Head of 
him, upon whom it deſcends ; It is the Holy Ghoſt coming down upon him 
in the form of a Dove; and ſetting him Triumphant above the Neceſſity 
of Tears and Sorrow, Mourning and Repentance, the ſad After- games of 
a loſt Innocence. And this brings in the Conſideration of that other 
great Advantage accruing to the Soul from the Prevention of Sin, above 
what can be had from the bare Pardon of it : Namely, 

2, The Satisfaction of a Man's Mind, There is that true Joy, that 
ſolid and ſubſtantial Comfort conveyed to the Heart by Preventing 
Grace; which Pardoning Grace, at the beſt, very ſeldom, and for the 
moſt part, never gives. For, ſince all Joy paies into the Heart through 
the Underſtanding, the Object of it muſt be known by one, beiore it 
can affect the other. Now, when Grace keeps a Man fo within his 
Bounds, that Sin is prevented, he certainly knows it to be ſo; and fo 
rejoices upon the firm, infallible Ground of Senſe and Ailurance, But 
on the other ſide, though Grace may have reverſed the Condemning 
Sentence, and ſealed the Sinners Pardon before God, yet it may have 
left no Tranſcript of that Pardon in the Sinners Breaſt, The Hand- 
writing againſt him may be Cancelled in the Court of Heaven, and yet 
the Enditement run on in the Court of Conſcience, So that a Man may be 
ſafe as to his Condition, bur in the mean time dart and donbtful as to 
his Apprehenſions; Secure in his Pardon; but mz/erable in the Ignorance 
of it; and ſo paſſing all his Days in the diſconſolate, uneafie Vicifiitudes 
of Hopes and Fears, at length go out of the World, not knowing whither 
he goes. And what 1s this but a black Cloud drawn over all a Man's 
Comforts? A Cloud, which though it cannot hinder the ſupporting 11- 
fluence of Heaven, yet will be ſure to intercept the refreſhing Light of 
it. The Pardoned Perſon muſt not think to ſtand upon the fame Van- 
tage- Ground with the In t. It is enough that they are both equaliy 
| ſafe, but it cannot be thought, that without a rare Privilege, both can 
be equally chearful. And thus much for the advantageous Eflecis of 
Preventing, above thoſe of Pardoning Grace; which was the Fourth 

and Laſt Argument brought for the Proof of the Propoſition. Pais 
hy now to the next General Thing propoſed for the Proſecution of it: 

amel 

2, Is Application. Which, from the foregoing Diſcourſe, may af- 
ford us ſeveral uſeful Deductions; but chiefly by way of Information, 
in theſe Three following Particulars. As, 
Firſt, This may inform and convince us, how vaſtly greater a Pleaſure 
is conſequent upon the Forbearance of Sin, than can poſſibly accompany 
the Commi/ſion of it; and, how much higher a Satisfaction is to be 
found from a conquered, than from a conquering Paſſion. For the proof of 
Which, we need look no farther than thegreat Example here betore us. 
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Revenge is certainly the moſt luſcious Morſel that the Devil can put in- 
to the Sinners Mouth. But, do we think, that David could have 
found half that Pleaſure in the Execution of his Revenge, that he ex- 
preiles here upon the Diſappointment of it? Poſſibly it might have 
pleaſed him in the preſent heat and hurry of his Rage, but muſt haye 
diſpleaſed him ney ngency more in the cool, fedate Reflexions of his Ming. 
For, Sin can pleaſe no longer, than for that pitiful Space of Time while 


it is committing z and ſurely the preſent Pleaſure of a ſinful Act, is a 


poor Countervail for the bitterneſs of the Review, which begins where 
the Action ends, and laſts for ever. There is no ill Thing which a Man 
does in his Paſſion, but his Memory will be revenged on him for i: 
afterwards, All Pleaſure ſpringing from a gratify'd Paſhon, as moſt of the 
Pleaſure of Sin does, muſt needs determine with that Paſſion, Tis ſhort 


violente, and fallacious; and, as ſoon as the Imagination is diſabuſed, 


will certainly be at an end. And therefore Des Cartes preſcribes ex- 
cellently well for the Regulation of the Paſſions, viz. That a Man 
ſhould fix and fore-arm his Mind with this ſettled Perſuaſion, that, 
during that Commotion of his Blood and Spirits, in which Paſſion pro 
perly conſiſts, whatſoever is offered to his Imagination in favour ot it, 
tends only to deceive his Reaſon, It is indeed a real Trapan upon it; 
feeding it with Colours, and Appearances, inſtead of Arguments, and 
driving the very ſame Bargain, which Jacob did with Eſau, 4 MU 
Pottage for a Birth-right, a preſent Repaſt for a Perpetuity. | 

Secondly, We have here a ſure unfailing Criterion, by which every 
Man may diſcover, and find out the gracious or ungracious Diſpoſition 
of his own Heart, The Temper of 3 Man is to be judged of fron 
the Thing he moſt eſteems; and the Object of his Eſteem, may be 
meaſured by the prime Object of his Thanks, What is it, that opens thy 
Mouth in Praiſes, that fills thy Heart, and lifts up thy Hands in grate- 
ful Acknowledgments to thy great Creator, and Preſerver? Is it, that 
thy Bugs, and thy Barns are full, that thou haſt eſcaped this Sickneſs, 
that Danger? Alas, God may have done all this for thee in Anger! 
All this fair Sunſhine may have been only to harden thee in thy Sins 
He may have given thee Riches and Honour, Health and Power with 
a Curſe; and, if ſo, it will be found but a poor Comfort, to have had 
never ſo great a ſhare of God's Bounty, without his Bleſſing. 

But, has he at any time kept thee from thy Sin 2 Stopt thee in the 
proſecution of thy Luſt2 Defeated the malicious Arts and Stratagems of 
thy mortal Enemy the Tempter? And, does not the Senſe of this move 
and affect thy Heart more than all the former Inſtances of Temporal Proſ- 
perity which are but (as it were) the promiſcuous Scatterings of his com- 
mon Providence, while theſe are the diſtinguiſhing Kindneſſes of his 
{ſpecial Grace? N 2 

A truly pious Mind has certainly another kind of reliſh and taſte ot 
theſe Things; and, if it receives a Temporal Bleſſing with Gratitude, 
it receives a Spiritual one with Ecſtaſie and Tranſport. David, an he- 
roick Inſtance of ſuch a Temper, over-looks the rich and ſeaſonable Pre- 
ſent of Abigail, though preſſed with Hunger and Travel; but her Advice, 
which diſarmed his Rage, and calmed his Revenge, draws forth thoſe 
high and affectionate Gratulations from him: Bleſſed be thy advice, and 
bleſſed be thou, who haſt kept me this day from ſhedding Blood, and aveng ng 
myſelf with my own Hand. Theſe were his Joyful and glorious Trophies; 
not that he Triumphed over his Enemy, but that he Inſulted over his 
Revenge; that he eſcaped from himſelf, and was delivered from his own 
Fury, And whoſoever has any thing of David's Piety, will be per- 
petually plying the Throne of Grace with ſuch-like AEKDOWCGmEDs 
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« As, Bleſſed be that Providence, which delivered me from ſuch a lewd 
Company, and ſuch a vicious Acquaintance, which was the Bane of 
« ſuch, and ſuch a Perſon. And, Bleſſed be that God, who caſt rubs 
« and ſtops, and hindrances in my way, when I was attempting the 
« Commiſſion of ſuch or ſuch a Sin; who took me out of ſuch a 
« Courſe of Life, ſuch a Place, or ſuch an Imployment, which was a 
« continual Snare and Temptation to me. And, Bleſſed be ſuch 2 
« Preacher, and ſuch a Friend, whom God made uſe of to ſpeak a Word 
« jn ſeaſon to my wicked Heart, and ſo turned me out of the Paths of 
« Death and Deſtruction, and ſaved me in ſpight of the World, the 
« Devil, and my Self, 

Theſe are ſuch things as a Man ſhall remember with Joy upon his 
Death-bed; ſuch as ſhall chear and warm his Heart even in that laſt 
and bitter Agony, when many from the very bottom of their Souls 
ſhall wiſh, that they had never been Rich, or Great or Powerful; and 
reflect with Anguiſh and Remorſe upon thoſe ſplendid Occaſions of Sin 
which ſerved them for little, but to heighten their Guilt, and at belt 
to inflame their Accounts, at that great Tribunal which they are going 
to appear before. | 

3. In the ird and Liſt place, We learn from hence, the great 
Reaſonableneſs of, not only a contented, but alſo a thankful Acquiel- 
cence in any Condition, and under the crotleit and ſevereſt Paſſages of 
Providence, which can poſſibly befal us: Since there is none of all theſe 
but may be the Inſtrument of Prerentiug- Grace in the hands of a mer- 
ciful God, to keep us from thoſe Courſes which would otherwiſe aſ— 
ſuredly end in our confuſion. This is moſt certain, that there is no 
Enjoyment which the Nature of Man is either deſirous or capable of, 
but may be to him a direct inducement to Sin, and conſequently is big 
with Miſchief, and carries Death in the Bowels of it. But to make 
the Aſſertion moreparticular, and thereby more convincing, let us take 
Account of it with reference to the three greateſt and deſervedly moſt 
valued Enjoyments of this Life. 

1. Health, 2dly, Reputation; And, 3dly. Health. | . 

Firſt. And firſt for Health. Has God made a Breach upon that? 
Perhaps he is building up thy Soul upon the Ruins of thy Body, Has 
he bereaved thee of the uſe and vigour of thy Limbs 2 Poffibly he ſaw 
that otherwiſe they would have been the Inſtruments of thy Luſts, and 
the Active Miniſters of thy Debaucheries. Perhaps thy languiſhing up— 
on thy Bed has kept thee from rotting in a Goal, or in a worſe place; 
God ſaw it neceſſary by ſuch Mortifications to quench the Boilings of a 
furious, overflowing Appetite, and the boundleſs Kage of an inſatiable In- 
temperance; to make the Weaknels of the Hef, the Phyſick and Re- 
ſtaurative of the Spirit; And, in a word, rather to fave thee, diſeaſed, 
lickly, and deformed, than to let Strength, Health and Beauty, drive thee 
head-long (as they have done many thouſands) into Eternal Deſtruction, 

Secondly, Has God in his Providence thought fit to drop a Blot up- 
on thy Name, and to Blaſt thy Reputation? He ſaw perhaps that the 
Breath of popular Air was grown Infectious, and would have derived 
a Contagion upon thy better part. Pride and Vain-glory had 
mounted thee too high, and therefore it wasneceilary for Mercy to take 
thee down, to prevent a greater fa!l, A good Name 3s, indeed, better 
than Life; but a ſound Mind is better than both. Praiſe and Ap- 
plauſe had ſwell'd thee to a proportion ready to buiſt ; it had vitia- 
ted all thy ſpiritual Appetites, and brought thee to feed upon the 
Air, and to ſurfeit upon the Wind, and, in a word to ſtarve, thy Soul, 
only to pamper thy Imagination. 
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And now, if God makes uſe of ſome poynant Diſgrace to prick this 
enormous Bladder, and to let out the poy ſonous Vapour, is not the Mer. 
cy greater than the Severity of the Cure Cover them with ſpame (ſays 
the Pſalmiſt) that they may ſeek thy Name. Fame and Glory tranſports 
a Man out of himſelf; and, like a violent Wind, though it may bear 
him up for a while, yet it will be ſure to let him fall at laſt, It makes 
the Mind looſe, and gariſh, ſcatters the Spirits, and leaves a kind of Dig. 
lution upon all the Faculties, Whereas ſhame on the contrary (as all Grief 
does) naturally contracts and unites and thereby fortifies the Spirits, fixes 
the Ramblings of Fancy, and {0 reduces and gathers the Man into him. 
ſelf, This is the ſoveraign Effect of a bitter Potion, adminiſtered by a 
Wiſe and Mercifull Hand: And what hurt can there be in all the Slan- 
ders, Obloquies and Diſgraces of this World, if they are but the Arts 
and Methods of Providence to ſhame us into the Glories of the next. 
But then, | | "PRE | 

Thirdly and Laſtly, Has God thought fit to caſt thy Lot amongſt the 
Poor of this World, and that either by denying thee any ſhare of the 
Plenties of this Life, (which is ſomething grievous ; ) or q taking them 
away, which is much more fo? Yet ſtill all this may be but the Effed 
of Preventing Mercy. For ſo much miſchief as Riches have done, and 


may do to the Souls of Men, ſo much Mercy may there be in taking 


them away, For, does not the Wiſeſt of Men, next our Saviour, tell 
us of Kiches kept to the hurt of the owners of them ? Eccleſ. 5. 13. Ard, 
does not our Saviour himſelf ſpeak of the intollerable Difficulty, which 
they cauſe in Men's Paſſage to Heaven? Do they not make the Najryy 
way much narrower? and contract the Gate which leads to life to thc 
ſtreightneſs of a Needle's Eye. 3 

And now, if God will fit thee for this paſſage, by taking off thy Load, 
and emptying thy Bags, and ſo ſuit the Narrownels of thy Fortune, to 
the Nurrowneſs of the way thou art to paſs, is there any thing but Mercy 
in all this? Nay, are not the Riches of his Mercy conſpicuous in the 
Poverty of thy Condition ? | 

Thou who repineſt at the Plenty and Splendour of thy Neighbour, at 
the Greatneſs ot his Incomes, and the Magnificence of his Retinue; Con- 
ſider what are frequently the diſmal, wretched Conſequences of all this, 
and thou wilt have little cauſe to Envy this gaudy Great One, or to 
wiſh thy (elf in his room. 

For do we not often hear of this or that young Heir newly come to 
his Father's vaſt Eſtate? An happy Man, no doubt! But, does not the 
Town preſently ring of his Debaucheries, his Blaſphemies and his Mur- 
ders? Are not his Riches and his Lewdneſles talk'd of together? and the 
Odiouſneſs of one, heightned and ſet off by the Greatneſs of the other 
Are not his Oaths, his Riots, and other Villainies, reckon'd by as man 
thouſands as his Eſtate 2 


Now conſider, had this grand Debauchee, this gliſtering Monſter, - 


been born to thy Poverty and mean Circumſtances, he could not have 
contracted ſuch a clamorous Guilt, he could not have been ſo bad: Nor, 
perhaps, had thy Birth enſtated thee in the ſame Wealth and Greatneſs, 
wouldſt thou have been at all better. 

This God foreſaw, and knew, in the ordering both of his and thy 
Condition: And which of the Two now, can we think, is the greate! 
Debtor to his Preventing Mercy ? Lordly Sins require Lordly Eſtates to 
ſupport them: And where Providence denies the latter, it cuts off all 
Temptation to the former, 

And thus I have thewn by particular Inſtances, what Cauſe Men have 


to acquieſce in, and ſubmit to the harſheſt Diſpenſations that Providence 
cna 
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meaſure out to them in this life; and with what Satisfa; 
Ä Gratitude, that ought to be endured, by which he Rs of 
Miſchiefs is prevented. The great Phyſician of Souls, ſometimes, cannot 
Cure without Cutting us. Sin has feſtred inwardly, and he mu launce 
the Impoſthume, to let out Death with the Suppuration. He who ties 
1 Mad-man's Hands, or takes away his Sword, loves his Perſon, while 
he diſarms his Frenzy, And whether by Health or Sickneſs, Honour or 
Diſgrace, Wealth or Poverty, Life or Death, Mercy is ſtill contriving, 


iting, and carrying on the Spiritual Good of all thoſe who love God 
and are loved by Him, a 8 


To whom therefore be rendred and aſcribed, as is moſt 3 
P raiſe, Might, Miajeſty, and Dominion, both now and for ever 
more. Amen, | : 
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1 JOHN III. 21. 


Beloved, if our Heart condemn us not, we have 
Confidence towards od. 


S nothing can be of more moment; ſo few things, 
doubileſs, are of more difficulty, than for Men 
to be rationally ſatisted about the eſtate of their 
Souls, with reterence to God, and the great Con- 
cerns of Eternity. In their Judgment about 
which, if they err finally, it is like a Man's miſ- 
ſing his Caſt when he throws Dice for his Life; 
His Being, his Happineſs, and all that he does, 

or Can enjoy in the World, is involved in the Error of one Throw. And 

therefore it may very well deſerve our beſt Skill and Care, to enquire in- 


to thole Rules, by which we may guide our Judgment in ſo weighty 
an 


— 


a 


an Affair, both with ſafety and ſucceſs. And this, I think, cannot be 
better done, than by ſeparating the falſe and fallacious, from the true 
and certain. For, if the Rule we judge by be uncertain, it is odds, but 
we ſhall judge wrong; and, if we mould judge right; yet it is not pro- 
perly Skill, but Chance; not a true Judgment, but a lucky Hit: Which 
certainly, the Eternal Intereſts of an Immortal Soul, are of much too 
high a Value to be left at the Mercy of. 

Firſt of all then: He who would paſs ſuch a Judgment upon hi; 
Condition, as ſhall be ratified in Heaven, and confirmed at that great 
Tribunal, from which there lies no Appeal, will find himſelf wofully 
deceived, if he judges of his /pzr:tual eſtate by any of theſe Four follow- 
ing Meaſures : As, 

1. The general eſteem of the World concerning bim. He, who owes 
his Piety to Fame and Hear-ſay, and the Evidences of hi Salvation to 

pular Voice and Opinion, builds his Houſe not only npon ihe Sand, 
LE (which is worſe) upon the Windz and writes the Deed, by 
which he holds his Eſtate upon the Face of a River, He makes a Bodily 
Eye the Judge of Things impoſſible to be ſeen; and Humour and 1g- 
norance (which the generality of Men both think and ſpeak by) the 
great Proofs of his Juſtification. But, ſurely, no Man has the &/ ate 
of bis Soul drawn upon hig Face, nor the Decree of his Election wrotc 
upon his Forehead, He who would know a Man throughly, muſt fol- 
low him into the Cloſet of his Heart; the Door of which is kept thut 
to all the World beſides, and the Inſpection of which is only the Pre- 
rogative of Omniſcience, 

The favourable opinion; and good word of Men (to ſome perſons eſ- 
pecially) comes oftentimes at a very eaſie rate; and, by a few demure 
Looks, and affected Whines, ſet off with ſome odd, devotional Poſtures 
and Grimaces, and ſuch other little Arts of Diſſimulation, cunning Men 
will doe Wonders, and Commence preſently Heroes for Sanctirty, Self- 
denial, and Sincerity, while within perhaps they are as Proud os Lucifer. 
as Covetous as Demas, as falſe as Judas; and, in the Whole Courie 
of _ Converſation, 4d, and are Aﬀed, not by Devotion, but 
Deſign. | : 
| So that, for ought I ſee, though the Maſical part of Judaiſm 
be aboliſhed amongſt Chriſtians, the Phariſaical part of it never will. 
A grave, ſtanch, skillfully managed Face, ſet upon a graſping, aſpiring 
Mind, having got many a fly Formaliſt the Reputation of a Primitive 
und ſevere Piety (forſooth) and made many ſuch Mountebanks paſs ad- 
mired, even for Saints upon Earth (as the Word 1s) who are like to be 
To no where elſe. | 

But a Man, who had never ſeen the ſtately outſide of a Tomb, or 
painted Sepulchre before, may very well be excuſed, if he takes it rather 
for the Repoſi tory of ſome rich Treaſure, than of a noyſom Corps; but 
ſhould he but once open and rake into it, though he could not ſee, 
he would quickly ſmell out, his miſtake. The greateſt part of the World 
is nothing but Appearance, nothing but ſhew and Surface; and many 
make it their Buſineſs, their Study and Concern, that it ſhould be ſo; 
who having for many years together deceived all about them, are at 


laſt willing to deceive themſelves too; and, by a long, immemorial 


Practice, and (as it were) Preſcription of an aged, thorough-paced Hy- 
pocriſie, come at length to believe that fora Reality, which, at the firlt 
Practice of it, they themſelves knew to be a Cheat, But, if Men 
love to be deceived, and fooled about ſo great an Intereſt as that of their 
ſviritual Eftate, it muſt be confeſſed, that they cannot take a ſurer, and 
more effetual Courſe to be ſo, than by taking their Neighbour's _ 
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for that, which can be known to them only from their own Hearts, For, 
certainly it is not more abſurd to undertake to tell the Name of an un- 
known perſon by bis looks, than to Vouch a Man's S$aintſhip from the Vogue 
of the World, founded upon his External Behaviour. 

2. The Judgment of any Caſuiſt or Learned Divine, concerning the 
Eſtate of a Man's Soul, is not ſufficient to give him Confidence towards 
God. And the Reaſon is, becauſe no Learning whatſoever can give a 
Man the Knowledge of another's Heart, Beſides, that it is more than 
poſſible that the moſt profound, and experienced Caſuiſt in the World, 
may miſtake in his Judgment of a Man's ſpiritual Condition; and, if 
he does judge right, yet the Man cannot be ſure that he will declare 
that Judgment ſincerely and impartially, (the greateſt Glerks being not 
always the honeſteſt, any more than the wiſeſt Men,) but may purpoſely 

ſooth a Man up for Hope or Fear, or the Service of ſome ſiniſter Intereſt, 
and ſo ſhew him the Face of a toul Soul in a flattering Glaſs : Conſider- 
ing how much the raiſing in ſome Men a falſe Hope of another World, 
may, with others, ſerve a real Intereſt in #h1s, 

There is a Generation of Men, who have framed their Caſuiſtical Di. 
vinity to a perfect Compliance with all the corrupt Affections of a Man', 
Nature; and by that new-invented Engine of the Doctrine of Probabili. 
ty, will undertake to warrant, and quiet the Sinner's Conſcience in the 
Commiſſion of any Sin whatſoever, provided there be but the Opinion of 
one Learned Man to vouch it. For this, they ſay, is a ſufficient Ground 
for the Conſcience of any unlearned Perſon to rely, and to act upon, 
So that if but one Doctor aſſerts, that I may lawfully kill a Man, to pre- 
vent a Box on the Ear, or a Calumny, by which he would otherwiſe 
aſperſe my good Name, I may, with a good Conſcience, do it; nay, I 
may ſafely reſt upon this one Caſuiſt's Judgment, though thouſands, as 
learned as himſelf; yea, and the expreſs Law of God beſides, affirm the 
quite contrary. But theſe Spiritual Engineers know well enough, how 
to deal with any Commandment, either by Taking, or Expounding it, 
away, at their pleaſure. BT og: 

Such an Aſcendant have theſe Romiſh Caſuiſts over Scripture, Reaſon, 
and Morality, much like what is ſaid of the ſtupid, modern Fews, that 
they have ſubdued their Senſe and Reaſon to ſuch a ſottiſh Servitude to 
their Rabbies, as to hold, That in cafe two Rabbzes ſhould happen to con- 
tradict one another, they were yet bound to believe the contradictory 
Aſlertions of both to be equally certain, and equally the Word of God: 
Such an Iron-digeſting Faith have they, and ſuch pity it is, that there 
ſhould be no ſuch thing in Judaiſm as Tranſubſtantiation to employ it 

upon, | 

But, as for theſe Caſuiſts, whom I have been ſpeaking of; if the Judg- 
ment of ove Doctor may authorize the Practice of any Action, I believe, 
it will be hard to find any ſort or degree of Villainy, which the Corrup- 
tion of Man's Nature is capable of committing, which ſhall not meet 
with a Defence. And of this, I could give ſuch an Inſtance from ſome- 
thing wrote by a certain Prelate of theirs, Cardinal and Arch-Biſhop of 
Beneventum, as were enough, not only to aſtoniſh all Pious Ears, but al- 

moſt to unconſecrate the very Church I ſpeak in. 

But the Truth is, the Way, by which theſe Romiſh Caſuiſts ſpeak 
Peace to the Conſciences of Men, is either by teaching them, that many 
Actions, are not Sins, Which yet really are ſo; or, by ſuggeſting ſome- 
thing to them, which ſhall ſatisfie their Minds, notwithſtanding a 
known, actual, avowed Continuance in their Sins: Such as are their 

Pardons and Indulgences, and giving Men a ſhare in the Saint, Merits, 
out of the Common Bank and Treaſury of the Church, which the Pope 


has 
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has the ſole cuſtody and diſpoſal of, and is never kept ſbut to ſuch as 
come with an open hand, So that according to theſe New Evangeli/ts 
well may we pronounce, Bleſſed are the Rich, for theirs is the King dom, 
of Heaven. Bur Goddeliver the World from ſuch Guides, or rather ſuch 
Huckſters of Souls, the very ſhame of Religion, and the ſhameleſs Subyer- 
ters of Morality, And, it is really matter both of Wonder and Indig- 
nation, that ſuch Im oſtors ſhould atall concern themſelves about Rules 
or Directions of Cenſcience, who ſeem to have no Conſciences to apply 
them to. | 

3. The Abſolution, pronounced by a Prieſt, whether Papiſt or Proteſtant, 
is not a certain, infalliable Ground, to give the Perſon, ſo abſolved, 
confidence towards God: And the Reaſon is, Becauſe if Ahſolut ion, as 
ſuch, could of it ſelf ſecure a Man, as to the Eſtate of his Soul, then 
it would tollow, That every Perſon, ſo abſolved, ſhould, by virtue there- 
of, be, zpſo facto, put into ſuch a Condition of ſafety, which is not. 
imaginable, : 66 

For the Abſolution pronounced muſt be either Conditional, as run- 
ning upon the Conditions of Faith and Repentance; and then, if thoſe 
Conditions are not found in the Perſon, ſo abſolved, it is but a Seal 
to a Blank, and ſo a meer Nullity to him. Or, the Abſolution muſt be 
pronounced in Terms abſolute, and unconditional: And if fo, then the 
laid Abſolution becomes valid and effectual, either by virtue of the State 
of the Perſon; to whom was pronounced, as being a true Penitent, 
or by virtue of the Opus Operatum or bare Action it ſelf of the Prieſt 
Abſolving him. If it receives its Validity from the former; then it is 
clear, That although it runs in Forms Abſolute, yet it is indeed Condi- 
tional, as depending upon the Qualification of the Perſon, to whom 
it is pronounced; Who therefore owes the Remiſſion of his Sins; 
not properly to the Przeſt's Abſolution, but to. his own Repentance, 
which made that Abſolution effectual, and would undoubtedly have 
ſaved him, though the Prieſt had never Abſolved him. 

But if it be aſſerted that the very 4A#ion of the Prieſt abſolving 
bim has of it ſelf this Virtue; then we muſt grant alſo, that it is 
in the Prieſt's power to ſave a Man, who never repented, nor did 
one good Work in all his life; foraſmuch as it is in his Power to per- 
form this Act ion upon him in full Form, and with full Intention to 
abſol ve him. But the horrible Abſurdity, Blaſphemy, and Impiety of 
this Aſſertion, ſufficiently proclaims its Falſity without any farther 
Confutation, - | | 53 

In a word, if a Man be a Penitent, his Repentance ſtamps his Ab- 
ſolution effectual. If not, let the Prieſt repeat the ſame Abſolut ion to 
him Ten thouſand times; yet for all his being Ahſolved in this World, 
God will condemn him in the other. And conſequently, he who places 
his Salvation upon this Ground, will find himſef like an impriſoned 
and condemned Malefattor, who in the Night dreams chat he is releaſed, 
but in the Morning finds himſelf led to the Gallows. 

4hly, and Laſtly, No Advantages from External Church Memberſhip, 
& Profeſſion of the true Religion, can of themſelves give a Man Conti- 
dence towards God: And yet perhaps there is hardly any one Thing 
in the World, which Men, in all Ages, have generally more cheated 
themſelves with. The Jews were an Eminent Inſtance of this. Who, 
becauſe they were the Sous of Abraham, as it is readily acknowledged 
by our Saviour, John 8. 37. And becauſe they were entruſted with the Or- 
racles of God, Rom. 3. 2. Together with the Covenants and the Promiſes, 

om. 9. 4. That is, in other Words, Becauſe they were the True Ghurch,and 
Profeflors of the True Religion (while all the World, about them, lay 
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wallowing in Ignorance, Heatheniſm and Idolatry) they concluded from 
hence, that God was ſo fond of them, that notwithſtanding all their 
Villanies and Immoralities, they were ſtill the Darlings of Heaven, ang 
the only Heirs Apparent of Salvation. They thought (it ſeems) God and 
themſelves linked together in ſo faſt, but withal ſo ſtrange a Covenant, 
that although they never performed their part of it, God was yet boung 
to make good every Tittle of his. 

And this made John the Baptiſt ſet himſelf with ſo much Acrimony 
and Indignation, to bale this Senſeleſs, Arrogant Conceit of theirs, 
which made them huff at the Doctrine of Repentance, as a Thing beloy 
them, and not at all belonging to them; In Matth. 3. v. 9. Think not 
(ſays he) to ſay within your ſelves, we have Abraham to our Father, This 
he knew lay deep in their Hearts, and was (till in their Mouths, and 
kept them Inſolent and Impenitent under Sins of the higheſt and moſt 
clamorous Guilt z thouzh our Saviour himſelf alſo, not long after this, 
aiſured them that they were of a very different Stock, and Parentage 
from that, which they boaſted of; and that whoſoever was their Fs. 
ther upon the Natural Account, the Devil was certainly ſo upon a 
Moral. | 

In like manner, how vainly do the Romaniſts pride, and value them. 
ſelves upon the Name of Catholicks, of the Gatholick Religion, and 
of the Catholick Church? Though a Title no more applicable to the 
Church of Rome, than a Man's Finger, when it is ſwelled and putre- 
fied, can be called his whole Body: A Church which allows Salvation to 
none without it, nor awards Damnation to almoſt any within it. And 
therefore, as the former Empty Plea ſerved the ſottiſn Jews; ſo, no 
wonder, if this equally ſerves theſe, to put them into a Fool's Paradiſe, 
by feeding their Hopes, without changing their Lives; and as an Ex- 
cellent Expedient, firſt to aſſure them of Heaven, and then to bring 
them eaſily to it; and ſo in a word, to ſave both heir Souls, and their 
Sinus too. 

And to ſhew, how the ſame Cheat runs through all Profeſſions, though 
not in the ſame Dreſs; in one are more powerfully, and groſſly under 
it, than another Sort of Men, who, on the Contrary, place their whole 
Acceptance with God, and indeed, their whole Religion, upon a Mighty Zeal 
(or rather out-cry) againſt Popery and Superſtition; verbally, indeed, ut- 
tered againſt the Church of Rome, but really againſt the Church of England, 
To which Sort of Perſons I ſhall ſay no more but this, (and that in 
the Spirit of Truth and 1 namely; That Zeal and Noiſe 
againſt Popery, and real Services for zt, are no ſuch inconſiſtent Things, 
as ſome may imagine; indeed no more than Inve#:ives againſt Papiſis, 
and folemn Addreſſes of Thanks to them, for that very Thing, by which 
they would have brought in Popery upon us. And if thoſe of the 
Separation do not ye know ſo much, (thanks to them for it) we of the 
Church of England do; and ſo may they themſelves too; in due 
time. I ſpeak not this by way of Sarcaſm, to reproach them, (I leave 
that to their own Conſciences, which will do it more effectually) but 
by way of Charity to warn them: For let them be aſſured, that this 
whole Scene and Practice of theirs, is as really Superſtition, and as falſe 
a Bottom to reſt their Souls upon, as either the Jews alledging Abra- 
ham for their Father, while the Devil claimed them for his Children; 
or the Papiſts relying upon their Indulgences, their Saints, Merits, and 
Supererozations, and ſuch other Fopperies, as can never ſettle, nor indeed 
ſo much as reach, the Conſcience; and much leſs recommend it to t 
Fudge, whois not to be flamm'd off with Words and Phraſes, and Nzmes, 


though taken out of the Scripture it felf, 1 
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Nay, and I ſhall proceed yet farther. It is not a Man's being of the 
Church of England it ſelf (though undoubtedly the pureſt and beſt re- 
formed Church in the World; indeed ſo well reformed, that it will 
be found a much eaſier Work to alter, than to better its Conſtitution ; ) 
I fay, it is not a Man's being even of this Excellent Church, which can 
of it ſelf clear Accounts between God and his Conſcience, Since bare 
Communion with a good Church, can never alone make a good Man: 
For, if it could, I am ſure we ſhould have no bad ones in ours; and 
much leſs ſuch as would betray it. 

So that we ſ2e here, that it is but too manifeſt, that Men of all 

Churches, and Perſuaſions, are ſtrangely apt to flatter, and deceive 
themſelves with what they believe, and what they profeſs; and if we 
throughly conſider the Matter, we ihall find the Fallacy to lie in this. 
That thoſe Religious Inſtitutions, which God deſigned only for Means, 
Helps, and Advantages, to promote and further Men in the Practice 
of Holineſs, they look upon rather, as a Privilege to ſerve them in- 
ftead of it, and really to commute for it. This is the very Caſe, and 
a fatal Self-impoſture it is certainly, and ſuch an one as defeats the 
Deſign, and deſtroys the Force of all Religion. 

And thus, I have ſhewn four ſeveral uncertain, and deceitful Rules, 
which Men are prone to judge of their Spiritual Eſtate by. 

But now, have we any better or more certain, to ſubſtitute, and 
recommend in the Room of them 2 Why, yes; it we believe the 
Apoſtle, a Man's own Heart or Conſcience is that, Which, above all 
other Things, 1s able to give him Confidence towards God, And the 
Reaſon 1s, becauſe the Heart knows that by it ſelf, which nothing in 
the World beſides, can give it any Knowledge of; and without the 
Knowledge of which, it can have no Foundation to build any true 
Contidence upon. Conſcience, under God, is the only competent 
Judge of what the Soul has done, and what it has not done; what 
Guilt it has contracted, and what it has not; as it is in 1 Corinth. 2. 
Il. What Man knoweth the Things of a Man, ſave the Spirit of Man, 
which is in him? Conſcience is its own Counſellor, the ſole Maſter 
of its own Secrets: And it is the privilege of our Nature, that every 
Man ſhould keep the Key of his own Breaſt, | | 

Now for the farther Proſecution of the Words, I ſhall do theſe four Things. 

I. I thall ſhew, how the Heart or Conſcience ought to be informed, 
in order to its founding in us a rational Confidence towards God. 

II. I ſhall ſhew, how and by what means we may get it thus informed, 
and afterwards preſerve and keep it ſo. | 

III. I ſhall ſhew Whence it is that the Teſtimony of Conſcience thus 
informed comes to be ſo Authentick, and ſo much to be relied upon: And, 

IV. And Laſtly, I ſhall aſſign ſome particular Caſes or Inſtances, in which 
tie Confidence ſuggeſted by it, does moſt eminently ſhew and exert it ſelf. 
I. And firſt for the Firſt of theſe, How the Heart or Conſcience, &c. It 
s certain, that no Man can have any ſuch Confidence towards God, only 
becauſe his Heart tells him a Lye; and that it may do ſo, is altogether 
as certain. For here is the Erroneous, as well as the rightly informed 
Conſcience z and if the Conſcience happens to be deluded, and thereup- 
on to give falſe Direct ions to the Will, ſo that by Virtue of thoſe Dzre- 

ons, it is betrayed into a Courſe of Sin: Sin does not therefore ceaſe to 

e Sin, becauſe a Man committed it Conſcientiouſly. If Conſcience comes 
to be perverted ſo far, as to bring a Man under a Perſuaſion, that it is 
either Lawful, or his Duty, to re/*jt the Magiſtrate, to ſei xe upon his Neigh- 
2 juſt Rights, or Eſtate, to worſhip Stocks and Stones, or to He, equi vo- 
ate, and the like, this will not ab/ulve him before God; fince Errour, 
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the Soul. It muſt proceed by the Two grand Rules of Kight Reaſon and 


when it reports any Thing diſſonant to theſe, it obliges no more than the 
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which is in it felf Evil, can never make another Thing Good. He who 
does an unwarrantable Action, through a falſe Information, which Info- 
mation he ought not to have believed, cannot in Reaſon make the Gil. 
of one Sin, the Excuſe of another . - | : 
Conſcience therefore muſt be rightly informed, before the Teſtimony of 
it can be Authentick, in what it pronounces concerning the Eſtate gf 


Scripture z theſe are the Compaſs which it muſt ſteer by. For Conſci. 
ence comes formally to oblige, only as it is the Meſſenger of the Mind of 
God to the Soul of Man; which he has revealed to him, partly by the Im- 
preſſion of certain Notions, and Maxims upon the Practical Underſtan. 
ding, and partly by the declared Oracles of his Word. So far therefore 
as Conſcience reports any Thing agreeable to, or deducible from theſe, it 
is to be hearkened to, as the Great Conveyerof Truth to the Soul, but 


Fal hood reported by it. | 

But ſince there is none who follows an Erroneous Conſcience, but does 
ſo, becauſe he thinks it true, and moreover thinks it true, becauſe he is 
perſuaded, that it proceeds according to the Two forementioned Rules 
of Scripture and Right Reaſon, how thall a Man be able to fatisfie him- 
ſelf, when his Conſcience is r:ghtly informed, and when poſſeſſed with ay 
Errour? For to affirm, that the Sentence paſled by a rightly informed Con- 
ſcience, gives a Man a rational Confidence towards God; but in the mean 
time, not to aſſign any means poſſible, by which he may know when 
his Conſcience is thus r:ghtly informed, and when not, it muſt equally 
bereave him of ſuch a Confidence, as placing the Cndition upon 
which it depends wholly out of his Knowledge, , 

Here therefore is the Knot, here the Difficulty, how to ſtate ſome 
Rule of Certainty, by which Infallibly to diſtinguiſh when the Con- 
ſcience is right, and to be relied upon; When erroneous, and to be diſtruſted, 
in the Teſtimony it gives about the Sincerity, and Safety of a Man's 
ſpiritual Condition, 

For the Reſolution of which, I anſwer, That it is not neceſſary for a 
Man to be aſſured of the Rightneſs of his Conſcience, by ſuch an infal- 
[ible Gertainty of Perſuaſiion, as amounts to the Clearneſs of a Demon- 
ſtration; but it is ſufficient, if he knows it upon Grounds of ſuch a con- 
vincing Probability, as ſhall exclude all rational Grounds of doubting 
of it. For, I cannot think, that the Confidence, here ſpoken of riſes fo 
high as to Aſſurance, And the Reaſon is, becauſe it is manifeſtly ſuch 
a Confidence, as is common to all ſincere Chriſtians, Which yet, Ji. 


The Truth is, the Word in the Original, which is fi, ſignifies 
properly Freedom or Boldneſs of Speech ; though the Latin Tranſlation ren- 
ders it by Fiducia, and ſo correſponds with the Engliſh, which renders 
it Confidence, But whether Fiducia, or Confidence reaches the full 
Senſe of bi, may very well be diſputed. However it is certain, 
that neither the Word in the Original, nor yet in the Tranſlation, im- 
ports Aſſurance, For Freedom, or Boldneſs of Speech, I am ſure, doe: 
not; and Fiducia, or Confidence, ſignifies only a Man's being actually 
perſwaded of a Thing, upon better Arguments for it, than any that 
he can ſee againſt it; which he may very well be, and yet not 4ſurc- 
Ol it. : 

From all which I conclude; That the Confidence, here mentioned in 
the Text, amounts to no more, than a Rational well grounded Hezc: 


Such an one, as the Apoſtle tells us, in Rom. 5. 5. Maketh not 3 
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And upon theſe Terms, I affirm, That ſuch a Conſcience, as has imploy- 
ed the Utmoſt of its Ability to give it ſelf the — Information, 2 
cleareſt Knowledge of its Duty, that it can, is a Rational Ground for a 
Man to build ſuch a Hope upon; and, conſequently, for him to confide in. 

There is an innate Light in every Man, diſcovering to him the firſt 
Lines of Duty, in the common Notions of Good and Evil; which by 
Cultivation, and Improvement, may be advanced to higher, and brighter 
Diſcoveries. And from hence it is, that the Schoolmen, and Moraliſts, 
admit not of any Ignorantia Juris, ſpeaking of Natural Moral Right, to 
give excuſe to Sin. Since all ſuch Ignorance is voluntary, and therefore 
culpable; foraſmuch as it was in every Man's Power to have prevented 
it, by a due Improvement of the Light of Nature, and the Seeds of Moral 
Honeſty ſown in his Heart, 

If it be here demanded, Whether a Man may not remain ignorant of 
his Duty, after he has uſed the utmoſt means to inform himſelf of it? x 
anſwer, That ſo much of Duty as is abſolutely neceiiary to ſave him, he 
ſhall upon the uſe of ſuch a Courſe come to know; and that which he 
continues ignorant of, having done the utmoſt lying in his Power, that 
he might not be ignorant of it, ſhall never damn him. Which Aſſertion 
is proved thus: The Goſpel damns no body for being ignorant of that 
which he is not obliged to know; but that, which upon the Improve- 
ment of a Man's utmoſt Power, he cannot know, he is not obliged to 
know); for that otherwiſe he would be obliged to an Impoſſibility; 
fince that which is out of the Compaſs of any Man's Power, is to that 
Man Im poſſi ble. 

He therefore who exerts all the Powers, and Faculties of his Soul, and 
plies all Means and Opportunities in the Search of Truth, which God 
has vouchſafed him, may reſt upon the Judgment of his Conſcience ſo 
informed, as a Warrantable Guide of thoſe Actions, which he muſt ac- 
count to God for. And if by following ſuch a Guide, he falls into the 
Ditch, the Dutch (hall never drown him, or if it ſhould, the Man periſhes 
not by his Sin, but by his Mzisfortune. In a Word, he who endeavours 
to know the utmoſt of his Duty, that he can, and practiſes the utmoſt 
that he knows, has the Equity and Goodneſs of the great God to ſtand 
as a mighty Wall, or Rampart between him and Damnation, for any 
Errours or Infirmities, which the Fraiity of his Condition has invincibly, 
and therefore inculpably expoſed him to. 

And if a Conſcience thus qualified, and informed, be not the Mea- 
ſure, by which a Man may take a true Eſtimate of his Abſolution, be- 
fore the Tribunal of God, all the Underitanding of humane Nature, 
cannot find out any Ground for the Sinner to pitch the Sole of his Foot 
upon, or reſt his Conſcience with any Aſſurance, but is left in the 
Plunge of Infinite Doubts, and Uncertainties, Suſpicions, and Miſgiv- 
ings, both as to the Meaſures of his preſent Duty, and the final Iſſues of 
his future Reward. | | 

Let this Conclu/ion therefore ſtand as the firm Reſult of the foregoing 
Diſcourſe, and the Foundation of what is to follow; That ſuch a Con- 
ſcience, as has not been wanting to it ſelf, in endeavouring to get the 
utmoſt, and cleareſt Information about the Will of God, that its Power, 
Advantages, and Opportunities could afford it, is that Internal Fudge, 
whoſe Abſolution is a Rational, and ſure Ground of Confidence towards God: 
And ſo 1 paſs to the ſecond Thing propoſed. Which is to ſhew, How, 
and by what Means, we may get our Heart or Conſcieuce thus informed, and 
afterwards preſerve and keep it ſo. 

In order to which amongſt many Things, that might be alledged as 
highly uſeful, and conducing to this great Work. I ſhall inſiſt upon 
theſe Four : As, Kkkk 1. Let 
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1. Let a Man carefully attend to the Voice of his Reaſon, and all the 
Dictates of Natural Morality; ſo as by no means, to do any thing con. 
trary to them, For though Reaſon 1s not to be relied upon, as a Guide 


univerſally ſufficient to direct us what to do; yet it is generally 79 be ye. 


lied upon, and obeyed, where it tells us, what we are not to do, It is 
indeed, but a weak, and diminutive Light, compared to Revelation , 
but it ought to be no diſparagement to a Star, that it is not a Sun, Ne. 


vertheleſs, as weak, and as ſmall as it is, it is a Light always at hand, 


and though encloſed (as it were) in a dark Lanthorn, may yet be of ſin- 
gular uſe to prevent many a foul Step, and to keep us from many a danger. 
ous Fall, And every Man brings ſuch a Degree of this Light into the 
World with him; that though it cannot bring him to Heaven; yet, if he 
be true to it, it will carry him a great way; indeed ſo far, that if he 
follows it faithfully, I doubt not, but he ſhall meet with another Light, 
which ſhall carry him quite through. 

How far it may be improved, 1s evident from that high and refined 
Morality, which ſhined forth both in the Lives, and Writings of ſome 
of the Ancient Heathens, who yet had no other Light but this, both to 
live, and to write by. For how great a Man in virtue was Cato; 
of whom the Hiſtorian gives this glorious Character; Eſſe quam videri 
bonus malebat? And of what an impregnable Integrity was Fabricius; 
of whom it was ſaid, that a Man might as well attempt to turn the 
Sun out of his Gourſe, as to bring Fabricius to do a baſe, or a diſhoneſt 
Action? And then for their Writings; what admirable Things occur 
in the Remains of Pythagoras, and the Books of Plato, and of ſeveral 
other Philoſophers ? ſhort, I confeſs, of the Rules of Chriſtianity, but 
generally above the Lives of Chriſtians. 

Which being ſo, ought not the Light of Reaſon to be look'd upon by 
us as a Rich, and a Noble Talent, and ſuch an one as we muſt account 
to God for? For it is certainly from him. It is a Ray of Divinity darted 
into the Soul, I: is the Candle of the Lord (as Solomon calls it) and God 
never lights us up a Candle either to put out, or to ſleep by. If it be made 
conſcious to a Work of Darkneſs, it will not fail to diſcover, and reprove 
it; and therefore the checks of it are to be revered, as the Echo of a Voice 
from Heaven; for, whatſoever Conſcience binds here on Earth, will be cer- 
tainly bound there too; and it were a great Vanity, to hope, or imagine, 
that either Law or Goſpel will abſolve, what Natural Conſcience con- 
demns, No Man ever yet offended his own Conſcience, but firſt, or laſt, 
it was revenged upon him for it. So that it will concern a Man, to treat 
this great Principle awfully, and warily, by ſtill obſerving what it com- 
mands, but eſpecially what it forbids: And, if he would have it always 
a faithful, and ſincere Monitor to him, let him be ſure never to turn a 
deaf Ear to it; for not to hear it, is the Way to fleuce it. Let him ſtrict- 
ly obſerve the firſt Strings, and Intimations; the firſt Hints and Whiſ— 


pers of Good and Evil, that paſs in his Heart; and this will keep Con- 


ſcience ſo quick and vigilant, and ready to give a Man true Alarms, upon 


the leaſt Approach of his ſpiritual Enemy, that he ſhall be hardly capa- 
ble of a great Surprize. | 


On the contrary, if a Man accuſtoms himſelf to Slight, or paſs over 


theſe firſt Motions to Good, or Shrinkings of his Conſcience from Evil, 


which Originally are as Natural to the Heart of Man, as the Appetites of 
Hunger and Thirſt are to the Stomach; Conſcience will by Degrees grow 
dull, and unconcerned; and, from not /py;ng out Motes, come at length 
to over-look Beams; from Careleſneſs it ſhall fall into a Slumber, and 
from a Slumber it hall ſettle into a deep, and long Sleep; till, at laſt, 
perhaps it ſleeps it ſelf into a Lethargy, and that ſuch an one, that no- 


thing 
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thing but Hell, and Judgment ſhall be able to awaken it. For long 
diſuſe of any thing made for Action, will in time take away the very 
ue of it. As J have read of one, who having for a Diſguiſe, kept one 

of his Eyes a long time covered; when he took off the Covering, found 
his Eye indeed where 1t was, but his Sight was gone. He who would 
keep his Conſcience awake, muſt be careful to keep it ſtirring. 

2, Let a Man be very tender, and regardful of every pious Motion, 
and Suggeſtion made by the Spirit of God to his Heart, 1 do not here- 
by go about to eſtabliſh Enthuſzaſm, or ſuch phantaſtick Pretences of 
Intercourſe with God, as Papiſts and Fanaticks (who in moſt Things 
copy from one another, as well as rail at one another) do uſually boaſt 
of, But certainly, if the Evil Spirit may, and often does ſuggeſt wicked 
and vile Thoughts to the Minds of Men; as all do, and muſt grant, 
and is ſufficiently proved from the Devil's putting it into the Heart of 
Judas, to betray Chriſt, John 13. 2. And his filing the Heart of Anani ag, 
to lye to the Holy Ghoſt, Acts 5. 3. It cannot after this, with any Colour 
of Reaſon be doubted, but that the Holy Spirit of God, whoſe Power 
and Influence to Good is much greater, than that of the wicked Spirit 
to Evil, does frequently inject into, and imprint upon the Soul many 
bleſſed Motions, and Impulſes to Duty, and many powerful Avocati- 
ons from Sin, So that a Man thall not only (as the Prophet ſays) hear 
a Voice behind him, but allo a Voice within him, telling him which way 
he ought to go. FE | 

For doubtleſs there is ſomething more in thoſe Expreſſions of being led 


by the Spirit, and being taught by the Spirit, and the like, than mere Tropez 


and Metaphors ; and nothing leſs is, or can be imported by them, than 
that God ſometimes ſpeaks to, and converſes with the Hearts of Men, im- 
mediately by himſelf: And, happy thoſe, who by thus hearing him 
ſpeak in a ſtill Voice, ſhall prevent his ſpeaking to them in Thunder. 

But you will here ask, perhaps, how we thall diſtinguiſh in ſuch Motions, 
which of them proceed immediately from the Spirit of God, and which from 
the Conſcience? In anſwer to which, I muſt confeſs, that I know no certain 
Mark of Diſcrimination, to diſtinguiſh them by , ſave only in general, that 
ſuch as proceed immediately from God, uſe to ſtrike the Mind ſud- 
denly, and very powerfully. But then I add alſo, that as the Know- 
ledge of this, in Point of Speculation, is ſo nice and difficult, ſo (thanks 
be to God) in Point of Practice 1t 1s not neceſſary. But let a Man uni- 
verſally obſerve, and obey every good Motion riſing in his Heart, know- 
ing that every ſuch Motion proceeds from God, either mediately, or 
immediately; and that, whether God ſpeaks immediately by himſelf 
to the Conſcience, or mediatel) by the Conſcience to the Soul, 
the Authority is the ſame in both, and the Contempt of either is 
Rebellion. 

Now the Thing which I drive at, under this Head of Diſcourſe, is 
to ſhew, That as God 1s ſometimes pleaſed to addreſs himſelf, in this 
Manner to the Hearts of Men ; ſo, if the Heart will receive, and anſwer 
ſuch Motions, by a ready and obſequious Compliance with them, there 
is no doubt, but they will both return more frequently, and ſtill more 
and more powerfully, till at length they produce ſuch à Degree of Light 
in the Conſcience, as ſhall give a Man, boch a clear Sight of his Duty, 
and a certain Judgment of his Condition. 

On the contrary, as all Reſiſtance whatſoever of the Dictates of Con- 
ſcience, even in the Way of Natural Efficiency brings a kind of Hardneſs 
and Stupefact ion upon it; fo the Reſiſtance of theſe peculiar Suggeſtions 
of the Spirit, will cauſe in it alſo a Judicial Hardneſs, which is yet 
worſe than the other: So that God ſhall withdraw from ſuch an Heart, 
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and the Soirit being grieved ſhall depart, and theſe bleſſed Motion; ſhall 
ceaſe, and affect, and viſit it no more. The Conſequence of which is 
very terrible; as rendring a Man paſt feeling. And then the leſs he feels 
in this World ; the more he ſhall be ſure to feel in the next. Bur, 

3. Becauſe the Light of Natural Conſcience, is in many Things defe. 
ive, and dim, and the Internal Voice of God's Spirit, not always diſtin. 
guiſhable, above all, let a Man attend to the Mind of God, uttered in 
his Revealed Word, I ſay, his Revealed Word. By which, I do not 
mean, that Myſterious, Extraordinary, (and of late, ſo much ſtudied) 
Book called the Revelation, and which perhaps the more it is ſtudied, the 
leſs tis underſtood, as generally either finding a Man crack'd, or makin 
him ſo ; but I mean thoſe other Writings of the Prophets and Apoſtle, 
which exhibit to us a plain, ſure, perfect, and intelligible Rule; a Rule 
that will neither fail, nor diſtract ſuch as make uſe of it. A Rule to 
judge of the two former Rules by? For nothing that contradicts the Re. 
vealed Word of God, is either the Voice of Right Reaſon or of the Spirit 
of God; nor is it poſſible, that it ſhould be ſo, without God's contradicting 
himſelf. | | 

And therefore we ſee, what high Elogies are given to the Written Word, 
by the inſpired Pen- men of both Teſtaments, It giveth Underſtanding ty 
the ſimple, ſays David, in Pſalm 119. 130. And that, you will ſay, is no 
ſuch eafie Matter to do. 

It is able to make the Man of God perfect, (ſays St. Paul) 2 Tim. 3. 17. 
It is quicł and powerful, and ſharpeer than any Two-edged Sword, piercing e- 
ven to the dividing aſunder of the Soul and Spirit; and is a Diſcerner of 
the Thoughts and Intents of the Heart, Heb. 4. 12, Now what a Force 
and fulneſs, what a Vigour and Emphaſis is there in all theſe Expreſſi 
ons ! Enough (one would think) to recommend and endear the Scrip- 
tures, even to the Papiſts themſelves. For if (as the Text lays) They give 
Underſtanding to the ſimple; I know none more concerned to read and 
ſtudy them, than their Popes, y 

Wherefore ſince the Light, and Energy of the Written Word is ſo 
mighty, let a Man bring and hold his Conſcience to this ſteady Rule: 
The unalterable Rectitude of which, will infallibly diſcover the Red, 
tude, or Obliquity, of whatſoever it is applied to. We ſhall find it a 
Rule, both to inſtru& us what to do, and to aſſure us in what we hare 
done. For though Natural Conſcience ought to be liſtned to, yet it is Re- 
vel ation alone, that is to be relied upon: As we may obſerve in the 
Works of Art, a Judicious Artiſt will indeed »/e his Eye, but he will tr 
only to his Rule. 

There is not any one Action whaſoever, which a Man ought to do, or 
to forbear, but the Scripture will give him a clear Precept, or Prohibi- 
tion for it, 

So that if a Man will commit ſuch Rules to his Memory, and ſtock 
his Mind with Portions of Scripture anſwerable to all the Heads of 
Duty and Practice, his Conſcience can never be at a Loſs, either for 
a Direction of his Actions, or an Anſwer to a Temptation: It was the 
very Courſe which our Saviour himſelf took, when the Devil plied 
him with Temptation upon Temptation. Still he had a ſuitable Scrip- 
ture ready to repel and battle them all, one after another: Every per- 
tinent Text urged home, being a dire& Stab to a Temptation. 

Let a Man therefore conſider, and recount with himſelf the ſeveral Du- 
ties and Virtues of a Chriſtian ; ſuch as Temperance, Meekneſs, Chart), 
Purity of Heart, Pardoning of Enemies, Patience: (I had almoſt ſaid, Pa- 

ſive Obedience too, but that ſuch old faſhioned Chriſtianity ſeems 4s 


much out of Date with ſome, as Chrifts Divinity, and Satisfaction.) 1 ay 
. | E 
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let a Man conſider theſe, and the like Virtues, together with the con- 
trary Sins and Vices, that do oppoſe them; and then, as out of a full 
Armory, or Magazine, let him furniſh his Conſcience with Texts of 
Scripture, particularly enjoining the one, and forbidding, or threatning 
the other. And yet I do not ſay, that he ſhould ſtuff his Mind like the 
Margent of ſome Authors, with Chapter and Verſe heaped together, at 
all Adventures; but only that he ſhould fortifie it with ſome few Texts, 


which are home, and appoſite to his Caſe. And a Conſcience thus ſup- 


plied, will be like a Man armed at all Points; and always ready either to 
receive, or to attack his Enemy. Otherwiſe it is not a Man's having Arms 
in his houſe; no, nor yet his having Courage, and Skill to uſe them; 
but it is his having them ſtill about him, which muſt both ſecure him 
ſrom being ſet upon, and defend him when he is. 

Accordingly, Men muſt know, that without taking the foremention- 
ed Courſe, all that they do in this Matter, is but loft Labour; and that 
they read the Scriptures to as little purpoſe, as ſome uſe to quote them; 
Much Reading being like much Eating, wholly uſeleſs without Digeſti- 
on; and it is impoſſible for a Man to digeſt his Meat, without 16 re- 
taining it. 

Till Men get what they read into their Minds, and fix it in their Me- 
mories, they keep their Religion as they uſe to do their Bibles, only in 
their Cloſet, or carry it in their Pocket; and that, you may imagine, muſt 
improve and affe& the Soul, juſt as much as a Man's having plenty of 
Proviſion only in his Stores, will nourith and ſupport his Body. When 
Men forget the Word heard, or read by them, the Devil is ſaid tofleal it 
out of their Hearts, Luke 8. 12, . And for this Cauſe, we do with as 
much Reaſon, as Propriety of Speech, call the Committing of a Thing to 
memory, the getting it by heart, For it is the Memory, that muſt tranſ- 
mit it to the Heart; and it is in vain to expect, that the Heart ſhould 
keep its hold of any Truth, when the Memory has let it go. | 

4. The Fourth and Laſt way, that I thall mention, for the getting of the 
Conſcience rightly informed, and afterwards keeping it ſo, is frequently 
and impartially to accompt with it. It is with a Man and his Con ſci- 
ence, as with one Man, and another; amongſt whom we uſe to ſay, 
that Even Reckoning makes laſting Friends ; and the way to make Rec- 
konings even, I am ſure, is to make them often. Delays in Accompts 
ae always ſuſpicious; and bad enough in themſelves, but commonly 
much worſe in their Cauſe, For, to deferr an Accompt, is the ready 
way to perplex it; and when it comes to be perplexed, and intricate, no 
Man, either as to his Temporal or Spiritual Eſtate, can know of himſelf 
what he is, or what he has, or upon what bottom he ſtands. But the ama- 
ung Difficulty, and greatneſs of his Accompt, will rather terrifie than 
inform him , and keep him from ſetting heartily about ſuch a Task, as 
he deſpairs ever to go thorough with. For, no Man willingly begins 
what he has no hope to finiſh, 

But, let a Man apply to this Work, by frequent Returns, and ſhort 
Intervals, while the Heap is ſmall, and the Particulars few, and he will 
ind it eaſie and conquerable; and his Conſcience, like a faithful Steward, 
ſhall give him in a plain, open, and entire Account of himſelf, and hide 
nothing from him. Whereas we know, if a Steward or Cathier be ſuf- 
fered to run on from year to year without bringing him to a Reckoning, 
it is odds but ſuch a ſottiſh forbearance, will, in time, teach him to 
lhufle; and ſtrongly tempt him to be a Cheat, if not alſo to make him 
ſo: For, as the Accompt runs on, generally the Accomptant goes backward, 

And for this Cauſe, ſome judge it adviſable for a Man to accompt with 
bis Heart every day; and this, no 2 * the beſt, and ſureſt urge: 

or 
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tor Till the oftner, the better. And ſome preſcribe Accompting once a 
Week; longer than which it is by no means fafe to delay it: For, a 
Man (hall find his Heart deceitful, and his Memory weak, and Nature 
extreamly averſe from ſeeking narrowly after That, which it is unwil- 
ling to find; and, being found, will aſſuredly diſturb it. 

So that upon the whole matter it is infinitely abſurd to think that 
Conſcience can be kept in order without frequent Examination, If a 
Man would have his Conſcience deal clearly with him, he muſt deal 
ſeverely with That. Often ſcouring and cleanſing it will make it bright; 
and, when it is ſo he may ſee himſelf in it: And, if he ſees any Thin 
amiſs, let this ſatisfie him, That no Man is, or can be, the worſe ſor 
knowing the very worſt of himſelf, 

On the contrary, if Conſcience by a long neglect of, and diſ-acquain- 
tance with it ſelf, comes to contract an inveterate Ruſt or Soil, a Man 
may as well expect to ſee his Face in a Mud-wall, as that ſuch a Con. 
ſcience ſhould give him a true Report of his Condition; no, it leaves 
him wholly in the Dark as to the greateſt Concern he has in both Worlds, 
He can neither tell, whether God be his Friend or his Enemy, or rather 
he has ſhrewd Cauſe to ſuſpect him his Enemy, and cannot poſſibly 
know him to be his Friend : And this being his Caſe, he muſt live in 
Ignorance, and die in Ignorance; and it will be hard for a Man to die 
in it, without dying for it too. 

And now, what a wretched Condition muſt that Man needs be in whoſe 
Heart is in ſuch a Confuſion, ſuch Darkneſs, and ſuch a ſettled Blind. 
neſs, that it ſhall not be able to tell him ſo much as one true Word of 
himſelf? Flatter him it may (I confeſs, as thoſe are generally good at flut- 
tering, Who are good for nothing elſe) but, in the mean time, the poor 
Man is left under the fatal Neceſſity of a remedileſs Deluſion : For, in 
judging of a Man's Self, if Conſeience either cannot or will not inform him, 
there is a certain Thing called Self-love that will be ſure to deceive him. 
And thus I have ſhewn, in four ſeveral Particulars, what 5s to be done, 
both for the getting and keeping of the Conſcience, ſo informed, as 
that it may be able to give us a Rational Confidence towards God. 
As, - | 

1. That the Voice of Reaſon, in all the Dictates of Natural Morality, 
ought carefully to be attended to by a ſtrict Obſervance of what it 
commands, but eſpecially of what it forbids. 

2. That every pious Motion from the Spirit of God ought tenderly 
to be cheriſhed, and by no means checked or quenched either by Reſiſtance 
or Neglect. 


- Piers Conſcience is to be kept cloſe to the Rule of the written 
ord, 


4. And Laſtly, That is is frequently to be examined, and ſeverely ac- 
compted with. 


And, I doubt not, but a Conſczence thus diſciplined, ſhall give a Man 
ſuch a faithful Account of himſelf, as ſhall never ſhame, nor lurch the 
Gonfidence, which he ſhall take up from it. 

Nevertheleſs, to prevent all miſtakes in ſo critical a Caſe, and fo 
high a Concern, I thall cloſe up the foregoing Particulars, with thus 
twofold Caution, | 

Firſt, Let no Man think, that every Doubting or Miſgiving about 
the Safety of his Spiritual Eſtate, overthrows the Confidence hitherto ſpo- 
ken of. For (as I thewed before) the Confidence mentioned in the Text, 
is not properly Aſſurance, but only a Rational, well-grounded Hope; And 
therefore may very well conſiſt with ſome Returns of Doubting. For, 
we know, in that Pious and Excellent Confeſſion and Prayer, made py 
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he poor Man to our Saviour, in Mart g. 24. how, in the very ſ. 
N in which he ſays, Lord, I believe; He ſays alſo, Lord. 6 > 
unbelief, So that we ſee here, that the Sincerity of our Faith or Gonfi- 
Jence will not ſecure us againſt all Viciſſitudes of Wavering or Diſtruft ; 
indeed, no more than a ſtrong Athletick Conſtitution of Body will ſecure 
a Man always againſt Heats and Colds, and Rheums, and ſuch like In- 
diſpoſs tions. 

And one great Reaſon of this, is; Becauſe ſuch a Faith or Confidence 
as we have been treating of, reſides in the Soul or Conſcience, as an 
Habit: And #{abits, we know, are by no means either inconſiſtent with, 
or deſtroyed by every contrary 44. But eſpecially, in the Caſe now be- 
fore us, where the Truth and Strength of our Confidence towards God does 
not conſiſt ſo much, in the preſent dd, by which it exerts it ſelf, no, 
nor yet in the Habit producing this Act; as it does in the Ground or Rea- 
ſon, which this Confidence is built upon; which being the ſtanding ſi u- 
cerity of a Man's Heart, though the preſent 4d be interrupted, (as, 
no doubt, through Infirmzty, or Temptation, it may be very often; ) yet, 
ſo long as that ſincerity, upon which this Confidence was firſt founded, 
does continue, as ſoon as the Temptation is removed and gone, the fore- 
mentioned Faith or Affi auce, will be renewed, vigorous and freſh Acts, 
recover and exert it ſelf, and with great comfort and ſatisfaction of mind, 
give a Man confidence towards God, Which, though it be indeed a lower 
and a leſſer thing than Aſſurance, yet, as to all the Purpoſes of a Pious 
Life, may, for ought I ſee, prove much more uſeful; as both affording 
a Man due comfort, and yet leaving room for due caution too; which are 
Two of the principal Uſes that Religion ſerves for, in this World, 

2. The other Caution, with reference to the foregoing Diſcourſe, is 
this: Let no Man, from what has been ſaid, reckon a bare ftlence of 
Conſcience in not accuſing or diſturbing him, a ſufficient Argument for 
Confidence towards God. For, ſuch a Silence is ſo far from being always 
ſo, that it is uſually worſe than the fierceſt and loudeſt Accuſations : 
fince it may, and for the moſt part does proceed from a kind of numbneſs, 
or ſtupidity of Conſcience z and an abſolute Dominion obtained by Sin 
over the Soul; ſo that it ſhall not ſo much as dare to complain, or make 
a ſtir. For, as our Saviour ſays, Luke II. 21. while the ſtrong Man 
armed keeps his Palace, his Goods are in peace. So, while Sin rules and 
governs with a ſtrong Hand, and has wholly ſubdued the Conſcience to 
a ſlaviſn Subje&ion to its Tyrannical Yoke, the Soul ſhall be at Peace, 
ſuch a falſe Peace as it is; but for that very Cauſe worſe a great deal, and 
more deſtructive, than when by continual Alarms and Adgaults, it gives 


a Man neither Peace nor Truce, Quiet nor Intermiſſion. And therefore 


it is very remarkable, that the Text expreſſes the ſound eſtate of the 
Heart or the Conſcience, here ſpoken of, not barely by its not accuſing, 
but by its not condemning us; which Word imports properly an Acquit- 
ment, or Diſcharge of a Man upon ſome precedent Accuſation, and 2 
full Trial and Gogntzance of his Gauſe had thereupon. For as Condemna- 
tion being a Law-Term, and ſo relating to the Judicial Proceedings of 
L- Courts, muſt ſtill pre-ſuppoſe an Hearing of the Cauſe, before any 
Sentence can paſs; ſo likewiſe in the Court of Conſcience, there muſt be a 
ſtrict and impartial Enquiry into all a Man's Actions, and a thorough 
hearing of all that can be pleaded for, and againſt him, before Conſcience 
can rationally either condemn, or diſcharge him: And if, indeed, upon 
ſuch a fair and full Trial he can come off, he is then Re&us in curia, clear 
and innocent, and conſequently may reap all that ſatisfaction from him- 
ſelf, which it is Natural for Innocence to afford the Perſon who has it. I 


Go not here ſpeak of a Legal ces, {us but Sots and Quakers ym 
2 O 
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of ſuch things; ) For, as St: Paul ſays, Galat. 2. 16. By the Works of the 
Law ſhall no fleſh living be juſtified : But I ſpeak of an Evangelical luno- 
cence; ſuch an one as the Oeconomy of the Goſpel accepts, whatſoever the 
Law enjoins; and though mingled with ſeveral Infirmities and Defects, 
. yet amounts to ſuch a pitch of Righteouſneſs, as we call Sinceriiy. And 
þ whoſoever has this, ſhall never be damned for want of the other, 


And now, how vaſtly does it concern all thoſe, who ſhall think it 
worth their while to be in earneſt with their Immortal Souls, not to 
abuſe and delude themſelves with a falſe Confidence? A thing ſo eaſily 
3 taken up, and ſo hardly laid down. Let no Man conclude, becauſe his 
| Conſcience ſays nothing to him, that therefore it has nothing to ſay, Po. 
1 ſibly ſome never ſo much as doubted of the ſafety of their Spiritual Eſtate, 
N in all their Lives; and if ſo, let them not flatter themſelves, but ref 

aſſured, that they have ſo much the more reaſon a great deal to doubt of 
it now: For the Cauſes of ſuch a profound ſtillneſs, are generally groſs 
Ignorance, or long Cuſtom of Sinning, or both; and theſe are very dread. 
ful Symptoms indeed, to ſuch as are not Hell aud Damnat ion- proof. When 
a Man's Wounds ceaſe to ſmart, only becauſe he has loſt his feeling, they 
are nevertheleſs mortal for his not ſeeing his Need of a Chirurgeon. It 
is not mere, actual, preſent Eaſe, but Eaſe after Pain, which brings the 
moſt durable and ſolid Comfort, Acquitment before Trial can be no ſe- 
curity. Great and ſtrong Galms uſually portend, and go before the moſt 
violent Storms, And therefore, fince Storms and Calms (eſpecially with 
reference to the State of the Soul) do always follow one another, Certain- 
ly of the Two, it is much more Eligible, to have the Storm firſt, and the 
Calm afterwards : Since a Calm before a Storm is commonly a Peace of a 
Man's own making; but a Calm, after a Storm, a Peace of God's, 


To which God, who only can ſpeak ſuch Peace to us, as neither the World 
nor the Devil ſhall be able to take from us, be rendred and aſcribed, as 


is moſt due, all Praiſe, Might, Majeſty, and Dominion, both nom aud 
for evermore, Amen, 
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FORM: HI, i. 


Beloved, if our Heart condemn ns not, we have 
Confidence towards God. 


HAVE diſeburted once already upon theſe Words 
in this place, In which Diſcourſe, after I had 
ſet down Four ſeveral falſe Grounds, upon which 
Men, in judging of the ſafety of the Spiritual Eſtate, 
were apt to found a wrong Confidence towards God, 
and ſthewn the Falſity of them all; and, that 
there was nothing but 4 Man's own Heart or 

Ver Gonſcience, which, in this great Concern, he 
\ R- could with any ſafety rely upon; I did, in the 
lext place, caſt the farther Proſecution of the Words under theſe four 
Mowing Particulars. ; 
I. To ſhew, How the Heart or Conſcience ought to be Informed, in 
er to its founding in us a Rational Confidence towards God, 
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ſcience, and ſhewn, both what Influence that ought to have upon us, and 


— 


— —— 


II. To ſhew, How, and by what means we may get our Conſcience 
thus informed, and afterwards preſerve and keep it ſo. 

III. To ſhew, Whence it is, that the Teſtimony of Conſcience, thus 
informed, comes to be ſo Authentick, and ſo much to be relied Upon, 
And, ; 
IV. And Laſtly, To a/ign ſome particular Caſes or Inflances, in which 
the Confidence ſuggeſted by it, does moſt eminently ſhew, and exert 
it ſelf. 
; uren the firſt of which Heads, to wit, How the Heart or Conſcjen, 
ought to be Informed, in order to its founding in us a Rational Confidence 
towards God, after I had premiſed ſomething about an Erroneou, Con- 


what Regard we ought to have to that, in this matter, I gathered the 
Reſult of all into this one Concluſion , Namely, That ſuch a Conſcience, 
as has not been wanting to it ſelf, in endeavouring the utmoſt Knowledg, of 
its Duty, and the cleareſt Information about the Will of God, that it, 
Power, Advantages, and Opportunities could afford it, is that great 
Internal Fudge, whoſe Abſolution is a Rational, and ſure Ground of Con- 
fidence towards God, This I then inſiſted upon at large, and from 
thence. proceeded to the 

II. particular; which was to ſhew, How, aud by what mean; we 
might get our Conſciences thus Informed, and afterwards preſerve and ke 
it ſo. | 

Where, amongſt thoſe many Ways and Methods, which might, no 
doubt, have been aſſigned, as highly conducing to this purpoſe, I ſingled, 
out, and inſiſted upon, only theſe Four. As, 

. That /e Voice of Reaſon, iff all the Dictates of Natural Morality, 
was ſtill carefully to be attended to by a ſtrict Obſervance of what it 
commanded, but eſpecially, of what it forbad. 

2. That every Pious Motion from the Spirit of God, was tenderly 
to be cheriſhed, and by nomeans quenched or checked, either by 
Reſiſtance or Neglect. 

3. That Conſcience was till to be kept cloſe to the Rule of God'; 
written Mord; And, | 

4. And Laſtly, That it was frequently to be examined, and ſeverel 
accounted with, 

Theſe things alſo, I then more fully enlarged upon; and ſo cloſed 
up all with a double Gaution, and that of no ſmall Importance as to 
the Caſe then before us: As, 

Firſt, That no Man ſhould reckon every doubting or miſgiving of bi; 
Heart, about the ſafety of his Spiritual Eſtate, inconſiſtent with that 
Confidence towards God, which is here ſpoken of in the Text: And, ſe- 
condly,That no Man ſhould account a bare ſi lence of Conſcience in not accuſin; 
or diſturbing him, a ſufficient ground for ſuch a Confidence. Of 
both which, 1 then ſhew'd the fatal Conſequence. And ſo, not to 
trouble you with any more Repetitions than theſe, which were juſt 
and neceilary to lay before you the Coherence of one thing with ano- 
ther, I ſhall now proceed to the Third of thoſe Four Particulars firſt 
propoſed: Which was to ſhew, Whence it is that the Teſtimony of Gon- 
Science (concerning a Man's Spiritual Eſtate) comes to be ſo Authentich, 
and ſo much be relied upon. 


Noa the force and credit of its Teſtimony ſtands upon this double 
Ground, 
. I. The High Office which it holds immediately from God himſelf, 
in the Soul of Man; And, 


2. Thoſe Properties or Qualities which peculiarly fit it for the dil- 
charge of this High Office, in all Things relating to the Soul, F 
An 
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1. And firſt, for its Office. It is no leſs than God's Vicecer . 
puty, doing all things by immediate Commiſſion from Him. TIE 
mands, and dictates every thing in God's Name; and ſtamps every Word 
with an Almighty Authority, So that it is (as it were) a kind of Copy 
or Tranſcript of the Divine Sentence, and an Interpreter of the Senſe of 
Heaven. And from hence it is, that S ins againſt Conſcience (as all Sins 
againſt Light and Convict ion are, by way of Eminence, fo called) are of 
ſo peculiar and tranſcendent a guilt, For, that every ſuch Sin is a 
daring and direct Defiance of the Divine Authority, as it is ſignified and 
reported to a Man by his Conſcience, and thereby ultimately termi- 
nates in God himſelf. 

Nay, and this Vicegerent of God has one Prerogative above all God's 

other Earthly Vicegerents; to wit, that it can never be depoſed. Such 
a ſtrange, ſacred, and inviolable Majeſty has God imprinted upon this 
faculty; not, indeed, as upon an Abſolute, Independent Sovereign, but 
yet with ſo great a Communication of ſomething next to Sovereignty, 
that while it keeps within its proper compals, it is controllable by no 
mortal Power upon Earth. For, not the greateſt Monarch in the World 
can countermand Conſcience ſo far, as to make it condemn, where it 
would otherwiſe acquit; or acquit, where it would otherwiſe condemn ; 
No, neither Sword nor Sceptre can come at it; but it is above and be- 
yond the reach of both, 
And if it were not for this Awful and Majeſtick Character which 
it bears, whence could it be, that the ſtouteſt and braveſt Hearts droop 
and ſneak when Conſcience frowns; and the moſt abje& and afflicted 
Wretch feels an unſpeakable, and even triumphant Joy, when the Fudge 
within abſolvesand applauds him. When a Man has done any villainous 
Ad, though under Countenance of the higheſt Place and Power, and 
under Covert of the cloſeſt Secrecy, his Conſcience for all that ſtrikes 
him like a clap of Thunder, and depreſſes him to a perpetual Trepida«. 
tion, Horror, and Poorneſs of Spirit; ſo that like Nero, though ſurround- 
ed with his Roman Legions and Prætorian Bands, he yet ſculks and 
hides himſelf, and is ready to fly to every thing for Refuge, though he 
lees nothing to fly from. And all this, becauſe he has heard a con- 
demning Sentence from within, which the ſecret fore-bodings of his Mind 
tell him will be ratified by a ſad and certain Execution from above: 
On the other ſide, what makes a Man fo chearful, ſo bright and confi- 
dent in his Comforts, but becauſe he nds himſelf acquitted by God's 
High Commiſſioner and Deputy 2 Which is as much as a Pardon under 
God's own Hand, under the Broad Seal of Heaven (as I may foexpreſs it.) 
For a King never condemns any whom his Judges have abſolved, nor 
abſolves whom his Judges have condemned, whatſoever the People 
and Republicans may. 

Now from this Principle; That the Authority of Conſcience ſtands found- 
ed upon its Vicegerency and Deputation under God, ſeveral very important 
Inferences may, or rather indeed unavoidably muſt enſue. Two of 
Which I ſhall ſingle out and ſpeak of: As, ; 
. We collect from hence the Abſurdity and Impertinence ; 

nd, 

Secondly, The Impudence and Impiety of moſt of thoſe Pretences of Con- 
ſcience, which have born ſuch a mig, Sway all the World over; and 
in theſe poor Nations eſpecially. ; | 

7 rb; firſt, for the Abſurdity and Impertinence of them, What a Rat- 
tle and a Noiſe has this Word Conſcience made? How many Battles has it 
tought? How many Churches has it robbed, ruined and reformed to A- 
lies 2 How many Laws has it rampled upon, diſrenſed with, and addrefſ, ed 
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againſt? And, in a Word, how many Governments has it over- turned: 
Such is the miſchie vous Force of a plauſible Word, applied to a deteſta. 
ble Thing. KR 

The Allegation, or Plea of Conſcience, ought never to be admitted 
barely for it ſelf : For when a Thing obliges only by a borrowed Autho- 
rity, it is ridiculous to alledge it for its own. Take a Lieutenant, a Com- 
miſſioner or Ambaſſador of any Prince; and fo far as he repreſents his 
Prince, all that he does, or declares under that Capacity, has the ſame 
Force and Validity, as if actually done, or declared by the Prince hin. 
ſelf in Perſon : But then how far does this reach? Why, juſt ſo far as he 
keeps cloſe to his Inſtruct ions: But, when he once baulks them, though 
what he does, may be indeed a Publick Crime, or a National Miſch;ef 
yet it is but a Private Act; and the Doer of it may chance to pay his 
Head for the Preſumption. For ſtill, as great as the Authority of ſuch 
kind of Perſons is, it is not founded upon their own Will, nor upon their 
own Judgment, but upon their Commiſſion. 

In like manner, every Dictate of this Yicegerent of God, where it has a 
Divine Word or Precept to back it, carries a Divine Authority with it, 
But, if no ſuch Word can be produced, it may indeed be a ſtrong Opin;- 
on, or Perſuaſion, but it is not Conſcience: And no one Thing in the 
World has done more Miſchief, and cauſed more Deluſions amongſt Men 
than their not diſtinguiſhing between Conſcience, and mere Opinion 0 


Perſuaſion, : 3 
Conſcience is a Latin Word, (though with an Engliſh Termination, 


and, according to the very Notation of it, imports a double or joynt Know 
ledge; to wit, One of a Divine Law or Rule, and the Other of a Man' 
own Action: And ſo is properly the Application of a General Lam, 10 4 
Particular Inſtance of Practice. The Law of God, for Example, ſays, 
Thou ſbalt not ſteal z and the Mind of Man tells him, that the taking of 
ſuch or ſuch a thing from a Perſon lawfully poſſeſſed of it, is Stealing, 
Whereupon, the Conſcience joining the Knowledge of both theſe toge- 
ther, pronounces in the Name of God, That ſuch a Particular Action 
ought not to be done. And this 1s the true procedure of Conſcience, al- 


ways ſuppoſing a Law from God, before it pretends to lay any Obligati- : 
on upon Man: For till I averr, that Conſcience neither is, nor ought to h 
be its own Rule, | 0 

1 queſtion not, I confeſs, but mere Opinion or Perſuaſion may be i 
every whit as ſtrong, and have as forcible an Influence upon a Man's : 
Actions as Conſcience it ſelf, But then (we know) Strength or Force is 
one Thing, and Authority quite another. As a Rogue upon the High- 


way may have as ſtrong an Arm, and take off a Man's Head as cleverly 
as the Executioner. But then there 1s a vaſt Diſparity in the Two Adi- 
ons, when one of them is Murther, and the other Juſtice: Nay, and our 
Saviour himſelf told his Diſciples, That Men ſhould both kill them, aud 
think that in ſo doing they did God Service. So that here (we ſee) was a 
full Opinion and Perſuaſion, and a very Zealous one too, of the high Me- 
ritoriouſneſs of what they did; but ſtill there was no Law, no I ord, or 
Command of God to grond it upon, and conſequently it was not Conſcience. 

Now the Notion of Conſcience thus ſtated, if firmly kept to, and 
thoroughly driven home, would effectually baffle and confound all thoſe 
ſenſeleſs, though clamorous Pretences, of the Schi/matical Oppoſers of 
the Conſtitutions of our Church, In defence of which, I ſhall not ſpeak 
fo much as one Syllable againſt the Indulgence and Toleration granted t0 
theſe Men. No, ſince they have it, let them (in God's Name) enjoy it, 
and the Government make the beſt of it. But ſince I cannot find that 


the Law which tolerates them in their way of Worſhip (and it does no 00 
| more. 


, 
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ore) does at all forbid us to defend ours, it were earneſt] viſth- 
4 be all hearty Lovers of the Church of England world yy = 
excellent Conſtitution more vigorouſſy now than ever: And eſpecial- 
ly in ſuch Congregations as this; in which there are ſo many young 
Perſons, upon the well or il principling of whom (next under God) de- 
pends the Happineſs or Miſery of this Church and State. For, if ſuch 
mould be generally prevailed upon by Hopes or Fears, by baſe Examples, 
by Trimming and Time-ſerving, (Which are but Two Words for the {ame 

Thing) to abandon and betray the Ghurch of England, by nauſeating her 
- pious, prudent, and wholeſome Orders, (of which I have ſeen ſome ſcur- 
vy Inſtances,) we may reſt aſſured, That this will certainly produce Con- 
fuſion, and that Confuſion will as certainly end in Popery. 

And therefore, ſince the Liturgy, Kites, and Ceremonies of our Church 
have been, and till are, ſo much cavilled and ſtruck at, and all upon 
a Plea of Conſcience 3 it will concern us, as becomes Men of Senſe, ſe- 
riouſly to examine the force of this Plea z which our Adverſaries are 
till ſetting up againſt us as the Grand Pillar and | Buttreſs the good Old 
Cauſe of Non- conformity. For, come to any Diſſenting Brother, and 
ask him, Why cannot you communicate with the Church of Eneland ? 
0b, (ſays he) it is againſt my Conſcience, my Conſcience will not ſuffer me 
to Pray by a Set-form, to Kneel at the Sacrament, to hear Divine Service 
read by one in a Surplice or to uſe the Croſs in Baptiſm; or the like, 

Very well; and is this the Caſe then, that it is all pure Conſcience 
that keeps you from complying with the Rule and Order of the Church in 
theſe matters? If ſo, then produce me ſome Word or Lam of God forbid- 
ding theſe things. For Conſcience never commands or forbids any thing 
Authentically, but there is ſome Law of God which commands or forbids 
it firſt. Conſcience (as might be eaſily ſhewn) being no diſtint Power 
or Faculty from the Mind of Man, but the Mind of Man it ſelf apptying 
the General Rule of God's Law to particular Gaſes and Ad ions. This is 
truly and properly Conſcience, And therefore ſhew me ſuch a Lam; 
and that, either as a Neceſſary Dictate of Right Reaſon, or a Poſitive Iu- 
junct ion in God's Revealed Nord: (For theſe Two are all the Ways, by 
which God ſpeaks to Men now a-days;) I ſay, ſhew me ſomething from 


hence which countermands, or condemns all or any of the fore- mentioned 


Ceremonies of our Church, and then 1 will yield the Cauſe, But if no 
ſuch Reaſon, no ſuch Scripture can be brought to appear in their behalt 
againſt us, but that with ſcrewed Face, and doleful 18 bine, they onlyply 
you with ſenſeleſs Harangues of Con cience, againſt carnal Ordinances, 
the Dead Letter, and human Inventions on the one hand, and loud Out- 
cries for a farther Reformation on the other; then reſt you aſſured, that 
they have a deſign upon your Pocket, and that the word Conſcience is 
uſed only as an Inſtrument to pick itz and more particularly, as it calls 
it a farther Reformation, ſignifies no more, with reference to the Church, 
than as if one Man ſhould come to another and ſay, Sir, Ihave already taken 
away your Cloak, and do fully intend (if Ican) to take away your Coat alſo, This 
is the true meaning of this word, farther Reformation ; and fo long as you 
underſtand it in this ſenſe, you cannot be impoſed upon by it. 

Well, but if theſe mighty Men at Chapter and Jerſe can produce 
you no Scripture to overthrow our Church-ceremonies, I will undertake 
to produce Scripture enough to warrant them; even all thoſe places 
which abſolutely enjoin Obedience, and Submiſſion to Lawful Gover- 
nors in all not unlawful Things; particularly that in 1 Pet. 2. 13. and 
that in Heb. 13. 17. (of which two places more again preſently) together 
with the other in 1 Cor. 14. laſt verſe, enjoining Order and Decency in 
God's Worſhip, and in all things relating to it. And conſequently, till 
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theſe Men can prove the fore- ment ioned Things, ordered by our Church, 


purpoſe. So that this Scripture is wholly Irrelative to the caſe before 


ciple of Reaſon, will never be ſenſe upon a Principle of Religion, But 
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to be either intrinſecally unlawful or undecent, I do here affirm by the 
Authority of the foregoing Scriptures, That the uſe of them, as the 

ſtand eſtabliſhed amongſt us, is neceſſary z and that all Pretences, dt 
Pleas of Conſcience, to the contrary, are nothing but Cant and Cheat 
Ham and Deluſion. In a word, the Ceremonies of the Church of 
Enęland are as neceſſary, as the Injunctions of an undoubtedly lawfy] 
Authority, the Practice of the Primitive Church, and the General Rules 
of Decency, determined to Particulars of the greateſt Decency, can make 
them neceſſary. And I would not for all the World be arraigned at the 
laſt and great Day for diſturbing the Church, and diſobeying Govern- 
ment, and have no better Plea for ſo doing, than what thoſe of the 
Separation were ever yet able to defend themſelves by. 

But ſome will here ſay perhaps; If this be all that you require of us, 
we both can, and do bring you Scripture againſt your Church. ceremonies; 
even that which condemns all Will worſhip, Gol. 2. 23. and ſuch other 
like places. To which I anſwer firſt, That the Vill- Norſhip, forbidden 
in that Scripture, is ſo termed, not from the Circumſtance z but from 
the Object of Religious Worſhip; and we readily own, That it is by no 
means in the Church's Power to appoint, or chuſe, whom, or what it 
will Worſhip. But that does not inferr, That it is not therefore in 
the Church's Power to appoint how, and in what manner it will Worſhip 
the true Object of Religious Worſhip; provided, that in ſo doing, it 
obſerves ſuch Rules of Decency as are proper, and conducing to that 


us; and as impertinently applied to it, as 1 poor Text in the Rere- 
lation was ever applied to the grave profound Whimſies of ſome Modern 
Interpreters. But, 2dly. to this Objection about Will- worſbip, I anſwer 
yet farther, That the forementioned Ceremonies of the Church of 
England, are no Worſhip, nor part of God's Worſhip at all, nor were ever pre- 
tended ſo to be; and, if they are not ſo much as Worſhip, I am ure, 
they cannot be Will- worſhip. But we own them only for Circumſtances, 
Modes, and Solemn #ſages by which God's Worſhip is orderly and de- 
cently performed: I ſay, we pretend them not to be parts of Divine 
Worſbip, but, for all that, to be ſuch things as the Divine Worſhip, 
in ſome Inſtance or other cannot be without: For that which net 
ther, does, nor can give vital Heat, may yet be neceſſary to preſerve it: 
And he, who ſhould ſtrip himſelf of all, that is no part of himſelf, 
would quickly find, or rather fee! the Inconvenience of ſuch a Practice; 
and have cauſe to wiſh for a Body, as void of ſenſe, as ſuch an Argument. 

Now the Conſequence in both theſe caſes is perfectly Parallel; 
and if ſo, you may reſt ſatisfied ; That, what is nonſenſe upon a Prin- 


as touching the Neceſſity of the aforeſaid #/ages in the Church of Eng- 
land, 1 ſhall lay down theſe four Propoſitions, 

1. That Circumſtantials in the Worſhip of God (as well as in all other 
humane Actions) are ſo neceſſary to it, that it cannot poſſibly be per- 
formed without them, 


2. That Decency in the Circumſtantials of God's Worſhip is abſolutely 
neceſſary. 


3. That the General Rule and Precept of Decency is not capable of be- 
ing reduced to Practice, but as it is exemplified in, and determined te 
particular Inſtances, And, | | 

4. And Laſtly, That there is more of the Genera! Nature of Deceuc in 
thoſe particular age, and Ceremonies which the Church of England 
has pitched upon, than is, or can be ſhewn in any other n 
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Theſe things I affirm, and when you have put them all together, let 
any one give me a ſolid and ſufficient Reaſon for the giving up thoſe 
few Ceremonies of our Church, if he can. All the Reaſon that I could 
ever yet hear alledged by the chief Factors for a General Intromiſſion of 
all Sorts, Sects, and Perſuaſions into our Communion, is, That thoſe 
who ſeparate from us, are ſtiff and obſtinate, and will not ſubmit to the 
Rules and Orders of our Chruch, and that tl.erefore they ought to be 
taken away : Which 1s a goodly Reaſon indeed, and every way worthy 
of the Wiſdom and Integrity of thoſe who alledge it. And to ſhew, that 
it is ſo, let it be but transferred from the Eccleſi aſtical to the Civil Gon- 
ernment, from Church to State; and let all Laws be abrogated, which 


is, in other Words, let Laws be made zo obey, and not to be obeyed and, 
upon theſe terms, I doubt not but you will find that Kingdom (or ra- 
ther that Commonwealth) finely governed in a ſhort time. 5 

And thus I have ſhewn the Abſurdsty, Folly and Impertinence of alledg- 
ing the Obligation of Conſcience, where there is no Law or Command of 
God mediate or immediate to found that Obligation upon, And yet, as 
bad as this is, it were well if the bare 4bſurdity of theſe Pretences were 
the worſt thing which we had to charge them with. But it is not ſo, 
For our ſecond and next Inference from the foregoing Principle of the 
Vicegerency of Gonſcience under God, will ſhew us alſo the daring Impu- 
dence, and downright Impiety of many of thoſe fulſome Pleas of Conſci- 
ence, which the World has been too often, and too ſcandalouſly abuſed 
by. For a Man to fin againſt his Conſcience, is doubtleſs a great Wick- 
edneſs. But to make God himſelf a Party in the Sin, is a much greater. 
For, this is to plead God's Authority againſt God's very Law; which 
doubles the Sin, and adds Blaſphemy to Rebellion. And yet ſuch things 
we have ſeen done amongſt us. An horrid, unnatural, civil War raiſed, 
and carried on; the pureſt, and moſt primitively Reformed Church in 
the World laid in the Duſt, and one of the beſt and moft innocent 
Princes that ever fat upon a Throne, by a barbarous, unheard of Vio- 
lence hurried to his Grave in a bloody Sheet, and not ſo much a ſuffered 
to reſt there to this day: and all this by Men acting under the moſt ſolemn 
pretences of Gonſcience, that Hypocriſie perhaps ever yet preſumed to out- 
face the World, . | 

And are not the Principles of thoſe Wretches ſtill owned, and their 
Perſons Sainted by a Race of Men of the ſame ſtamp, riſen up in their 
ſtead, the ſworn mortal Enemies of our Church 2 And yet, for whoſe 
fake, ſome Projectors amonſt us have been turning every Stone to trans- 
form, mangle and degrade its noble Conſtitution to the homely, me- 
chanick Model of thoſe Republican, imperfect Churches abroad, Which, 
inſtead of being any Rule or Pattern to us, ought in all Reaſon to receive 
one from us. Nay, and ſo ſhort- ſighted are ſome in their Politicti, as 
not to diſcern all this while, that it is not the Service, but the Revenue 
of our Church which is ſtruck at; and not any Paſſages of our Liturgy, 
but the Property of our Lands, which thefe Reformers would have 
altered. 85 | "HEIRS 
For, I am ſure, no other Alteration will ſatisfie Diſſent ing conſciences; 
no, nor this neither, very long, without an utter Abolition of all that 
looks like Order or Government in the Church, And this we may 
be ſure of, if we do but conſider both the inveterate Malice of the 
Romiſh Party, which ſets theſe filly, unthinking Tools at work, and 
withall that monſtrous Principle, or Maxim, which thoſe who divide 
from us (at leaſt moſt of them) roundly profeſs, avow, and govern their 
Conſciences by. Namely, That in all matter; that concern Religion, or 


any great or ſturdy Multitude of Men have no Mind to ſubmit to. That 
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any Thing, or Practice, you would forthwith ask them, What Word of God the) 
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the Church, though a Thing or Act ion be never ſo indifferent or lawful in 
it ſelf; yet if it be commanded or enjoined by the Government either Civil 
or Eccleſiaſtical, it becomes ipſo facto, by being ſo commanded, utterly un- 
lawful, and ſuch as they can, by no means, with good Conſcience comply 

th, 3 
"Which one deteſtable Tenet, or Propoſition, carrying in it the very 
Auinteſſence, and vital Spirit of all Non-contormity, abſolutely caſhiers 
and cuts off all Church Government at one ſtroke; and is withal ſuch an 
inſolent, audacious Defiance of Almighty God, under the Mask of Con- 
ſcience z as perhaps none in former Ages, who ſo much as wore the Name 
of Chriſtians, ever arrived to, or made profeſſion of. 

For, to reſume the Scriptures afore-quoted by us; and particular. 
ly that in 1 Pet. 2. 13. Submit your ſelves to every Ordinance of Man, ſays 
the Spirit of God, ſpeaking by that Apoſtle. But ſay theſe Men, If 
the Ordinance of Man enjoins you the Practice of any thing with refe- 
rence to Religion or the Church, (though never ſo lawful in it ſelf, you 
cannot with 4 good Conſcience ſubmit to the Ordinance of Man in that 
caſe : That is, in other words, God ſays, they muſt ſubmit ; and they ſay, 
they muſt not, i 8 ; 

Again, in the fore-mentioned Heb. 13. 17. The Apoſtle bids them, 
(and in them, all Chriſtians whatſoever) te obey thoſe who have the Rule 
over them; ſpeaking there of Church-Rulers; for he tells them, That 
they were ſuch as watched for their Souls. But, ſays the Separat iſt, If 
thoſe who have the Rule over you, ſhould command you any thing about 
Church Affairs, you cannot, you ought not, in Conſcience, to obey them, 
Foraſmuch as according to that grand Principle of theirs, newly ſpeci- 
fied by us; every ſuch Command makes Obedience to a thing other- 
wiſe lawful to become unlawtul ; and conſequently, upon the ſame 
Principle, Rulers muſt not, cannot be obeyed : Unleſs we could imagine, 
that there may be ſuch a thing as Obedience on the one fide, where there mui 
be no ſuch thing as a Command on the other; which would make plea- 
ſant ſenſe of it indeed, and fit for none but a Diſſenting Reaſon, as well 
as Conſcience to aſſert, For though theſe Men have given the World 
too many terrible Proofs of their own example, That there may be Com- 
mands, and no Obedience, yet, I believe, it will put their Iitile Logici 
hard to it, to prove, That there can be any Obedience, where there i, 
no Command. And therefore, it unanſwerably follows, That the g- 
betters of the fore-mentioned Principles plead Conſczence in a direct and 
bare-faced contradiction to God's expreſs Command. 

And now (I beſeech you) conſider with your ſelves (for it is no flight 
matter that I am treating of; I ſay, conſider what you ought to judge 
of thoſe inſolent, unaccountable Boaſts of Conſcience, which, like fo 


day thrown at our Church, The Apoſtle bids us prove all Things, And 
will you then take Conſcience at every turn, upon its own word ? upon 
the forlorn Credit of every bold Impoſtor who pleadsit 2 Will you fell 
your Reaſon, your Church, and your Religion, and both of them the beſt 
in the World, for a Name? and that a wreſted, abuſed, miſapplied 
Name? Kunaves, when they deſign ſome more than ordinary Villainy, 
never fail to make uſe of this Plea; and it is, becauſe they always find 
fools ready to believe it. 

But you will ſay then, What courſe muſt be taken to fence againſt this 
Impoſture? Why truly, the beſt that 1 know of, I have told you before; 
namely, That whenſoever you hear any of thefe ſly, ſanctified Sycophants, 
with turned up Eye, and ſbrug of Shoulder, pleading Conſcience for or againſt 
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have to bottom that Judg ment of their C onſcience upon? Foraſmuch as Conſcience 
being God's Vicegerent, was never Commiſſioned by him to govern us in its 
own Name; but muſt ſtill have ſome Divine Word or Law to ſupport and 
warrant it. And therefore call for ſuch a word; and that, either from 
geripture, or from manifeſt Univerſal Reaſon, and inſiſt upon it, ſo as 
not to be put off without it. And if they can produce you no ſuch 
thing from either of them, (as they never can;) then reſt aſſured, that 
they are errant Cheats and Hypocrites; and that, for all their big Words, 
the Conſcience of ſuch Men is ſo far from being able to give them any 
true Confidence towards God, that it cannot fo much as give them Con- 
fdence towards a wiſe and good Man, no, nor yet towards themſelves, 
who are far from being either, 

And thus I have ſhewn you the F:r/t ground upon which the Teſtimony, 
of Conſcience (concerning a Man's ſpiritual Eſtate) comes to be ſo Authentick, 
and ſo much to be relied upon; to wit, the high Office which it holds, 
as the Vicegerent of God himſelf in the Soul of Man: Together with 
the Two grand Inferences drawn from thence. The firſt of them ſhew- 
ing the Ab/urdity, Folly, and Impert:nence of pretending Conſcience againſt 
any Thing, when there is no Law of God mediate or immediate againſt 
it: And the other ſetting forth the intolerable Blaſphemy and Impiety 
of pretending Conſcience for any Thing, which the known Law of God 
is directly againſt, and ſtands in open defiance of. 

Proceed we now to the ſecond Ground; from which Conſcience derives 
the Credit of its Teſtimony in judging of our ſpiritual Eſtate; and that 
conſiſts in thoſe Properties and Qualities which ſo peculiary fit it for the 
diſcharge of its forementioned Office, in all things relating to the Soul. 
And theſe are Ihree. 

Firſt, The Quickneſs of its Sight. 

Secondly, The Tenderneſs of its Senſe: And, | 

Thirdly and Laſtly, Its Rigorous and Impartial way of giving Sen- 
tence. 

Of each of which in their Order, And firft For the Extraordinary 
quickneſs and ſagacity of its Sight, in ſpying out every Thing, which 
can any way concern the Eſtate of the Soul. As the Voice of it ( 
ew) was as loud as Thunder z ſo the Sight of it is as piercing and quick 
as Lightning. It preſently ſees the Guilt, and looks through all the 
Flaws and Blemiſhes of a ſinful Action; and on the other fide, obſerves 
the Candidneſs of a Man's very Principles, the ſincerity of his Inten- 
tions, and the whole Carriage of every Circumſtance in a Virtuous per- 
formance, So ſtrict, and accurate is this Spiritual Inquiſition, 

Upon which Account it is, That there is no ſuch Thing, as perfect 
Secrecy, to encourage a rational Mind to the Perpetration of any baſe 
Action. For a Man muſt firſt extinguiſh, and put out the Great Light 
within him, his Conſcience; he muſt get away from himſelf, and ſhake 
off the Thouſand Witneſſes, which he always carries about him, before 
he can be alone. And where there is no Solitude, F am ſure there can 
be no Secrecy. | of 

Tis confeſſed indeed, that a Long and a Bold Courſe of Sinning 
may (as we have thewn elſewhere) very much dim, and darken the diſ- 
cerning Faculty of Conſcience. For ſo the Apoſtle aſſures us, it did 
with thoſe in Rom. I. 21. and the fame, no doubt, it does every Day; 
but ſill ſo, as to leave ſuch Perſons, both then, and now, many no- 
table lucid Intervals, Sufficient to convince them of their Deviations 
from Reaſon, and Natural Religion; and thereby to render them in- 
*xcuſable; and ſo, in a word, to ſtop their Months, though not ſave 
their Souls, In ſbort, their Conſcience was not fark Dead, but under 
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a kind of Spiritual Apoplexy, or Deliquium. The Operation was hin. 
dered, but the Faculty not deſtroyed, And now, if Conſcience be na. 


turally thus apprehenſive and ſagacious; certainly, this ought to be an. 


other great Ground, over and above its bare Authority, why we ſhould 
truſt, and rely upon the Reports of it. For Knowledge is ſtill the Ground 
and Reaſon of Truſt; and ſo much as any one has of Diſcernment, ſo 
far he is ſecured from Error and Deception, and for that Cauſe fit to be 


confided in. No Witneſs ſo much to be credited, as an Eye-witneſ, 


And Conſcience is like the great Lye of the World the Sun, always oper 
always making Diſcoveries. Juſtly therefore, may we by the Light 
of it take a View of our Condition. : 

2dly. Another Property or Quality of Conſcience, enabling it to judge 
ſo truly of our ſpiritual Eſtate, is the Tenderneſs of its Senſe, For as 
by the 9 uickneſs of its Sight, it directs us what to do, or not to do ; {6 
by this Tenderneſs of its Senſe, it excuſes or accuſes us, as we have done 
or not done, according to thoſe Direct ions. And it is altogether as nice, 
delicate, and tender in Feel ing, as it can be perſpicacious, and quick in geęine. 
For Conſcience (you know) is ſtill called, and accounted the Eye of i. 
Sou! : and how troubleſome is the leaſt Mote, or Duſt falling into the 
Eye! And how quickly does it weep, and water upon the leaſt Grievance 
that afflicts it! 

And no leſs exact is the Senſe, which Conſcience, preſerved in its Na. 
tive Purity, has of the leaſt Sin. For, as great Sins waſte, ſo ſmall one; 
are enough to wound it; and every Wound (you know) is painful; till 
it feſters beyond Recovery. As ſoon as ever Sin gives the Blow, Con- 
ſcience is the firſt Thing that feels the Smart. No ſooner does the 20). 
ſoned Arrow enter, but that begins to bleed inwardly, Sin and Sorfom, 
the Venom of one, and the Anguiſh of the other being Things in- 
ſeparable. | | 
Conſcience, if truly tender, never complains without a Cauſe, though 
1 confeſs, there is a new faſhioned ſort of Tenderneſs of Conſcience, which 
always does ſo, But that is like the Tenderneſs of a Bog or Quagmire, 
and it is very dangerous coming near it, for fear of being ſwallowed up 
by it. For when Conſcience has once acquired this Artificial Tenderneſs, 
it will ſtrangely enlarge, or contract its Swallow as it pleaſes ; ſo that 
ſometimes a Camel ſhall ſlide down with Eaſe, where, at other times, 
even a Gnat may chance to ſtick by the Way. It is, indeed, ſuch a 
kind of Tenderneſs, as makes the Perſon, who has it, generally very ten. 
der of obeying the Laws, but never ſo, of breaking them, And therefore 
ſince it is commonly at ſuch Variance with the Law, I think the Lor 
is the fitteſt Thing to deal with it. 

In the mean time, let no Man deceive himſelf, or think, that true Ten. 
derneſs of Conſcience is any Thing elſe, but an awful, and exact Sent: 
of the Rule, which ſhould direct, and of the Law, which (ould gorernil. 
And while it ſteers by this Compaſs, and is ſenſible of every Declina- 
tion from it, ſo long it is truly and properly Tender, and fit to be te. 
lied upon, whether it checks or approves a Man for what he does, Fol, 
from hence alone, ſprings its excuſing or accuſing Power, All accuſati- 
on, in the very Nature of the Thing, ſtill ſuppoſing, and being found. 


ed upon ſome Law: For where there is uo Law, there can be uo Tran/- 


greſſion; and where there can be no Tranſgreſſion, I am ſure there ought 
to be no Accuſation. 

And here, when 1 ſpeak of Lam, I mean, both the Law of God, and 
of Man too. For where the Matter of a Law is a Thing not Evil, ever) 
Law of Man is virtually, and at a ſecond Hand, the Lam of God al/0 
Foraſmuch as it binds in the ſtrength of the Divine Law, command: 

ing 
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ing Obedience to Every Ordinance of Man; as we have alr 
And therefore all Tenderneſs of Conſcience againſt ſuch 1281 10 Hy. 
rifie, and patronized by none, but Men of Deſign, who look upon 
it as the fitteſt Engine to get into Power by; which, by the way, when 
they are once poſſeſſed of; they generally manage with as little Tendey- 
neſs, as they do with Conſcience: Of which we have had but too 
much Experience already, and it would be but ill venturing upon 
more. 

In a Word, Conſcience not acting by, and under a Law, is a bound- 
leſs, daring, and preſumptuous thing: And, for any one by virtue there- 
of, to challenge to himſelf a Privilege of doing what he will, and of be- 
ing unaccountable for what he does, is in all Reaſon too much, either 


for Man or Angel to pretend to. 


zdly, The third and laſt Property of Conſcience which I ſhall mention, 
and which makes the Verdict of it ſo Authentick is its great and rigorous 


Impartiality, For, as its wonderful Apprehenſiveneſs made, that it 
could not eaſily be deceived, ſo this makes that it will by no means de- 
ceive. A Judge, you know, may be skilful in underſtanding a Cauſe, 


and yet partial in giving Sentence, But it is much otherwiſe with Con- 
ſcience 5 no Artifice can induce it to accuſe the Innocent, or to abſolve 


the Guilty, No, we may as well bribe the Light and the Day to re - 
preſent White things Black, or Black White, 
What pitiful things are Power, Rhetorick, or Riches, when they would 


terrifie, diſſuade, or buy off Conſcience from pronouncing Sentence accord- 


ing to the Merit of a Man's Actions? For ſtill (as we have ſhewn) Con- 
ſcience is a Copy of the Divine Lam; and though Judges may be bribed, 
or frightned, yet Laws cannot. The Law is Impartial and Inflexible ; 
it has no Paſſions or Affections; and conſequently never accepts Perſons, 
nor diſpenſes with it ſelf, 

For let the moſt potent Sinner upon Earth ſpeak out, and tell us, 
whether he can command down the Clamours and Revilings of a guilty 
Conſcience, and impoſe ſilence upon that bold Reprover. He may perhaps 
for a while put on an high and a big Look; but can he, for all that, 
look Conſcience out of Countenance 2? And he may alſo diſſemble a little 
forced Jollity, that is, he may Court his Miſtreſs, and quaff his Cups, 
and perhaps ſprinkle them now and then with a few Oaths, but who 
in the mean time beſides his own wretched miſerable ſelf, knows of thoſe 
ſecret, bitter Infuſions, which that terrible thing, called Conſcience, 
makes into all his Draughts ? Believe it, moſt of the appearing Mirth 
in the World is not Mirth but Art. The wounded Spirit is not ſeen, 
but walks under a Diſguiſe 5 and till the leſs you ſee of it, the better 
it looks. 

On the contrary, if we conſider the vertuous Perſon, let him declare 
freely, whether ever his Conſcience checked him for his Innocgnce, or 
upbraided him for an Action of Duty; did it ever beſtow any of its hid- 
2 Lathes, or concealed Bites on a Mind ſeverely Pure, Chaſte, and 

elligious? | 

But when Conſcience ſhall complain, cry out, and recoyl, let a Man de- 
ſcend into himſelf with too juſt a Suſpicion, that all is not right within, 
kor ſurely that Hue and CY was not raiſed upon him for nothing. 
The ſpoils of a rifled Innocence are born away, and the Man has ſtolen 
ſomething from his own Soul, for which he ought to be purſued, and 
will at laſt certainly be overtook. ER 

Let every one therefore attend the Sentence of his Conſcience : For he 
may be ſure, it will not dawb, nor flatter, It is as ſevere as Law; as 
impartial as Truth, It will neither conceal, nor pervert what it knows. 
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And thus 1 have done with the Third of thoſe four Particulars at firſt 
propoſed, and ſhewn whence, and upon what account it is, that the Ieſtimo- 
ny of Conſcience (concerning our ſpiritual Eſtate) comes to be ſo authentick, 
aud ſo much to be relied upon: Namely, For that it is fully empowered and 
commiſſioned to this great Office by God himſelf, and withal, that it is 
extremely 2nuick-ſighted to apprehend and diſcern, and moreover ver 
Tender and Senſible, of every thing that concerns the Soul. And laſtly, 
That it is moſt exa#ly and ſeverely Impartial, in judging of Whatſoeyer 
comes before it. Every one of which Qualifications juſtly contributes 
to the Credit and Authority of the Sentence which ſhall be paſſed b 
it. And ſo, we are at length arrived at the Fourth and laſt Thing pro- 
poſed from the Words: Which was to aſſign ſome particular Gaſes, or 
Inſtances, in which this Confidence towards God, ſuggeſted by a rightly in- 
formed Gonſcience, does moſt eminently ſhew, and exert it ſelf, 

I ſhall mention Three. 
1. In our Addiefſes to God by Prayer. When a Man ſhall preſume 


to come and place himſelf in the Preſence of the Great Searcher of 


Hearts, and to ask ſomething of him, while his Conſcience is all the 
while ſmiting him on the Face, and telling him, what a Rebel and 
a Traitor he is to the Majeſty which he ſupplicates; ſurely ſuch an one 
ſhould think with himſelf, that the God whom he prays to, is greater 
than his Conſcience, and pierces into all the filth and baſeneſs of his 


Heart with a much clearer, and more ſevere Inſpection. And if ſo, 


will he not likewiſe reſent the Provocation more deeply, and revenge 
it upon him more terribly, if Repentance does not divert the Blow: 
Every ſuch Prayer is big with Impiety and Contradiction, and makes as 
odious a noiſe in the Ears of God, as the Harangues of one of thoſe 
Rebel Faſts, or Humiliations in the Year Forty One, invoking the Blef- 
ſings of Heaven upon ſuch Actions and Deſigns as nothing but Hell 
could reward, 

One of the moſt peculiar Qualifications of an Heart rightly diſpoſed 
for Prayer, is a well grounded Confidence of a Man's fitneſs for that 
Duty. In Heb. 10. 22. Let us draw near with a true Heart, in full 
aſſurance of Faith, ſays the Apoſtle. But whence muſt this Aſſurance 
ſpring? Why, we are told in the very next Words of the ſame Verſe: 
Having our Hearts ſprinkled from an evil Conſcience; Otherwiſe the 
Voice of an impure Conſcience will cry much louder than our Prayers, 


and ſpeak more effectually againſt us, than theſe can intercede for us. 


And now, if Prayer be the great Conduit of Mercy, by which the Bleſ- 
ſings of Heaven are derived upon the Creature, and the noble Inftru- 
ment of Converſe between God, and the Soul, then ſurely that which 
renders it ineffectual and loathſome to God, muſt needs be of the moſt 
miſchievous and deſtructive Conſequence to Mankind imaginable: and 
conſequently to be removed with all that Earneſtneſs and Concern, 
with which a Man would rid himſelf of a Plague or a mortal Infection. 
For it taints and pollutes every Prayer; it turns an Oblation into an 
Affront; and the Odours of a Sacrifice into the Exhalations of a Carcaſs. 
And in a Word makes the Heavens over us Braſs, denying all Paſſage, 
either to deſcending Mercies, or aſcending Petitions, 

But on the other fide, when a Man's Breaſt is clear, and the ſame 
Heart which endites, does alſo encourage his Prayer, when his Inno- 
cence puſhes on the Attempt, and vouches the Succeſs, Such an one 
goes boldly to the Throne of Grace, and his Boldneſs is not greater 
than his Wellcome. God recognizes the Voice of his own Spirit inter- 


ceding within him; and his Prayers are not only followed, but even pre- 
vented with an Anſwer, 


2d ly, 


on John iii. 21. 


2dly, A Second Inſtance, in which this Confidence towards God does ſo 
remarkably ſhew it ſelf, is at the Time of ſome notable Tryal, or ſharp Af 
fliction, When a Man's Friends ſhall deſert, him, his Relations diſown 
him, and all Dependencies fail him, and in a Word, the whole World 
frown upon him, certainly it will then be of ſome moment to have 4 
Friend in the Court of Conſcience, which ſhall (as it were) buoy up his 
finking Spirits, and ſpeak greater Things for him than all theſe together 
can declaim againſt him, 

For it is moſt certain, that no Height of Honour, nor affluence of For- 
tune can keep a Man from being miſerable nor indeed contemptible, 
when an enraged Conſcience ſhall fly at him and take him by the 
Throat; ſo it is alſo as certain, that no Temporal Adverſities can cut off 
thoſe inward, ſecret, invincible Supplies of Comfort, which Conſcience 
ſhall pour in upon diſtreſſed Innocence, in ſpight and in defiance of all 
Worldly Calamities. 

Naturaliſts obſerve, that when the Froſt ſeizes upon Wine, they are 
only the ſlighter and more wateriſh parts of it that are ſubje& to be con- 
lad, but ſtill there is a mighty Spirit, which can retreat into it /elf, 
and there within its own Compaſs lie ſecure from the freezing impreſſion 
of the Element round about it. And juſt fo it is with the Spirit of a 
Man, while a good Conſcience makes it firm and impenetrable. An out- 
ward Affliction can no more benumb or quell it, than a blaſt of Wind 
can ireeze up the Blood in a Man's Veins, or a little Shower of Rain ſoak 
into his Heart, and there quench the Principle of Liſe it ſelf. 

Take the two greateſt Inſtances of Miſery, which, I think, are in- 
cident to Humane Nature; to wit, Poverty and Shame, and I dare oppoſe 
Conſcience to them both. 

And firſt for Poverty. Suppoſe a Man ſtripped of all, driven out of 
Houſe and Home, and perhaps out of his Country too (which having, 
within our memory, happened to ſo many, may too eaſily (God knows) 
be ſuppoſed again; ) yet if his Conſcience ſhall tell him, that it was not 
for any Failure in his own Duty, but from the Succeſs of another's Vil- 
lany, that all this befel him; why then, his Baniihment becomes his 
Preterment, his Rags his Trophies, his Nakedneſs his Ornament; and fo 
long as his Innocence is his Repaſt, he feaſts and banquets upon Bread 
ind Water, He has diſarmed his Afflictions, unſtung his Miſeries; and 
though he has not the proper Happineſs of the World, yet he has the 
greateſt that is to be enjoyed in it. 

And for this, we might appeal to the Experience of thoſe great, and 
good Men, who, in the late Times of Rebellion, and Confuſion, were 
iorced into foreign Countries, for their unſhaken Firmnels and Fidelity 
to the oppreſſed Cauſe of Majeſty and Religion, whether their Conſci- 
ence did not like a Fidus Achates, ſtill bear them company, ſtick cloſe 
to them, and ſuggeſt Comfort, even when the Cautes of Comfort were 
inviſible; and, in a Word, verify that great Saying of the Apoſtle in their 
Mouths; We have nothing, and yet we poſſeſs all Things. 

For it is not barely a Man's Abridgement in his External Accommoda- 
tions, which makes him miſerable 5 but when his Conicience ſhall hir 
him in the Teeth, and tell him, that it was his Sin, and his Folly, 
which brought him under theſe Abridgements. That his preſent ſcanty 
Meals are but the natural Effets of his former over full ones. That it 
was his Taylor, and his Goo, his fine Faſhicas, and his French Kagouts, 
which ſequeſtred him; and in a Word, that he came by his Poterty as 
infully, as ſome uſually do by their Riches; and contequently, that 
Providence treats him with all theſe Severities, not by way of Trial, but 
by way of Puniſhment, and Revenge. The Mind ſurely, of it ſelf, can 
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feel none of the Burnings of a Fever; but, if my Fever be occaſioned b 
a Surfeit, and that Surteit cauſed by my Sin, it is that which. adds Fue 
to the fiery Diſeaſe, and Rage to the Diſtemper. | 

zdly, Let us conſider alſo the Caſe of Calumm, and Diſgrace; doubt. 
leſs, the Sting of every reproachful Speech, is the Truth of it; and "% 
be conſcious, is that which gives an Edge, and Keenneſs to the Invective 
Otherwiſe, when Conſcience ſhall plead not guilty to the Charge, a Man 
entertains it not as an Indi&ment, but as a Libel, He hears all ſuch 
Calumnies with a generous Unconcernment; and receiving them at one 
Ear, gives them a free and eaſie Paſſage through the other: They fal 
upon him like Rain, or Hail upon an oiled Garment; they may make a 
Noiſe indeed, but can find no Entrance. The very Whiſpers of an ac- 
quitting Conſcience will drown the Voice of the loudeſt Slander. 

What a long Charge of Hypocriſie, and many other baſe Things, did 
Job's Friends draw up againſt him? But he regarded it no more than 
the Dunghil which he ſate upon, while his Conſcience enabled him to ap- 
peal, even to God himſelf z and in Spight of Calumny, to aſſert, and old 
faſt his Integrity. | 

And did not Foſeph lie under as black an Infamy, as the Charge of the 
higheſt Ingratitude, and the lewdeſt Villainy could faſten upon him» 
Yet his Conſcience raiſed him ſo much above it, that he ſcorned ſo much 
as to clear himſelf, or to recriminate the Strumpet by a true Narratiye 
of the Matter. For we read nothing of that in the whole Story: Such 
Confidence, ſuch Greatneſs of Spirit, does a clear Conſcience give a Man, 
always making him more ſolicitous to preſerve his Innocence, than con- 
cerned to prove it. And ſo, we come now to the 

3. And aft Inſtance, in which above all others, this Confidence toward; 
God does moſt eminently ſhew, and exert it ſelf; and that is at the Time 
of Death : Which ſurely gives the grand Opportunity of trying both the 
Strength, and Worth of every Principle. When a Man ſhall be juſt about 
to quit the Stage of this World, to put off his Mortality, and to deliver 
up his laſt Accounts to God; at which ſad Time, his Memory ſhall ſerve 
him for little elſe, but to terrify him with a ſprightly Review of his 
paſt Life, and his former Extravagancies ſtripped of all their Pleaſure, 
but retaining their Guilt, What is it then, that can promiſe him a fair 
Paſſage into the other World, or a comfortable Appearance before his 
dreadful Judge, when he is there? Not all the Friends, and Intereſts, 
all the Rzches and Honours under Heaven, can ſpeak ſo much as a Word 
for him, or one Word of Comfort to him in that Condition; they may 
poſſibly reproach, but they cannot relieve him. 

No, at this diſconſolate Time, when the buſie Temper ſhall be more 
than uſually apt to vex, and trouble him, and the Pains of a dying Bo- 
dy to hinder and diſcompoſe him, and the Settlement of worldly Af- 
fairs to diſturb, and confound him; and, ina Word, all Things conſpire 
to make his Sick-bed grievous, and uneaſie. Nothing can then ſtand up 
againſt all theſe Ruines, and ſpeak Life in the midſt of Death, but aclear 
Conſcience. 

And the Teſtimony of that ſhall make the Comforts of Heaven de- 
ſcend upon his weary Head, like a refreſhing Dew, or Shower upon a 
parched Ground, It hall give him ſome lively Earneſts and ſecret An- 
ticipations of his approaching Joy. It thall bid his Soul go out of the 
Body undauntedly, and lift up its Head with Confidence, before Saints 
and Angels. Surely the Comfort which it conveys at this Seaſon, is 
ſomething bigger than the Capacities of Mortality; mighty, and un- 
ſpeakable ; and not to be underſtood, till it comes to be felt, 
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And now, who would not quit all the Pleaſures, and Traſh, and 
Trifies, which are apt to captivate the Heart of Man, and purſue the 
greateſt Rigours of Piety, and Auſterities of a good Life to purchaſe to 
himſelf ſuch a Conſcience, as at the Hour of Death, when all the 
rriendſhips of the World thall bid him adieu; and the whole Creation 
zurn its Back upon him, ſhall diſmiſs his Soul, and cloſe his Eyes 
with that bleſſed Sentence, Well done, thou good and faithful Servant, en- 
er thou into the Joy of thy Lord! 

For he, whoſe Conſcience enables him to look God in the Face, 


vith Confidence here, ſhall be ſure to ſee his Face alſo, with Comfort 
hereatter, 


ich God of his Mercy grant to us all : To whom be rendered and aſcribed, 


as is moſt due, all Praiſe, Might, Majeſty, and Dominion, both now and 
for evermore, Amen, 
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Lord Archbiſhop of DUB LIN, His GRACE: 


My Loxo, 


77 3 EET HE particular Acquaintance and Friendſhip which your 


lr ell Grace was pleaſed to honour me with while you lived 
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at Oxford have emboldened me to addreſs my ſelf to 

our Lordſbip at this great diſtance of Place, and 
greater of Condition; in hopes that by your Grace 
Advancement to ſo high a Station in the Church, 
That, which before was only Friend{hip, may vow 
Inprove into Patronage and Protection. And yet, 
i as Ambitious as I am of ſo ennobling a Patronage, 
and as fingulay a Value as have for your Grace's Favour, I muſt needs 
own, that the Deſign of my preſent Application to your Grace, 1s not /0 
much to Crave a Favour, as to pay a Debt: and, in anſwer to the many 
obligat ions Ilie under, to Congratulate your Grace that height of Dignit) 
and Greatneſs, to which Providence has ſo happily raiſed you, and your ont 
Worth ſo juſtly entituled you, and ſo, without your ſeeking (and much leſs ſneak- 
ing) for it, made you to your great Honour, to be fought for by it: There being 
(as from my heart I believe) few Examples in the World, of ſo much Melt, 
and fo mcuh Modeſty in Conjunct ion. 

It is indeed no ſmall Infelicity to the Church of England, to have par- 
ted with ſo Extraordinary a Member; hut none at all I conceive to your 
Grace, that you are placed where you are; Eſpecially, if your Grace ſhall 
Conſider, the preſent eſtate of our Church here, as through the Arts of ber 
Enemies ſbe ſtands divided againſt Her ſelf: and that only by Two or 
three Odd New Terms of Diſtinction maliciouſly invented, and Studionſl 
made uſe of for that baſe Purpoſe; ſuch a Sovereign, or at leaſt ſuch 4 
peculiar method, have ſome found out for preſerving our Ghurch, if the beſt 
way to preſerve a Body, be by Cutting it aſunder. For thoſe of the An. 
cienter Members of Her Communion who haue all along owned and contended 
for a ſtrict Conformity to her Rules and Sanct jons, as the ſureſt Courſe to 
eſtabliſh her, have been of late repreſented, or ratler reprobated under the 
znodiating Chara8er of High Churchmen, and thereby ſtand marked qui 
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q ry all the Diſcouragement that Spight and Power together can aſe hos 

15 while thoſe of the contrary Way and Principle are Aiagulled o: 
rather ſanctified, by the faſhionable endearing Name of Low Church-men, 
not from their affecting (we may be ſure) a lower Condition in the Church 


| than others (/ince none lie ſo low but they can look as high) but from the 


low Condition which the Authors of this Diſtiuction would fain bring the 
Church it ſelf into, a Work in which they have made no ſmall Progreſs al- 
ready; and thus by theſe ungenerous as well as unconſcionable Practice, a 
fatal Rent and Diviſion is made amongſt us: and, being ſo, I think, thoſe 
of the Concifion who made it, would do well to Conſider, whether that, 
which our Saviour aſſures us, will deſtroy a Kingdom, be the likelieſt way 
to ſettle and ſupport a Church, But ] queſtion not, but theſe Dividers 
will very ſhortly receive Thanks from the Papiſts for the Good Services 
they have done them; and in the mean time they may be ſure of their Scoffs. 

Never certainly were the Fundamental Articles of our Faith ſo boldly 
impugned, nor the Honour of our Church ſo foully blemiſhed, as they have 
been of late Tears; while the Socinians have had their full Uncontrolled 
Fling at both; and the Tritheiſts, have injured and expoſed them more 
by pretending to defend them againſt the Socinians, than the Socinians them- 
ſelves did, or could do, by oppoſing them, For ſurely it would be thought a 
very odd way of ridding a Man of the Plague by running Him through with a 
Sword ; or of Curing Him of a Lethargy by caſting Him into a Calenture ; 
« Diſeaſe of a contrary Nature indeed, but no leſs Fatal to the Patient , 
who equally dies whether his Sicknels or his Phyſick, the mal ignity of his 
Diſtempers, or the method of his Cure d;ſpathceſs him. And in like man- 
ner muſt it fare with a Church, which feeling it ſelf firuck with the Poy- 
fon of Socinianifm, flies to Tritheiſm for an Antidote. | 
| But at length happily ſteps in the Royal Authority to the Church's Re- 
lief, with ſeveral Healing Injunctions in its Hands, for the Compoſing 
nd Ending the Diſputes about the Trinity then on foot; and thoſe in- 
deed ſo wiſely framed, ſo ſeaſonably timed, and (by the King at leaſt ſo 
graciouſly intended, that they muſt in all Likelihood (without any Other 
lrenicon) hae reſtored Peace to the Church, had it not been for the Impor- 
unity and Parttality of ſome, who having by the Awe of theſe Injun#ons 
endeavoured' to ſilence the oppoſite Party (which by their Arguments they could 
wt do,) and withat looking upon themſelves as privileged Perſons, and ſo above 
thoſe Ordinances, which others were to be Subject to, Reſolved: not to be 
ſlent themſelves; but renewing the Gonteſt, part!y by throwing Muggle- 
ton, and Rigaltius, with ſome Other foul ſtuff in their Adverſaries Faces; 
and partly by a ſhameleſs Reprinting (without the leaſt Re-inforcing) the 
ſame exploded Tritheiftick Notions again and again, they quite broke 
throug h the Royal Prohibitions, and ſoon after began to take as great a Liberty 
in venting their Innovations and Invectives, as ever they had done before; 
ſo that He, who ſball Impartially Conſi der the Courſe taken by theſe Men 
with reference to thoſe engaged on the other fide of this Controverſy about 
the Trinity, will find that their whole Proceeding iu it reſembles nothing 
ſo much, as a Thief's binding the Hands of an honeſt Man with 2 Cord, much 
fitter for his own Neck. | 


But, Bleſſed be God, matters ſtand not ſo with you in Ireland; the Cli- 
mate there being not more Impatient of Poy ſonous Animals, than the 
Church of Poyſonous Opinionsz An Hniverſal Concurrent Orthodoxy ſhining 
a} over it, from the ſuperiour Glergy who Preſi de, to the Inferiour placed 
under them: ſo that we never hear from thence of any Presbyter, and much leſs 
of any Dean, who dares Innovate upon the Faith Received: and leaſt of all 
(ſhould fuch a Wretch chance to ſtart up among you) can Ihear of any Biſhop 
likely to debaſe his Style and (Eo ſo low, as either to defend the Man, 
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or colour over his Opinions, Nor laſtly do we find, that the Judgment of 
the Clergy there, a Man's having wrote againſt one ſort of Hereſy or He- 
terodoxy, ought to juſtify or excuſe him in writing for another, and much 
leſs for a worſe, NT ICT. | | 

The Truth is, ſuch things as theſe make the Gaſe with us here in England 
come to near that of Poland about 120 or 130 Nears ago, * where the 
Doctrine of three diſtinct infinite Spirits began and led the Dance and 
was quickly followed (as the Deſign, was laid) by Socinianiſm, whereupon 
their old Popery got a firmer Eſtabliſhment and more rigorous Impoſi tion 


4 
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than before (the Government preferring a leſs pure and perfe# Chriſtianity 


before the moſt refin'd Turciſm.) This .was the method taken there, and 
I wiſh it may not have the like Iſſue here, 8 | | 
But on the Contrary amongſt You, when a Certain Mahometan Chriſtian 
(No new'thing of late,) Notorious for his Blaſphemous Denyal of the Myſte- 
ries of our Religion, and his Inſufferable Virulence againſt the whole Chri- 
ſtian Prieſthood, thought to have found ſhelter. amongſt you, the Parliament, 
to their Imortal Honour, Preſently ſent him Packing and without the help 
of a Faggot ſoon made the Kingdom too Hot for him. A. ſufficient Ar- 
gument doubtleſs, how far we are from needing thoſe ſavage Executions, uſed 
by the Papiſts to rid the Church of Hereticks and Blaſphemers, where Au- 
thority Animated with due Zeal will attempt that worthy Work, by other 
more Humane, but not leſs effectual means. Nothing Gertainly but Power 
as the World now goes, can keep the Church in Peace. | 
Aud now, My Lord, may that God by whom Princes and Prelates Gy. 
vern, and Churches [i and, long preſerve Your Grace, and that Excellent Church, 
which you are ſo eminent a Pillar of; and Ornament to; and which by Her lu- 
comparable Courage and Faithfulneſs lately ſhewn in preſerving that Great 
Depoſitum, the Holy Religion Gommitted to her Truſt, has gotten her ſelf a 


Name, which will never die; and ſuch a ſolid well founded Reputation, is if 


no Bending this way or that way, no Trimming or Tricking it, ever could 
or can give ſo Ample and ſo Gonſtderable a4 Body. For it is Lead only tha: 


Bends to almoſt every Thing, which the Nobler Metals cannot do, and th» 
Nobler ſort of minds will not. 


But I fear I treſpaſs too far upon your Grace's Time and Buſrneſs, and 
therefore humbly imploring your Grace's Bleſſing, Ilay theſe poor Papers at 


your Feet, infinitely unworthy, I confeſs, of the Acceptance of ſo great a Per- 
ſon, and the Peruſal of ſo judicious an Eye, but yet at preſent the beſt Pledges 


1 can give your Grace of thoſe ſincere Reſpects and Services, which your Grace 
aug ht always to claim, and ſhall never fail to receive from, 


My LORD, 
Dur Grace's ever faithful 


aud moſt Obedient Servant, 


nene Ari Robert South. 


A See g learned 70h in 8vo; entizuled, The Growth of Error, Cc. Se. 8 printed in the Tear 1697: 
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The Doctrine of Merit Stated, and the Impoſſibilit 
of Man g Meriting of GOD. 


Aſſerted in a 


UPON 
The 22d of Fob, and the ad. Verſe, 


Preach'd at 5 
Weſiminſter-Able), 
On December «th 1697. 


JOB XXII. 2. 
Can a Man be profitable to God ? 


„ % I is a Matter of no ſmall Moment certainly for a 
G SEL RAE &: Man to be rightly informed, upon what Terms, 
\&F FEAST and Conditions, he is to tranſact with God, and 
7 0 God with him, in the great Buſineſs of his Salvati- 
on; For by Knowing upon what Terms he muſ} 
obtain Eternal Happineſs hereafter, he will know 
alſo, upon what Grounds he is to hope for, and ex- 
pect it here; and ſo be able to govern both his 
— Actions and Expectations according to the Nature 
of the Thing he is in Purſuit of; Leſt, otherwiſe, he ſhould chance to 
fail of the Prize he runs for, by miſtaking the Way he ſhould run in. 
St. Paul, as plainly as words can expreſs a Thing,, tells us, That 
Eternal. Life is the Gift of God ; and Conſequently to be expected by us 
only as ſuch : Nay, He aſſerts it to be à Gift in the very ſame verſe in 
which He affirms Death to be as due to a Sinner, as Wages are to a Work- 
man, Romans 6. 23. Than which Words nothing certainly can be more 
full and Concluſive, That Salvation proceeds wholly upon Free-g it, 
though Damnation upon ſtrict Defert. 1 
Nevertheleſs, ſuch is the Extreme Folly, or rather Sottiſhneſs of Man's 
Corrupt Nature, That this does by no means Satisfy Him. For though 
indeed he would fain be Happy yet fain would He alſo Thank none for 
it but Himſelf, And though He finds, that, not only His Duty but His 
Neceſſity brings him every Da upon his Knees to Almighty God for the 
9442 very 
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very Bread he eats; yet when he comes to deal with Him about Spirituals 
(things of infinitely greater Value) he appears, and acts, not as a Suppl;ant 
but as a Merchant; not as One, who comes 10 be Relieved, but to Trafficy, 
For ſomething he would receive of God, and ſomething he would Give Him 
and nothing will content this Inſolent, yet Impotent Creature, unleſs he 
may ſeem to Buy the very Thing he Bega. Such being the Pride and 
Bajeneſs of ſome Spirits, that where they Receive a Benefit too big for them 
torequite, they will even Deny the Kindneſs, and diſomn the Obligation, 

Now this great ſelf-deluſion, ſo prevalent upon moſt minds, is the 
Thing here encountered in the Text. The words of which (by an uſual 
way of ſpeech) under an Interrogation couching a Poſitive Aſſertion, are 
a Declaration of the Impoſſibility of Man's being Profitable to God, or 
(which is all one) of hzs meriting of God; according to the true, proper, 
and ftri& ſenſe of Merit. Nor does this Interrogative way of Expreſſion 
import only a bare Negation of the Thing, as, in it ſelf, Impoſſible, but 
alſo a manifeſt, Undeniable Evidence of the faid Impoſſibility; As if it 
had been ſaid, That nothing can be more plainly Impoſſible, than for a 
Man to be Profitable to God; for God to receive any Advantage by Man' 
Righteouſneſs; or to gain any Thing by his making bis Ways perfect: and 
Conſequently, That nothing can be more abſurd, and contrary to all 
Senſe and Reaſon, than for a Man to entertain, and cherith ſo irrational 
a Conceit, or to affirm fo groſs a Paradox, 

And that no other Thing is here meant by a Man's being profitable to 


God, but his meriting of God, will appear from a true State and Ac- 


count of the Nature of Merit; Which we may not 1mproperly define, 4 
Right to receive ſome good upon the ſcore of ſome good done, together with an 
Equivalence or Party of Worth between the Good to be Received and the Good 
Done. So that although according to the Common Diviſion of Juſtice 
into Commutative and Diſtributive, that, which is called Commutative 
be employed only about the ſtrict Value of Things, according to an Ar:th- 
metical Proportion, (as the Schools ſpeak) which admits of no Degrees; 
and the other ſpecies of Juſtice, call'd Diſtributive (as conſiſting in the 
Diſtribution of Rewards and Puniſhments) admits of ſome Latitude and 
degrees in the Diſpenſation of it; yet, in Truth, even this Diſtribution 
it ſelf muſt fo far follow the Rules of Commutation, That the Good to 
be diſpenced by way of Reward, ought in Juſtice to be Equivalent to the 
Work, or 4&10n, Which it is deſign'd as a Compenſation of; So as by no 
means to ſink below it, or fall ſhort of the full Value of it. From all 
which (upon a juſt Eſtimate of the matter) it follows, That, in true 
Philoſophy, Merit is nothing elſe, but an Inſtance, or Exemplification of 
that Noted ſaying, or Maxim, It one Benefa&#1on, or good Turn requires 
another; and imports neither more nor leſs, than a Man's claim, or Title 
to Receive as much Good from another, as he had done for him. 

Thus much therefore being premiſed, as an Explication of the Drift, 
or Deſign of the Words (the Words themſelves being too Plain and Eaſy 
to need any further expoſition) we ſhall obferve, and draw. from them 
theſe Four Particulars, 

Firſt, Something ſuppoſed, or implyed in them, viz. That Men are na- 
turally very Prone to entertain an Opinion, or Perſwaſion, That they are 
able to merit of God, or be Proſit able to Him. 

Secondly, Something expreſſed, namely, That ſuch an Opinion or Per- 
ſwaſion is utterly falſe and abſurd ; and that it is impoſſible for Man to 
merit of God, or to be Profitable to him. 

Thirdly, Something Inferred from both the former, to wit, That the 
forementioned Opinion or Perſwaſion is the very ſource or foundation of 
Two of the greateſt Corrupt ions, that have infeſted the Chriſtian Church 
and Religion, And. 3h Fourthly, 
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Fourthly, and Laſtly, Something objected againſt the Particulars diC. 
courſed of, which I ſhall endeavour to anſwer, and remove; and ſo Con- 
clude this Diſcourſe. _ pars | F 

Of Each of which in their order: And, 

Firſt, For the firſt of them. he Thing ſuppoſed or Implyed in the Words, 
namely, That Men are naturally very Prone to entertain an Opinion or Per- 
ſwaſton, That they are able to merit of God, or be Profitable to Him, 

The Truth of which will appear from theſe two Conſiderations, 

Firſt, That it is Natural for them to place too High a Value both upon 
themſelves, and their own Performances, And that this is ſo, is evident 
from that Univerſal Experience, which proves it no leſs Natural to them. 
to bear a more than ordinary Love to themſelves, and all Love (we know) 
is founded in, and reſult from a Proportionable Eſteem of the Object 
Loved: So that, look in what Degree any Man loves himſelf, in the 
ſame Degree it will follow, that he muſt Eſteem himſelf too. Upon 
which account it is, tnat every Man will be ſure to ſet his own Price 
upon what he is, and what he does, whether the World will come up to 
it or no; as it ſeldom does. F 

That Speech of St. Peter to our Saviour is very remarkable, in Mat. 
xix. 27. Maſter (ſays he) we have forſook all and followed Thee, what 
ſhall we have therefore? In which words, he ſeems to be upon Equal 
Terms with his Lord, and to expect no more of him (as he thought) but 
what he ſtrictly had deſerved from him; and all this from a Conceit that 
he had done an act ſo exceedingly Meritorions, that it muſt even Non- 
plus his Maſter's Bounty, to quit ſcores with him by a juſt Requital. 
Nay, ſo far had the ſame proud Ferment got into the Minds of all the 
Diſciples, . that neither could their own low condition, nor the conſtant 
Sermons of that great Example of Se Denial and Humility, whom they 
daily converſed with; nor, laſtly, the Correctives of a Peculiar Grace to- 
tally clear, and cure them of it. And therefore, no Wonder, if a Princi- 
ple ſo deeply rooted in Nature works with the whole Power of Nature, 
and conſidering alſo the Corruption of Nature, as little wonder is it, if 
it runs out with an Extravagance equal to its Power, making the 
Minds of Men even Drunk with a falſe intoxicating conceit of their own 
Worth, and Abilities. From whence it is, That as Man is, of all Crea- 
tures in the World, both the moſt De/zrous, and the moſt Xnable to ad- 
vance himſelf: So through Pride and ludigence, (Qualities which uſually 
concur in Beggars) none is ſo unwilling to own the Benefactions he 
lives by, and has no claim to, as this weak and worthleſs Self-Admirer, 
who has nothing to be admired in him, but that he can, upon ſuch 
Terms admire Himſelf, For Naked came I into the World, and Naked 
ſhall 1 go out again, ought to be the Motto of every Man when born, the 
Hiſtory of his Life, and his Epitaph when Dead: His Emptineſs and 
Self-conſciouſneſs together, cannot but make him feel in himſelf (which 
is the ſureſt way of knowing) that He has indeed Nothing, and yet he 
bears himſelf as if he could command all things; at the ſame time low 
in condition, and yet lofty in opinion; boaſting and yet depending; nay, 
boaſting againſt Him, whom he depends upon. Which certainly 1s the 
fouleſt Soleciſm in Behaviour, and two of the worſt Qualities, that can 
be, in Conjunction. But, me 

Secondly, 4 ſecond Conſideration, from whence we infer this Proneneſs 
in Men to think themſelves able to Merit of God, or to be profitable to 
bim, is their natural Aptneſs to form, and meaſure their apprehenſions 
of the Supreme Lord of all Things, by what they apprehend, and obſerve 
of the Princes and Potentates of this World, with reference to ſuch as 
are under Dominion, And this 1 certainly, a very prevailing Fallacy, 
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and ſteals too eaſily upon Mens Minds, as being founded in the happy 
Predominance of Sex/e over Reaſon ; which in the preſent Condition 
of Man's Nature, does but too frequently, and fatally take Place, For 
Men naturally have but faint Notions of Things Spiritual, and ſuch 
as incur not into their Senſes ; but their Eyes, their Ears, and their Hands, 
are too often made by them the Rule of their Faith, but almoſt always 
the Reaſon of their Practice. And therefore no marvel, if they blunder 
in their Notions about God; a Being, ſo vaſtly above the Apprehen- 
ſions of Senſe ; while they conceive no otherwiſe of Him at beſt, but 
as ſome great King, or Prince, ruling with a Worldly Majeſty, and Gran- 
deur over ſuch puny Mortals as themſelves : Whereupon, as they frame 
to themſelves no other Idea of Him; but ſuch as they borrow from the 
Royal Eſtate of an Earthl) Sovereign, ſo they conceive alſo of their own 
Relation to Him, and Dependance upon him, juſt as they do of that which 
pailes between ſuch a Sovereign and His Subject:; and conſequently, 
{ince they find, that there is no Prince upon Earth ſo Abſolute, but that 
te ſtands in as much need of his Subjects for many Things, as they do, 
or can ſtand in need of Him for His Government and Protections (by reaſon 
whereof there muſt needs follow a reciprocal Exchange of Offices, and a 
mutual ſupply of Wants between them, rendring both Parties Equally 
Neceſſary to One Another.) I ſay from theſe miſapplied Premiſes, the 
Low Groſs, Undiſtinguiſhing Reaſon of the Generality of Mankind, pre- 
ſently infers, That the Creature alſo may, on ſome Accounts, be as Be. 
neficial to His Creator, as ſuch a Subject is to his Prince; and that there 
may be the like Circulation of good Turn between them; they being (as 
they think) within their Compaſs, as really Uſeful to God, as God fo 
his Part is Beneficial to them; which is the True Notion of Merit, or of 
being profitable to God, A Conceit, that ſticks ſo cloſe to Humane Nu. 
ture, that neither Phzloſophy, nor Religion can wholly remove it: And 
yet if we conſider the limited Right, which the Greateſt Prince upon 
Earth has over his meaneſt Slave, and that Abjolute, Boundleſs, Para- 
mount Right, which God has over the very ſame Things, and Perſons, 
which ſuch Princes avow a Claim to, and by virtue of which Tranſcendent 
Right ſomething is God's which can never be eis: And even what 1s 
Theirs is ſtill by much Higher Title Hi,: I ſay, if we conſider this, the 
Abſurdity and Inconſequence of all ſuch Diſcourſes about the Relation be- 
tween God and Man, as are taken from what we ſee, and obſerve be- 
tween Man and Man, as Governzng and governed, is hereby more than 
Tuthciently proved; and yet as Abſurd, as Fallacious and Inconſequent as 
this way of Diſcourſing is, it is one of the Chief Foundations of the 
Doctrine of Merit, and conſequently of the Religion of too great a part of 
the World: A Religion tending only to defraud Men of their true Saviour, 
by perſwadipg them that they may be their Own. And thus much for 
the firſt Particular, the Thing ſuppoſed in the Words, to wit That Men 


are Naturally very prone to perſwade themſelves, that they are able to Merit 
of God, or be Profitable to him, 


I proceed now to the | 


Second Particular, In which we have ſomething expreſſed, namely, That 
ſuch a Perſwaſion is utterly falſe and abſurd, and that it is impoſſible 
for Men to Merit of God, or be Profitable to Him. And this 1 hal! | 
evince by ſhewing the ſeveral Ingredients of Merit, and the Conditions | 


neceſlary to render an Action Meritorious. Such as are theſe four that 
follow 3 88, 


Firſt, That an A ion be not due; that is to ſay, it muſt not be 
fuch as Man ſtands obliged to the doing of, but ſuch as he is freeeithe! 
to do, or not to do, without being chargeable with the Guilt of any 4550 
e | 4 | m 
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Omi ſſion, incaſe he does it not, It being no ill Account given of 


gebitum faciens premium debitum ex Indebito, For otherwiſe, . 

if that which is Due, may alſo Merit, then, by paying what 

1 owe, I may make my Creditors my Debtors ; and every payment would 
not only clear, but allo transfer the Debt. 

Belides, that in all the Benefactions paſſing from Almighty God upon 
| ſuch as ſerve him the beſt they can, there could be no ſuch thing as Li- 

herality; which can never take place but where ſomething is given, which 
the Receiver cannot Challenge : Nay, very hardly could there be any 
ſuch Thing as Gift. For if there be firſt a Claim, then, in Strictneſs of 
Speech, it is not ſo properly Gift, as Payment, Yea, ſo vaſt would be 
the Comprehenſion of Juſtice, that it would ſcarce leave any Object for 
Favour, But God's Grace and Bounty, being ſo prevented by Merit, would 
be Spectators rather than Actors in the whole Work of Man's Salvation, 
Nor would our Obedience to God's Poſetsve Precepts only, but alſo to 
His Negative ſometimes ſtrike in for their Share of Merit, and Claim 
to a Reward. And any one, who could plead ſuch a Negative Righ- 
teouſneſs, might come and demand a Recompence of God for not 
Drinking, or Whoreine, Swearing or Bl aſpheming-; juſt as the Phariſee did, 
for not Being as the very Dregs of Sinners; and fo vouch himſelf meri- 
torious (forſooth) for being a Degree or Two ſhort of Scandalous, More- 
over, amongſt Men, it would paſs for an Obligation between Neighbours, 
that one of them did not Rob or Murder the other; and a ſufficient Plea 
for Perferment before Kings and Governours, not to have deſery'd the 
Gibbit and the Halter; which is a poor Plea indeed, when to have deſer- 
ved them proves oftentimes a better. In ſhort, upon theſe Terms, he, 
who is not rhe very worſt of Villains, muſt commence Preſently a Per- 
ſon of a peculiar Worth; and bare Indemnzy will be too low a Privilege 
for the Merit of not being a Clamorous, Overgrown Malefactor. 

But now, that All that any Man alive is Capable of Doing, is but 
an Indiſpenſable Homage to God, and not a free Oblation; and that alſo 
ſuch an Homage, as makes his Obligation to what he does much earlier 
than his Doing of it, will appear both from tbe Lawof Nature, and 
that of God's Poſitive Command: Of each of which a word or two, 
and | | 
Firſt; For the Law of Nature, There is Nothing that Nature pro- 
claims with a louder, and more intelligible Voice, Than, that He, who 
gives a being and afterwards preſerves and ſupports it, has an Indefeaſible 
claim to whatſoever the ſaid Being /o Given, and Supported by Him, ei- 
ther 5s or has or can Poſſibly do. But this is a point, which 1 muſt be 
more particular upon, and thereby lay a Foundation for what I ſhall ar- 
gue, a Fortiore, concerning God Himſelf, from what is to be obſerved a- 
mongſt Men. Now the Right which One Man has to the Actions of 
Another, is generally derived from One or Both of theſe two Great Ori- 
ginals, Product ion or Poſſeſſion. The firſt of which gives a Parent Right 
over the Action of his Child; and the other gives « Maſter 4 Title to 
whatſoever can be done by his Servant, Which two are certainly the 
Principal, and moſt Undoubted Rights, that take place in the World, 
And both of them are emznently and tranſcendently in God, as he ſtands 
telated to Man : and, ; 3 

Firſt, For Production. By the pureſt and moſt entire Communication 
of Being, God did not only Produce, but Create Man. He gave him 
an Exiſtence out of Nothing, and while he was yet but a meer Idea or 
Poſſibility in the Mind of his Eternal Maker. That one Expreſſion to 
the Pſalmiſt, It is He who hath made us, and not we our felves, being 
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both a full account, and an irrefragable Demonſtration of His Abſolute 
Sovereignty over our Perſons, aud inconteſtable Claim toall Our Services: 
Nor is this the Ucmoſt Meaſure ot our Obligation to Him, but as he 
firſt drew us out of Nothing and Non-Ex1ſtence, ſo He ever ſince keeps 
us from Relapſing into it; His Power brought us forth, and His Prog. 
dence maintains us. And thus has this poor impotent Creature been per- 
petually hanging upon the Bounty of his great Creator,and by a daily Perſer- 
vation ot his Precarious Being, ſtands obliged to Him under the growin 
renewed Title of a Gontinual Creation. But this is not all. There is yet, 
Secondly, Another Title; whereby One Perjon obtains a Right 10 all 
that another Can do; and that is Palſeſſion. A Title, every whit as 
tranſcendently in God as the former; as being founded in, and reſulting 
from His forementioned Prerogative of a Creator. Nothing being more 
unqueſtionable, than that the Earth is the Lord's, and the Fullneſs there. 
of : as the Pſalmiſt declares, F/jalm 24. 1. 2. He is the Sole Pro- 
prietor, and Grand Landlord of the Univerſe, And moreover, as all 
Things were made by Him, ſo they were made for Him alſo; He, made 
alt Tinas for Himſelf, lays the wiſeſt of Men, Prov. 16. 4. He is the 
Original Hhicien by which, and the Great and Loſt End for which, 
they aſe: For by Him they Beeun, and in Him they Terminate, after 
which two Eſſential Relations born by God to Man on the one fide, and 
obliging Man to God on the other, can there be any Thing that is 
Good, either in the Boing or Actions to the latter, which can be 
cali'd perfeatly his own? any Thing which is notentirely due to God, 
and that by a Complication of the moſt binding and Indiſpenſable Title: 
And if to, How and where can there be any Room for ſuch Thing, as Merit. 
The Civil Law tells us, that Servants have not properly a Fus, a Right or 
Title, to any Thing, by Virtue whereof they can implead, or bring an Action 
againſt their Lord, upon any account whatſoever ; every ſuch Servant, 
as the Law here ſpeaks of, being not only his Maſter Vaſſal, but alſo 
part of his Poſſeſſions. And this Riglit our Saviour Himſelf owns, and 
fets forth to Us by an Elegant Paravle, couching under it as ſtrong an 
argument, Luke 17. 7, 8, 9. Which of Jou (ſaith he) having a Servant 
plowing, or feeding Cattle, will ſay unto him by and by, when he is com: 
from the Field, Go, aud ſit down to Meat? And will not rather fay un- 
to him, Make ready wherewith I may ſup z and Gird thy ſelf and ſerve 
me, till I have eaten and drank; and afterwards thou ſhall Eat and drink. 
Doth he thank that Servant, becauſe he did the Things that were Com- 
manded him; I trow not, Where we ſee, upon what Terms of Rzght, 
even the moft diligent, and faithful Servant ſtands with his Maſter; 
who after he had been Toyling all Day in his Maſter's Buſineſs, drel- 
ſing and manuring his Grounds, and Watering them with the 4zops of 
his brow, comes home at length hung#y, and tired, (where if he could 
find no reward for his hard ſervice, yet one would think, that he 
might at leaſt expect a diſcharge from any further Work, and receive 
the Preſent Refreſhments of his Natural food,) yet even then his 
Maſter renews his Employment, delays his Repaft, and Commands 
him to ſerve andattend himat his Table, and with weary Limbs, and an 
empty Stomach, to expect a diſmiſſion at his pleaſure: and, all this, 
without ſo much as any Thanks for his Pains. In which neither is 
the Maſter Vnjuſt, nor the Servant injured, For he did no more than 
what his Condition obliged him to; he did but his Duty; and Du) 
certainly neither is, nor can be Meritorious. Thus, I ſay, ſtands the 
Caſe amongſt Men according to the Difference of their reſpective Con- 
ditions in this World. And if ſo, muſt not the ſame Obligation, as 


it paſſes between God and Man, riſe as much higher, as the Condition 
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of a Creature founds an Obligation incomparably Greater, tha 
a bare Servant poſhbly can? And therefore, "x Man ſtands bean a 
God under Both theſe Titles, to wit, of Production, and Poſſeſſ:on, How 
can there be a greater Paradox, than for ſuch a Contemptible, forlorn 
piece of living dirt, to claim any thing upon the ſtock of Merit from 
Him, Who is both his Maſter and his Maker too? No, the very beſt of 
Men upon the very beſt of their Service, have no other Plea before God 
but Prayer; they may indeed beg an Alms, but muſt not think to 
ſtand upon their Terms, But, 

Secondly, Not only the Law of Nature, and the reaſon of the Thing it 
ſelf, (as we have ſufficiently thewn) Excludesa Man from all Plea of 
Merit, but alſo that further Obligation lying upon him, and all hig 
Services from the poſitive Law, and Gommand of God, equally cuts him 
off from the ſame. The known Voice of that Law being, Thou ſhalt 
Worſhip the Lord thy God, and Him only ſhalt thou ſerve, Matth. 4. 
10, And then for the meaſure and extent of that ſervice, it is to be 
with all the Heart and all the Strength, and all the Soul. Mark 12, *30. 
Which one Comprehenſive Injunction graſping in it all that humane 
nature is able to do, and by Conſequence bringing all that can be 
done by Man within the Compaſs and Verge of Duty, has left no 
Vacancy or Poſſibility for Merit to take place; till it be proved, That 
a Man may actually do more, than with all his Heart, and all his 
Strength and all his Soul, he is able to do: than which, it is impoſſible, 
even for common ſenſe, to conceive any Thing more ſenſeleſs and con- 
tradictious. And ſo I proceed to the | 
II. Condition required to render an Action meritorious; and that 1s 
That it ſhould really add to, and better the State of the Perſon of whom 
it is to Merit. The reaſon of which is, becauſe all merit (as we have 
ſhewn before) conſiſts properly in a Right to receive ſome Benefit, on the account 
of ſome Benefit firſt done: The Natural order of Things requiring, that 
where a Conſiderable Advantage has been received, ſomething of the like 
Nature ſhould be returned; For that otherwiſe, if one Part of the 
World ſhould be always upon the Receiving Hand, and never upon 
the Reſtoring, that Part would be a kind of monſtrous Dead Weight 
upon the other, and all that was good and uſeful to Mankind would 
by an Enormous Diſparity lean wholly on one ſide. 

But to bring the forementioned Condition of Merit home to our preſent 
Purpoſe. And thereby to ſhe w how far God is capable of Rece:ving from man, 
and man of giving to God, it may not be amiſs briefly to repreſent to our ſelves, 
What God 1s, and what man is, and by Conſequence how the Cale of Giving 
and Receiving muſt ſtand on God's Part, and how on Man's. And here in the 

1ſt. Place, God offers Himſelf to our Conſideration as a Being infi- 
$a Perfect, infinitely Happy, and ſelf-Sufficient , depending upon no 

apply, or Revenue from abroad, but (as I may ſo exprels it) retreating 
wholly into Himſelf, and there living for ever upon the Inexhauſtible 
ſtock of His Own Eilential fulneſs; And as a Fountain owes not its 
Streams to any Poor, Adventitious Infuſions from without, but to the 
Internal, Unfailing Plenties of its own Springs; So this Mighty, All- 
comprehending Being which we call God, needs no other Happineſs, 
but to Contemplate upon that which he actually is, and ever Was, 
and ſhall be poſſeſſed of. From all which it follows, That the Di- 
vine Nature and Beatitude, can no more admit of any Addition to it, 
than we can add Degrees to Infinity, new meaſures to Immenſzty, and 
further Improvements toa Boundleſs, Abſolute, Unimproveable Perfection : 
For ſuch a Being is the Great God, Who 1s one of the Parties whom we 
are now diſcourling of, Nevertheleſs, to carry the Caſe a little further; 
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ſuppoſing for the Preſent, That the Divine Nature and Felicity were 
capable of ſome further Addition and Encreaàſe, Let us in the 

24, Place, caſt our Eye upon the other Party concern'd, and conſider 
whether Man be a Being fit, and able to make this Addition; Man, 1 
ſay, that poor, ſlight, Inconſiderable Nothing; or at beſt a Pitiful Some. 
thing beholden to every one of the Elements, as well as Compounded of 
them, and living as an Eleemolynary upon a Perpetual Contribution 
from all, and every Part of the Creation ; This Creature clothing him 
another feeding him, a third curing him when „ick, and a fourth com. 
forting and refreſhing him when well, In a word, he ſubſiſts by the 
joint Alms of Heaven and Earth; and ſtands at the Mercy of every 


— — 


Ihing in Nature, which is able either to help, or hurt him. 


And is this now the Perſon who is to oblige hi Maker? to indent and 
drive bargains with the Almighty ? Thoſe, I am ſure, who in their 
ſeveral Ages, have been reputed moſt Eminent for their Knowledge of 
God and of themſelves too, uſed to ſpeak at much another Rate concern. 
ing Both. My Goodneſs (ſays David) extendeth not to Thee, Pf, 16, 2, 
And again, If Thou be righteous (ſays Elihu to Job) what giveſt thou Him? 
or what does He receive at thy Hands? Job 35. 7. So that St, Par! 
might well make that Challenge without expecting ever to ſee it an- 
ſwered in Rom. 11. 35. Who hath firſt given to Him and it ſhall be recom. 
enced to him again? For let Man but firſt prove the Debt, and the Al. 
mighty will be ſure to pay it. But moſt fully of all does our Saviour 
Himſelf determine this point in that Remarkable concluſion of the fore- 
Cited Parable, in Luke 17. 10. where He inſtructs His Diſciples, After 
they had done all that was Commanded them, to acknowledge themſelves ln. 
profitable Servants. That is to ſay, ſuch as God, upon no account what- 
Toever, was, or could be at all the better. And a clearer Text certainly, 
and more dire& and bome againſt all Pretence of Merit, neither Law nor 
Goſpel can afford, | 

Nevertheleſs, it muſt be confeſſed, That ſome have found out ſuch 
an Expoſition of 1t as (if admitted) renders it of no force at all againſt 
this Doctrine of Merit, For firſt, they abſolutely Caſhier the Literal, 
Expreſs ſenſe of the Words, and in the room of it Introduce a Figure 


called by the Greeks u#i«-x., which to diminiſh, or degrade a thing, ex- 


preſſes it in Terms repreſenting it much leſs than indeed it is; as when 
we ſay, a thing is ſmaller than an Atome, leſs than Nothing, and the like; 
Such words ate not to be underſtood Literally, but import only, that the 
thing ſpoken of is very Inconſiderable. Accordingly, when Chriſt bids 
His Diſciples after their beſt and moſt exact Performances acknowledge 
themſelves #nprofitable Servants, we are not (ſay theſe Expoſitors) to 
conclude from hence, that really they were ſo, but that Chriſt only read 
them a Lecture of Humility, and Self-abaſement towards God, in ſpeak- 
ing but meanly and lowly of their own Piety, how differently ſoever it 
might deſerve to be Valued; according to the ſtrict Eſtimate of the Thing 
it ſelf, So that by all this (it ſeems) our Saviour was only teaching 
thoſe about him, how to paſs Complements upon Almighty God, Their 
profeſſing of themſelves Anprofitable Servants, amounting to no more than 
if they had told Him, they were his bumble Servants, The meaning of 
which Words (if they have any meaning at all) the Faſhionable Cuſtom 
of Gentile Lying will much better account for, than the Language of 
Scripture (the word of Truth) is able to do. But in the mean time, what 
an inſufferable perverſion of the ritten Word is it, to affix ſuch a ſenſe 
to any Text of it, as this forced Expoſition here does? which manifeſtly 
turns a moſt Devout Confeſſion to Almighty God into a piece of Couriſbip; 


a Principal Truth into a mere Trope or Figure; and, in a word, one bo 
| | the 
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he higheſt Duties of a Chriſtian into a falſe, fulſome and 
. And ſo ] paſs to the in 

III. Condition required to render an Action meritorious; and that is 
That there be an Equal Proportion of Value between the Action, and the Re. 
ward, This being evident from the foundation already laid by us; to 
wit, That the Nature of Merit conſt [ts properly in Exchange and that, we 
know mult proceed according to a Party of Worth on both ſides „ Com- 
mutation being moſt properly between things Equivalent. But now the 
Prize we run for, in all our Religious performances, is no leſs a thing 
than Life Eternal, and 4 Beatifick Enjoyment of God Himſelf for ever j 
And can any Man, not quite abandoned by his Reaſon, imagine a few 
weak, broken Actions, a Competent Price for Heaven and Immortality ? 
and fit to be laid in the balance with an Exceeding and Eternal Wo 
of Glory ? Is there any thing in Duſt and Aſhes, that can deſerve to dwell 
with God, and to converſe with Angels? Or can we, who live by ſenſe, 
and act by ſenſe, do any thing worthy of thoſe joys which not only ex- 
ceed our ſenſes, but alſo tranſcend our Intelle#uals? Can we do beyond 
what we can Think, and Deſerve beyond what we can do? For let us 
rate our beſt, and moſt exact ſervices according to the ſtrict Rules of Mo- 
rality, and what Man is able to carry ſo ſteady an hand in any Religi- 
ous performance, as to obſerve all thoſe Conditions, that are abſolute] 
neceſſary to anſwer the full Meaſures of the Law? No, this is ſuch 4 
pitch of acting as the preſent ſtrength of Nature muſt not pretend to. 
And if not, how can an Action, ſhort of complete Morality, ſet up for 
Meritorious ? 3 | | 
The Papiſts, we know, in their Diſputes upon this Subject, diſtin- 
guiſi Merit into that which is de Condigno, which merits a Reward upon 
Terms of Fuſtice, and by Reaſon of the inherent Worth and Value of the 
Work done; and that on the other Side to be de Congruo, which, tho? it 
cannot claim a Reward upon thoſe Terms, and from the Preciſe Worth 
and Value of the Work it ſelf, yet is ſuch, that God would not act ſuita- 
bly, and congruouſly, to the Equity and Goodneſs of his Nature, if He 
mould not reward it. Theſe two ſorts of Merit, I ſay, they hold, but 
are not yet agreed, which of the two they ſhould ſtate the Merit of their 
good works upon. For ſome boldly alert, that they merit the former 
way, to wit, by their own inherent worth and value; And ſome, that 
they merit only the latter way, that is by being ſuch, as the Equity and 
Goodneſs of God cannot but Reward z And laſtly, Others, (as particular- 
ly Bellarmine) hold that they merit both ways; to wit, partly by Con- 
dignity, and partly by Congruzty. 5 

In Anſwer to which, without diſputing any thing againſt their Meri: 
of Condignity (ſince it more than ſufficiently confutes it ſelf) I utterly 
deny the whole foundation of their Merit de Gongruo, as to any OHœ¹ͥ ga- 
tion on God's Part to Reward our Religious Service upon the ſcore of Equz- 1 
ty; ſince upon that account God can be under no Obligation to do an 
thing: Foraſmuch as there is no ſuch thing, as Equity in God, diſtins | 
from his Juſtice and Mercy; and the Exerciſe of his Mercy muſt on all ij 
hands needs be granted to be free; how much ſoever that of hi: 7u#tce 
' may, by ſome, be thought otherwiſe. | 5 

Amongſt Men, I confeſs, there is ſuch an Obligation, as that of Equi- 
ty; and the reaſon is, becauſe Men ſtand obliged by 4 Superior Lam 
to exerciſe Mercy, as well as Juſtice; which God does not: and there- 
fore though there may be ſuch a thing as a Meritum de Cong ruo between 
Man and Man, yet between God and Man, (fince God is under u Oli. 
gation to ſbew Mercy, where His own Word has not firſt obliged Him) no 
ſuch Merit can take place. 
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But, beſides, this is not the point, Whether or no it be Congruoy, 20 
the Goodneſs of God, for Him to reward ſuch or ſuch Act ions? For there 
be many Thouſands of Things and Act ions very Gongruous for God 10 1, 
which yet by this Nature, He is not obliged to do, nor ever will do. 
So that the bare Gongruity of any Thing, or Adtion to the Divine Na. 
ture, lays no obligation upon God to do it at all. But the point lies 


here; to wit, whether it beſo Cengruous o God to reward the Obedi. 


ence, and good Actions of men, that it is incongruous to his Nature not to 40 
it: and this I utterly deny, For if it were Incongruous to his Nature 
not to reward them, it would be neceſſary from him to reward them; and 
then indeed Merit muſt upon Equal neceſſity take Place. But if God 
be not bound to reward every Act, which it may be ſuztable or Congruous 
for him to reward (as we have ſhewn that he is not) then Meritum de 
Congrno, is but Merit equivocally ſo called; and the forementioned Di- 
von of Merit is not a Diviſion of a Genus into two ſeveral Species, 
but only a Diſtribution of an Equi vocal Term into its ſeveral Sig ni fica- 
tions; and Conſequently to give the Name of Merit with reſpe to 
God, to that which is ſo only de Congruo, is a meer trifling about Words 
without any regard had to the ſenſe of them, Nor let any one here 
Object the frequent uſe of the Terms mereri and meritum by the Fathers 
and other Ancient Church- Writers; for they uſe them not in a Senſe 
importing Claim upon the ſcore of ſtrict Juſtice, but only as they fig. 
nify the Adtual pbtainment of any Thing from God, upon the Stock of 
Free Promiſe, by Coming up to the Conditions of 1t-: which by ng 
means reaches that ſenſe of the word which we have been hitherto dif. 
puting againſt, In ſhort therefore the Queſtion ſtands thus: Does 
this Meritum de Congruo, from the Nature of the Thing it ſelf, oblige 
God to reward it, or does it not? If it does, then I am ſure that Merit 
of Condignity does the ſame, and can do no more; and ſo the Diſtincti- 
on between them is but Verbal, and ſuperfluous. But if, on the other 
hand, it does not oblige God, then I affirm, that is not ſo much as 
Merit; for where there is no Obligation on one fide, there can be 
no Merit on the other. To which we may add this further Con ſide- 
ration, that the aſſerting of ſuch a Merit of Congruzty, is altogether as 
Arrogant, as to aſſert that of Condignit); foraſmuch as it equally bind, 
God, and brings him under as great a neceſſity of Rewarding, as the 
other can; and that not by Reaſon of his own Free-Word, and Promiſe 
obliging him to it, (of which more anon) but becauſe of a certain 
Worth and Value inherent in the Work it ſelf , which makes it incon- 
gruous, and Conſequently Impoſſible, for God not to reward it; Since 
it muſt needs be impoſſible for him to do any thing Incongruous to 
himſelf, or to any of his Attributes, | 

From all which it follows, That the Third Condition required to male 
an Action meritorious, is here failing alſo, Which is, That the Ex- 
cellency of the Work be commenſurate to the Value of the Reward, And 
ſo I am come at length to the 

Fourth and Laft Condition, or Ingredient of Merit. And that is, That 
he who does a Work, whereby he would merit of another, do it ſolely by his 
own Strength, and not by the Strength or Power of him, from whom he is to 
merit, The Reafon of which is, becauſe otherwiſe the Work would 
not be entirely a Man's own, And where there is no Property, there 
can be no Exchange, all Exchange being the Alienation of one Pro- 
perty or Title for another. And I have all along ſhewn, that the 
Nature of Merit is founded ih Commutation. 


But 
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But now, how great an Hand, or rather what a total Influence God 
has in all our Actions, that known Maxim jointly received both by 
Heathens and Chriſtians, ſufficiently demonſtrates ; namely, Thar 5» 
him we live, and move, and have our Being, And fo intimately and 
inſeparably does this Influence joyn it ſelf with all the Motions of the 
Creature, that it puzzles the deepeſt and moſt acute Philoſophers to 
diftinguith between the Actions of ſecond Gauſes, and the Concur- 
rence of the firſt, ſo as to reſcue them from a down-right. Identity, 
Accordingly in Philip. 2. 13. the Apoſtle tells us, That it is God who 
worketh in us not only to do, but alſo to will according to his good Plea- 
ſure, And if in every good Inclinarion, as well as Action, God be the 
Worker, we muſt needs be the Recipient Subjects of what is wrought : 
and to be Recipient certainly is not Meritorious. 
In all the Actions of Men, though we naturally fix our Eye only 
upon ſome Viſible Agent; yet till there is a ſecret Inviſible Spring 
which is the firſ mover of and conveys an Activity to every Power 


CE ²˙ * — _ 


) and Faculty both of Sou! and Body, though it be diſcerned by nei- 
5 ther. Upon which account it is, that St. Auſtin ſays, That in all that 
> God does for us, He only Growns His own Works in us; the ſame Hand 
5 ſtill enabling us to do, which ſhall hereafter reward us for what we 
e have done. And if, according to theſe Terms, and thoſe Words alſo of 
1 the Spouſe to the ſame purpoſe, Cantic. 1. 4. Dram me, and 1 will 
of follow Thee; our Coming to God be from nothing elſe, but from His 
10 Drawing us to himſelf, how can we merit of him by our following Him, 
1 or coming to Him? For can any one oblige me by a Preſent bought 
es with my own Money? or by giving me that which 1 firſt gave 
ge Him? And yet the Caſe here is much the ſame. For as apt as we 
— are to flatter our ſelves, and to Think and Speak big upon this Sub— 
Qi. ect, yet in Truth by all that we do or can do, we do but return God 
her ſomething of His own. Much like the Rivers, which come rolling with 
a8 a mighty Noiſe, and pour themſelves into the Sea, and yet as high as 
he they ſwell, and as loud as they roar, they only reſtore the Sea her own ; 
dex Waters: That which flows into her in one Place, having been firſt | 
__ drawn from her in another, In a Word, can the Earth repay the 
* Heavens for their Influences, and the Clouds for that Verdure, and ! 
the Fertility which they beſtow upon it? or, can Dirt and Dunghills re- [ 
niſe quite the Sun and the Light for thining upon them? No certainly; and 
tain yet what poor Shadows, and faint Repreſentations are theſe of that infini- 
1 tely greater Inability, even of the nobleſt of God's Creatures to preſent him 
ince with any thing, which they were not firſt be hol den tohim for. It is clear there- 
; to fore, that ſince Man, in all his Duties and Services, never hadany thing of 
| biown to ſet up with, but has trafficked all along upon a borrowed Stock, the 
make fourth and laſt Condition required to make his Performances meritorious ut- 
Ex- terly fails him. VV OE WIDE TICS: 7 
And And thus I have diſtinctly gone over the ſeveral Conditions of Merit, 
As Firſt, That the Meritorious Act be not due. Secondly, That it really 
That add to, and better the Condition of him from whom it merits. Thirdly, That 
by bis there be a Party of Value between the Work and the Reward, And 
77 bs Fourthly and Laſtly, That it be done by the ſole Strength of him, who 
auld merits, and not by the Help and Strength of him, from whom he me- 


ts, Theſe four, I ſay, are the Efential Ingredients, and Indiſpenſa- 
le Conditions of Merit. And yet, not one of them all agrees to the 


very beſt of Man's Actions, with Reference to Almighty God, Nevertheleis, 
in Deſpight of all theſe Deplorable Impotences, we ſee what, a Tew- 
ing Principle of Pride works in the Hearts of Men, and how mightily 

But it makes them affect to be their own Sav/ours, and even while they 
live upon God, to depend upon themſelves. To be poor and aroma 
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being the trueſt Character of Aan ever fince the Pride of our firſt b 


Who made thee to differ from another? and that as to the grand Dif- 


Homines, à nobis autem ipſts quod ſumus Juſti. To which we may add 


_ reſiſts, and is averſe to: Not a Word, I ſay, of this, or any thing like 


nn 


arents 


threw us into this forlorn Condition. And thus I have finiſhed the 


ſecond and main Particular propoſed from theſe Words, and expreſe, 7 
them; namely, That it is Impoſſible for Men by their beſt Services 10 merit 
of God, or be profitable to him, I proceed now to the | 

Third Particular, which exhibits to us, ſomething by Way of Inference 
from the Two former; to wit, That this Perſwafion of Man's being able to 
merit of God, is the Source, and Foundation of Two of the greateſt Corrupti. 
ons of Religion, that have infeſted the Chriſtian Church; and thoſe are 
Pelagianiſm and Popery, And. | 1 

Firſt, For Pelagianiſm. It chiefly ſprings from, and is reſolvable into 
this one Point, namely, That a Man contributes ſomething of his onn 
which he had not from God, towards his own Salvation : And that not 4 
bare ſomething only, but ſuch a ſomething alſo, as is the principal and moſt 
effectual Cauſe of his Salvation. Foraſmuch as that which he receives 
from God, (according to Pelag ius) is only a Power to will and to do; which 
a Man may very well have, and carry to Hell with him, as thoſe who 20 
to Hell, no Doubt, do. But that which obtains Heaven, and actually 
ſaves a Man, is the right #fe of that Power, and the free Determination 
of his Will; which (as the fame Pelagius teaches) a Man has wholl 
from himſelf, and accordingly may wholly thank himſelf for. So that 
in Anſwer to that Queſt ion of the Apoſtle, 1 Cor, 4. 7. Quin te diſcreait) 


crimination of Saint and Reprobate ? The Pelagian muſt reply, if he will 
ſpeak pertinently and conſiſtently with himſelf, Why; I made my ſelf 
to differ, by uſing the Powers, which God gave me, as I ſhould do; which 
my Neighbour did not; and for that Reaſon I go to Heaven, and he to 
Hell; and as he can blame none but himſelf for the one, ſo I am be- 
holden to none but my ſelf for the other. This, I ſay, is the main of 
the Pelagian Divinity; though much more compendiouſly delivered in 
that known but lewd Aphoriſm of theirs, A Deo habemus quod ſumus 


another of their Principles, to wit, That if a Man does all that naturally be 
can do (ſtill underſtanding hereby the preſent State of Nature) God is 
bound in Fuſtice to ſupply, whatſoever more ſhall be neceſſary to Salvation, 
Which Premiſes if they do not directly, and unavoidably infer in Man 
a Power of meriting of God, the World is yet to ſeek, what the Nature 
and Notion of Merit is. Accordingly, both Gelaſius, and St. Auſtin, in 
ſetting down the Points wherein the Gatholick Church differed from the 
Pelagians, aſſign this for one of the chief, That the Pelagians held Gra- 
tiam Dei ſecundum Hominum merita conferri. And, the Truth is, upon 
their Principles a Man may even Merit the Incarnation of Chriſt : For if 
there be no ſaving Grace without it, and a Man may do that which hall 
oblige God in Juſtice to vouchſafe him ſuch Grace, (as with no ſmall 
Self-Contradiction thefe Men uſe to ſpeak) then let them qualify and 
ſoften the Matter with what Words they pleaſe. I affirm, that upon 
theſe Terms, a Man really Merits his Salvation, and by Conſequence all 
that is, or can be neceſſary thereunto. | 

In the mean Time, throughout all this Pelag ian Scheme, we have 
not ſo much as one Word of Man's natural Impotency to ſpiritual Things, 
(though inculcated and wrote in both Teſtaments with a Sun- beam) noi 
conſequently of the Neceſſity of ſome powerful, Divine Energy to bend, el. 
cline and eſfectuallyj draw Man's Will, to ſuch Objects, as it naturally 


it; (for thoſe Men uſed to explode, and deny it all; as their modem 
Off. ſpring amongſt us alſo do:) And yet this paſſed for ſound, and good 
| Divinity 
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Divinity in the Church it St. Auſtin's time; and within leſs than an 
hundred Years ſince, in our Church too: *till Pelagianiſm, and Socinian- 
iſm, Deiſm, Tritheiſm, Atheiſm, and a Spirit of Innovation, the Root 
of all, and worſe than all, broke in upon us, and by falſe Schemes and 
Models countenanced and encouraged, have given quite a new Face to 
things: though a new Face is certainly the worſt and moſt unbecoming 
that can be ſet upon an old Religion. But | 

Secondly, To proceed to another Sort of Men famous for corrupting 
Chriſtianity more Ways than one; to wit, thoſe of the Church of Rome. 
We ſhall find, that %, Doctrine of Man's being able to Merit of God is 


one of the chief Foundations of Popery alſo. Even the Great Diana, 


which ſome of the moſt experienced Crafts-men in the World do with 
ſo much Zeal ſacrifice to, and make Shrines for; and, by ſo doing, get 
their Living, and that a very plentiful, and ſplendid one too; as know- 
ing full well, that without it the Grandeur of their Church (which is 
all their Religion) would quickly fall to the Ground. For if there be no 
Merit of good Works, then no Supererrogation, and if no Sypererrogation, 
no Indulgences, and if no Indulgences, then it is to be feared, that the $1- 
verſmiths Trade will run low, and the Credit of the Pontifical Bank begin 
to fail, So that the very Marrow, the Life, and Spirit of Popery lies in 
a ſtiff Adherence to this Doctrine: The grand Queſtion ſtill infiſted up- 
on by theſe Merchants being 211d dabitis, and the great Commodity 
ſet to Sale by them being Merit. For can any one think that the Pope, 
and his Cardinals, and the reſt of their Eccleſiaſtical Grandees, care a 
Ruſh whether the Will of Man be free, or no, (as the Jeſuiſts ſtate the Free- 
dom of it on the one fide, and Dominicans and Janſeniſts on the other) 
or that they at all concern themſelves about Juſtification and Free Grace, 
but only as the artificial ſtating of ſuch Points may ſometime ſerve them 

in their Spiritual Traffick, and now, and then, help them to turn the 

Penny, No; they value not their Schools any further, than they furniſh 

their Markets; nor regard any Goſpel but that of Cardinal Palavicini; 
which profeſſedly owns it for the main Deſign of Chriſtianity; to make 

Men as Rich, as Great, and as Happy, as they can be in this World, And 

the grand Inſtrument to compaſs all this by, is the Doctrine of Merit. 

For how elſe could it be, That ſo many in that Communion ſhould be 

able to ſatisfy themſelves in doing ſo much lefs, than they know they 
are required to do, for the ſaving of their Souls, but that they are taught 

to believe, that there are ſome again in the World who do a great deal 

more than they are bound to do, and fo may very well keep their Neigh- 

bour's Lamp from going out, by having Oil enough both to ſupply their 

own, and a comfortable Overplus beſides, to lend, or (which is much 

better) to /ell, in ſuch a Caſe. In a Word, take away the Foundation, 

and the Houſe muſt fall; and, in like Manner, beat down Merit, and 

down goes Popery too, And fo at length (that I may not treſpaſs upon 

your Patience too much) I deſcend to the : 

Fourth and Laſt Particular, propoſed at firſt from the Words, Which 
was to remove an Object ion, naturally apt to iſſue from the foregoing Particulars, 
The Objection is obvious, and the Anſwer to it needs not be long, It 
proceeds thus. 895 ; : 

If the Doctrine hitherto advanced, be true, can there be a GreaterDiſ- 
couragement to Men in their Chriſtian Courſe, than to conſider, that al 
their Obedience, all their Duties and Choiceſt Performances are nothing 
worth, in the Sight of God? and that they themſelves, aiter they have 
done their Beſt, their Utmoſt, and their very All in his Service, are ſtil], 
for all that, uſeleſs and unprofitable, and ſuch as can plead no Recompence 
at all at his Hands? This you will ſay is very hard; but to it I Anſwer. 
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Firſt, That it neither ought, nor uſes. to be any Diſcouragement +9 
a Beggar (as we all are in reſpe&t of Almighty God) to continue ak. 
ing an Alms, and doing all that he can to obtain it, though he knows 
he can do nothing to claim it. Bunt 2 | 

- Secondly, 1 deny, That our Diſavowing this Doctrine of Merit, cuts 
us off from all! Plea to. a Recompence for our Chriſtian Obedience 
at the Hands of God, It cuts. us off indeed from all Plea to it upon 
the Score of Condignity and firi# Juſtice: But then ſhould we not 
on the other fide conſider, whether ,God's Juſtice be the only Thing 
that can oblige him in his Tranſactings with Men? For does not 
his Veracit), and his Promiſe oblige him as much as hit Juſtice can) 
And has. he not poſitively promiſed to reward our fincere Obedience 
Which Promiſe, though his meer Grace and Goodneſs induced him to 
make, yet his eſſentzal Truth ſtands obliged to ſee performed, For 
tho' ſome have venturd ſo far as to declare God under no Obligati- 
on to inflict the Eternal Torments of Hell (how peremptorily ſoever 
threatned by him) upon Men dying in their Sins; yet I ſuppoſe, none 
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will be ſo hardy, or rather ſhameleſs, as to affirm it free for God, to per- 
form, or not perform his Promiſe; the Obligation of which being ſo 
abſolute, and unalterable, I do here further affirm, that upon the 
trueſt, and moſt aſſured Principles of practical Reaſon there is as ſtrong, 
and as enforcing a Motive from the immutable Truth of God's Promiſe 
to raiſe Men to the Higheſt; and moſt Heroick Acts of a Chriſtian 
Life, as if every ſuch' fingle Act could by its own intrinſic Worth 
merit a glorious Eternity. For to ſpeak the real Truth, and Nature 
of Things, that which excites Endeavour, and ſets Obedience on Work, i. 
not properly a Belief, or Perſwaſion of the Merit of our Works, but the 4. 
ſurance of our Reward, And can we have a greater Aſſurance of this, 
than that Truth it ſelf, which cannot break its Word, has promiſed it 
For the Moſt High, and Holy One (as we have ſhewn, and may with 
Reverence ſpeak,) has pawned his Word, his Name, and his Honour to 
reward the ſtedfaſt, finally perſevering Obedience of every one within 
the Covenant of Grace; notwithſtanding its Legal Imperfection. 

And therefore, tho' we have all the Reaſon in the World to bluſh 
at the worthleſs emptineſs of our beſt Duties, and to be aſhamed ot 
the Poorneſs, and Shottneſs of our moſt compleat Actions, and, in 
a Word, to think as meanly of them and of ourſelves for them, as God 
Himſelf does, yet till let us build both our Practice, and our Comfort 
upon this one Concluſion, as upon a Rock; that, though after we 
have done all, we are ſtill unprofitable Servants, yet becauſe we have done 
All, God has engaged himſelf to be a gracious Maſter. 


Jo whom therefore be rendred, and aſcribed, as is moſt due, all Praiſe; 
Might, Majeſty, and Dominion, both nom, and for evermore, Amen. 
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LUKE XI. 35. 


Take Heed therefore, that the Light which is in Thee be not 
Darkneſs. 


S Light is certainly one of the moſt glorious, and 
uſeful Creatures that ever iſſued from the Wiſ- 
dom, and Power of the great Creator of the World; 
ſo were the Eye of the Soul as little weakned by 
the Fall, as the Eye of the Body, no Doubt the 

N R Light within us would appear as much more glo- 

K IS NEG rious than the Light without us, as the Spiritual, 

IAC AT Intellectual Part of the Creation exceeds the 

: EG Glories of the Senſible, and Corporeal. As to the 

Nature of which Light, to give ſome Account of it, before I proceed further, 

and that without entring into thoſe various Notions of it, which ſome 

have amuſed the World with; it is, in ſhort, that which Philoſophers 

in their Diſcourſes about the Mind of Man, and the firſt Origins of Know- 

ledge, do ſo much magnify by the Name of Recta Ratio; that great Source 

and Principle, (as they would have it) both of their Philoſophy, and 
lig ion. | | : 

For the better Explication of which I muſt, according to a common 
but neceſſary Diſtinction, (and elſewhere made uſe of by me) obſerve that 
this Recta Ratio may be taken in a double Senſe. 

Firſt, For thoſe Maxims, or general Truths; which being collected by 
the Obſervations ofReaſon, and formed thereby into certain Propoſitions, 
are the Grounds and Principles, by which Men govern both their Diſcourſe 
mg Practice, according to the Nature of the Objects that come before 
them: or, 
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Firſt, That it neither ought, nor uſes, to be any Diſcouragement 10 
a Beggar (as we all are in reſpe& of Almighty God) to continue ak. 
ing an Alms, and doing all that he can to obtain it, though he knows 
He. can do nothing to claim it, But N ; 
Secondly, I deny, That our Diſavowing this Doctrine of Merit, cuts 
us off from all Plea to. a Recompence for our Chriſtian Obedience 
at the Hands of God, It cuts. us off indeed from all Plea to it upon 
the Score of Condignity and firi# Juſtice: But then ſhould we not 
on the other fide conſider, whether God's Juſt ice be the only Thing 
that can oblige him in his Tranſactings with Men? For does not 
his Veracit), and his Promiſe oblige him as much as hi, Juſtice can? 
And has he not poſitively promiſed to reward our fincere Obedience! 
Which Promiſe, though his meer Grace and Goodneſs induced him to 
make, yet his eſſential Truth ſtands obliged to ſee performed. For 
tho' ſome have venturd ſo far as to declare God under no Obligati- 
on to inflict the Eternal Torments of Hell (how peremptorily ſoever 
threatned by him) upon Men dying in their Sins; yet I ſuppoſe, none 
will be ſo hardy, or rather ſhameleſs, as to affirm it free for God, to per- 
form, or not perform his Promiſe; the Obligation of which being ſo 
abſolute, and wnalterable, I do here further affirm, that upon the 
trueſt, and moſt aſſured Principles of practical Reaſon there is as ſtrong, 
and as enforcing a Motive from the immutable Truth of God's Promiſe 
to raiſe Men to the Higheſt; and moſt Heroick Acts of a Chriſtian 
Life, as if every ſuch' ſingle Act could by its own intrinſic Worth 
merit a glorious Eternity. For to ſpeak the real Truth, and Nature 
of Things, that which excites Endeavour, and ſets Obedience on Work, is 
not properly a Belief, or Perſwaſion of the Merit of our Works, but the 4. 
ſurance of our Reward, And can we have a greater Aſſurance of this, 
than that Truth it ſelf, which cannot break its Word, has promiſed it 
For the Moſt High, and Holy One (as we have ſhewn, and may with 
Reverence ſpeak,) has pawned his Word, his Name, and his Honour to 
reward the ſtedfaſt, finally perſevering Obedience of every one within 
the Covenant of Grace; notwithſtanding its Legal Imperfection. 

And therefore, tho' we have all the Reaſon in the World to bluſh 
at the worthleſs emptineſs of our beſt Duties, and to be aſhamed ot 
the Poorneſs, and Shottneſs of our moſt compleat Actions, and, in 
a Word, to think as meanly of them and of ourſelves for them, as God 
Himſelf does, yet ſtill let us build both our Practice, and our Comfort 
upon this one Conclufion, as upon a Rock; that, though after we 
have done all, we are ſtill unprofitable Servants, yet becauſe we have done 
All, God has engaged himſelf to be a gracious Maſter. 


To whom therefore be rendred, and aſcribed, as is moſt due, all Praiſe, 
Might, Majeſty, aud Dominion, both nom, and for evermore. Amen: 
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Take Heed therefore, that the Light which is in Thee be not 
Darkneſs. 


S Light is certainly one of the moſt glorious, and 
uſeful Creatures that ever iſſued from the Wiſ⸗ 
dom, and Power of the great Creator of the World; 
ſo were the Eye of the Soul as little weakned by 
the Fall, as the Eye of the Body, no Doubt the 
Light within us would appear as much more glo- 
rious than the Light without us, as the Spiritual, 

Intellectual Part of the Creation exceeds the 

i Glories of the Senſible, and Corporeal. As to the 

Nature of which Light, to give ſome Account of it, before I proceed further, 

and that without entring into thoſe various Notions of it, which ſome 

have amuſed the World with; it is, in ſhort, that which Philoſophers 

in their Diſcourſes about the Mind of Man, and the firſt Origins of Know- 

ledge, do ſo much magnify by the Name of Recta Ratio; that great Source 

and Principle, (as they would have it) both of their Phlo/ophy, and 
lig ion. | : 

For the better Explication of which I muſt, according to a common 
but neceſſary Diſtinction, (and elſewhere made uſe of by me) obſerve that 
this Reck Ratio may be taken in a double Senſe. 

Firſt, For thoſe Maxims, or general Truths; which being collected by 
the Obſervations ofReaſon, and formed thereby into certain Propoſitions, 
are the Grounds and Principles, by which Men govern both their Dz/courſe 
nd Practice, according to the Nature of the Obje ds that come before 
them: or, 
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Secondly, It may be taken for that Faculty, or Power of the Soul, b 
which it forms theſe Maxims or Propoſitions, and afterwards Diſcourſe; 
upon them. And ſo no Doubt it 1s to be taken here, 

For Propoſitions themſelves, as to the Truth of them, are nejth,, 
capable of Increaſe, or Decreaſe, Improvement, or Diminution , but 
the Powers and Faculties of the Soul are capable of both 
that is, of becoming ſtronger or weaker, according as Men 
ſhall Uſe, or Abuſe, Cultivate, or Neglect them. Upon which Ac. 
count this Recta Ratio can be nothing elſe, but that Intel. 
lectual Power or Faculty of the Soul, which every one is naturally 
endowed with, | | 

To which Faculty, as there belong two Grand, and Principal Of. 
fices; to wit, One to Inform or Direct, and the Other to Command 
or Oblige, ſo the ſaid Faculty ſuſtains a different xx, or Denoming. 
tion according to each of them. For as it ſerves to Inform the Soul, 
by diſcovering Things to it, ſo it is called the Light of Nature, but 
as it obliges the Soul to do this, or forbear that (which it does, as it 
is actuated, or informed with thoſe forementioned general Truths r 
Maxims,) ſo it is called the Law of Nature: which two Offices, 
though belonging to one and the ſame Faculty, are very different, 
For the former of them, to wit, zts enlightning or informing Qualit), 
extends much further than its oblig ing Vertue does; even to all Things 
knowable in the Mind of Man; but the latter only to ſuch Thing 
as are Matter of Practice, and ſo fall under a Moral Conſideration, Be- 
fides, that this obliging Quality muſt needs alſo preſuppoſe the enlightning 
Auality as eſſentially going before it. For, as no Law can bind, till it 
be notified or promulged, ſo neither can this Faculty of the Soul ohlige 
a Man, till it has firſt informed him. By which we ſee, that the Liz) 
off Nature, according to the eſſential Order of Things, precedes the Lay 
of Nature, and conſequently in Strictneſs of Speech, ought to be diſtin- 
guiſhed from it, how much ſoever ſome have thought fit to con- 
found them. And I doubt not, bur it is Thzs, which the Text here 
principally intends by the Light within us. 5 

Nevertheleſs, ſince the Word Conſcience takes in both, and ſignifies 
as well a Light to inform, as it imports and carries with it alſo a Lan 
to oblige us, I ſhall indiflerently expreſs this Light by the Name of 
Conſcience (as a Term equivalent to it) in all the following Particulars; 
but ſtill this ſhall be, with reſpect to its informing, rather than to its 
obliging Office, Foraſmuch as it 1s the former of theſe only which is 
the proper Effect of Light, and not the latter. For tho* Conſcience be 
both a Light, and (as it commands under God) a Law too; yet as it 
is a Light, it is not formally a Law, For if it were, then whatſoever 
it diſcovered to us, it would alſo oblige us to. But this is not ſo ; ſince 
it both may, and does diſcover to us the indifferent Nature of many 
Things, and Attions without obliging us either to the Practice or 
Forbearance of them; which one Conſideration alone is ſufficient to 
ſet the Difference between the enlightening and the obliging Office of 
Conſcience, clear beyond all Objection, 

And thus much I thought fit to premiſe, concerning the nature of 
the Light here ſpoken of by our Saviour, and intended for the ſubject 
of the preſent Diſcourſe. Which Lz2ht as it is certainly the great and 
ſovereign Gift of God to Mankind for the Guidance and Government 
of their Actions, in all that concerns them, with Reference to this Lite, 
or a better: ſo it is alſo as certain, that it is capable of being turned 
into Darkneſe, and thereby made wholly uſeleſs for ſo noble 2 
Purpoſe. | 

For 
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For ſo much the Words of the Text import; nor do they import only 
a bare Poſſibility, that it may be ſo, bur allo a very high Probability, 
that, without an extraordinary Prevention, it will be fo, For as much 
as all Warning, in the very Reaſon of the Thing, and according to the 
natural Force of ſuch Expreuions, implies in it theſe two Things. Firſt, 
Some very conſiderable Evil, or Miſchief warned againſt; and Secondly, 
an equal Danger of falling into it: Without which all Warning would 
be not only ſuperfluous, but ridiculous, | 
Now, both theſe, in the preſent Caſe, are very great; as will appear 
by a diſtin& Conſideration of each of them. And | 
Firſt, For the Evil which we are warned or caution'd againſt ; to wit, 
the turning of this Light within us into Darkneſs, An Evil ſo unconcei- 
vably great, and comprehenſive, that, to give an account of the utmoſt 
extent of it, would poſe our Thoughts, as well as nonplus our Expreſſi- 
ons. But yet to help our A pprehenſions of it the beſt we can, let us but 
conſider with ourſelves thoſe intolerable Evils which bodily Blindneſs, 
Deafneſs, Stupefact ion, and an utter Deprivation of all Senſe muſt una- 
voidably ſubject the outward Man to, For what is one, in ſuch a Con- 
dition, able to do? And waat is he not Hable to ſuffer 2 and yet Doing 
and Suffering, upon the matter comprehend all that concerns a Man in 
this World. If ſuch an ones Enemy ſeeks his Life (as he may be ſure, 
that ſome or other will, and poſſibly ſuch an one as he takes for his 
Trueſt Friend) in the Forlorn Ciſe, he can neither ſee nor hear, nor per- 
ceive his Approach, till he finds himſelf actually in his murthering Hands, 
He can neither encounter, nor eſcape him, neither in his own Defence 
give, nor ward off a Blow : For whatſoever blinds a Man, 7p/o facto diſ- 
arms him; ſo that being thus bereft both of his St and of all his Senſes 
beſides, what ſuch an one can be fit for, unleſs it be to ſet up for Pro- 


phecy, or believe Tranſubſtantiation, I cannot imagine. 


Theſe, I ſay, are ſome of thoſe fatal Miſchiefs, which corporal Blind- 
neſs and Inſenſibility expoſe the Body to; and are not thoſe of a ſpirity- 
2 Blindneſs unexpreſſibly greater? For muſt not a Man, labouring under 
this, be utterly at a loſs, how to diſtinguiſh between the two grand 
governing Concerns of Lite, Good and Evi? and may not the Ignorance 
of theſe coſt us as dear as the Knowledge of them did our firſt Parents 2 
Life and Death Vice and Virtue come alike to ſuch an one; As all 
things are of the ſame Colour to Him who cannot ſee. His whole Sout 
is nothing but Night; and Confuſion, Darkneſs, and Indiſtinction. He 
can neither ſee the way to Happineſs; and how then ſhould He chooſe 
it? Nor yet to Deſtruction, and how then ſhould He avoid it ? For 
where there is no ſenſe of things, there can be no diſtinction, and where 
there is no diſtinction there can be no Choice, | 

A Man deſtitute of this directing and diſtinguiſhing Light within Him, 
is and muſt be at the Mercy of every thing in Nature, that would im- 
poſe or ſerve a Turn upon Him. So that whatſoever the Devil will have 
Him do, that he muſt do. Witherſoever any Exorbitant deſire or deſign 
hurries Him, thither He muſt go. Whatſoever any baſe Intereſt ſhall 
preſcribe, that he muſt ſet his Hand to, whether His Heart goes along 
with it, or no. If he be a Stateſman, He muſt be as willing to /e, as 
the Enemy of his Country can be to buy. If a Churchman, he muſt be 
ready to ſurrender, and give up the Church, and make a Sacrifice of the 
Altar it ſelf though He lives by it; and (in a Word) take that for a full 
diſcharge from all his Subſcriptions, and Obligations to it, to do as He is 
bid, Which being the Caſe of ſuch as ſteer by a falſe Light, certainly 
no ſlave in the Gallies is or can be in ſuch a Wretched Condition of 
lavery as a Man thus abandoned-by Conſcience, and bereft of all Inward 
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Principles, that ſhould either guide or controul Him in the Courſe of his 
Converſation. So that we ſee here the Tranſcendent Greatneſ; of the 
Evil which we ſtand caution'd againſt, But then, | 

Secondly, If it were an Evil that ſeldom happened, that very hard] 
and rarely befel a Man, this might in a great meaſure ſuperſede the 
ſtrictneſs of the Caution, But on the contrary, we ſhall find, that 427 great 
as the Evil is, which we are to fence againſt (and that is as great as the Ca. 
Pacities of an Immortal Soul) the Greatneſs of the danger is ſtiſt Com. 
menſurate. For it is a Caſe that uſually happens. It is a miſchief 48 
frequent in the Event, as it is, or can be Fatal in the Effect. It is, as in 
a Common Plague, in which, the Infection is as hard to be eſcaped, as 
the diſtemper to be Cured: For that which brings this Darkneſs upon 
the Soul is Sin. And as the ſtate of Nature now is, the Soul is not ſo 
Cloſe United to the Body, as Sin is to the Soul; indeed ſo cloſe is the 
Union between them, that one would even think, the Soul it ſelf (a; 
much a Spirit as it is) were the matter, and Sin the form in our preſent 
Conſtitution. In a word, there is a ſet Combination of all without 2 
Man, and all within Him, of all above ground, and all under it, (if Hell 
be ſo) tirſt to put out his Eyes, and then to draw or drive him headlong 
into Perdition. From all which, I ſuppoſe, we muſt needs ſee Reaſon 
more than ſufficient for this Admonition of our Saviour, Take heed that 
the Light, which is in Thee be not Darkneſs. An Admonition founded 
upon no leſs a concern, than all that a Man can fave, and all that he 
can loſe to Eternity, And thus having ſhewn both the Yaſtneſs of the 
Evil it ſelf, and the extreme danger we are in of it; Since no Man can 
be at all the Wiſer, or the Safer barely for Knowing his danger without 
a Vigorous application to prevent it z and fince the ſureſt and moſt rati- 
onal preventive of it, is to know by what Arts, and Methods, our Ene- 
my will encounter us, and by which He is moſt likely to prevail over 
us, we will enquire into, and conſider thoſe Ways and Means by which 
He commonly attempts, and too frequently effects this ſo diſmal a Change 
upon us, as to ſtrip us even of the poor Remains of our fallen Nature, by 
turning the laſt ſurviving Spark of it, this Light within us, into dark- 
nels, 

For this muſt be acknowledged, that no Man Living, in reſpe& of 
Conſcience, is born Blind, but makes himſelf ſo. None can ſtrike out 
the Eye of his Conſcience but himſelf: For nothing can put it out, but 
that which fins it out. And upon this Account, it muſt be confeſſed, 
That a Man may love his Sin ſo enormouſly much, as by a very ill Ap- 
plication of the Apoſtle's Expreſſion, even to pluck out his own Eyes and 
give them toit; as indeed every obſtinate Sinner in the World does. 

Our preſent Bulineſs therefore ſhall be (and that as a Completion of 
what 1 diſcourſed formerly upon Conſcience in this Place) to ſhew How 
and by what Courſes, this Divine Light, this Candle of the Lord, comes 
firſt to burn faint and dim, and ſo by a gradual decay fainter and fainter, 
till at length by a total Extinction it quite ſinks to nothing, and ſo dies 
away. And this I ſhall do, Firſt, in General, and Secondly, in Parti- 
cular, 

And firſt in General, I ſhall lay down theſe Two Obſervations, 

Firſt, That whatſoever defiles the Conſcience, in the ſame Degree al- 
o darkens it. ; : 

As to the Philoſophy of which, How and by what way this is done, 1t 
is hard to conceive, and much harder to explain, Our great unac- 
quaintance with the Nature of Spiritual, Immaterial Beings leaving us 
wholly in the Dark as to any Explicite Knowledge, either How they Work, 
or How they are worked upon. So that in diſcourſing of theſe things we 
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are forced to take up with Analogy, and Alluſion, inftead of Evidence 
and Demonſtration. Nevertheleſs the Ching it ſelf is Certain, be the 
manner of effecting it never ſo unaccountable, | 
Yer thus much we find, that there is ſomething in Sin Analogous 
to Blackneſs, as Innocence is frequently in Scripture, expreſſed, and ſet 
forth to us by Whiteneſs, All Guilt blackens, (or does ſomething, E- 
quivalent to the blackening of) the Soul; as where Pitch cleaves up- 
on any thing, it is ſure to leave upon it both its Foulneſs, and its Blackneſs 
_— and then we know, that Blackneſs and Darkneſs are inſepa- 
rable. | 
Some of the ableſt of the Peripatetick School (not without counte- 
nance from Axiſtotle himſelf, in the fith Chapter of his Third Book, 
ili Je hold, that beſides the Native, inberent light of the Intellect 
which is ellential to it, as it is a Faculty made to apprehend, and 


$ (take in its Object after a Spiritual way) there is alſo another light, in 
t the Nature of a Medium, beaming in upon it by a Continual Efflux 
2 an Emanation from the great Fountain of Light, and irradiating this 
U intellectual Faculty, together with the Species or Repreſentations of 
Fa Things imprinted thereupon. According to which Doctrine it ſeems 
n with great Reaſon to follow, that whatſoever interpoſes between the 
at Mind and thoſe Irradiations from God, (as all Sin more or leſs certainly 
ed does) muſt needs hinder the Entrance and Admiſſion of them into the 
he Mind; and then Darkneſs muſt by neceſſary Conſequence enſue, 
the as being nothing eiſe but the Abſence, or Privation of Light. 
an For the further Illuſtration of which Notion, we may obferve, that the 
put Underſtand ing, the Mind or Conſcience of Man (which we ſhall here take for 
ati- the ſame Thing) ſeem to bear much the ſame Reſpect to God, which G/aſ5 
ne- or Ghryſtal does to the Light or Sun: Which appears indeed to the Eye, a 
wer Bright, anda ſhining Thing; Nevertheleſs this Shining is not ſo much from 
ich any eſſential light or brightneſs exiſting in the Glals it ſelf (ſuppoſing 
nge that there be any ſuch in it) as it is from the Porouſneſs of its Body, 
by rendring it Dzaphanous, and thereby fit to receive and tranſmit thoſe 
ark- Rays of Light, which falling upon it, and paſſing through it, re- 
preſent it to common View as a Luminous Body. But now let any 
Q of Thing of Dirt or Foulneſs ſully this Glaſs, and fo much of the Shine or 
> Out Brightneſs of it is preſently gone, becauſe ſo much of the Light is there- 
but by hindred from entring into it, and making its Way through it. 
eſſed But if, beſides all this, you ſhould alſo draw tome black Colour, or 
| Ap- deep Die upon it, either by Paint or otherwiſe; Why, then no 
an Brightneſs could be ſeen in it at all, but the Light being hereby ut- 
ö. terly ſhut out; the Glaſs or Chryſtal would ſhine or gliſter no more 
on of than a Piece of Wood, or a Clod of Earth. LS 
7 How In like Manner every Ac of Sin, every Degree of Guilt, does in its 
comes Proportion caſt a kind of Soil or Foulneſs upon the intellectual Part of 
unter, the Soul, and thereby intercepts thoſe bleſſed Irradiations, which the 
ſo dies Divine Nature is continually darting in upon it. Nor is this all, but 
Parti- there are alſo fome certain Sorts and Degrees of Guilt, ſo very black 
and foul; that they fall like an huge thick Blot upon this. Faculty; and 
o ſinking into it, and ſettling within it, utterly exclude all thoſe 
Tree al- lluminat ions, which would otherwiſe flow into it, and reſt upon it 


from the great Father of Lights; and this not from any Failure, or 
Defect in the Illumination it ſelf, but from the Indiſpoſition of the Object, 


unac- W Which being thus Hacken d, can neither let in, nor tranſmit the Beams, 


g us flat are caſt upon it. | 


Work, I will not affirm this to be a perfect Exemplification of the Caſe 
ngs we WW before us, but I am ſure it is a lively Illuſtration of it, and may be of 


are no ſmall Uſe to ſuch as ſhall throughly conſider it. But however (as I. 
| >  Þ i © thew'd 
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hew'd before) the thing it ſelf is certain and unqueſtionable, Gyz1; and 
Darkneſs being always ſo united, that you ſhall never find Dyyz,, 
mentioned in Scripture in a Moral Senfe, but you ſhall alſo find it de. 
riv'd from Sin, as its direct Cauſe, and joined with it as its conſtant Com. 
pation: For, by a mutual Production, Sin both cauſes Darkneſs, and i; 
cauſed by it. Let this therefore be our firſt general Obſervation , 754. 
whatſoever pollutes or fouls the Gonſcience in the ſame Degree alſo darken, it. 

Secondly, Our other general Obſervation ſhall be this; That whatſyey,, 


put a Byaſs upon the Judg ing Faculty of Conſcience, weakens, and, by Con. 


ſequence, darkens the Light of it. A clear and a right judging Conſcience 
muſt be always Impartial; and that it may be ſo, it muſt be perfectly Is. 
different : That is to ſay, it muſt be free and diſencumbred from eyer 

Thing, which may in the leaſt ſway, or incline it one Way, rather 
than another, beyond what the ſole, and meer Evidence of Things would 
naturally lead it to. In a Word, it muſt judge all by Evidence, and 
nothing by Incl ination. 

And this our Bleiled Saviour with admirable Emphaſis and Significance 
of Expreſſion calls the Sngleneſs of the Eye, in the Verſe immediately be- 
fore the Text. If thy Eye (ſays he) be /zngle, thy whole Body ſhall be ful 
of Light. That is, nothing extraneous muſt cleave to, or join with the 
Eye in the Act of Seeing, but it muſt be left ſolely, and entirely to it 
ſelf, and its bare Object, as naked as Truth, as pure, ſimple, and unmix- 
ed as Sincerity. Otherwiſe the whole Operation of it unavoidably paſſes 
into Cheat, Fallacy, and Deluſion. As, to make the Caſe yet more par- 
ticular; if you put a Muffler before the Eye, it cannot ſee; if any Mote 
or Duſt falls into it, it can hardly ſee; and if there be any Soreneſs or 
Pain in it, it ſhuns the Light, and will not ſee. And all this by a very 
eaſy, but yet certain, and true Analogy, is applicable to the Eye of the 
Soul, the Conſcience; and the Inſtance is verifiable upon it, in every 
one of the alledged Particulars, 

In ſhort, whatſoever bends, or puts a Biaſs upon the Judging Faculty 
of Conſcience, repreſents Things to it by a falſe Light; and whatſoever 


does fo, cauſes in it a falſe and erroneous Judgment of Things, And al! 


Error or Falſhood is, in the very Nature of it, a real intellectual Dart- 
neſs; and conſequently muſt diffuſe a Darkneſs upon the Mind, ſo far as 
it is affected and poſſeſſed with it. And thus much for our Second General 
Obſervation. 

From whence we ſhall now paſs to Particulars, In the aſſigning and 
ſtating of which, as I ſhew'd before, that Sin in general was the genera! 
Gauſe of this Darkneſs, ſo the particular Cauſes of it muſt be fetched 
from the particular Kinds and Degrees of Siu. 

Now Sin may be conſidered Three Ways, 

Firſt, In the Act. 
Secondly, In the Habit or Cuſtom, 
Thirdly, In the Affection, or productive Principle of it. 

In all which we ſhall ſhew what a darkening and maligu Influence Sin 
has upon the Conſcience or Mind of Man; and conſequently with what 
extreme Care, and ſevere Vigilance the Conſcience ought to be guard- 
ed, and watched over in all theſe Reſpects. And, | 

Firſt, For Sin conſidered in the ſingle Act. Every particular Com- 
miſſion of any great Sin, ſuch as are, for Inftance, the Sins of Perjur); 
of Murder, of {nncleaneſs, of Drunkenneſs, of Theſt ; and, above all, of 
Hndutifulneſs to Parents, (which being a Thing fo much againſt Nature, 
nothing in Nature can be ſaid for it:) Theſe I fay, and the like Capital. 
Soul-Wiſting Sins, even in any one ſingle Act or Commiſſion of them, 
have a ſtrangely efficacious Power to cloud and darken the enn 
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Some of the School-Men are of Opinion, that one ſingle 48, if great, and 
Extraordinary, has in it, the force of many ordinary and leſſer Acts 
and ſo may produce a Habit. Which Opinion, how true ſoever it mav 
be of an Act of Demonſtration produce a Habit of Science in the Intel- 
ect, yet I cannot think it true of any Moral Habits whatſoever. For it 
is not to be thought, that St. Peter's deming and forſweariug his Lord 
left behind it a Habit of Unbelief; nor that David's Murder and Adu! 
tery rendred Him habitually Murderous and Adulteroys, For no doubt 
it was not ſo, 


Ce But this I ſay, That every ſingle Groſe ACt of Sin, is much the ſame 
In. thing to the Conſcience, that a great Blow or Fall is to the Head, it 
ry ſtuns, and bereaves it of all Uſe ot its Senſes for a time. Thus in the two 
ler forementioned Sins of David, they ſo mazed and even ſlupified His Con- 
11d ſcience, that it lay as it were in a Swoon, and void of all Spiritual Senſe 
ind for almoſt an whole Year, For we do not find, that he came to himſelf 
or to any true /zght or ſenſe of his horrid Guilt, till Nathan the Prophet 
nce came and rouſed Him up with a Meſſage from God; nor did Nathan come 
be- to Him, till after the Child, begotten in that Adultery, was born, Such 
full a terrible Deadneſs, and Stupefaction did thoſe two Sins bring upon his 
the Soul for ſo many Months together, during which time whatſoever No- 
0 1t tion of Murder and Adultery David might have in general, yet no doubt, 
NIX- he had but very ſlight, and ſuperficial Thoughts of the heinouſneſs of 
aſles his own in- particular, And what was the Reaſon of this? Why, his 
par- Conſcience was caſt into a dead Sleep, and could not ſo much as open 
lote its Eyes, ſo as to be able to look either upwards or inwards, This was his 
{s or ad and forlorn Eſtate, notwithſtanding that long Courſe of Piety and Con- 
very verſe with God, which He was now grown old in. For he had been an 
f the early Practiſer, and an eminent Proficient in the Ways of God, and was 
very now paſt the 50th Year of his Age; and yet, we ſee, that one or two 
ſuch groſs Sins dulled and deadned the Spiritual Principle within him 
ulty to ſuch a Degree, that they left him for a long Time (as it were) do- 
be ver zed and benumbed, blind and inſenſible; and, no doubt, had not a pe- 
id all euliar Grace from God raiſed him up and recovered him, he had conti- 
Dark: nued ſo to his Life's End, 
far as For this is moſt certain, and worth our beſt Obſervation; that what- 
neral ſever carries a Man off from God, will in the natural Courſe, and Ten- 


dency of it, carry him ſtill further and further till at length it leaves him 
neither Will nor Power to return. For Repentance is neither the Deſign, 
nor Work of meer Nature; which immediately after the Commiſſion of 
Sin never puts a Man upon diſowning or bewailing it; but upon ſtudy- 
ing and caſting about him how to palliate and extenuate, and rather 
than fail, how to plead for and defend it. This was the Courſe, which 
14am took upon the firſt Sin, that ever Man committed: And the fame 
Courſe in the ſame Cafe will be taken by all the Sons of Adam (it letr to 
themſelves) as long as the World ſtands. 3 a 
Secondly, The frequent, and repeated Practice of Sin has alſo a mighty 


ce Sin 


what Power in it to obſcure and darken the natural Light of Conſcience. No- 
guard ting being more certainly true, nor more univerſally acknowledg'd than 

that Cuſtom of Sinning takes away the Senſe of Sin; and, we may add, 
Com- the Sight of it too. For tho the Darkneſs conſequent upon any one groſs 
erju!), Aa of Sin, be (as we have ſhew'd) very great, yet that which is cauſed 


all, of W by Cuſtom of Sinning, is much greater and more hardly curable. Par- 

Vature, WW ticular Acts of Sin do (as it were) caſt a Miſt before the Eye of Conſci- 

apital. Nence, but Cuſtomary Sinning brings a Kind of Eilm upon it, arid it is 
them, ¶ not an ordinary Skill which can take off that. The former only cloſes 
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the Eye, but this latter puts it out; as leaving upon the Soul a wretched 
Impotence, either to judge, or to do well; much like the Spots of the Leo. 


off. For by theſe very Things the Spirit of God in Jer. 13. 23. expref. 
ſes the Iron invincible Force of a wicked Cuſtom. : 

Now; the Reaſon, I conceive, that ſuch a Cuſtom brings ſuch a Dari. 
neſs upon the Mind or Conſcience, is this: That a Man naturally deſign, 
to pleaſe himſelf in all that he does; and that it is impoſſible for him to 
find any Action really pleaſurable, while he judges it abſolutely yy}. 
ful; ſince the Sting of this muſt needs take off the Reliſp of the other 
and it would be an intolerable Torment to any Man's Mind, to be 41. 
ways doing, and always condemning himſelf for what he does. And for 
this Cauſe, a Man ſbuts his Eyes, and ſtops his Ears againſt all that his 
Reaſon would tell him of the Sinfulneſs of that Practice, which lon 
Cuſtom, and Frequency has endeared to him. So that he becomes ſtug;. 
ouſly, and affectedly ignorant of the I!Ineſs of the Courſe he takes, that 
he may the more ſenſibly taſte the Pleaſure of it. And thus, when an 
inveterate, imperious Cuſtom has ſo over-ruled all a Man's Faculties, as 
neither to ſuffer his Eyes to ſee, nor his Ears to hear, nor his Mind 1 
think of the Evil of what he does; that is, when all the Inſtruments of 
Knowledge are forbid to do their Office, Ignorance and Obſcurity muſt 
needs be upon the whole Soul, For when the Windows are ſtopped up, 
no Wonder it the witole Room be dark. 

The Truth is, ſuch an Habitual Frequency of Sinning, does (as it 
were) bar and bolt up the Conſcience againſt the ſharpeſt Reproofs, and 
the moſt convincing Inſtructions; lo that when God by the Thunder of 
his Judgments, and the Voice of his Miniſters has been ringing Helland 
Vengeance into the Ears of ſuch a Sinner, perhaps, like Felix, he ma 
tremble a little for the preſent, and ſeem to yield; and fall down before 
the over-powering Evidence of the Conviction; but after a while, C.. 
ſom overcoming Conſcience, the Man goes his Way, and though heis 
convinced, and ſatisfied what He ought to do, yet He actually does what 
He uſes to do: And all this, becauſe through the Darkneſs of his Intel 
le& he judges the preſent Pleaſure of ſuch a ſinful Courſe, an oe 


For this is certain, That Nature has placed all Humane Choice in ſuch 
an Eſſential Dependance upon the Judgment, that no Man does any 
Thing, tho never ſo vile, wicked, and inexcuſable, but all Circumſtan- 
ces conſider'd, he judges it, Pro hic & nunc, abſolutely better for him to 
do it, than not to do it. And what a Darkneſs, and Deluſion muſt Con- 
ſcience needs be under, while it makes a Man judge that really beſt tor 
him, which directly tends to, and generally ends in, his utter Ruin and 
Damnation! Cuſtom is ſaid to be a ſecond Nature, and if by the firſt we 
are already ſo bad, by the ſecond (to be fure) we ſhall be much worſe. 

Thirdly, Every Gorrupt Paſſion, or Affection of the Mind, will certain- 
ly pervert the judging, and obſcure and darken the diſcerning Power 0 
Conſcience, The Affections which the Greeks call nas, and the Latins 
Affectus Animi, are of much the ſame uſe to the Soul, which the Mem- 
bers are of to the Body; ſerving as the proper Inſtruments of moſt of its » 
Actions; and are always attended with a certain Preternatural Mot ici 
of the Blood and Spirit peculiar to each Paſſion, or Affection. And as 
for the Seat or Fountain of them, Philoſophers both place them in and 
derive them from the Heart, But not to inſiſt upon meer Speculations: 
The Paſſions or Aﬀections are (as I may ſo call them) the mighty Flight 
and Sallyings out of the Soul upon ſuch Objects as come before it; and 
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are generally accompanied with ſuch Vehemence, that the Stoicks 
reckoned them, in their very Nature and Eflence, as ſo many Irregulari- 
ties, and Deviations from Right Keaſon, and by no means incident to a 
wiſe or good Man. : 

But though better Philoſophy has long ſince exploded this Opinion, 
and Chriſtianity, which is the greateſt and the beſt, has taught us, that 
we may be Angry and yet no: Sin; Eph. 4. 26. And that Godly Sorrow is 
neither a Paradox nor a Contradiction, 2 Cor. 7. 10. and conſequently, 
that in every Paſſion or Affection there is ſomething purely Natural, 
which may both be dz/tinguiſhed and divided too from what is ſinful 
and irregular; yet notwithſtanding all this, it muſt be confeſſed, That 
the Nature of the Paſſions is ſuch, that they are extremely prone and apt 
topaſs into Exceſs, and that when they do ſo, nothing in the World is 
2 greater hinderance to the Mind or Keaſon of Man, from making a true, 
clear, and exact Judgment of Things, than the Paſſions thus wrought up 
to any thing of Ferment, or Agitation, It being as impoſſible to keep 
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oy Thing dz/t:n#ly and perfectly through a Perſpective Glaſs, held by a ſhak- 
* ing, Paralytick Hand. 
| to When the Affectious are once engaged, the Judgment is always Parti- 
s of il, and Concerned. There is a ſtrong Bent, or Byaſs upon it, it is poſ- 
nuſt ſeſed and gained over, and as it were fee'd and retained in their Cauſe, 
up, and thereby made utterly unable to carry ſuch an equal regard to the Ob- 
xt, as to conſider Truth Nakedly, and ſtripped of all Foreign Reſpects; 
as It and as ſuch to make it the Rigid Inflexible Rule, which it is to Fudge by; 
and epecially where Duty 1s the Thing to be Fudged of. For a Man will 
er ol hardly be brought to Judge Right, and True, when by ſuch a Judgment 
and he is ſure to Condemn Himſelf. 
may zut this being a Point of ſuch high and Practical Importance, I will 
efore ke yet more particular about it, and ſhow ſeverally, in ſeveral corrupt 
2, Ci nd vitious Aﬀections, how Impoſſible it is for a Man to keep his Con- 
het ſcience rightly Informed, and fit to guide and direct Him in all the Ardu- 
m eus Perplexing Caſes of Sin, and Duty, while He is actually under the 
Inteb N power of any of them. This I know Men, generally are not apt to be- 
ver-ba lere, or to think that the Flaws or Failures of their Morals can at all 
ert their Intelle#uals, But I doubt not but to make it not only 
1 ſuch Credible, but Undeniable: 
eS al Now the vitious Affe ions which I ſhall ſingle, and cull out of thoſe 
mſtan- Wt Numbers, which the Heart of Man, that great Storehouſe of the 
um to beril, abounds with, as ſome of the Principal, which thus Darken and 
iſt Con. WM D:41nch the Conſcience, ſhall be theſe Three. 
zeſt fol Firſt, Senſuality. Secondly, Covetouſneſs. Thirdly, Ambition. 
uin an Of each of which I ſhall ſpeak particularly: And 
ft we Hirt, For Senſuality, or a vehement delight in, and purſuit of Bodily 
Je. I lleaſure. We may truly ſay of the Body, with Reference to the Soul, 
certam what was ſaid by the Poet of an ill Neighbour. Nemo tam prope tam 
ower ol roculq ;! None 90 nearly joined in point of Vicinity, and yet ſo widely 
Latin Hdgant in point of Intereſt and Inclinations. 
e Mem- The Ancient Philoſophers generally holding the Soul of Man to be a 
ſt of Hu, Immiterial Subſtance, could give no Account of the ſeveral Fai- 
Mot tau ures and defets in the Operations of it, (which they were ſufficiently 
And *WMinfble of) but from its Immerſion into, and intimate Con junction with 


in and Mutter, called by the Greeks #1, And accordingly all their Complaints, 
ind Accuſations were ſtill levelled at this a» as the only Cauſe of all 


it; 4"Wture, In a word, whatſoever was obſerved by them, either Irregular, of 
Yyyy Defe#:ve 


Flight WMthat they found amiſs in the whole Frame and Conſtitution of Man's Na- 
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the Fudeing Faculty ſteady in ſuch a Caſe, as it would be to view a 
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Defective in the Working of the Mind, was all charged upon + 
2 as its great Clog, and Impediment. As the skilfulleſt Artiſt - 
the World would make but ſorry work of it, ſhould he be forced to 
make uſe of Tools no way fit for his Purpoſe. 

But whether the fault be in the Spiritual, or Corporeal part of our Na. 
ture, or rather in Both, certain it is, that no two Things in the World 
do more ri ſe, and grow upon the Fall of each other, than the Fleſh, and the 
Spirit, They being like a kind of Balance in the hand of Nature, ſo 
that as one mounts up, the other ſtill ſinks down ; and the high Eſtate of 
the Body ſeldom, or never fails to be the low, declining Eſtate of the 
Soul, Which great contrariety, and diſcord between them, the Apoſtle 
diſcribes, as well as Words can do, Galat, 5. 7. The Fleſh ( ſays He) 
luſteth againft the Spirit, and the Spirit luſteth againſt the Fleſh, and 
theſe two are contrary, like two mighty Princes, whole Territories join, 
they arealwaysencroaching, and warring upon one another. And, ag it 
moſt commonly falls out, that the Worſe Gauſe has the Beſt Succeſs, ſo 
when the Fleſb and the Spirit come to a Battle, it is ſeldom but the 
Fle h comes off Victorious. And therefore the ſame great Apoſtle who 
ſo conſtantly exerciſed Himſelf to keep a Conſcience void of Offence, did as 
conſtantly and ſeverely exerciſe himſelf to keep under his Body and bring 
it into Subjection, 1 Cor. 9. 27. And the ſame, in all Ages, has been 
the Judgment, and Practice of all ſuch as have had any Experience in 
the ways of God, and the true Methods of Religion. For all Bodily 
Pleaſure dulls, and weakens the Operations of the Mind, even upon 
Natural Account, and much more upon a Spiritual. Now the Pleaſure; 
which chiefly Aﬀect, or rather Bewitch the Body, and by ſo doing becume 
the very Peſt, and Poyſon of the Nobler and Intellectual Part of May, 


are thoſe falſe, and fallacious Pleaſures of Luſt aud Intemperance : 


Of each of which ſeverally : and 
Firſt, For Luſt. Nothing does, or can darken the Mind, or Con- 
ſcience of Man more: Nay, it has a peculiar Efficacy this way, and 
for that Cauſe may juſtly be ranked amongſt the very Powers of Dart 
neſs: It being that which, (as Naturaliſts obferve,) ſtrikes at the proper 
Seat of the Underſtanding the Brain. Something of that Blackneſs of Dark- 
neſs mentioned in the 13th of St. Jude, ſeeming to be of the very N. 


ture, as well as 2. 1 of this Vice. 
y Qt 


Nor does only the Reaſon of the thing it ſelf, but alſo the Examples 
of ſuch as have been poſſefled with it, demonſtrate as much, 

For had not Sampſon (think we) an intolerable Darkneſs and Con- 
fuſion upon his Underſtanding, while he ran roving after every Strum- 
pet in that brutith Manner that he did? Was it not the Eye of his 


Conſcience which his Dalilah firſt put out, and ſo of a Judge of 1/rae! | 


rendred himſelf really a Judgment upon them? And when the Two 
Angels (as we read in 19. Gen.) ſtruck thoſe Monſters, the Men ot 
Sodom, with Blindneſs, had not their own deteſtable Luſt firſt ſtricken 
them with a greater? Or could Herod have ever thought himſelf obliged 
by the Religion of an Oath, to have murdered the Baptiſt, had not his 
Luſt, and his Herodias impriſoned and murdered his Conſcience firſt? 
For, ſurely, the Common Light of Nature, could not but Teach him 
that no Oath or Vom whatſoever could warrant the greateſt Prince up- 
on Earth to take away the Life of an innocent Perſon. But it ſeems 
his beſotted Conſcience having broken through the ſeventh Command: 
ment, the ſixth ſtood too near it to be ſafe long: And therefore his Two 
great Caſuiſts, the Devil and his Herodzas (the worſe Devil of the Two) 
having allowed him to lie, and wallow in Adultery ſo long, eaſily 
perſuaded him that the ſame Salvo might be found out for Murder 


allo, 
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alſo. So that it was his Luſt obſtinately continued in, 
darken'd, and deluded his Conſcience; and the ſame will, no doubt 
darken, and delude, and, in the End, extinguiſh the Conſcience of an 
Man breathing, who ſhall ſurrender himſelf up to it. The Lizht 175 
in him ſhall grow every Day leſs and leſs, and at length totally and 
finally go out, and that in a ſtinłk too, So hard, or rather utterly un- 
feaſible is it for Men to be zealous Votaries of the blind God, without 
loling their Eyes in his Service, and it is well if their Noſes do not fol- 
low. From all which it appears, what a Paradoxit is in Morals, for 
any one under the Dominion of his Luſt, to think to have a Right Judg- 
ment in Things relating to the State of his Soul: And the ſame, in the 

Second Place, holds equally in that other Branch of Senſuality, Intem- 
perancez whereupon we find them both joined together by the Prophet, 
Hoſea 4. 11. Whoredom (ſays he) and Wine take away the Heart , that is, 
according to the Language of Holy Writ , a Mars judging and diſcerning 
Abilities. And therefore, whoſoever would preſerve theſe Faculties 
(eſpecially as to their Diſcernment of /pzritual Objects) quick, and yi- 
gorous, muſt be ſure to keep the upper Region of his Soul clear and ſereye . 
which the Fumes of Meat and Drink luxuriouſly taken in, will never 
ſuffer it to be, We know the Method, which this high and exact Pat- 
tern of Spiritual Prudence, St. Paul, took to keep the great Centine! of 
his Soul, his Conſcience, always vigilant, and circumſpect. It was h 
a conftant and ſevere .Temperance, heighten'd with frequent Matchings 
and Faſtings, as he himſelf tells us, 2 Cor. 11. 27, In Watchings often, 
in Faſtings often, &c. This was the Diſcipline which kept his Sey/e; 
exerciſed to a ſure and exquiſite Diſcrimination of Good, and Evil > 
and made the Lamp within him ſhine always with a Bright, and a Tri- 
umphant Flame. ; : 2 

But .Gluttony and all Exceſs either in eating or drinking, ſtrangely 
clouds and dulls the intellectual Powers; and then, it is not to be ex- 
pected that the Conſcience ſhould bear up, when the Anderſtanding is 
drunk down. An Fpicure's Practice Naturally diſpoſes a Man to an 
Epicure's Principles; that is, to an equal Looſeneſs, and Diſſolution in 
both: And he, who makes his Belly his Buſineſs, will quickly come to 
have a Conſcience of as large a Swallow, as his Throat 5 of which there 
wants not ſeveral ſcandalous and deplorable Inſtances. Loads of Meat 
and Drink are fit for none but a Beaſt of Burden to bear ; and he is much 
the greater Beaſt of the two, who carries his Burden in his Belly, than 
he who carries it upon his Back. On the contrary, Nothing is ſo great 
a Friend to the Mind of Man, as Abſtinence , it ſtrengthens the Memory, 
clears the Apprehenſion, and ſharpens the Judgment, and in a Word, 
gives Reaſon its full Scope of acting; and when Reaſon has that, it is 
always a diligent, and faithful Handmaid to Conſcience, And therefore, 
where Men look no further than meer Nature, (as many do not) let no 
Man expect to keep his G!uttony and his Parts, his gag or and his 
Wit, his Revellings, and his Judgment, and much leſs his Conſcience 
together. For neither Grace, nor Nature, will have it fo. It is an ut- 
ter Contradiction to the Methods of both, Who hath Woe > who bath 
Sorrow 2 who hath Contentions ? who hath Babbling? who hath Mounds 
without Cauſe >? who hath Redneſs of Eyes? ſays Solomon, Prov. 23, 29. 
Which Queſtion he himſelf preſently ' anſwers in the next Verſe, They 
who tarry long at the Wine, abey who ſeek after miæt Wine, S0 ſay 1, who 
has a ſtupid Intellect, a broken Memory, and a blaſted Wir, and 
(which is worſe than all) a bind and benighted Conſcience, but the intem- 
rerate and luxurious, the Epicure and the Smell-feaſt? So impoſſible 
is it for a Man to turn Sott, without making himſelf a Blochead. 


which thus 
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too. I know, this is not always the preſent Effect of theſe Courſes . 
but, at long run, it will infallibly be ſo; and Time, and Luxury tg. 
ether will as certainly change the Inſide, as it does the Out ſi de of the 
beſt Heads whatſoever ; and much more of ſuch Heads as are ſtrong for 
nothing but to bear Drenk: concerning which, it ever was, and is, and 
will be a ſure Obſervation, that ſuch as are ableſt at the Barrel, are 
generally weakeſt at the Book. And thus much for the firſt great Darkne, 
of Man's Mind, Senſuality, and that, in both the Branches of it, Luſt, 
and Intemperance, : | 

Secondly, Another Vitious Affect ion, which clouds and darkens the Con. 
ſcience, is Covetouſneſs. Concerning which it may truly be affirmed, 
that of all the Vices incident to humane Nature, none ſo powerfully 
and peculiarly carries the Soul downwards as Covetouſneſs does, Jt 
makes it all Earth and Dirt, bury:ng that Noble Thing which can never 
die. So that while the Body is above Ground, the Soul is under it; and 
therefore muſt needs be in a State of Darkneſs, while it converſes in the 
Reg ions of it. : | : . 

How mightily this Vice darkens and debaſes the Mind, Scripture-1n- 
ſtances do abundantly ſhew. When Moſes would aſſign the proper Qua- 
lifications of a Judge, (which Office certainly calls for the quickeſt Ap- 
prehenſion, and the ſolideſt Judgment that the Mind of Man is wel] 
capable of) Deut. 16. 9. Thou ſhalt not (ſays he) take a Gift, But 
why 2 He preſently adds the Reaſon. Becauſe a. Gift (ſays he) blind; 
the Eyes of the wiſe. And no Wonder, for it perverts their Will; and 
then, who ſo blind as the Man who reſolves not to ſee? Gold, it ſeems, be. 
ing but a very bad Help, and Cure of the Eyes in ſuch Caſes, In like 
Manner when Samuel would ſet the Credit of his Integrity clear above 
all the Aſperſions of Envy and Calumny it ſelf, 1 Sam. 12. 3, Of whoſe 
Hands (fays he) have 1 received a Bribe to blind my Eyes therewith ? Im- 
plying thereby, that for a Man to be gripe-bauded and cleay-ſighted too 
was impoſſible. And again, Eccl. 7. 7. A Gift (ſays the wiſe Man) 
deſftroyeth the Heart. That is, (as we have ſhewn already) the judging 
and diſcerning Powers of the Soul. By all which, we ſee, that in the 
Judgment of fome of the wiſeſt, and greateſt Men that ever lived, ſuch 
as Moſes, Samuel, Solomon himſelf, Govetouſneſs baffles and befools the 
Mind, blinds and confounds the Reaſoning Faculty, and that, not only 
in ordinary Perſons, but even in the ableſt, the wiſeſt, and moſt ſagaci- 
ous. And to give you one Proof, above all, of the peculiar Hinding 
Power of this Vice, there is not the moſt covetous Wretch breathing, | 
who does ſo much as ſee or perceive, that he is covetous, 

For, the Truth is, preach to the Conſcience of a covetous Perſon (if he 
may be ſaid to have any) with the Tongue of Men and Angels, and tel! 
him of the Yanity of the World, of Treaſure in Heaven, and of the Neceſſi- 
ty of being rich towards God, and liberal to his poor Brother; and tis all 
but flat, inſipid, and ridiculous Stuff to Him, who neither ſees, nor 
feels, nor Tafters any Thing to paſs into His Heart, but thro' his Hands. 
You muſt preach to ſuch an One of Bargain and Sale, Profits and Per- 
quiſites, Principal and Intereſt, Hſe upon Hſe, and if you can perſuade 
Him that God!:neſs is Gain in his own Senſe, perhaps you may do ſome- 
thing with Him; otherwiſe, though you edge every Word, you ſpeak, 
with Reaſon and Religion, Evidence and Demonſtration, you thall never 
affect nor touch, nor ſo much as reach his Conſcience; for it is kept 
ſealed up in a Bag under Lock and Key, and you cannot come at it. 

And thus much for the ſecond baſe Affection, that blinds the Mind 
of Man, which is Covetouſneſs, A thing directly contrary to the very 
Spirit of Chriſtianity ; which is a free, a large, and an open Spit; A 
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Spirit open to God and Man, and always carrying Charity in one Hand 
and Generoſity in the other. | | a 
Thirdiy, The third and laſt vile Affection, which I ſhall mention (as 
having the ſame darkening Effect upon the Mind or Conſcience) is Am- 
bition, For as Govetouſneſs dulls the Mind by preſſing it down too 
much below it ſelf, ſo Ambition dazles it by lifting it up as much 
above it ſelf ; but both of them are ſure to darken the Light of it. 
For if you either look too intently down a deep Precipice upon a thing 
at an extreme diſtance below you, or with the ſame Earneſtneſs fix 
your Eye upon ſomething at too great an Height above you; in both 
Caſes you will find a Vertigo or Giddineſs, And where there is a 
Giddineſs in the Head, there will be always a Miſt before the Eyes. 
And thus, no doubt, it was only an ambitious aſpiring after high Things 
which not long ſince cauſed ſuch a woful, ſcandalous Giddineſ, in 
ſome Mens Conſciences, and made them turn round and round 
from this to that, and from that to this, till at length they knew not, 
what Bottom to fix upon, And this, in my Opinion, 1s a Caſe that 
admits of no Vindication, | 

Pride, we know (which is always Couſin-German to Ambition) is com- 
monly reckoned the Fore-runner of a Fall. It was the Devil's Sin and 
the Devil's Ruin, and has been ever ſince the Devil's Stratagem 
who like an expert Wreſtler unſually gives a Man a Lift before 
he gives him a Throw, But how does he do this? Why; by firſt blind- 
ing him with Ambition; and when a Man either cannot, or will not 
mind the Ground he ſtands upon, as a Thing (forſooth,) too much below 
him, he is then eaſily juſtled down, and thruſt headlong into the next 
Ditch, The Truth is, in this Caſe Men ſeem to aſcend to an high 
Station, juſt as they uſe to leap down a very great Steep: In both Caſes 
they ſhut their Eyes nrſt; for in both, the Danger is very dreadful, 
and the Way to venture upon it is not to ſee it. 

Yea, fo fatally does this towring, aſpiring Humour intoxicate and im- 
poſe upon Men's Minds, that when the Devil ſtands bobb;ng and tan- 
talizing their gaping Hopes with ſome Preferment in Church or State, 
they ſhall do the baſeſt, the vileſt, and moſt odious things imaginable z 
and that, not only in Defiance of Conſcience, but, which is yet more 
impudent and intolerable, ſhall even alledge Conſcience it ſelf as the 
very Reaſon for the doing them: So that ſuch Wretches ſhall out of 
meer Conſcience (forſooth) betray the Country that bred, and the Church 
that baptized them, and having firſt practiſed a 4% enſing Power upon 
all Law within them, ſhall help to let the ſame looſe upon all Laws with- 
out them too, And when they have done, ſhall wipe their Mouths, and 
with as boon a Grace and as bold a Front look the World in the Face, 
as if they expected Thanks for ſuch Villanies, as a modeſt Malefactor 
would ſcarce preſume to expect a Pardon for, 

But as for theſe ambitious Animals, who could thus-/el/ their Credit, 
and their Conſcience, wade through thick and thin, and break through 
all that is Sacred and Civil, only to make themſelves High and Great 
I ſhall ſay no more of them but this, that inſtead of being advanced 
to what they ſo much deſired, it is well for them, that they have 
not been advanced to what they ſo highly deſerved. For this, I am 
ſure of, that neither Papiſts, nor Fanaticks (both of them our mortal, 
implacable Enemies) can conceive a Prayer more fully, and effectually 
for their Intereſt, than this That the Church of England may never want 
ſtore of ambitious, Time-ſerving Meu. And if God thould in his Anger 
to this poor Church, and Nation, grant them this, they doubt not, but 
in a little Time, to grant, or give themſelves the reſt, Let this — © 
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fixed upon as a certain Maxim, that Ambition firſt blinds the Conſcience, 
= then Lads the Man whitherit will, and that is in the direct Courſe 
of ic, to the Devil. ; f 

1 know, there are many more, irregular, and corrupt Affections be- 
longing to the Mind of Man, and all of them in their Degree apt to 
darken and obſcure the Light of Conſcience. Such as are Wrath, and 
Revenge, Envy, and Malice, Fear and Deſpair, with many ſuch others, 
even too many a great deal, to be crouded into one Hour's Diſcourſe, 
But the three forementioned, (which we have been treating of,) are, 
doubtleſs, the moſt predominant, the moſt potent in their Influence, and 
moſt pernicious in their Effect : As anſwering to thoſe three principal 
Objects, which, of all others, do the moſt abſolutely command and do- 
mineer over the Deſires of Men; to wit, the Pleaſures of the World 
working upon their Senſuality the Profits of the World upon their Co- 
vetouſneſs z and laſtly the Honours of it upon their Ambition. Which 
three powerful Incentives, meeting with theſe three violent Afe&;ons, 
are (as it were) the great Trident in the Tempter's Hand, by which he 
ſtrikes through the very Hearts and Souls of Men; or as a mighty three, 
fold Cord, by which he firſt hampers, and then draws the whole World 
after him, and that with ſuch a rapid Swing, ſuch an irreſiſtible Faſcina- 


tion upon the Underſtandings, as well as Appetites of Men, that as God 


ſaid heretofore, Let there be Light, and there was Light; fo this proud 


| Rival of his Creator, and Over-turner of the Creation, is ſtill faying in 


Defiance of him, Let there be Darkneſs, and accordingly there is Dar- 
neſs ; Darkneſs, upon the Mind and Reaſon g Darkneſs, upon the Judg- 
ment and Conſcience of all Mankind, So that Hell it ſelf ſeems to be 
nothing elſe, but the Devil's finiſhing this his great Work, and the 
Conſummation of that Darkneſs in another World, which he had ſo 
fatally begun in this. TE — 

And now, to ſum up briefly the foregoing Particulars; you have 
heard, of what vaſt, and infinite Moment it is to have a clear, imparti- 
al, and right-judging Conſcience, Such an one as a Man may reckon him- 
ſelf ſafe in the Directions of, as of a Guide, that will always tell him 
Truth, and Truth with Authority ; and that the Eye of Conſcience may 
be always thus quick and lively, let conſtant e be ſure to keep it con- 
ſtantly open; and thereby ready and prepared to admit and let in thoſe 
Heavenly Beams, which are always ſtreaming forth from God upon Minds 
fitted to receive them. 

And to this Purpoſe, let a Man fly from every Thing, which may 
leave either a Foulneſs, or a Byaſs upon it; for the firſt will blacken, and 
the other will diſtort it, and both be ſure to darken it, Particularly let 
him dread every groſs A# of Sin; for one great Stab may as certainly and 
ſpeedily deſtroy Life as forty leſſer Wounds, Let him alſo carry a jealous 
Eye over every growing Habit of Sin; for Cuſtom is an Over-Match to 
Nature, and ſeldom conquered by Grace; and, above all, let him keep 
aloof from all Commerce or Fellowſhip with any vicious and baſe Af- 
fection; eſpecially from all Senſuality, which is not only the Dirt, but 
the black Dirt, which the Devil throws upon the Souls of Men; accord- 
zngly let him keep himſelf untouched with the helliſh, unhallowed 
Heats of Luſt, and the noiſome Steams, and Exhalations of Intemperance, 
which never fail to leave a brutiſn Dulneſs and Infatuation behind them. 
Likewiſe, let him bear himſelf above that ſordid, and low Thing, that 
utter Contradiction to all Greatneſs of Mind, Covetouſneſs; let him diſ- 


enflave himſelf from the Pelf of the World, from that Amor ſceleratus 


habendi; for all Love has ſomething of Blindneſs attending it; but the 
Love of Money eſpecially. And, laſtly, let him learn ſo to look upon the 
Honours, 
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Honours, the Pomp, and Greatneſs of the World, as to loot through them 
too. Fools indeed are apt to be blown up by them, and to ſacrifice 
all for them; ſometimes venturing their very Heads, only to get a Fea- 
ther in their Caps, But wiſe Men inſtead of looking above them, chuſe 
rather to look about them and within them, and by ſo doing, keep their 
Eyes always in their Heads: And maintain a noble Clearneſs in one: 
and Steadineſs in the other, Theſe, I ſay, are ſome of thoſe Ways, 
and Methods, by which this great and internal Light, the judging Fa- 
culty of Conſcience, may be preſerved in its native Vigour, and Quick- 
neſs. And to compleat the foregoing Directions by the Addition of 
one Word more; That we may the more ſurely prevent our Afe&ions 
from working too much upon our Judgment, let us wiſely beware of all 
ſuch Things as may work too ſtrongly upon our 4fe&zons. 

If the Light, that is in thee, be Darkneſs, (ſays our Saviour) how great 
muſt that Darkneſs needs be! That is, how fatal, how deſtruQtive! And 
therefore I (hall cloſe up all with thoſe other Words of our Saviour, 
John 12. While you have the Light walk in the Light; ſo that the Way 
to have it (we lee) ig to walk in it. That is, by the Actions of a pious, 
innocent, well-govern'd Life to cheriſh, heighten, and improve it: 
For ſtill ſo much Innocence, ſo much Light; and on the other Side to 
abhor, and loath whatſoever may any Ways diſcourage, and ecliſpe it; 
as every Degree of Vice aſſuredly will. And thus by continual feeding 
and trimming our Lamps, we ſhall find that this Bleſſed Light within 
us, will grow every Day ſtronger and ſtronger, and flame out brighter and 
brighter, till at length having lead us through this Vale of Darkneſs 
and Mortality, it ſhall bring us to thoſe happy Manſions where there is 
Light and Life, for evermore. 


Which God (the great Author of both) of his Infinite Mercy vouchſafe 
to us all; To whom be aſcribed, as is moſt due, all Praiſe, Might, 
Majeſty and Dominion, both now and for evermore, Amen, 
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But I ſ, ay unto you, Love your Enemies, 


Efore we deſcend to the Proſecution of the Duty 
enjoin'd in theſe Words; It is requiſite that we 
conſider the Scheme and Form of them as they 
ſtand in Relation to the Context. They are 
uther'd in with the adverſative Particle [ But] 
which ſtands as a Note of Oppoſition to ſome- 
thing going before: And that we have in the im- 
mediately preceding Verſe, Ye have heard that it 
hath been ſaid, Thou ſhalt love thy Neighbour, and 

hate thy Enemy. But 1 ſay unto you, love your Enemies, Which Way of 

Speaking has given Occaſion to an Enquiry, whether the Duty here 

enjoined by Chriſt be oppoſed to the Moſaick Law, or only to the 

Doctrine of the Scribes and Phariſees, and their corrupt Gloſſes there- 

upon: Some having made this and the next Chapter, not only a fulle! 

Explication and Vindication of the Moſaick Law, but an Addition of 

higher and perfe&er Rules of Piety and Morality to it. 

For the better clearing of which Point, I conceive that the Matter of 
all the Commandments (the Fourth only, as it determines the time of 
God's ſolemn Worſhip to the ſeventh Day, excepted, ) is of Natural, 
Moral Right, and by conſequence carries with it a neceſſary and eternal 
Obligation: as riſing from the unalterable Relation, that a rational 
Creature bears either to God, his Neighbour, or himſelf, For there ale 
certain Rules of Deportment ſuggeſted by Nature to each of theſe, 
which to deviate from, or not come up to, would be irrational, and 
con- 
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conſequently ſinful. So that ſuch Duties can by no Mea 

firſt Obligation to any new Precept given by Chriſt, but n Foc 
an earlier Stock, obliged Men in all Ages and Places, ſince the World 
began, Foraſmuch as that general Habitude or Relation (upon which 
all particular Inſtances of Duty are founded) which Men bore to G04 

their Neighbour, and themſelves, upon Account of their being rational 
Creatures, was univerſally, and equally the ſame in all. So that for 
a Man to hate his Enemy, or to be revengeful, or to be angry without à 
Gauſe, or to ſwear rajhly, or by Looks, Words, or Actions, to behave him- 
ſelf laſciviouſiy, were, without Queſtion, always Aberrations from the 
Dictates of rightly improved Reaſon: And conſequently in the very Na- 
ture of the Things themſelves unlawful, For if there were not a natural 
Evil and Immorality in the aforeſaid Acts, nor a Goodneſs in the con- 
trary, but that all this iſſued from a poſ{tzve Injunction of the one, and 
Prohibition of the other; what Reaſon can be aſſigned, but that God 
might have commanded the ſaid Acts, and made them Dutzes inſtead of 
forbidding them? which yet certainly would be a very ſtrange, or rather 
monſtrous Aſſertion, but nevertheleſs, by a Neceflity of Sequel, unavoid- 
able. From whence I concelve it to be very clear, that, if the ſeveral 
Particulars commanded or forbidden by Ghrz/t, in that his great Sermon 
upon the Mount, had a natural Good or Evil reſpectively belonging to 
them; Chriſt thereby added no new Precept to the Moral Law, which 
eternally was, and will be the ſame, as being the unalterable Standard 
or Meaſure of the Behaviour of a rational Creature in all its Relations 


and Capacities. _ 


- 


For we muſt not think, that when the Law, either by Precept, or Pro- 
hibition, takes notice only of the outward dd, and the Goſpel after- 
wards directs it ſelf to the Thoughts and Deſires, the Motives and 
Gauſes of the ſaid Act; or again, when the Law gives only a general 
Precept, and the Goſpel aſſigus ſeveral particular Inſtances reducible to 
the ſame general Injunction, that therefore the Goſpel gives ſo many 
new Precepts Corrective, or Perfective of the aforeſaid Precepts of the 
Law. No, by no Means; for it is a Rule Which ever was, and ever 
ought to be allowed in interpreting the Divine Precepts, that every 
ſuch Precept does vertually, and zmplicitly, and by a Parity of Reaſon, 
contain in it more than it expreſly declares ; which is ſo true, that 
thoſe Perſons, who impugn the Perfection of the old Moral Precepts, 
and upon that Account oppoſe the Precepts of Chriſt to them, do yet 
ind it neceſſary to maintain, that even the Precepts of our Saviour Him- 
elf, ought to extend their Obligation to many more Particulars than 
are mentioned in them, and yet are not to be look'd upon, as at all 
the leſs perfect upon that Account. Which Rule of Interpreting be- 
ing admitted, and made Uſe of as to the Precepts of the nem Teſtament, 
why ought it not to take Place 1n thoſe of the Old alſo? And if it 
ought (as there can be no Shadow of Reaſon to the contrary) I dare 
undertake, that there will be no Need of multiplying of New Precepts 
in the Goſpel, as often as the Papiſts and Socinians have a Tura to ſerve 
by them. For ſurely every new Iuſt ance of Obedience does not of Ne- 
ceſſity infer a new Precept; and for that Reaſon we may and do admit 
of ſeveral of the former without any need of aſſerting the latter. The 
Unity of a Precept is founded in the general Unity of its Obje&, and 
every ſuch General comprehends many Particular. The very Inſtitu- 
tion of the Two Chriſtian Sacraments, is rather the Aſſignation of Two 
new Inſtances of Obedience than of Two new Precepts, For Chirſt having 
once Authentically declared that God would be worthipped by thoſe two 
ſolemn Acts, the antecedent general Precept of worſhipping God accor- 
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MAI TH. V. 44. 


But I ſay unto you, Love your Enemies, 


Efore we deſcend to the Proſecution of the Duty 
enjoin'd in theſe Words; It is requiſite that we 
conſider the Scheme and Form of them as they 
ſtand in Relation to the Context. They are 
uther'd in with the adverſative Particle | But] 
which ſtands as a Note of Oppoſition to ſome- 
thing going before: And that we have in the im- 
mediately preceding Verſe, Ye have heard that it 
hath been ſaid, Thou ſhalt love thy Neighbour, and 

hate thy Enemy. But I ſay unto you, love your Enemies, Which Way of 

Speaking has given Occaſion to an Enquiry, whether the Duty here 

enjoined by Chriſt be oppoſed to the Moſaick Law, or only to the 

Doctrine of the Scribes and Phariſees, and their corrupt. Gloſles there- 

upon : Some having made this and the next Chapter, not only a fuller 

Explication and Vindication of the Moſaick Law, but an Addition of 

higher and perfe&er Rules of Piety and Morality to it. 

For the better clearing of which Point, I conceive that the Matter of 
all the Commandments (the Fourth only, as it determines the time 0 
God's ſolemn Worſhip to the ſeventh Day, excepted, ) is of Natural, 
Moral Right, and by conſequence carries with it a neceſſary and eterna 
Obligation : as riſing from the unalterable Relation, that a rational 
Cr-ature bears either to God, his Neighbour, or himſelf, For there ale 
certain Rules of Deportment ſuggeſted by Nature to each of theſe, 
which to deviate from, or not come up to, would be irrational, and 
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conſequently ſinful. So that ſuch Duties can by no M 5 
firſt Obligation to any new Precept given by Chriſt, but ſpringing 2 
an earlier Stock, obliged Men in all Ages and Places, ſince the World 
began. Foraſmuch as that general Habitude or Relation (upon which 
all particular Inſtances of Duty are founded) which Men bore to G04 
their Neighbour, and themſelves, upon Account of their being rational 
Creatures, was univerſally, and equally the ſame in all. So that for 
a Man to hate his Enemy, or to be revengeful, or to be angry without a 
Gauſe, or to ſwear rajhly, or by Looks, Words, or Actions, to behave him- 
ſelf Iaſciviouſiy, were, without Queſtion, always Aberrations from the 
Dictates of rightly improved Reaſon: And conſequently in the very Na- 
ture of the Things themſelves unlawful. For if there were not a natural 
Evil and Immorality in the aforeſaid Acts, nor a Goodneſs in the con- 
trary, but that all this iſſued from a poſitive Injunction of the one, and 
Prohibition of the other; what Reaſon can be aſſigned, but that God 
might have commanded the ſaid Acts, and made them Duties inſtead of 
forbidding them 2 which yet certainly would be a very ſtrange, or rather 
monſtrous Aſſertion, but nevertheleſs, by a Neceſſity of Sequel, unavoid- 
able. From whence I conceive it to be very clear, that, if the ſeveral 
Particulars commanded or forbidden by Cyriſt, in that his great Sermon 
upon the Mount, had a natural Good or Evil reſpectively belonging to 
them; Chriſt thereby added no new Precept to the Moral Law, which 
eternally was, and will be the fame, as being the unalterable Standard 
or Meaſure of the Behaviour of a rational Creature in all its Relations 
and Capacities. 

For we muſt not think, that when the Law, either by Precept, or Pro- 
hibition, takes notice only of the outward dd, and the Goſpel after- 
wards directs it ſelf to the Thoughts and Deſi res, the Motive, and 
Gauſes of the ſaid Act; or again, when the Law gives only a general 
Precept, and the Goſpel aſſigus ſeveral particular Inſtances reducible to 
the ſame general Injunction, that therefore the Goſpel gives ſo many 
new Precepts Corrective, or Perfective of the aforeſaid Precepts of the 
L:w. No, by no Means; for it is a Rule Which ever was, and ever 
ought to be allowed in interpreting the Divine Precepts, that every 
ſuch Precept does vertually, and zmplicitly, and by a Parity of Reaſon, 
contain in it more than it exprefly declares ; which is fo true, that 
thoſe Perſons, who impugn the Perfection of the old Moral Preceptrs, 
ind upon that Account oppoſe the Precepts of Chriſt to them, do yet 
ind it neceſſary to maintain, that even the Precents of our Saviour Him- 
elf, ought to extend their Obligation to many more Particulars than 
are mentioned in them, and yet are not to be look'd upon, as at all 
the leſs perfect upon that Account. Which Rule of Interpreting be- 
ing admitted, and made Uſe of as to the Precepts of the zew Teſtament, 
why ought it not to take Place 1n thoſe of the Old alſo? And if it 
ought (as there can be no Shadow of Reaſon to the contrary) I dare 
undertake, that there will be no Need of multiplying of New Precepts 
in the Goſpel, as often as the Papsſts and Sociniaus have a Tura to ſerve 
by them, For ſurely every nem In/tance of Obedience does not of Ne- 
ceſlity infer 4 new Precept; and for that Reaſon we may and do admit 
of ſeveral of the former without any need of aſſerting the latter. Ihe 
Unity of a Precept is founded in the general Unity of its Object, and 
every ſuch General comprehends many Particular. The very Inſtitu- 
tion of the Two Chriſtian Sacraments, is rather the Aſſignation of Two 
lew Inſtances of Obedience than of Two new Precepts. For Chirſt having 
once Authentically declared that God would be worthipped by thoſe tw o 
blemn Acts, the antecedent general Precept of worſhipping God accor- 
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ding to his own Will, was ſufficient to oblige us to theſe two particular 
Branches of it being thus declared; and indeed to as many more as 
ſhould from Time to Time be ſuggeſted to our Practice. For otherwiſe, 
if the Mutiplication of new particular Inſtances of Duty, ſhould multi. 
ply Precepts too, it would render them innumerable, which would be 
extreamly abſurd and ridiculous. a 
And now, all that has been here alledged by us againſt the Neceſſity 

| of holding any new Precepts added to the Old Moral Law, as it obligeq 
| all Mankind, (whether notified to them by the Light of Nature only, or 
by Revelation too) I reckon may as truly be affirmed of the Law of Moe, 
alſo, (fill ſuppoſing it a true and perfect Tranſcript of the ſaid Moral Lam; 
| as we have all the Reaſon in the World to believe it was) for were it 
| otherwiſe, it would be hard to ſhew, what Advantage it could be to the 
Jewiſh Chureh to have that Law delivered to them; but on the contrar 
it muſt needs have been rather a Snare than a Privilege or Help to them, 
as naturally giving them Occaſion to look upon that as the moſt perfect 
Draught of their Duty, when yet it required of them a lower Degree of 
Obedience than Nature had before obliged them to; it being a Thing 
in it ſelf moſt rational, to ſuppoſe the latter Declaration of a Legiſlator' 
Mind, to be ſtill the fuller and more authentick. And therefore if 
other Duties had been incumbent upon the J7ewiſh Church by the Law 
of Nature, beſides what were contained in the Law of Moſes; it is not 
imaginable how they could avoid the Omiſſion of thoſe Duties while 
they acquieſced in the Directions of Moſes as a full and ſufficien; 
| Rule of Obedience, and had ſo much Reaſon ſo to do. Which ye: 
ſurely muſt have rendred the whole Maſaick Diſpenſation by no Mean: 
agreeable either to the Wiſdom or Goodneſs of God towards his choſen 
b People. | 
6 For though indeed the Moral Law as a Covenant promiſing Life up. 
on Condition of abſolute indefective Obedience, be now of no Uſe to 
juſtify, (Sin having diſabled it for that Uſe through the Incapacity ct 
the Subject) yet as it is a Rule dire#ing our Obedience and a Law binding to 
it, it ſtill continues in full Force, and will do as long as human Nature 
endures. And as for the abſolute Perfection of it in the Quality of 
Rule directing, and a Law obliging, can that be more amply declared, 
and irrefragably proved than as it ſtands ſtated and repreſented to us, 
in the vaſt Latitude of that Injunction, Deut. 6. 5. and Levit 19. 18. 
Thou ſhalt love the Lord thy God with all thy Heart, with il! thy Soul, and wii" 
all thy Strength, and with all thy Mind, and thy Neighbour as thy ſell. 
I ſay is there any higher Degree of Obedience which the Nature of Man 
is capable of yielding to his Maker than this ? 

Nevertheleſs there are ſome Artiſts, I muſt confeſs, who can draw 
any Thing out of any Thing, who anſwer, that theſe Words are not 
to be underſtood of abſolutely all, that a Man can do; but of all that 
he can be engaged to do by the Law as propoſed under ſuch an Oc- 
conomy; namely as enforced with Temporal Promiſes and Threat- 
ings; fo that upon theſe Terms, to love God with all thy Heart, &c. is 
to love him with the utmoſt of ſuch an Obedience, as Laws ſeconded 
dans Temporal Bleſſings and Curſes are able to produce. But to this I an- 

Werz 

Firſt, That the Argument bears upon a Suppoſition, by no Means to 
be admitted, to wit, that the Law of Moſes proceeded only upon Tem— 
poral Rewards and Puniſhments: Which is moſt falſe, and contrary to 
the conſtantly received Doctrine of the Chriſtian Church; and parti- 
cularly of the Church of England, as it is declared in the ſixth of Her WW Ch 


Articles. But | elf 
| Secondly, 
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Secondly, I add further; That the obliging Power of the Law is neither 
founded in, nor to be meaſured by the Rewards and Pun;ſhments annex- 
ed to it; bat by the ſole Authority of the Law-giver ſpringing from the 
Relation (which he bears) of a Creator and Governour, to Mankind, and 
conſequently of the entire dependance of Mankind upon Him; by virtue 
whereof they owe Him the utmoſt Service, that their Nature renders 
them capable of doing Him. And that, I am ſure, is capable of ſerving 
Him at an higher Rate, than the Conſideration of any Temporal Re- 
wards or Puniſhments can raiſe it to; ſince oftentimes the bare love of 
Vertue it (elf will carry a Man further than theſe can: But however it 
is certain that Eternal Rewards can do ſo; which add nothing to our 
Natural Powers of Obeying though they draw them forth to an higher 
pitch of Obedience. And can we then Imagine that God would fink 
His Law below theſe Powers, by leaving ſome Degree of Love and Ser- 
vice to Himſelf abſolutely within the Strength and Power of Man, which 
He did not think fit by the Moſaick Law to oblige Him to (when yet 
our Saviour Himſelf promiſed Eternal Life to one, upon Suppoſal of his 
Performance of this Law,) Luke 10. 28, This certainly is very ſtrange 
Divinity, But after all, ſome may poſſibly reply, does not the Goſpel 
enjoin us that Perfection and Height of Charity, which the Law 
never did, in commanding us to {ay down our Life for our Brother? 
1 John 3. 16. 

To which I anſwer, That this is a Precept by no means abſolute and 
univerſal, but always to be limited by theſe two Conditions, viz. Firſt, 
That the Glory of God, and Secondly, That the Eternal Welfare of the 
Soul of our Brother indiſpenſably requires this of us; upon the Suppo- 
fal of either of which J affirm, it was as really a Duty from the Begin- 
ning of the World, as it was from that very time, that the Apoſtle wrote 
theſe Words; the very common Voice of Reaſon upon theſe Terms, and 
under theſe Circumſtances, dictating and enjoining no leſs, as founding 
it ſelf upon theſe two ſelf-evident and undeniable Principles, 213. 
That the Life of the Creature ought, when Neceſſity calls, to be ſacri- 
iced to the Glory of Him who gave it, and Secondly, that we ought to 
prefer the Eternal Good of our Neighbour or Brother, before the high- 
eſt Temporal Good of our ſelves, Which manifeſtly thows, that this 
high Inſtance of Charity (as extraordinary as 1t appears) did not at 
length begin to be a Duty by any Evangelical Sanftion, but was ſo ever 
fince there was ſuch Creatures in the World as Men, and conſequently 
that all, both Jews and Gentiles (whether they actually knew ſo much 
or no) would have finned againſt this Duty of Charity, thould they have 
refuſed to promote the Glory of their Maker, or prevent the Deſtruction 
aw of their Brother's Immortal Soul, being called thereto, by quitting this 
not Temporal for the ſake of either. And Conſequently that this is no ſuch 
hat new Precept to be reckoned by Anno Domini, but as old as the Obligati- 
ons of Charity, and of Right Reaſon, diſcourſing and acting upon the 
eat- Dictates of that Noble Principle. ; | 
. is and now to apply this general Diſcourſe to the Particulars mentioned 
in this Chapter : I affirm that Chriſt does by no means here ſet Himſelf 
againſt the Law of Moſes as a Law either faulty or ;mperfect, and upon 
thoſe Accounts needing either Correction, or Addition, but only oppoſed 
sto the corrupt Comments of the Scribes and Phariſees upon the Law, as 
really Contradictions to it, rather than Expoſitious of it; And that for 
theſe following Reaſons. : 

Firſt, Becauſe the Words in this Sermon mentioned and oppoſed by 
Chriſt, are manifeſtly, for the moſt part, not the Words of the Law it 
elf, but of the Scribes and Phariſees. As for inſtance, Whoſoever ſhall 
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Lill, ſhall be in danger of the Judgment. And again in the next Verſe, 
He ſhall be in danger of the Council. They all refer to the Phariſees way 
of expreſſing themſelves ; Which manifeſtly ſhews, that it was their 
Doctrine and Words which he was now diſputing againſt, and not the 
Law it ſelf, which this is by no means the Language of. 
Secondly, That Expreſſion, That it was ſaid * by thoſe of old Time, 
was not uttered by Ghr;/t in his own Perſon, but by way ot 
* Some Proſpopopmia, in the Perſon of the Scribes and Pharifees, 


and Gloſſes to the People, with the pompous plea of Antiqui- 
ty and Tradition, As if Chriſt had beſpoke them thus, You have 
been accuſtomed indeed to hear the Seribes and Phariſees tell you, that 
This and This was ſaid by thoſe of old Time, but notwithſtanding all 
theſe Pretences I tell you that the Caſe is much otherwiſe, and that the 
true Account and Senſe of the Law is Thus and Thus. This I ſay is the 
828 purport and meaning of our Saviour's Words, throughout this 

apter. 

Thirdly, That Paſſage in the 43d Perſe of the ſame, Te have beard 
that it hath been ſaid ye ſball love your Neighbour and hate your Enemy, 
is ſo far from being the Words of the Moſazck Law, that Moſes com- 
mands the clean contrary to the latter Clauſe, Exod 23. 4. If thuy 
ſeeſt thine Enemy's Ox going aſtray, thou ſhalt ſurely bring it back to him 
again; and if thou ſee the Aſs of him who hateth thee lying under bis Bur- 
then, thou ſbalt ſurely help Him. And if this was the Voice of the Lay 
then, can we imagine that it would make it a Man's Duty to relieve his 
Enemy's Ox, or his Aſs, and the ſame time allow him to hate or malign 
his Perſon 2 This certainly is unaccountable and incredible, 

Fourthly, If Chriſt oppoſed his Precepts to thoſe of the Moſaick Lau, 
then God ſpeaking by Chriſt muſt contradi& Himſelf as ſpeaking by 
Moſes. For whatſoever Moſes ſpoke, he ſpoke as the immediate 
Dictates of God, from whom he received the Law. But this is abſurd, 
and by no means conſiſtent with the Divine Holineſs and Veracity. 

Fifthly, and laſtly, Chriſt in all this Diſcourte never calls any one of 
the Doctrines oppoſed by Him the Words of Moſes, or of the Law, but 
only the Righteouſneſs of the Scribes and Phariſees, which ſhews that 
they, and they only, were the Perſons with whom He managed this 
whole Conteſt. 

Let this therefore reſt with us as a firm Concluſion. That Moſes and 
Chriſt were at perfect Agreement, whatever the Controverſy was be- 
tween Him and the Phariſees, And ſo from the Scheme and Context c 
the Words, I paſs to the Duty enjoined in them, which is to love cu 
Enemies: The Diſcuſſion of which I ſhall caſt under theſe three genera! 
Heads. | 

Firſt, I ſhall ſhew Negatively what is not that Love, which we are 
here commanded to ſhew our Enemies. 

Secondly, I thall ew poſitively wherein 1t docs conſiſt, 

Thirdly, I ſhall produce Arguments to enforce it. | 

And firſt for the Lirſt of theſe; what is not that Love, which we 
muſt ſhew our Enemies: this we ſhall find to exclude ſeveral Things 
which would fain wear this Name. 

1. As firſt to treat an Enemy with a fair Deportment and amicable 
Language, is not the Love here enjoined by Chriſt. Love is a thing that 
fcorns to dwell any where but in the Heart. The Tongue is a thing 
made for Words, but what Reality is there in a Voice, what Subſtance 
in a Sound? and Words are no more. The Kindneſs of the Heart never 


kills, but that of the Tongue often does. And in an ill Senſe a /ef; 
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Anſwer may ſometimes break the Bones, He who ſpeaks me well, proves 
himſelf a Rhetorician or a Courtier ; but that is not to be a Friend. 
Was ever the Hungry fed, or the Naked cloathed with good Looks or 
fair ſpeeches? theſe are but thin Garments to keep out the Cold, and 
but a ſlender Repaſt to. conjure down the Rage of a craving Appetite, 
My Enemy perhaps is ready to ſtarve or periſh through Poverty, and 1 
tell him I am hearcily glad to ſee him, and ihould be very ready to ſerve 
bim, but ſtill my Hand is cloſe, and my Purſe hut; I neither bring 
him to my Table, nor lodge him under my Roof ; He asks for Bread, 
and I give him a Complement, a thing indeed not ſo hard as a Stone, 
but altogether as dry, I treat him with Art and Out-fide : and laſtly at 
ing, with all the Ceremonies of Dearneſs, I ſhake him by the Hand, 
ut put nothing into it. In a word, I play with his Diſtreſs, and dal- 
ly with that which will not be dallied with Want and Miſery, and a 
clamorous Neceſſity. | 
For will fair Words and a courtly Behaviour pay Debts and diſcharge 
Scores 2 if they could, there is a fort of Men that would not be ſo much 
in debt as they are, Can a Man look and ſpeak himſelf out of his 
Creditors Hands ? Surely then, if my Words cannot do this for my ſelf, 
neither can they do it for my Enemy. And theretore this has nothing 
of the Love ſpoken of in the Text. It is but a Scene and a meer Mock- 
ery, for the receiving that cannot make my Enemy at all the richer, the 
giving of which makes me not one penny the poorer, It is indecd the 
Faſhion of the World thus to amuſe Men with empty Careiles, and to 
feaſt them with Words and Air, Looks, and Legs; nay, and it has this 
peculiar Privilege above all other Faſhions, that it never alters; but cer- 
tainly no Man ever yet quenched his Thirſt with looking upon a golden 
Cup, nor made a Meal with the outſide of a Lordly Dith, 
But we are not to reſt here; fair Speeches and Looks are not only very 
inſignificant as to the real Effects of Love, but are for the moſt part the 
Inſtruments of Hatred in the Execution of the greateſt Miſchiefs. Few 
Men are to be ruined till they are made confident of the contrary : and 


this cannot be done by threats and roughneſs, and owning the Miſchief 


that a Man deſigns ; but the Pit-fall muſt be covered to invite the Man 
to venture over it; all things muſt be ſweetned with profeſſions of Love, 
Friendly Looks, and Embraces. For it is Oyl that whets the Razor, and 
the ſmootheſt Edge is ſtill the ſharpeſt: they are the Complacencies of 


an Enemy that kill, the cloſeſt Hugs that ſtifle, and Love muſt be pre— 


tended before Malice can be effectually practiſed. In a word, he muſt 
get into his Heart with fair Speeches and Promzſes, before he can come 
ar it with his Dagger, For ſurely no Man fiſhes with a bare Hook, or 


thinks that the Net it felt can be any Enticement to the Bird, 


But now, if theſe outward ſhows of Fairneſs are ſhort of the Love 
which we owe to our Enemies; What can we ſay of thoſe, who have 
not arrived ſo far as theſe, and yet pretend to be Friends? Diſdain and 
Diſtance, ſoure Looks and tharp Words are all the Expreſſions of Friend- 
ſhip that ſome Natures can manifeſt, I confeſs, where real Kindneſſes 
are done, theſe circumſtantial Garnitures of Love, (as I may ſo call them 
may be diſpenſed with; and it is better to have a rough Friend than a 
fawning Enemy: but thoſe who neither do good turns, nor give good 
looks, nor ſpeak good words, have a Love ſtrangely ſubtil and metaphy- 
ſical: for other poor Mortals of an ordinary Capacity are forced to be ig- 
norant of that which they can neither fee, hear, feel, nor underſtand. 
And thus much for the firſt Negative; the Love that we are to ſhow to 
Enemies, is not a fair external courtly Deportment. It is not ſuch a thing 
as may be learnt in a Dancing School, nor in thoſe Shops of Fallacy and 
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Lill, ſhall be in danger of the Judgment. And again in the next Verſe, 
He ſhall be in danger of the Council. They all refer to the Phariſees way 
of expreſſing themſelves; which manifeſtly ſhews, that it was their 
Doctrine and Words which he was now diſputing againſt, and not the 
Law it ſelf; which this is by no means the Language of. 

Secondly, That Expreſſion. That it was ſaid * by thoſe of old Time, 

| was not uttered by Chriſt in his own Perſon, but by way of 
* Some Pyoſpopopimia, in the Perſon of the Scribes and Pharjſee, 
render it . iſe their Leck 5 
[ zo thoſe. } Whoſe Cuſtom it was to preface and authoriſe their ures 

and Gloſſes to the People, with the pompous plea of Antiqui- 
ty and Tradition, As if Chriſt had beſpoke them thus. You have 
been accuſtomed indeed to hear the Scribes and Phariſees tell you, that 
This and This was ſaid by thoſe of old Time, but notwithſtanding all 
theſe Pretences I tell you that the Caſe is much otherwiſe, and that the 
true Account and Senſe of the Law is Thus and Thus. This I ſay is the 
22 purport and meaning of our Saviour's Words, throughout this 
Chapter. BG. | 

Thirdly, That Paſſage in the 43d Verſe of the ſame, Te have heard 
that it hath been ſaid ye ſhall love your Neighbour and hate your Enemy, 
is ſo far from being the Words of the Moſaick Law, that Moſes com- 
mands the clean contrary to the latter Clauſe, Exod 23. 4. If thoy 
ſeeſt thine Enemy's Ox going aſtray, thou ſhalt ſurely bring it back to him 
again; and if thou ſee the Aſs of him who hateth thee Hing under bis Bui. 
then, thou ſhalt ſurely help Him. And if this was the Voice of the Lay 
then, can we imagine that it would make it a Man's Duty to relieve his 
Enemy's Ox, or his Aſs, and the ſame time allow him to hate or malign 
his Perſon 2 This certainly is unaccountable and incredible. 

Fourthly, If Chriſt oppoſed his Precepts to thoſe of the Maſaicł Law, 
then God ſpeaking by Chriſt muſt contradi& Himſelf as ſpeaking by 
Moſes. For whatſoever Moſes ſpoke, he ſpoke as the immediate 
Dictates of God, from whom he received the Law. But this is abſurd, 
and by no means conſiſtent with the Divine Holineſs and Veracity, 

Fifthly, and laſtly, Chriſt in all this Diſcourſe never calls any one of 
the Doctrines oppoſed by Him the Words off Moſes, or of the Law, but 
only the Righteouſneſs of the Seribes and Phariſees, which ſhews that 
they, and they only, were the Perſons with whom He managed this 
whole Conteſt. | 
Leet this therefore reſt with us as a firm Concluſion. That Moſes and 
Chriſt were at perfect Agreement, whatever the Controverſy was be. 
tween Him and the Phariſees, And ſo from the Scheme and Context ot 
the Words, I paſs to the Duty enjoined in them, which is #o love c 
"7 0% ta - The Diſcuſſion of which I ſhall caſt under theſe three general 

eads. | | 
_ Firſt, I ſhall ſhew Negatively what is not that Love, which we are 
here commanded to ſhew our Enemies. 

Secondly, I ſhall new poſitively wherein it does conſiſt, 

Thirdly, I ſhall produce Arguments to enforce it. | 

And firſt for the Firſt of theſe; what is not that Love, which we 
muſt ſhew our Enemies: this we ſhall find to exclude ſeveral Things 
which would fain wear this Name. 

1. As firſt to treat an Enemy with a fair Deportment and amicable 
Language, is not the Love here enjoined by Chriſt. Love is a thing that 
fcorns to dwell any where but in the Heart. The Tongue is a thing 
made for Words, but what Reality is there in a Voice, what Subſtance 
in a Sound? and Words are no more. The Kindneſs of the Heart never 


kills, but that of the Tongue often does. And in an ill Senſe a ſoft 
Anſwey 
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Anſwer may ſometimes break the Bones, He who ſpeaks me well, proves 
himſelf a Rhetorician or a Courtier; but that is not to be a Friend. 
Was ever the Hungry fed, or the Naked cloathed with good Looks or 
fair ſpeeches? theſe are but thin Garments to keep out the Cold, and 
but a ſlender Repaſt to. conjure down the Rage of a craving Appetite, 
My Enemy perhaps is ready to ſtarve or periſh through Poverty, and 1 
tell him I am heartily glad to ſee him, and thould be very ready to ſerve 
bim, but ſtill my Hand is cloſe, and my Purſe thutz I neither bring 
him to my Table, nor lodge him under my Roof; He asks for Bread, 
and I give him a Complement, a thing indeed not ſo hard as a Stone, 
but altogether as dry, I treat him with Art and Out: ſide: and laſtly at 
ing, with all the Ceremonies of Dearneſs, I ſhake him by the Hand, 
| E put nothing into it. In a word, I play with his Diſtreſs, and dal- 
ly with that which will not be dallied with Want and Miſery, and a 
clamorous Neceſſity. | 
For will fair Words and a courtly Behaviour pay Debts and diſcharge 
Scores 2 if they could, there is a ſort of Men that would not be ſo much 
in debt as they are, Can a Man look and ſpeak himſelf out of his 
Creditors Hands ? Surely then, if my Words cannot do this for my ſelf, 
neither can they do it for my Enemy. And therefore this has nothing 
of the Love ſpoken of in the Text. It is but a Scene and a meer Mock- 
ery, for the receiving that cannot make my Enemy at all the richer, the 
giving of which makes me not one penny the poorer, It is indeed the 
Faſhion of the World thus to amuſe Men with empty Careues, and to 
feaft them with Words and Air, Looks, and Legs; nay, and it has this 
peculiar Privilege above all other Faſhions, that it never alters; but cer- 
tainly no Man ever yet quenched his Thirſt with looking upon a golden 
Cup, nor made a Meal with the outſide of a Lordly Dith. 
But we are not to reſt here; fair Speeches and Looks are not only very 
inſignificant as to the real Effects of Love, but are for the moſt part the 
Inſtruments of Hatred in the Execution of the greateſt Miſchiefs. Few 
Men are to be ruined till they are made confident of the contrary : and 
this cannot be done by threats and roughneſs, and owning the Miſchief 
that a Man deſigns, but the Pit-fall muſt be covered to invite the Man 
to venture over it; all things muſt be ſweetned with profeſſions of Love, 
Friendly Looks, and Embraces. For it is Oyl that whets the Razor, and 
the ſmootheſt Edge 1s ſtill the ſharpeſt: they are the Complacencies of 
an Enemy that kill, the cloſeſt Hugs that ſtifle, and Love muſt be pre- 
tended before Malice can be effectually practiſed, In a word, he muſt 
get into his Heart with fair Speeches and Promiſes, before he can come 
at it with his Dagger, For ſurely no Man fiſhes with a bare Hook, or 
thinks that the Net it ſelf can be any Enticement to the Bird, 
But now, if theſe outward ſhows of Fairneſs are ſhort of the Love 
which we owe to our Enemies; What can we ſay of thoſe, who have 
not arrived ſo far as theſe, and yet pretend to be Friends 2 Diſdain and 
Diſtance, ſoure Looks and ſharp Words are all the Expreſſions of Friend- 
ſhip that ſome Natures can manifeſt, I confeſs, where real Kindneſſes 
are done, theſe circumſtantial Garnitures of Love, (as I may ſo call them) 
may be diſpenſed with; and it is better to have a rough Friend than a 
fawning Enemy : but thoſe who neither do good turns, nor give good 
looks, nor ſpeak good words, have a Love ſtrangely ſubtil and metaphy- 
ſical: for other poor Mortals of an ordinary Capacity are forced to be ig- 
norant of that which they can neither ſee, hear, feel, nor underſtand. 
And thus much for the firſt Negative; the Love that we are to jhow to 
Enemies, is not a fair external courtly Deportment. It is not ſuch a thing 
as may be learnt in a Decent; * in thoſe Shops of Fallacy __ 
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Dihmulation, the Courts and Palaces of Great Men, where Mens 
thoughts and words ſtand at an infinite Diſtance; and their Tongues 
and Minds hold no Correſpondence or Intercourſe with one another. 

2, Fair Promi/es are not the Love, that our Saviour here commands 
us to ſhew our Enemies. And yet theſe are one Step and Advance 
above the former: for many fair Speeches may be given, many cour. 
teous Harangues uttered, and yet no Promiſe made, And it is worth 
obſerving how ſome great Ones often delude, and ſimple ones ſuffer 
themſelves to be deluded, by general diſcourſes and expreſſions of Cour- 
teſy. As, take you no Care, I will provide for you. I will never 
« ſee you want. Leave your Buſineſs in my Hands, and I will ma- 
« nage it with as much or more Concern than you could your ſelf, 
What need you inſiſt ſo much upon this or that in particular, I deſign 
© better things for you. But all this while there is no Particular de. 
terminate thing promiſed, ſo as to hold ſuch an one by any real ſolid 
Engagement (ſuppoſing that his Promiſes were ſuch) but perhaps when 
the next Advantage comes in the way, the Man is forgot, and baulked: 
Vet ſtill thoſe general Speeches hold as true as ever they did, and ſo 
will continue notwithſtanding all particular Defeats; as indeed being 
never calculated for any thing eiſe but to keep up the Expectation of eaſy 
Perſons; to feed them for the preſent, and to fail them in the iſſue. 

But now as theſe empty glozing Words are ſhort of Promzſes, ſo 
Promiſes are equally mort of Performances, Concerning both which! 
ſhall ſay this, that there is no wiſe Man, but had rather have had one 
Promiſe than a thouſand fair Words,and onePerformance than ten thouſand 
Promiſes, For what Trouble is it to promiſe, what Charge is it to 
ſpend a little Breath, for a Man to give one his Word, who never in- 
tends to give him any thing elſe? and yet according to the meaſures 
of the World this muſt ſometimes paſs for an high piece of Love; 
and many poor unexperienced believing Souls, who have more Honeſty 
than Wit, think themſelves wrapt up into the third Heaven, and actually 
poſſeued of ſome notable Preferment, when they ſay, I have ſuch agreat 
Perſon's Promiſe, for ſuch or ſuch a thing, Have they ſo? Let them ſee 
if ſuch a Promiſe will pay Rent, buy Land, and maintain them like 
Gentlemen. It is at the beſt but a future contingent; for either the 
Man may die, or his Intereſt may fail, or his Mind may change, or 
ten thouſand Accidents may intervene. Promiſes are a Dyet which 
none ever yet thrived by, and a Man may feed upon them heartily, 
and never break his Faſt. In a word, I may ſay of humane Promiſes, 
what Expoſitors ſay of Divine Prophecies, That they are never under- 
ſtood till they come to be fulfilled, 

But how ſpeaks the Scripture of theſe Matters? Why in Rom. 12. 20. 
If thine Enemy hunger feed him, if be thirſt give him drink, It is not, 
promiſe him Meat and Drink a Week hence, that is, perhaps two 
Days after he is dead with Thirſt and Hunger. He who lives only 
upon Reverſions, and maintains himſelf with Hope, and has nothing 
to cover him but the Cloaths of dead Men, and the Promiſes of the 
Living, will find juſt as much Relief from them, as a Man in the depth 
of Winter feels the Heat of the following Summer. 

But bare Promiſes are ſo far from anſwering Chriſt's Precept of loving 
our Enemies, that if they are not realiz'd in Deeds, they become 4 
Plague and a great Calamity, For they raiſe an Expectation, which, 
unſatisfied or defeated, is the greateft of Torments, they betray a Man 
to a fallacious Dependance, which bereaves him of the Succours of his 
other Endeavours, and in the iſſue leaves him to inherit the ſhame and 
miſery of a Diſappointment, and unable to ſay any thing elſe for him- 
ſelf, but that he was credulous, and the Promife falſe. 3, But 
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3. But thirdly and laſtly, to advance a degree yet higher, to do one 
or two kind Offices for an Enemy, is not to fulfil the Precept of loving 
him. He who cloaths a naked Man with a Pair of Gloves, and adminiſters 
to one periſhing with Thirſt, a drop or two of Water, reaches not the 
Meaſure of his Neceſſity, but inftead of relieving, only upbraids his Want, 
and paſſes a Jeſt upon his Condition. It is like pardoning a Man the 
Debt of a Penny, and in the mean Time ſuing him fiercely for a Ta- 
lent. Love is then only of Reality and Value when it deals forth be- 
nefits in a full proportion to ones need: And when it ſhows it ſelf 
both in Univerſality and Conſtancy, Otherwile it is only a Trick to 
ſerve a Turn, and carry on a Delign. FIR I” 

For he who would take a cleanly, unſuſpected Way to ruine his Ad- 

verſary, muſt pave the Way to his deſtruction with ſome Courteſies of 
a lighter Sort, the Senſe of which ſhall take him off from his Guard, his 
Warineſs, and Suſpicion, and ſo lay him open to ſuch a Blow, as ſhall 
deſtroy him at once. The skilful Rider ſtrokes and pleaſes the unruly 
Horſe, only that he may come ſo near him, as to get the Bit into his 
Mouth, and then he rides, and rules, and domineers over him at his 
Pleaſure. So he who hates his Enemy with a Cunning equal to his 
Malice, will not ſtrain to do this or that good Turn for him, fo long 
as it does not thwart, but rather promote the main Deſign of his utter 
Subverſion; For all this is but like the helping a Man over the Stile, 
who is going to be hanged, which ſurely is no very great or difficult 
Piece of Civility. 3 . 
In the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, we read of one whom the Gran- 
dees of the Court procured to be made Secretary of State, only to break 
his Back in the Buſineſs of the Queen of Scots, whoſe Death they were 
then projecting: Like True Courtiers they firſt engage him in that 
Fatal Scene, and then deſert him in it, uſing him only as a Tool to do 
a preſent State-Job, and then to be reproach'd and ruin'd for what he 
had done. And a little Obſervation of the World may ſhew us, there 
is not only a Courſe of Beheading, or Hanging, but alſo of Preferring Men 
out of the Way. But this is not to Love an Enemy but to hate him more 
artificially, He is ruined, more ſpeciouſly indeed, but, not leſs efficaci- 
ouſly than if he had been laid faſt ina Dungeon, or baniſhed his Country, 
or by a Packed Fury diſpatched into another World. 3 
2. And thus having done with the Negative. I come now to the 
ſecond General Thing propoſed. Namely, to ſhew poſit:vely what is 
included in the Duty of loving our Enemies. 

It includes theſe Three Things. | _ 

1. A diſcharging the Mind of all Rancour and Virulence towards 
an Adverſary. The Scripture moſt ſignificantly calls it the Leaven 
of Malice, and we know, that is of a ſpreading and fermenting Nature, 
and will in Time diffufe a Sourneſs upon a Man's whole Behaviour: But we 
will ſuppoſe which is yet ſeldom found) that a Man has ſuch an ab- 
lolute Empire and Command over his. Heart, as for ever to ſtifle his 
Diſguſts, and to manage his Actions in a conſtant Contradiction to his 
Affections, and to maintain a friendly Converſe, while he is hot with 
the Rancour of an Enemy; yet all this is but the Myſtery of Diſſimu— 
lation, and to a& 4 Part, inſtead of acting a Friend. 
| Beſides the Trouble and Anxiety to the very Perſon who thus be- 
haves himſelf, For Enmity is a reſtleſs Thing and not to be ditlembled 
without ſome Torment to the Mind that entertains it. It is more eaſily 
lemoved than covered. It is as if a Man ſhould endeavour to keep the 
Sparks from flying out of a. Furnace, or as if a Birth ſhould be ſtopped 
when it is ripe and ready for Delivery, which ſurely would be a Pain 
xeaterthan that of Bringing forth, B b b b b 2 He 
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He who is reſolved to hate his Enemy, and yet reſolves not to ſhew 


it, has turned the Edge of his Hatred inwards, and becomes a Tyrant 


and an Enemy to himſelf, he could not wiſh his mortal Adverſary a 
greater Miſery, than thus to carry a Mind always big and ſwelling, and 
ever ready to burſt, and yet never to give it Ten...” -. l 

But on the other fide, it is no Pain for, a Man to appear what he js 
and to declare a real Principle of Love in ſenſible Demonſtrations: Does a 
Man therefore find that both his Duty and his Intereſt require, that he 

thoutd deport himfelf with all figns of Love to his Enemies? Let him 
but take this eaſy Gourſe, as to entertain the Thing in his Heart, which 
he would manifeſt in his Converſe, and then he will find that his Work 
is as natural and eaſy, as it is for Fire to caſt abroad a Flame, Art is 
difficult, but whatſoever is Natural is eaſy too. 3 
2. To love an Enemy is to do him all the real Offices of Kindneſs, 
that Opportunity ſhall lay in our Way. Love 1s of too ſubſtantial a 
Nature, to be made up of meer Negatives, and withal too operative to 
terminate in bare Deſires. Does Providence caſt any of my Enemies 
Concernments under my Power? As his Health, his Eftate, Preferment, 
or any Thing conducing to the Conveniencies of his Life? Why, in all 
this it gives me an Opportunity to maniteſt, whether or no I can reach 
the Sublimity of this Precpt of Loving my Enemies. 

Is my Enemy fick and languiſhing, and it is in my Power to cure him 
as eaſily, or to kill him as ſafely, as if I were his Phyſician 2 Chriſtiani- 
ty here commands me to be concerned for his Weakneſs, to ſhew him a 
Remedy, and to reſcue him from the Grave; and in a Word, to preſerve 
tar Lite, which perhaps, would have once deſtroyed mine. 

Do 1 fee my Enemy defrauded and circumvented, and like to be un- 
done in his Eſtate? I muſt not fit ſtill and ſee him ruined, and tell him 
1 wi m well 5 which is a Contradiction in Practice, and an impudent 
ill-natared Sarcaſm: But I muſt contribute my hearty Aſſiſtance to diſ- 
cover the Fraud, and to repel the Force: And as readily keep him from 
being poor, as relieve him if he were. I muſt be as forward in the Pur- 
ſuit of the Thief who ſtole his Goods who once plundered mine, as if 
the Injury had light upon my Friend, my Kinſman, or my ſelf. 

And laftly, does it lie in my Way to put in a Word to daſh or pro- 
mote my Enemy's Buſineſs or Intereſt? To give him a ſecret Blow, ſuch 
a one as ſhall ſtrike his Intereſt to the Ground for ever, and he never 
know the Hand from whence it came? Can I by my Power obſtruct his 
lawful Advantage, and Preferments, and ſo reap the Diabolical Satis- 
faction of a cloſe Revenge? Can I do him all the Miſchief imaginable, 
and that eaſily, ſafely, and ſucceſsfuliy ; and ſo applaud my ſelf in my 
Power, my Wit, and my ſubtle Contrivances, for which the World 
ſhall court me as formidable and conſiderable? Yet all theſe wretched 
Practices and accurſed Methods of growing great, and riſing by the Fall 
of an-Enemy, are to be deteſted as infinitely oppoſite to that Innocence 
and Clearneſs of Spirit, that Openneſs and Freedom from Deſign that 
becomes a Profeſſor of Chriſtianity. _ : . 

On the contrary, amidſt all theſe Opportunities of doing Miſchief, 1 
muſt eſpouſe my Enemy's juſt Cauſe, as his Advocate or Sollicitor. I 
muſt help it forward by favourable Speeches of his Perſon, Acknow- 
ledgment of his Worth and Merit by a fair Conſtruction of doubtful 
Paiages: And all this, if Need be, in ſecret, where my Enemy neither 
ſees nor hears me do him theſe Services, and conſequently where I have 
all the Advantages and Temptations to do otherwiſe. In ſhort, the 
Goſpel enjoins a greater Love to our Enemies, than Men, for the moſt 


Part, now a-days ſhew their Friends. 
| $ 3. The 
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3. The laſt and crowning Inſtance of our Love to our Enemies, is 

to pray for them, For by this a Man, as it were, acknowledges him- 

ſelt unable to do enough for his Enemy; and therefore he calls in 
the Aſliſtance of Heaven, and engages Omnipotence to compleat the 

Kindneſs, He would fain out do himſelf, and therefore finding his 

own Stores ſhort and dry, he repairs to Infinity. Prayer for a Man's ſelf 
js indeed a choice Duty, yet it 1s but a kind of lawful and pious Selfiſh- 

neſs. For who would not ſollicit for his own Happineſs, and be im- 
portunate for his own Concerns? But when J pray as heartily for my 
Enemy, as I do for my dail) Bread; when I ſtrive with Prayers and 
Tears to make God his Friend, who himſelf will not be mine; when 
I reckon his Felicity amongſt my own Neceſſities; Surely this is ſuch a 
Love as, in a litteral Senſe, may be ſaid to reach up to Heaven, For 
no body judges that a ſmall and a trivial Thing, for which he dares 
to pray : No man comes into the Preſence of a King to beg Pins. And 
therefore if a Man did not look upon the Good of his Enemy, 
as a Thing that nearly affected himſelf, he could not own it as a 
matter of a Petition, and endeavour to concern God about that, with 
which he will not concern himſelf, And upon the ſame Ground alſo 
is inferred the Neceſſity of a Man's perſonal endeavouring the Good 
and Happineſs of his Enemy: For Prayer without Endeavour is but 
an Affront to the Throne of Grace, and a lazy throwing, that, which 
is our own Duty, upon God, As if a Man ſhould ſay, God forgive you, 
God relieve and comfort you, for Iwill not. But if to pray for an Enemy 
be a Duty, ſurely the manner in which we do it, ought to be ſo too: 
And not ſuch as ſhall turn a Supplication for him into a Satyr againſt 
him, by repreſenting him in our Prayers under the Character of one 
void of all Grace and Goodneſs, and conſequently a much fitter Object 
for God's Vengeance than his Mercy. And yet there was a Time in 
which this Way of Praying was in no ſmall Vogue with a certain Sort 
of Men, who would allow neither the Gift nor Spirit of Prayer to any 
but themſelves. For if at any Time they prayed for thoſe whom they 
accounted their Enemies (and that only becauſe they had done ſo much 
to make them ſo) it could not be properly called an interceding with 
God for them, but a downright Inditing aud Arraigning them before God 
as a Pack of graceleſs Wretches and Villains, and avowed Enemies to 
the Power and Purity of the Goſpel. This and the like, I ſay, was the 
devout language of their Prayers, ſometimes by Intimation, and ſome— 
times by direct Expreſſion: And thus under the Colour and Cover 
of ſome plauſible artificial Words, it was but for them to call 
thoſe whom they malign'd Antichriſt, and themſelves the King 


1 dom of Chriſt, and then they might very laudably pray for the 
1 pulling down of the one, and the ſet#:ng up of the other, and there- 
" by no doubt anſwer all the meaſures of a ſanct i ſied, felf denying Peti- 1 
f tion. But as thoſe Days are at an End, ſo it were to be wiſhed 1 
5 that ſuch kind of Praying were ſo too; efpecially ſince * Se fome- 1 
lat our Church, I am ſure has ſo much Charity, as to teach fie Site 
1 all of her Communion to pray for thoſe, who are not p. 2. 
? only Enemies to our Per/ons, but alſo to our very Prayers. 

And thus I have endeavoured to ſhew, what it is to Love our Ene- 
1 miet; though I will not ſay that I have recounted all the Inſtances in 
fu which this Duty may exert it ſelf. For Love is infinite, and the Me- 
her thods of its acting various and innumerable, But I ſuppoſe that J have 
ht marked out thoſe Generals which all Particulars may be fairly reduced to. 
nr And now, before I proceed to the Motives and Arguments to enforce 


| the Duty, 1 ſhall, to prevent ſome Abuſes of this Doctrine, ſhew what 
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is not inconſiſtent with this loving our Enemies,: And that is to de- 
fend and ſecure our ſelves againſt them. I am to love my Enemy, but 
but not ſo as to hate my ſelt: if my Love to him be a Copy, I am ſure 
the Loye to my ſelf ought to be the Orig inal. Charity is indeed to 
diffuſe it ſelf abroad, but yet it may lawfully begin at home. For the 
Precept ſurely is not unnatural and irrational; nor can it ſtate the 
Duty of Chriſtians in Oppoſition to the Privileges of Men, and command 
us tamely to ſurrender up our Lives and Eſtates as often as the Hands 
of Violence would wreſt them from us, We may love our Enemies, but 
we are not therefore to be fond of their Enmity, And though 1 am 
commanded when my Enemy iris to give him Drink, yet it is not 
when he thirſts for my Blood, It is my Duty to give him an Alms, 
but not to let him take my Eſtate, Princes and Goyernours may very well 
ſecure themſelves with Laws and Arms againſt implacable Enemies for 
all this Precept: they are not bound to leave the State defenceleſs, 
againſt the Projects, Plots, and Inſurrections of thoſe who are pleaſed 
to think themſelves perſecuted if they are not permitted to reign, We 
may witha very fair Comportment with this Precept love our Enemies 
Perſons, while we hate their Principles and counterplot their Deſigns. 

I come now to the third and laſt thing, v:z, to aſſign Motives 
and Arguments to enforce this Love to our Enemy; and they ſhall 
be taken, 

1, From the Condition of our Enemy's Perſon, 
2. From the Excellency of the Duty. 
3. From the great Examples that recommend it; and, 

For the firſt of theſe, if we conſider our Enemy: we ſhall find that 
he ſuſtains ſeveral Capacities, which may give him a juſt Claim to our 
charitable Affection. 

1. As firſt he is joined with us in the Society and Community of 
the ſame Nature. He is a Man, And ſo far bears the Image and Su— 
perſcription of our Heavenly Father. He may ceaſe to be our Friend, 
but He cannot ceaſe to be our Brother. For we all deſcended from the 
ſame Loins, and though Eaſu hates Jacob, and Jacob ſupplants Eſay, 
yet they once lay in the fame Womb: and therefore the Saying of Moſe, 
may be extended to all Men at Variance; Why do ye Wrong one to ano- 
ther, for ye are Brethren? If my Enemy were a Snake or a Viper, I 
I could do no more than hate and trample upon him: but ſhall I hate 
the Seed of the Woman, as much as I do that of the Serpent > We hold 
that God loves the moſt ſinful of his Creatures ſo far as they are his 
Creatures; and the very Devils could not fin themſelves out of an ex- 
cellent Nature, though out of an happy Condition. 

Even War, which 1s the Rage of Mankind, and obſerves no Laws 
but its own, yet offers Quarter to an Enemy; I ſuppoſe, becauſe En- 
mity does not obliterate Humanity, nor wholly cancel the Sympa- 
thies of Nature, For every Man does, or (I am ſure) he may, ſee ſome- 
thing of himſelf in his Enemy, and a Tranſcript of thoſe Perſections 
for which he values himſelf. 

And therefore thoſe Unhuman Butcheries which ſome Men have 
acted upon others, ſtand upon Record not only as the Crimes of Perſons, 
but alſo as the Reproach of our very Nature, and excuſable upon no 
other Colour or Account whatſoever, but that the Perſons who acted 
ſuch Cruelties upon other Men firſt ceaſed to be Men themſelves; and 
were indeed to be reckoned as ſo many Anomalies and Exceptions from 
Mankind; Perſons of another Make or Mold from the reſt of the Sons 
of Adam, and deriving their Original not from the Dyſt, but rather 
from the Stones of the Earth, R 
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1 An Enemy notwithſtanding his Enmity may be yet the pra 
Object of our Love, becauſe it ſometimes ſo falls out, "that bs is of 
the ſame Keljgion with us; and the very Buſineſs and Deſign of Re- 


ligion is to une, and to put (as it were) a Spiritual Cognation and 


Kindred between Souls, J am ſure, this the great Purp_,ſe of the 
Chriſtian Religion; which never joins Men to Chriſt but by tir join- 
ing them amongſt themſelves: and making them Members one of an- 
other, as well as knitting them all to the ſame Head. By how much 
the more intolerable were our late Zealots, in their Pretences to a more 
refined Strain of Purity and Converſe with God; while in the mean 
time their Hearts could ſerve them to plunder, worry, and undo their 
poor Brethren, only tor their Loyal Adherence to their Sovereign; Se- 
queſtring and caſting whole Families out of their Houſes and Livings 
to ſtarve abroad in the wide Worid, againit all the Laws of God and 
Man; and who to this Day breath the ſame Rage towards all Dinen— 
ters from them, thould they once more get the Keforming Suord into 
their Hands. What theſe Mens Religion may teacn them, I know not, 
but I am ſure, it is ſo tar tro.a teaching them to love their Enemies, 
that they found their bittereſt Enmities, and molt inveterate Hatreds on- 
ly upon Rel ig ion: which has taught them frit to call their Malice Leal, 
and then to think it their Duty to be malicious and zmplacatle, 

3. An Enemy may be the proper Object ot our Love, becauſe, though 
prehaps he is not capable of, being changed and made a Friend by it, 
(which, for any thing I know, is next to 1mpollible) yet he is Cupable 
of being thamed and rendred ineæcuſable. And Shame may ſmooth over 
his Behaviour, though no Kindneſs can change his Diſpolition : Upon 
which account it is, chat ſo far as a Man ſhames his Enemy, ſo far he 
alſo diſarms him. For he leaves him ſtript of the Aſſiſtance and good O- 
pinion of the World round about him; without which it is impoſſible 
for any Man living to be Conſiderable, either in his Friendihip or his 
Enmities. 

Love is the Fire that muſt both heap and kindle thoſe Coals upon our 
Enemies Head, that ſhall either melt or conſume him. For that Man x 
account as good as conſumed and ruined, whom all People, even upon 
the common Concern of Mankind, abhor tor his Ingratitude, as a Peſt 
and a publick Enemy. 50 that if my Enemy 1s reſolved to treat me 
ſpightfully, notwithſtanding all my Endeavours to befriend and oblige 
him; and if he will ſtill revile and rail at me, after I have employed 
both Tongue and Hand to ſerve and promote him, ſurely I ſhall by this 
means at leaſt make his virulent Words recoil upon his bold Face, and his 
foul Mouth ; and ſo turn that Stream of Publick Hatred and Deteſtation 
juſtly upon himſelt, which he was endeavouring to bring upon me, And 
if I do no more,* it is yet worth while, even upon a temporal Account 
to obey this Precept of Chriſt, of Loving my Enemy. And thus much 
for the firſt general Argument to entorce this Duty, grounded upon the 
Condition of my Enemies Perſon. 

2. A Second Motive or Argument to the ſame ſhall be taken from the 
Excellency of the Duty it felt. It is the higheſt Perfection that humane 
Nature can reach unto, It is an Imitation of the Divine Goodneſs, 
which ſhines upon the Heads, and rains upon the Fields of the ſinful 
and unjuſt; and heaps Bleſſings upon thoſe, who are buſy only to heap 
vp Wrath to themſelves. To love an Enemy is to ſtretch Humanity as far 
as it will go. It is an Heroick Action, and ſuch an one as grows not 
upon an ordinary Plebeian Spirit. : | 

he lacy of the Duty, is ſufficiently proclaimed by the Difficul- 
ty of its Practice. For how hard is it, when the Paſſions are high, and 
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the Senſe of an Injury quick, and Power ready, for a Man to deny him- 
af in that luſcious Morſel of Revenge! To do Violence to himſelf, in. 
itead. of doing it to his Enemy! and to command down the ſtrongeſt 
Principles, and the greateſt Heats, that uſually act the Soul when it 
exerts it ſelf upon ſuch Objects. 
And the difficulty of ſuch a Behaviour is no leſs declared by its being 
ſo rarely and ſeldom obſerved in Men. For whom almoſt can we ſee, 
who opens his Arms to his Enemies, or puts any other Bounds to his 
Hatred of him but Satiety or Diſability z either becauſe it is even glut- 
ted with having done ſo much againſt him already, or wants Power to 
do more. Indeed where ſuch a Pitch of Love is found, it appears glori- 
ous and gliſtering in the Eyes of all, and much admired and commend. 
ed it is, but yet for the moſt Part no otherwiſe than as we ſee Men ad- 
miring and commending ſome rare Piece of Art; which they never intend 
to imitate, nor ſo much as to attempt an Imitation of, Nothing cer- 
tainly but an excellent Diſpoſition improved by a mighty Grace, can 
bear a Man up to this Perfection. 

3. The Third Motive or Argument, ſhall be drawn from the great 
Examples which recommend this Duty to us. And firſt of all from that 
of our Bleſſed Saviour, whoſe Foot-ſteps in the Paths of Love we may 
trace out and follow by his own Blood, He gave his Life for Sinners, 
That is for Enemies, yea and Enemies, with the higheſt Aggravation, 
for nothing can make one Man ſo much an Enemy to another, as Sin 
makes him an Enemy to God, | 
_ 1 ſay unto you, Love your Enemies, (ſays Chrift) That is, I emphatical- 
ly, I who ſay it by my Example as much as by my Precept. For Chriſt 
went about doing Good, Acts 10. 38. Yea, and he did it ſtill in a Miracle. 
Every Work that he did, was equally beneficial and miraculous. And 
the Place where he did ſuch Wonders of Charity was Jeruſalem, a City 
red with the Blood of God's Meſſengers, and paved with the Sculls of 
Prophets. A City which he knew, would ſhortly compleat all its Cru- 
elty and Impiety in his own Murder, though he was the promiſed and 
long expected Meſſias. And in the Prologue to this Murder, his violent 
Attachment, when one of his Enemies was wounded he beſtowed a Mi- 
racle upon his Cure. So tender was he of his mortal Enemies, Like a 
Lamb that affords wherewithal, both to feed and cloath its very Butcher; 
nay, and while he was actually hanging upon the Croſs, he uttered a 
paſſionate Prayer for the Forgiveneſs of his Murderers. So deſirous was 
he, that though they had the ſole acting, yet that he himſelf ſhould 

have the whole feeling of their Sin. In fine, now that he tits at the 
Right-Hand of his Father Triumphant, and governing the World, from 
whence he could with much more eaſe confound his moſt daring Enemies, 
than the moſt potent Grandee can cruſh his meaneſt and moſt ſervile de- 
pendants, yet he treats them with all the Methods of Patjence and Arts 
. of Reconcilement, and in a Word endures with much Long-ſuffering ; 
| | thoſe Veſſels of Wrath who ſeem even reſolved to preiſh, and obſtinately 
ſet to fit themſelves for Deſtruct ion. ; 3 | 
And now, though after ſuch an Example, this Sort of Argument for 
the Loving our Enemies can be carried no higher, yet bleſed be God, 
that is not ſo wholly exhauſted by any one Example, but that it may be 
carried further; — that by ſeveral Inſtances, which though they do by 
no Means come up to a juſt Compariſon with it, yet ought to be own- 
ed for Noble Imitations of it. And ſuch an one this Happy Day affords 
us, a Day Conſecrated to the Solemm Commemoration of the Natrvit) 
and Return of a Prince who having been moſt barbarouſly driven out of 
his Kingdoms, and afterwards as miraculouſly reſtored to them, brought 
with 
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with him the greateſt, the brighteſt and moſt ſtupendous Inſtance of 
this Vertue, that, next to what has been obſerved of our Saviour him- 
ſelf, was ever yet ſhewn by Man. Providence ſeeming to have raiſed 
up this Prince, as it had done his Father before him, to give the World 
a glorious Demonſtration, that the moſt injured of Men, might be the 
molt merciful of Men too, For after the higheſt of Wrongs and Con- 
tumelies that a Sovereign could ſuffer from his Subjects; ſcorning all 
Revenge, as more below him than the very Perſons whom he might 
have been revenged upon, he gloried in nothing ſo much as in giv- 
ing Mercy the upper-hand of Majeſty it ſelf, makiug Amneſty. his 
Symbol or Motto, and Forgiveneſs the peculiar ſignalizing Character 
of his Reign; herein reſembling the Almighty Himſelf (as far as 
Mortality can) who ſeems to claim a greater Glory for ſparing and 
redeeming Man, than for creating him. So that in a Word, as our 
Saviour has made Love to our Enemies one of the chiefeſt Badges of 
our Religion; ſo our King has almoſt made 1t the very Mark of our 
Allegtance. | hath e 
Thus even to a Prodigy merciful has he ſhewn himſelf, merciful 
by Inclination, and merciful by Extract ion; merciful in his Example, 
and merciful in his Laws, and thereby expreſſing the utmoſt Duti- 
fulneſs of a Son; as well as the higheſt Magnanimity and Clemency 
of a Prince; while he is ſtill making that good upon the Throne 
which the Royal Martyr his Father had enjoined upon the Scaf- 
fold; where he dyed pardoning and praying for thoſe, whoſe Malice 
he was then falling a Victim to: And this with a Charity fo un- 
parallel'd, and a Devotion fo fervent, that the Yozce of his Prayers, 
tis to be hoped, drowned the very Cry of his Blood. But I love 
not to dwell upon ſuch Tragedies, ſave only to illuſtrate the Height 
of one contrary by the Height of another; and therefore as an hum- 
ble Follower of the Princely Pattern here ſet before us, I ſhall draw 
a Veil of Silence over all; eſpecially fince it ſurpaſſes the Power of 
Words ſufficiently to ſet forth, either the Greatneſs of the Crimes 
forgiven, or of the Mercy that forgave them, | 
But to draw to a Cloſe: We have here had the higheſt and the 
hardeſt Duty perhaps belonging to a Chriſtian, both recommended to 
our Judgment by Argument, and to our Practice by Example; and 
what remains; but that we ſubmit our Judgment to the one, and 
govern our Practice by the other? And for that Purpoſe, that we 
beg of God an Aſſiſtance equal to the Difficulty of the Duty enjoin- 
ed; for certainly it is not an ordinary Meaſure of Grace that can 
conquer the Oppoſition, that Fleſb and Blood and corrupt Reaſon it 
ſelf, after all its Convictions, will be ſure to make to it; The great- 
et Miſeries that befal us in this World are from Enemies, and ſo long 
as Men naturally deſire to be happy, it will be naturally as hard to 
them to love thoſe who, they know, are the grand Obſtacles to their 
being ſo; The Light of Nature will convince a Man of many 
Duties, which it will never enable him to perform. And if we 
hould look no further than bare Nature, this ſeems to be one cut 
out rather for our Admiration than our Practice. It being not more 
dificult (where Grace does not interpoſe) to cut off a Right-hand, 
than to reach it heartily to the Relief of an inveterate implacable 
Adverſary, And yet God expects this from us, and that ſo peremp- 
torily, that he has made the Pardon of our Enemies the indiſpenſa- 
ble Condition of our own: And therefore that Wretch (whoſoever 
he was) who being preſſed hard upon his Death-Bed to pardon a 
notable Enemy, which he had, anſwered, That if he died indeed, 
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he pardoned him, but if be lived he would be revenged on him. 
That Wretch, 1 ſay, and every other ſuch Image of the Devil 
no doubt, went out of the World fo, that he had better never haye 
come into it. In finez after we have ſaid the utmoſt upon this 
Subject that we can, I believe we ſhall find this the Reſult of all. 
That he is an happy Man who has no Enemies, and he amuch hap- 
pier, who has never ſo many, and can pardon them, 


God preſerve us from the one, or enable us to do the other. T 
whom be rendred, and aſcribed, as is moſt due, all Praiſe, Might, 
Majefiy and Dominion, both now and for evermore, Amen. 
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And every one that heareth theſ e Sayings of mine, and doth then: 
not, ſhall be likened unto a fooliſh Man which built his Houſe 
upon the Sand; 

And the Rain deſcended and the Floods came, and the Winds blew, 
and beat upon that Houſe and it fell, and great was the Fall 


of it. 


T ſeems to have been all along the prime Art and 
Method of the great Enemy of Souls, not being 
able to root the Senſe of Religion out of Mens 
Hearts, yet by his Sophiſtries and Deluſions to 
defeat the Deſign of it upon heir Lives, and 
either by empty Notions, or falſe Perſuaſions to 
take them off from the main Buſineſs of Religion, 
which is Duty and Obedience, by bribing the 
Conſcience to reſt ſatisfied with ſomething leſs. 


A Project extreamly ſuitable to the corrupt Nature of Man; whoſe 
chief, or rather ſole Quarrel to Religion is the Severity of its Precept, 
and the Difficulty of their Practice. So that although it is as natural 
tor him to deſire to be happy, as to breathe, yet he had rather Joſe and 
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miſs of Happineſs than ſeek it in the Way of Holineſs. Upon which 
Account nothing ſpeaks ſo full and home to the very inmoſt Deſires 
of his Soul, as thoſe DoArines and Opinions, which would perſwade 
him, that it may, and ſhall be well with him hereafter, without any 
Neceſſity of his living well here. Which great Myſtery of Inzquizy 
being carefully managed by the utmoſt Skill of the Tempter, and greed; 
ly embraced by a Man,s own treacherous Affections, lies at the Bottom 
of all falſe Religions, and eats out the very Heart and Vitals of he 
true. For in the Strengh of this, ſome hope to be ſaved by believing 
well; ſome by meaning well; ſome by paying well; and ſame by ſhedding 
a few inſipid Tears, and uttering a few hard Words againſt thoſe Sins 
which they have no other Controverſy with, but that they were ſo un- 
kind as to leave the Sinner before he was willing to them, For, all 
this Men can well enough ſubmit to, as not forcing them to abandon 
any one of their beloved Luſts. And therefore they will not think 
themſelves hardly dealt with tho* you require Faith of them, if you 
will but diſpenſe with good Works, They will abound, and even ober- 
flow with good Intentions, if you will allow them in quite contrary A&zon;, 
And you ſhall not want for Sacrifice, if that may compound for Obedience; 
nor Laſtly will they grudge to find Money, if ſome-body elle will find 
Merit, But to live well, and to do well, are Things of too hard aDigeſtion. 

Accordingly our Saviour, who well knew all theſe falſe Hopes and 
fallacious Reaſonings of the Heart of Man (which is never ſo ſubtle 
as when it would deceive it ſelf) tells his Hearers, that all theſe little, 
trifling Inventions will avail them nothing, and that in the Bufineſ; 
of Religion, and the great Concern of Souls, all that is ſhoft of Obe- 
dience and a good Life, is nothing but Trick and Evaſion, Froth and 
Folly; and conſequently that if they build upon ſuch deceitful Grounds, 
and with ſuch flight Materials, they muſt and can expect no other, 
than after all their Coſt and Pains, to have their Houſe fall upon their 
Heads, and ſo periſh in the Ruin. And with this terrible Applicati- 
on in theſe two laſt Verſes, which I have pitched upon for my Text, 
he concludes his Divine Sermon, and Diſcourſe from the Mount. 

The Words of the Text being too plain and eaſy to need any nice 
or large Explication, I ſhall manage the Diſcuſſion of them in theſe 
four Particulars. : 

Firſt, In ſhewing the Reaſons upon which I conclude Prad ice or O- 
bedience, in the great Buſineſs of a Man's Eternal Happineſs, to be the 
beſt and ſureſt Foundation for him to build upon. | 

Secondly, In ſhewing the falſe Foundations upon which many build, 
and accordingly in Time of Tryal, miſcarry. ö 

Thirdly, In ſhewing the Cauſes, why ſuch miſcarry, and fall away in 


Time of Tryal or Temptation. ; 
Fourthly, and Laſtly, In ſhewing wherein the fatal Greatneſs of their 


Fall con ſi ſts. 

And Firſt for the firſt of theſe, via. to ſhew the Reaſons why Practice 
or Gbedience is the beſt and ſureſt Foundation, (ſtill ſuppoſing it bottomed 
upon the Merits of Chriſt) for a Man to build bis Deſigns for Heaven 
and the Hopes of his Salvation upon; IT ſhall mention Three, ; 

Firſt, Becauſe, according to the ordinary Way, and Oeconomy ot 
God's working upon the Hearts of Men, nothing but Practice can change 
our corrupt Nature; and Practice continued, and perſevered in, by the 
Grace of God, will. We all acknowledge (that is, all who are not wiſe 
above the Articles of our Church) that there is an univerſal Stain 

and Depravation upon Man's Nature, that does incapacitate him for the 


Fruition, and infinitely pure Converſe of God, The Removal of Rc? 
canno 
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cannot be eſſected, but by introducing the contrary Habit of Holineſc 
which ſhall by Degrees expel, and purge out the other. And the only 
Way to produce an Habit, 1s by the trequent Repetition of congenial 
Actions. Every pious Action leaves a certain Tincture, or Diſpoſition 
upon the Soul, which being ſeconded by Actions of the ſaine Nature. 
whether by the Superaddition of new Degrees, or a more radicate Fix. 
tion of the ſame, grows at length into an Habit, or Quality, of the 
Force and Energy of a ſecond Nature, 

I confeſs the Habit of Holineſs, finding no Principle of Production in 
a Nature wholly corrupt, muſt needs be produced by ſupernatural In- 
fuſion, and conſequently proceed, not from Acquiſition, but Gift, It 
muſt be brought into the Soul, it cannot grow, or ſpring out of it, But 
then we muſt remember that moſt excellent, and true Rule of the Schools; 
that Habitus infuſe obtinentur per modum acquiſitorum. It is indeed a 
ſupernatural Effect, but (as I may ſo ſpeak) wrought in a natural Way. 
The Spirit of God imitating the Courſe of Nature, even then, when it 
works ſomething above it. | 

A Perfon in the State of Nature or Unregeneracy cannot by the ſole 
Strength of his moſt improved Performances, acquire an Habit of true 
Grace or Holineſs. But, as in the Rain, it is not the bare Water that 
fructifies, but a ſecret Spirit, or Nitre deſcending with it, and joined to 
it, that has this Vertue, and produces this Effect: So in tlie Duties of a 
meer natural Man, there is ſometimes an hidden, Divine Influence, 
that keeps Pace with thoſe Actions, and together with each Perfor- 
mance, imprints a holy Diſpoſition upon the Soul; which after a long 
Series of the like Actions influenced by the ſame Divine Principle, 
comes at length to be of that Force and Firinneſs as to out-grow, and 
work out the contrary Qualities of inherent Corruption. 

We have an Illuſtration of this, tho” not a parallel Inſtance, in na- 
tural Actions, which by Frequency imprint an Habit, or permanent 
Facility of acting, upon the Agent. Godlineſs is in ſome Senſe an Art 
or Myſtery, and we all know that it is Practice chiefly, that makes the 
Artiſt, 

Secondly; A ſecond Reaſon for our Aſſertion, is, becauſe Action is the 
higheſt Perfection, and drawing forth of the utmoſt Power, Vigor, and 
Activity of Man's Nature. God is pleaſed to vouchſafe the beſt that 
he can give, only to the beſt that we can do. And Action is un- 
doubtedly our beſt, becauſe the moſt difficult; for in ſuch Cafes, Worth 
and Difficulty are inſeparable Companions, The propereſt and moſt raiſed 


Conception that we have of God, is, that he is a pare Ad, a pefpetu-:, 


inceſſant Motion. And next to him, in the Rank of Beings, are the 
Angels; as approaching neareſt to him in this Perfection; being al! 
Flame, and Agility, miniſtring Spirits, always buſy and upon the Wing, 
for the Execution of his great Commands about the Government of the 
World. And indeed Dozng is nothing elſe but the nobleſt Improve- 
ment of Being. It is not (as ſome nice Speculators make it) an airy, 
diminutive Entity, or Accident diſtinct from the Subſtance of the Soul; 
but to define it more ſuitably to it ſelf, and to the Soul too, Action is 

properly the Soul in its beft Poſture. | | 
Thirdly, A third Reaſon is, becauſe the main End, Drift and Dej7ge 
of Religion is the active Part of it. Profeſſion is only the Badge of a 
Chriſtian, Belief the Beginning, but Practice is the Nature, and Cuſtom 
the Perfection. For it is this, which tranſlates Chriſtianity from a bare 
Notion into a real Buſineſs ; from uſeleſs Speculations into ſubſtantia! 
Duties; and from an Idea in the Brain into an Exiſtence in the Life. 
An upright Converſation is the bringing of the general Theorems ot 
LEECEeE Religion 
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Religion into the particular Inſtances of ſolid Experience; and if it were 
not for this, Religion would exiſt no where, but in the Bible. The 
grand deciding Queſtion at the laſt Day will be, not What have you ſaid » 
or What have you believ'd ? but What have you done more than other, > 

But that the very Life of Religion conſiſts in Practice, will appear 
yet further from thoſe ſubordinate Ends to which it is deſigned in this 
World, and which are as really, though not as principally, the Pur 
poſe of it, as the utmoſt Attainment of the Beatifick Viſion, and the very 
laſt Period of our Salvation ? and theſe are two, : 

Firſt, The honouring of God before the World, God will not have 
his Worſhip, like his Nature, inviſible, Next to Authority it ſelf is 
the Pomp, and Manifeſtation of it. And to be acknowledged is ſome. 
thing more than to be obeyed. For what is Sovereignty unknown, or 
Majeſty unobſerved 2 What Glory were it for the Sun to direct the 
Affairs, if he did not alſo attract the Eyes of the World ? It is his open 
and univerſal Light, more than his occult Influence, that we love and 
admire him for, Religion, if confined to the Heart, is not ſo much en- 
tertain'd, as impriſoned. That indeed 1s to be its Fountain, but not its 
Channel. The Water ariſes in one Place, but it ſtreams in another. 
and Fountains would not be ſo much valued if they did not produce 


Rivers. | | | | 

One great End of Religion is to proclaim and publiſh God's Sovereign- 
ty, and there is no ſuch way to cauſe Men to glorsfy our Heavenly Ta- 
ther, as by cauſing our Light to ſhine before them; which I am ſure, it 
cannot do, but as it beams through our good Works, When a Man leads 
a pious and good Life, every Hour he lives is virtually an Act of Wor- 
ſhip. But if inward Grace 1s not exerted, and drawn forth into outward 
Practice, Men have no Inſpection into our Hearts, to diſcern it there. 
And let this be fixed upon as a ſtanding Principle, that it is not poſſible 
for us to honour God before Men, but only by thoſe Acts of Worſhip, 
that are obſervable by Man. It is our Faith indeed that recognizes Him 
for our God, but it is our Obedience only, that declares Him to be onr 
Lord. 

Secondly The other End of Religion in this World, is the good and 
mutual Advantage of Mankind in the way of Soczety. And herein did 
the admirable Wiſdom and Goodneſs of God appear, that he was pleaſed 
to calculate and contrive ſuch an Inſtrument to govern, as might alſo 
benefit, the World. God planted Religion amongſt Men as a Tree of Life; 
which, though it was to ſpring upwards directly to Himſelf, yet it was 
to ſpread its Branches to the Benefit of all below; 2 

There is hardly any Neceſſity, or Convenience of Mankind, but what 


is in a large Meaſure ſerv'd and provided for 15 this great Bleſſiug (as 


well as Buſineſs) of the World, Religion. And he who is a Chriſtian, 
is not only a better Man, but alſo a better Neighbour, a better Subject, 
and a truer Friend,than he that is not ſo. For was ever any Thing more 
for the Good of Mankind, than to forgive Injuries, tolove and careſs our 
mortal Adverſaries, and inſtead of our Enemy, to hate only our Revenge? 
Of ſuch a double, yet benign, Aſpect is Chriſtianity both God and 
Man; like Incenſe, while it aſcends to Heaven it perfumes all about 
it; at the ſame Time both inſtrumental to God's Worſhip, and the 
Worſhippers Refreſhment. As it holds up one Hand in Supplication, 

ſo it reaches forth the other in Benefaction. | 
But now, if it be one great End of Religion, thus to contribute to 
the Support and Benefit of Society, ſurely it muſt needs conſiſt 
in the active Piety of our Lives, not in empty Thoughts and fruitleſs 
Perſwaſions, For what can one Man be the better for what . 
thinks 
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thinks or believes? When a poor Man begs an Alms of me, can 1 be- 
lieve my Bread into his Mouth, or my Money into his Hand 2 believing 
without doing is very cheap, and eaſy, but withal a very worthleſs 
Way of being religious. 

And thus having given the Reaſons, why the active Part of Rel ig ion 55 
the only ſure Bottom for us to build upon, I now proceed to the Jecond 
Thing propoſed, namely, to ſhew, thoſe falſe and ſandy Foundations, 
which many venture to build upon, and are accordingly deceived by, 
Which tho” they are exceedingly various, and, according to the Mul- 
tiplicity of Mens Tempers, Bulineſſeſs, and Occaſions, almoſt infinite, 
and like the Sand mentioned in my Text, not only infirm, but number- 
leſs alſo; yet according to the beſt of my poor Judgment and Obſervati- 
on, I ſhall reduce them to theſe three Heads; The 

Firſt of which is a naked, unoperative Faith: ask but ſome upon 
what grounds they look to be ſaved, and they will anſwer, becauſe they 
firmly believe, that through the Merits of Chriſt their Sins are forgiven 
them. But ſince it is hard for a Man in his right Wits to be confident 
of a Thing, which he does not at all know; ſuch as are more cautious 
will tell you further, That to deſire to believe is to believe, and to deſire 
to repent is to repent, But as this is abſurd and impoſſible, ſince no 4 


can be its own Obje# without being not it ſelf; toraſmuch as the Ac 


and the Object are diſtinct things; and conſequently a de/ire to believe; 
can no more be Bel ief, than a deſi re to be ſaved can be Salvation; ſo it 
is further intolerable upon this Account, that it quite diſpirits Religion, 
by placing it in languid, abortive Velleities, and ſo cuts the Nerves of 
all Endeavour, by _ Glory at a bare Deſrre, and Eternity at a Wiſh, 

But becauſe the Poyſon of this Opinion does ſo eafily enter, and ſo 
ſtrangely intoxicate, I thall preſume to give an Antidote againſt it in 
this one Obſervation, namely, that all along the Scripture, where Juſti- 
fication is aſcribed to Faith alone, there the word Fazth is ſtill uſed by 
a Metonymy of the Antecedent for the Conſequent, and does not ſignify 
abſtractedly a meer Perſwaſion, but the Obedience of an holy Life perform- 
ed in the ſtrength and Vertue of ſuch a Perſwaſ on. Not that this juſtifies 
meritoriouſly by an inherent Worth or Value in it ſelf, but inſtrumental- 
ly as a Condition appointed by God, upon the Performance of which, 
He freely imputes to us Chriſt's Righteouſneſs, which is the ſole, pro- 
per, and formal Cauſe of our Juſtification, So that, that Inſtrumenta- 
lity, which ſome, in the Buſineſs of Juſtification, attribute to one ſingle 
Ad of Gredence, is by this aſcribed to the whole aggregate Series of 
Goſpel Obedience, as being that which gives us a Title to a perfect Righteouſ- 
neſs, without us, by Which alone we ſtand juſtified before God. And 
this ſeems with full accord both to Scripture and Reaſon to ſtate the 
Buſineſs of Juſtification by an equal Poize both againſt the arrogant 
Aſſertion of Self-Juſticiaries on the one Hand, and the wild Opi- 
nions of the Antinomzians on the other, ns RR | 

But whether the Obedience of a pious Life, performed out of a Be- 
lief, or Perſwaſion of the Truth of the Goſpel, ought to paſs for that Faith 
w hich juſtifies, or only for the effect or Conſequent of it; yet certainly 
it is ſuch an Effect as iſſues by a Kind of con-natural, conſtant Effici- 
ency and Reſult from it. So that how much ſoever they are diſtinguiſh- 
able by their reſpective Actions from one another, they are abſolutely 
inſeparable by a mutual and a neceſſary Connexion: It belonging no 
leſs to the Faith which juſtifies to be Operative, than to juſtify: Indeed 
upon an eſſential Account, more; foraſmuch as it is operative by #ts 
Nature, but juſtifies only by In/titut:on. 


eee Secondly, 
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Secondly, The ſecond falſe Ground which ſome build upon, is a fond 
Reliance, upon the Goodneſi of their Heart, and the Honeſty of their Inten- 
tion. A profitable, and therefore a very prevailing Fallacy ; and ſuch 
an one as the Devil ſeldom uſes, but with Succeſs; it being one of 
his old and long experimented Fetches, by the Pretencesof agood Heart, 
to ſupplant the Neceſſity of a good Life. But to alledge the Honeſty 
of the Mind againſt the Charge an evil Courſe, is a Proteſtation 4- 
againſt the Fact, which does not excuſe, but enhance its Guilt, As it would 
look like a very ſtrange and odd Commendation ofa Tree toapologize for the 
Sourneſs, of its Fruit, by pleading that all its Goodneſs lay in the Root. 

But in the Diſcourſes of Reaſon, ſuch is the Weakneſs, and Shortneſs 
of its Reach, that it ſeldom ſuggeſts Arguments à przore for any Thing 
but by a low and humble Gradation creeps from the Effects up to the 
Cauſe, becauſe theſe firſt ſtrike and alarm the Senſes; and therefore St. 
James ſpeaks as good Philoſophy as Divinity when he ſays, James 2. 18, 
Shew me thy Faith by thy Works. Every Action being the moſt lively 
Pourtraicture, and impartial Expreſſion of its efficient Principle, as the 
Complexion is the belt Comment upon the Conſtitution. For in natural 
Productions there is no Hypocriſy. 

Only we muſt obſerve here, that good and evil Actions bear a very dif- 
ferent Relation to their reſpective Principles. As it is between Truth 
and falſhood in argumentation, ſo it is between Good and Evil in Mat- 
ters of Practice. For though from an artificial Contrivance of falſe 
Principles or Premiſes may emerge a true Concluſion, yet from true Pre- 
miſes cannot enſue a falſe: So, though an evil Heart may frame it ſelf 
to the doing of an Action in its Kind or Nature good, yet a renewed, 
ſanctified Principle cannot of its ſelf deſign Actions really vitious, The 
Reaſon of which is, becauſe the former, in ſuch a Caſe, acts upon a 
Principle of Diſſimulation; and no Man by diſſembling affects to appear 
worſe than he is, but better, But all this while, I ſpeak not of a 
ſingle Action, but of a Converſation, or Courſe of afting. For a Pious 
Man may doan evil Action upon Temptation or Surprize, but not by the 
Tenour of his ſtanding Principles and Reſolutions. But when a Man's 
Sin is his Buſineſs and the formed Purpoſe of his Life; and his Piety 
ſhrinks only into Meaning and Intention; when he tells me his Heart 
is right with God, while his Hand is in my Pocket, he upbraids my 
Reaſon, and outfaces the common Principles of natural Diſcourſe with 
an Impudence equal to the Abſurdity. | 

This therefore, I affirm, that he who places his Chriſtianity only in 
his Heart, and his Religion in his Meaning, has fairly ſecured himſelf 
againſt a Diſcovery in caſe he ſhould have none, but yet, for all that, 
ſhall at the laſt find his Portion with thoſe who indeed have none. And 

the Truth is, thoſe who are thus intentionally pious, do in a very ill 
and untoward Senſe verify that Philoſophical Maxim, that what they 
ſo much pretend to be chief and Firſt in their Intention, is always Laſt 
(if at all) in the Execution. 

Thirdly, The third, and laſt falſe ground, that I ſhall mention, upon 
which ſome Men build to their Confuſion, is Party and Singularity. If 
an implicite Faith be (as ſome ſay) the Property of a Roman Catholick, 
then, I am ſure, Popery may be found, where the Name of Papiſt is ab- 
horred. For what account can ſome give of their Religion, or of that 

Aſſurance of their Salvation (which they fo much boaſt of) but that they 
have wholly reſigned themſelves up to the Guidance and Dictates of 
thoſe, who have the Front, and Boldneſs to uſutp the Title of the Godly, 
To be of ſuch a Party, of ſuch a Name, nay, of ſuch a ſneaking Look, 
is to ſome the very Spirit, and Characteriſtick Mark of Chriſtianity, 8 
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See what St. Paul himſelf built upon before his Converſion to Chriſt, 
A, 26. 5. I was (days he) after the ſtricteſt Sect of our Religion a Phariſee. 
So that it was the Reputation of the Sect, upon which St. Paul then 
embarked his Salvation, Now the Nature of this Fraternity or Se& we 
may learn from the Origination of their Name Phariſee; it being derived 
from Paraſch, ſeparavit, diſcrevit, whence in Greek 2 
they were called“ 'Agwpiouirer ſeparati, So that the * aeg of ppl 
Words amount to this, That St. Paul before He Nr 
was a Chriſtian, was a rigid Separat iſt. L r 


So that the Phariſees properly, were and might be called the 7. Suidass, _ 1 
Jewiſh Cathari or Puritani. Again. vacodlO- o&= 


But Singularity is not Sincerity, tho' too often and n 
niſchievouſly men for it; and as an Houſe built W 
upon the Sand is likely to be ruined by Storms; ſo an Houſe built out of the 
Road is expoſed to the Invaſion of Robbers, and wants both the Con- 
venience and Aſſiſtance of Society: Chriſt is not therefore called the 
Corner Stone in the Spiritual Building, as if He intended that His Church 
ſhould conſiſt only of Corners or be driven into them. There is a By-Path 
as well as a Broad-Way to Deſtruction. And it both argues the Nature, 
and portends the Doom of Chaff, upon Agitation to ſeparate and divide 
from the Wheat; But to ſuch as venture their eternal Intereſt upon 
ſuch a Bottom I ſhall only ſuggeſt theſe two Words, 

Firſt, That admitting, but not granting, that the Party which they 
adhere to, may be truly pious; yet the Piety of the Party cannot ſanctify 
its Proſelytes. A Church may be properly called Holy, when yet that 
Holineſs does not diffuſe it ſelf to each particular Member: the Reaſon 
of which is becauſe the whole may receive Denomination from a Qua- 
lity inherent only in ſome of its Parts, Company may occaſion, but it 
cannot transfuſe Holineſs; — — 

No Man's Righteouſneſs but Chriſt's alone can be imputed to another. 
To rate a Man by the Nature of his Companions, is a Rule frequent 
indeed; but not infallible. Judas was as much a Wretch amongſt the 
Apoſtles, as amongſt the Prieſts. And therefore it is but a poor Argu- 
ment for a Man to derive his Saint- hip from the vertues of the Society 
he belongs to; and to conclude himſelt no Weed, only becauſe he grows 
amongſt the Corn, 3 net wp a ety | - 

Secondly, Such an adheſion to a Party carries in it a ſtrong Suſpicion 
and Tang of the rankeſt of all ill Qualities, Spiritual Pride. There 
are two things natural almoſt to all Men. 

Firſt, A delire of Preheminence in any Perfection, but eſpecially 
Religious. Secondly, A Spirit of Oppoſition or Contradiction to ſuch 
as are not of their own Mind or Way. Now both theſe are eminently 
gratified by a Man's liſting himſelf of a Party in Religion. And I doubt 
not but ſome are more really proud of the affected Sordidneſs of 
a pretended Mortification, than others are of the greateſt AMuence and 
Splendor of Life: And that many who call the Execution of Law 
and Juſtice Perſecution, do yet ſuffer it with an higher and more plea- 
ſing Reliſh of Pride, than others can inflict it. For it is not True Zeal 
riſing from an hearty concernment for Religion, but an ill, reſtleſs, croſs hu- 
mour, which is provoked with Smart, and quickned with Oppoſition, 
The godly Party is little better than a Contradiction in the Adjunct; 
for he who is truly godly, is humble and peaceable, and will neither 
make, nor be of 4 Part), according to tie common Senſe of that Word. 
Let ſuch Pretenders therefore ſuſpect the Sandineſs and He!lowneſs of their 
Foundation; and know, that ſuch Imitators of Cora, Dathan, and 
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Abiram built upon the fame Ground upon which they ſtood, and into 
which they ſunk. And certainly that Man's Condition 1s very unſafe 
who accounts his Sin his Perfection and ſo makes the Object of his 
Repentance, the Ground of his Salvation? : 

And thus 1 have diſcover'd fome of thoſe falſe and deceiving groung; 
upon which many bottom their Eternal State, and by which they think 
themſelves in the direct Way to Life, and Happineſs, while God know; 


they are in the high and broad Road to Perdition. 


Paſs we now to the Third Thing propoſed, which is to ſhew, whence it 
is that ſuch ill founded Structures are, upon Tryal, ſure to fall. For the 
Demonſtration of which we muſt obſerve, that to the violent Difoluti. 
on of any Thing Two Things concur. Firſt, an Aſſault or Impreſſion 
from without, Secondly, an Inherent Weakneſs within. One is the 
aftive, the other the paſſive Principle of every Change. For ſo much 
as there is of Weakneſs, there is of Non-Reſiſtance, and ſo far as any 
Thing yields or not reſiſts, the contrary Impreſſion enters, and by De. 
grees weakens, and at length deſtroys the Subfiſtence of the Thing op- 

oſed. . 3 

a As for the firſt of theſe, The Force and Oppoſition from without. It 
comes from the © 7-35 the True Common Enemy, the Implacable, Inſa- 
tiable Devourer of Souls, the Devil; who will be ſure to plant his 
Engines of Battery againſt every Spiritual Building which does but look 
towards Heaven. The Oppoſition he makes, our Saviour here empha. 
tically defcribes by the Winds blowing, the Rain deſcending, and the Flood, 
coming, which is not an inſignificant Rhetorication of the ſame thing 
by ſeveral Expreſſions (like ſome Pulpit Bombaſt made only to meaſure 
an Hour-Glaſs) but an exact Deſcription of thoſe three Methods, by 
which this Afault of the Devil prevails and becomes Victorious. 

Firſt, The firſt is, that it is ſuddain and unexpected. The Devil 
uſually comes upon the Soul as he fell from Heaven, like Lightning, 
And he ſhews no ſmall Art and Policy by his ſo doing: For Quickneſs 
prevents Preparation, and fo enervates Oppoſition, It is obſerved 
of Ceſar, that he did Plurima & maxima bella ſola celeritate conficere 
So that almoſt in all his Expeditions he ſeldom came to any place, but 
his Coming was before the Report of it. And we ſhall find, that the 
Roman Eagles owed moſt of their great Conqueſts as much to their Swift- 
neſs as to their Force. And the fame is here the Devil's Method in his 
Warfare againſt Souls. Upon which account alſo the ſame Character 
that Tully gave the forementioned Cæſar in his Epiſtles to Atticus, may 
much more fitly agree to him, that he is Monſtrum horribile Celeritatis 
& Vigilantiæ. He flies to his Prey, he fetches his Blow quick and ſure, 
He can ſhoot a Temptation in a Glance, and convey the Poyſon of his 
Suggeſtions quicker than the Agitation of Thought, or the ſtrictures of 
Fancy. It is the ſuddain Trip in Wreſtling that fetches a Man to the 


Ground. 


Thus St. Peter, that Giant in Faith, was ſhamefully foiled by a ſud- 
dain though weak Aſſault. While he fits in the High Prieſt's Hall 
warming himſelf and thinking nothing, one confounds him with this 
quick unexpected Charge, Matth. 26. 69. Thou alſo waſt with Jeſus of 
Galilee. The ſurprize of the Onſet prevented his deliberating Powers 
from rallying together thoſe Succours of habitual Grace, which, being 
alarm'd by a more gradual Approach of the Temptation, would have eaſily 
repulſed it. But the Devil will never caution the Soul into a Poſture 
of Defence by preſenting the Temptation at a Diſtance. He bites and 
ſhows his Teeth at the ſame Inſtant ; and fo prevents the Foreſight of the 


Eye, by exceeding it in quickneſs. 
Secondly, 
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Secondly, His Aſſaults are furious and impet uous. Temptations come 


very often, as the Devil himſelf is ſaid to do, in a Storm. And a Guſt 


of Wind, as it riſes on a ſuddain, ſo it ruſhes with Vehemence. And 
if the Similitude does not yet ſpeak high enough; to the Violence of 
the Storm, the Text adds the prevailing Rage of a Flood. And we 
know the Tyranny of this Element when it once embodies into a Tor- 
rent, and runs with the united Force of many Waters, It ſcorns all 
Confinement, and tears down the proudeſt Oppoſition, as Virgil fully 
deſcribes it, 

* Rapi dus mont ano flumine torrens, 
« Sternit àg ros, ſternit ſata læta, boulimq, labores. 
« Præcipiteſq ; trahit Syluag ——— 


With a Parallel Encounter does the Devil draw upon the poor Forti- 
fications of outward Givility, good Deſires, wnperfet Reſolutions, and the 
like, which are no more able to abide the Shock of ſuch Batteries, than 
a Morning Dew is able to bear the ſcorching Fury of the Sun; or than 
ſuch little Banks as Children uſe to raiſe in Sport, are able to ſtem or 
ſtand againſt the outragious breaking in of the Sea, Every Temptation 
has this Property of Water, either to inſi nuate, or to force its Way, | 

Thirdly, The Devil in his Aſſaults is reſtleſ and importunate. The 
ind is here ſaid not only to blow, but emphatically to beat upon the 
Houſe. And as in a Tempeſt the Blaſts are both ſuddain and violent in 
their Onſet, ſo they are trequent in their Returns. Importunity is the 
only Coaction that the Will knows, Where the Devil cannot perſuade, 
he will if he can, even weary into a Conſent, It is often Charging 
that wins the Field. The Tempter, if he 1s repulſed in a Battle, will 
lengthen his Afaults into a Siege. For the Mind may have often a 
ſuddain Heat of Valour to repel the one, and yet not Conſtancy to en- 
dure the other. A rejected Propoſal ſhall be reinforced with conti- 
nual freſh Supplies of more urgent and repeated Perſwaſions. 

See him thrice renewing the Combat with our Saviour; and in- 
deed after he has had the Impudence to begin a Temptation, it is al- 
ways his Prudence to purſue it. Otherwiſe, Oppoſition only attemp- 
ted ſerves not for Conqueſt, but Admonition. His Aſſaults are here 
ſaid to come like the Rain, and the Rain never falls in one ſingle Drop; 


and yet if it did, even a Drop would hollow and dig its Way by Fre- 


quency and Aſſiduity. 75 | 
lt is obſerved by the learned Verulam, what Advantage bold and im- 
portunate Men have over others, nay, even fo as to prevail upon Men 
of Wiſdom and Reſolution, becauſe, as he excellently: notes, The wiſeſ# 
Men have their weak Times: And then I infer, that he who is impor- 
tunate at all times, muſt needs catch them at thoſe. | 

So when the Tempter continues his Importunity, and Siege about a 
Soul, he has all theſe Advantages over it; as to view its ſtrong Holds 
and to ſpy where they are leaſt fortified. To obſerve the Intervals 
and Ceflations of Duty. When Devotion ebbs, and the Spiritual 
Guards draw off: When the Afſections revel, and ſlide into a Poſture 
of Security; and then to renew, and bring on the Aſſault afreſh, and 
ſo to force a ViRorious Entrance for his Temptations. 

It is here, as with the Greeks before Troy; it was not their Armies, 
nor their Achilles but their Ten Tears Siege that got the Conqueſt. 
What a violent Flame cannot preſently melt down, a conſtant, tho' a 
gentle Heat will at length exhale. It is our known Duty to fight 
and reſiſt the Devil; and we thall find that ſcarce any Temptation ever 


encounters the Soul without its Second. 
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So then, you ſee here the firſt Cauſe of this great Overthrow, namely, 
the Aſſault and Impreſſion made from without by the Tempter; which 
in the next Place is rendred effectual by the Impotence and Non-Keſift ance 
of the Soul, that is ſo oppoſed ;_ which peculiarly anſwers his threefold 
Oppoſition with three contrary Qualifications, | KS 

Firſt, As Firſt, That it is frequently unprepared, The Soul (God knows) 
is but ſeldom upon the Watch; its Spiritual Armour is ſeldom buckled 
on. The Buſineſs, the Cares, and the Pleaſures of the World, draw it 
off from its own defence. Buſineſs imploys, Care diſtracts, and Plea. 
ſure lulls it aſleep. And is this a Poſture to receive an Enemy in 
An Enemy Cunning, Watchful, and Malicious? An Enemy who ne. 
ver ſleeps, or loyters, nor overlooks an Advantage? 

Secondly, As it is unprepared, ſo it is alſo weak and feeble. The Spirit 
(ſays our Saviour) ig willing, but the Fleſh is weak, And ſuch is the Con- 
dition of Man in this World, that much more of Fleſh than Spirit goes 
to his Conſtitution. Nay, is not Grace it ſelf deſcribed under the Weak- 
neſs of ſmoaking Flax, or a bruiſed Reed ? Of which how quickly is one 
Extinguiſhed, and how eaſily is the other broke! | | 

Thirdly, As it is both unprepared, and weak; ſo it is alſo Inconſtant. 
Peter will die for his Maſter at one time, and not many Hours af- 
ter deny, and forſwear Him, Steadfaſtneſs is the Reſult of ſtrength, 
and how then can Conſtancy dwell with Weakneſs? The greateſt 
ſtrength of the Mind 1s in its Reſolutions, and yet how often do they 
change! Even in the weightieſt Concerns, Men too frequently put 
them on and off with their Cloaths, They deceive, when they are moſt 
truſted : ſuddainly ſtarting, and flying in pieces like a broken Bom; and 
like a Bow again, even when ſtrongeſt, they can hardly be kept al- 
ways bent. We ſee what fair and promiſing Beginnings ſome made, 
Luke 8. 13. They heard the Word, they received it with Joy, but having 
not Root, they believed only for a while, and ſo in time of Temptation fel 
Awad). 

Gonflancy is the crowning Vertue. Matth. 10. 22. Hewhoendureth to 

the End ſhall be ſaved. But then Conſtancy and Perſeverence are the 
Gift of God, and above the Production of meer Nature; it being no 
ſmall Paradox to imagine that where the Stock it ſelf is ſlight and 
infirm, any thing which grows out of it thould be ſtrong. 

And thus having ſhewn, the threefold Impotence of the Soul anſwer- 
able to the threefold Oppoſition made againſt it by the Devil; what 
can we conclude, ? But that where Anpreparedneſs is encountered with 
unexpected Force, Weakneſs with Violence, Inconſtancy with Importunity, 
There Deſtruction muſt needs be, not the effect of Chance, but Nature, 
and by the cloſeſt Connexion of Cauſe, unavoidable. 

It now remains that in the laſt place we ſhew, wherein the great- 
neſs of this Fall conſiſts. The Houſe fell and great was the Fall thereof. 
In ſhort, it may appear upon theſe two Accounts, 

Firſt, That it is ſcandalous, and diffuſes a Contagion to others, and 
a Blot upon Religion, A falling Houſe is a bad Neighbour. It 
is the Property of Evil as well as Good to be Communicative. We 
ſtill ſuppoſe the Building here mentioned in the Text, to have had all 
the Advantages of viſible Repreſentment, all the Pomp and Flouriſh 
of external Ornament, a ſtately Superſtructure, and a beautiful Appear- 
ance; and therefore ſuch an one muſt needs periſh as remarkably as it 
ſtood. That which is ſeen afar off while it fands, is heard of much 
further when it falls. | SOR 

An eminent Profeſſor is the Concern of a whole Profeſſion. As to 
Nonplus an Axiſtole would look, not only like a Slur to a particular 
Philoſopher, but like a Baffle to Philoſophy it ſelf. The 
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The Devil will let a Man build and practiſe high, that he may at 
length fetch him down with the greater Shame; and ſo make even a 
Chriſtian an Argument againſt Chriſtianity. The ſubduing of any Sout 
is a Conqueſt, but of ſuch an one a Triumph. A ſignal Profeſſor can- 
not Periſh without a Train, and in his very Deſtruction his Example 
is Authentick. 

Secondly, The Greatneſs of the Fall here ſpoken of appears alſo in 
this, that ſuch an one is hardly and very rarely recovered. He whoſe 
Houſe falls, has not uſually either Riches or Heart to build another, 
It is the Buſineſs of a Life once to build. 

God indeed can cement the Ruins, and heal the Breaches of an A- 
poſtate Soul, but uſually a ſhip-wrack'd Faith and a deflourd Conſcience 
admit of no Repair. Like the preſent Time, which, when once gone, 
never returns, 

What may be within the Compaſs of Omnipotence, the Secret of a 
Decree, or the unlimited Strains of Extraordinary Grace, is not here 
diſputed : But as it would be Arrogance for us Men to define the Powey 
of Grace; ſo it is the height of ſpiritual Prudence to obſerve its Me— 
thods, And upon ſuch Obſervation we ſhall find, that the Recovery of 
ſuch Apoſtates is not the Cuſtom but the Preyogative of Mercy. 

A Man is ruined but once. A Miſcarriage in the New-Birth is dan- 
gerous ; and very fatal it generally proves to paſs the Critical Seaſons 
of a defeated Con verſion. 

And thus I have at length diſpatched, what I at firſt propoſed, 
Now the Words themſelves being (as I ſaid before) Chriſt's Application 
of His own Sermon, cannot be improved into a better, and conſequent- 
ly need not into another; except what their own natural Conſequence 
does Suggeſt ; and that is, what our Saviour himſelf intimates elſewhere, 
namely that he who 1s about to build, would firſt fit down and conſider 
what it is like to coſt him. For Building is chargeable, eſpecially if a 
Man lays out his Money like a Fool, Would a Man build for Eter- 
nity, that 1s, in other Words, would he be ſaved 2 Let him conſider with 
himſelf, what Charges he is, willing to be at, that he may be ſo, No- 
thing under an univerſal, ſincere Obedience to all the Precepts of 
the Goſpel, can entitle him to the Benefits of it; and thus fr and 
deed he muſt go, if he will lay his Foundation true. It is an hard 
and a rocky Work, I confeſs, but the Difficulty of laying it will 
be abundantly recompenced by the Firmnets of it when it is 
laid. | 

But it is a ſad and mortifying Conſideration to think upon what falſe 
and ſinking grounds, or rather upon what V b;rlpools and Quici/unds 
many venture to build. Some you ſhall have amuſing their Conſciences 
with a Set of fantaſtical new-coin'd Phraſes, ſuch as Laying hold on Chriſt, 

getting into Chriſt, and rolling themſelves upon Chriſt, and the like; by 
which if they mean any Thing elſe but obeying the Precepts of Chriſt, 
and a rational Hope of Salvation thereupon, (which, 1t 1s certain, that 
generally they do not mean) it is all but a Jargon of empty, ſenſeleſs 
Metaphors ; and though many venture their Souls upon them, deſpi- 
ling good Worts and ſir:& Living as meer Morality, and perhaps as * opery, 
yet being throughly look'd into and examined, after all their Noiſe, 
they are really nothing but Words and Wind. 3 

Another flatters himſelf that he has lived in full 4/urance of His Sal- 
vation for ten, or twenty, Or perhaps thirty Years; that is, in other 
Words, the Man has been ignorant, and confident very long. 

Ay, but ſays another, I am a great Healer and Lover of Sermons, 
(eſpecially of Lectures.) And it is this which is the very Delight of my 
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Righteons Soul, and the main Buſineſs of my Life; and tho” indeed ac. 
cording to the good old Puritan Cuſtom, I uſe to walk, and talk out the 
Prayers before the Church-Door, or without the Choir, yet I am ſure to 
be always in at Sermon. Nay, I have ſo entirely devoted my whole 
Time to the hearing of Sermons, that I muſt confeſs, I have hardly any 
left to practice them. And will not all this ſet me Right for Heaven 
Yes, no Doubt, if a Man were to be pulled up to Heaven by the Ears; or 
the Goſpel would but reverſe its Rule, and declare, That not the Does of 
the Word, but the Hearers only ſbould be juſtify'd. 7 
But then in comes a Fourth, and tells us, That he is a Saint of yet an 
higher Claſs, as having got far above all their mean, beggarly, Steeple- 
Houſe Diſpenſations, by an happy Exchange of them for the purer and 
more refined Ordinances of the Conventicle ; where he is ſure to meet 
with Powerful Teaching indeed, and to hear W:ill-Worſhip and Superſtition 
run down, and the Prieſts of Baal paid off, and the Follzes and Fopperje; 
of their great Idol the Gommon-Prayer laid open with a Witneſs, (not 
without ſome Edifyine Flings at the King and Court too, ſometimes) 
by all which his Faith is now grown ſo ſtrong, that he can no more 
doubt of his going to Heaven, than that there is ſuch a Place as Heaven 
i . 3 C 
So that if the Conſcience of ſuch an one ſhould at any Time offer to 
grumble at him, he would preſently ſtop its Mouth with this, That he i; 
of ſuch an One's Gongregation. And then, Conſcience ſay thy worſt. Or 
if the Guilt of ſome old Perjuries or Extortions ſhould begin to look 
ſtern upon him, why then all thoſe old Scores ſhall be cleared off with 
a comfortable Perſwaſion, That ſach as he cannot fall from Grace, though 
it is ſhrewdly to be feared, that his only Way of proving this muſt be, 
That there can be no loſing or falling from that which a Man never had. 
But ah! tho or, blind, ſelf-deluding, and deluded Soul! Are theſe 
the beſt Evidences thou haft for Heaven? Theſe the grounds upon 
which thou hopeſt for Salvation? Aſſure thy ſelf that God will deal 
with thee upon very different Terms, 5 
For he abſolutely enjoins thee to do whatſoever Chriſt has command- 
ed; and to avoid whatſoever he has forbidden. And Chriſt has com- 
manded thee to be poor in Spirit, and pure in Heart, To ſubdue thy un- 
ruly Appetites, to curb thy Luſt, to reſtrain thy Anger, and to ſuppreſs 
thy Revenge. And df any Thing proves an Hindrance to thee in thy 
Duty, tho? it be as dear to thee as thy Right He, topluck it out; and as 
uſeful to thee as thy Right-Hand, to cut tt off and caſt it from thee, he 
will have thee ready to endure Perſecutions, Revilings, and all manner 
of Slanders, not only patiently, but alſo cheartully for the Truth's 
Sake. He calls upon thee to lobe thine Enemies, and to do Good for 
Evil: To bleſs thoſe that curſe thee, and to pray for thoſe that deſpitefully 
uſe thee, He commands thee in all Things, ſtrictly to do as thou would- 
eſt be done by; and not to cheat, lye, or overreach thy Neighbour ; and 
then call it « fetching over the wicked, the better to enable thee to relieve 
the godly. He will not allow thee to reſiſt Evil, and much leſs to reſiſt 
thy Governour, He commands thee to be charitable without Vain- 
glory, and devout without Oſtentation. In ſhort, he requires thee to 
be meek and lowly, chaſte and temperate, juſt and merciful; and in a 
Word, (ſo far as the poor meaſures of Humanity will reach) perfect as thy 


beavenly Father is perfect. „„ 5 
This is the Sum of thoſe Divine Sayings of our Saviour, which he 
himſelf refers to in my Text, and which if a Man hears and does, all the 
Powers of Hell ſhall never ſhake him. And nothing but a conſtant, im- 
partial, univerſal Practice of theſe will or can ſpeak Peace to thy og 
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ſcience here, and ſtand between thee and the Wrath of God hereafter, 
As for all other Pretences, they are nothing but Death and Damn 
drefied up in fair Words and falſe Shews ; nothing but Gins, and Snares, 
and Trapans for Souls; contrived by the Devil, and managed by ſuch 
as the Devil ſets on Work, | 
But 1 have done, and the Reſult of all that I have ſaid, or can ſa 

is, that every ſpiritual Builder would be perſwaded to Tranſlate his 
Foundation from the Sand to the Rock: And not preſume upon Chriſt 
as his Saviour, *till by a full Obedience to his Laws, he has owned him 
for his Sovereign. And this is properly to beleive in him; This is truly 
to build upon 4à Rock; even that Rock of Ages, upon which, every one 
that wears the Name of Chriſt, muſt by an inevitable Dilemma, either 
build, or ſplit, 


Now to God, who is able to build us up in our moſt holy Faith, to eft;2 
bliſh us here, and to ſave ui bereafter, be rendred, and aſcribed, 
as is moſt due, all Praiſe, Might, Majeſty, and Dominion, both 
nom, and for evermore, Amen, 
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But when ye fn ſo againſt the Brethren, 4nd wound their weak 
Conſcience, ye ſun againſt Chriſt. 


SHALL by God's Aſſiſtance from theſe Words 
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Id : TY; E debate the Caſe of a Weak, or (as ſome properly 
8 8 What Evidence I can, ſhew both what it is, 
- MY we ; s 
yl N 1%) and what Privileges it may juſtly claim from 
REP BU * | 
OUR LEI great one we have here ſet down, and that in- 

gative than a Privilege. Namely, That to 
wound or ſin againſt it, is no leſs a Crime than o ſin againſt Chriſt 

Himſelf. 

Argument: To wit, in the 14th of the Rom. and in this 8th of the 1 Cor. 
For the better underſtanding of his Deſign and Meaning in both 
which Places, it will be requiſite to give ſome brief Account of the 


; enough call it) a Tender Conſcience : And with 

this and ſuch other Places of Scripture. One 

4A a> deed ſo great, that it looks more like a Prero- 

Our Apoſtle in Two Places of his Epiſtles treats profeſſedly of this 
Subject Matter, and Occaſion of them, In the 14% Chapter of the 


Romans 


of their Chriſtian Liberty, and thereby being fully ſatisfied, t 
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mant, he ſpeaks of ſuch as had been converted from Juda: | 
er ſome of which being but new Converts, 29 "a 5 
ſo perfectly and entirely Chriſtians, but that they ſtill obſerved the 
ordinances of the Moſaical Law, as ſuppoſing it ſtill in Force, Others 
on the contrary, being more confirmed and grown up in the Knowledge 
h 
Ceremonial Part of the Moſaick Law was aboliih'd and took „ 
obſerved not that Difference of Days and Meats which was preſcribed 
in that Law, but look d upon one Day as another, and indifferently eat 
any kind of Meats, being perſwaded in their Conſcience, that Chriſt 
had took away all ſuch Diſtinction, and made the Uſe of all lawful. 
Nevertheleſs, the former Sort of Converts not underſtanding, that it 
was the Delign of Chriſtianity to abrogate any Thing once eſtabliſhed by 
Moſes, had their Conſciences till in Bondage to a Religious Obſervation 
of whatſoever had been enjoyned in his Law, And thereupon, though 
they owned Chriſt, yet if any Meat prohibited by Moſes was ſet before 
them, they held themſelves bound rather to faſt, or to eat only Herbs 
than by eating ſuch Meat, to break the Law (as they thought ) and 
thereby to defile themſelves; This was their Caſe, 

But in this 8% Chapter of 1 Cor. St. Paul ſpeaks of Perſons newly 
converted from 1dolatry, and that touching the Lawfulneſs or Unlaw- 
ſulneſs of eating Meats offered to Idols. Concerning which Offerings 
we muſt know, that beſides what was eaten of them in the Idol's Tem- 
ple, (which Eating was an Act of Religious Worſhip and Communion 
with the Idol, as our eating the Bread in the Sacrament is a Communi- 
on with Chriſt) beſides this I ſay, there was a certain Portion of thoſe 
Sacrifices which fell to the Prieſts and which they having no uſe of, 
ſold to thoſe who afterwards expoſed it to Sale promiſcuouſly amonegtit 
other Meats upon the Shambles, trom whence 1t was accordingly bought 
up and ſpent in private Families, without any Diſtinction whether it 
had, or had not been offered to Idols. Now, as for the former way ot 
eating Meats thus offered, namely, in the Idol's Temple; this the 


Apoſtle utterly diſallows as abſolutely unlawtul; but the latter only 


under ſome Circumſtances. For he allows that it 7 be lau fully 
bought amongſt other Meat in the Market, and being ſo bought, might 
be eaten in any private Houſe without the leaſt Sin, Only with this 
Caution, that whereas there were ſome, who well underſtood, that 
Meat could have no defiling quality imprinted upon it by its Conſecra- 
tion to an Idol. And others, on the contrary, having not ſo much 
Knowledge, ſuppoſed that the Conſecration of it to the Idol, left upon 
it ſuch a polluting Quality and near Relation to the Idol, as defiled the 
Eater; The former ſort might freely and innocently eat ſuch Meats in 
private Families, provided it was not before thoſe of the latter fort , who 
through Weakneſs having an Opinion of the unlawfulneſs of ſuch 
Meats, might nevertheleſs be induced to uſe the ſame Liberty, though 
their Conſciences, in the mean time, having quite another Judgment 1n 
this Matter, efteemed the eating them little better than Idolatry, Now 
the Argument by which the Apoſtle abridges the Liberty of the former 
ſorts of Converts in Condeſcenſion to thoſe of the latter fort, proceeds 
upon the ſtrength of this Aſſertion; That the lawſulneſs of Mens Acti- 
ons, depends not ſolely either upon the lawtulneſs of their Subject Mat- 
ter, nor yet upon the Conſcience of the Doers of them conſidered in it 
elf, but as conſidered with reference to the Conſciences of others; to 
whom by the Law of Charity, they ftand bound ſo to behave them- 
elves, as by none of their Actions to give them Occaſion of Sin. And 
this is the Caſe of the Perſons here treated of by the Apoſtle in this 
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But when ye fin ſo againſt the Brethren, and wound their weak 


Conſcience, ye ſm againſt Chriſt, 


SHALL by God's Aſſiſtance from theſe Words 
debate the Caſe of a Weak, or (as ſome properly 
enough call it) a Tender Conſcience : And with 
what Evidence I can, ſhew both what it is, 
and what Privileges it may juſtly claim from 
this and fuch other Places of Scripture. One 
great one we have here ſet down, and that in- 
deed ſo great, that it looks more like a Prero- 
gative than a Privilege, Namely, That to 

wound or fin againſt it, is no leſs a Crime than to ſin againſt Chriſt 

Himſelf. : 

Our Apoſtle in Two Places of his Epiſtles treats profeſſedly of this 

Argument: To wit, in the 14th of the Rom. and in this 8th of the 1 Cor. 
For the better underſtanding of his Deſign and Meaning in both 
which Places, it will be requiſite to give ſome brief Account of the 


Subject Matter, and Occaſion of them, In the 14% Chapter of the 


Romans 
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Romans, he ſpeaks of ſuch as had been converted from Judaiſm to 
Chriſtianity ; ſome of which being but new Converts, were not vet 
ſo perfectly and entirely Chriſtians, but that they till obſerved hs 
ordinances of the Moſaical Law, as ſuppoſing it ſtill in Force, Others 
on the contrary, being more contirmed and grown up in the Knowledge 
of their Chriſtian Liberty, and thereby being fully ſatisfied, that the 
Ceremonial Part of the Moſaick Law was aboliil'd and took away 
obſerved not that Difference of Days and Meats which was preſcribed 
in that Law, but look'd upon one Day as another, and indifferently eat 
any kind of Meats, being perſwaded in their Conſcience, that Chriſt 
had took away all ſuch Diſtinction, and made the Uſe of all lawful. 
Nevertheleſs, the former Sort of Converts not underſtanding, that it 
was the Delign of Chriſtianity to abrogate any Thing once eſtabliſhed by 
Moſes, had their Conſciences ſtill in Bondage to a Religious Obſervation 
of whatſoever had been enjoyned in his Law, And thereupon, though 
they owned Chriſt, yet if any Meat prohibited by Moſes was ſet before 
them, they held themſelves bound rather to faſt, or to eat only Herbs, 
than by eating ſuch Meat, to break the Law (as they thought) and 
thereby to defile themſelves; This was their Caſe, 
But in this 8% Chapter of 1 Cor. St. Paul ſpeaks of Perſons newly id 
converted from Idolatry, and that touching the Lawfulneſs or Unlaw- "4 
ſulneſs of eating Meats offered to Idols. Concerning which Offerings 
we muſt know, that beſides what was eaten of them in the Idol's Tem- 
ple, (which Eating was an Act of Religious Worthip and Communion | 
with the Idol, as our eating the Bread in the Sacrament is a Communi- 9 
on with Chriſt) beſides this 1 ſay, there was a certain Portion of thoſe | 
Sacrifices which fell to the Prieſts and which they having no uſe of, 
ſold to thoſe who afterwards expoſed it to Sale promiſcuouſly amongſt 
other Meats upon the Shambles, trom whence 1t was accordingly bought 
up and ſpent in private Families, without any Diſtinction whether ir 
had, or had not been offered to Idols. Now, as for the former way ot 
eating Meats thus offered, namely, in the Idol's Temple; this the 
Apoſtle utterly diſallows as abſolutely unlawtul; but the latter only 
under ſome Circumſtances. For he allows that it might be lawtully 
bought amongſt other Meat in the Market, and being lo bought, might 
be eaten in any private Houſe without the leaſt Sin, Only with this 
Caution, that whereas there were ſome, who well underſiood, that 
Meat could have no defiling quality imprinted upon it by its Conſecra- 
tion to an Idol. And others, on the contrary, having not ſo much 
Knowledge, ſuppoſed that the Conſecration of it to the Idol, left upon 
it ſuch a polluting Quality and near Relation to the Idol, as defiled the 
Eater; The former ſort might freely and innocently eat ſuch Meats in 
private Families, . it was not before thoſe of the latter ſort; who 
through Weakneſs having an Opinion of the unlawfulneſs of ſuch 
Meats, might nevertheleſs be induced to uſe the ſame Liberty, though 
their Conſciences, in the mean time, having quite another Judgment in 
this Matter, efteemed the eating them little better than Idolatry, Now 
the Argument by which the Apoſtle abridges the Liberty of the former 
forts of Converts in Condeſcenſion to thoſe of the latter ſort, proceeds 
upon the ſtrength of this Aſſertion; That the lawſulneſs of Mens Acti- 
ons, depends not ſolely either upon the law fulneſs of their Subject Mat- 
ter, nor yet upon the Conſcience of the Doers of them conſidered in it 
elf, but as conſidered with reference to the Conſciences of others; to 
whom by the Law of Charity, they ſtand bound ſo to behave them- 
ſelves, as by none of their Actions to give them Occaſion of Sin. And 
this is the Caſe of the Perſons here treated of by the Apoſtle in this 
Hhhhh Chapter. 
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Chapter, Which Hiſtorical Account of the Subject Matter of the Words being 
thus premiſed, I ſhall caſt the Proſecution of them under theſetheye Head, 
1. 1 ſhall ſhew what a weak Conſcience is. 
2. What it is to wound or fin againſt it. 
3. 1 ſhall lay down ſome Concluſtons or Aſſertions, naturally re. 
ſulting from the foregoing Particulars. 

And Firſt for the firſt of theſe, what 4 weak Conſcience is, ] ſaid at 
firſt that ſuch a Conſcience was improperly called Tender: which in 
the ſenſe it commonly bears, is an expreſſion of our own framing, ang 
no where to be met with in the Scriptures s Tenderneſs applyed to the 
Conſcience, properly imports quickneſs and exactneſs of ſenſe, which is 
the Perfe&ion of this Faculty, whoſe duty it is to be a Spiritual Watch 
to give us warning of whatlioever concerns us. It is indeed the Eye 
of the Soul; and though the Eye is naturally the moſt tender and de 
licate part of the Body, yet it is not therefore called Weak, ſo long as its 
fight is quick and ſtrong. Conſcience, the more ſenſible it is to acciſe 
or excuſe (which is its office) and to ſpy out every little thing which 
may annoy or defile the Soul, ſo much the more Tender it is to be ac. 
counted, but not therefore ſo much the more Weak: which ſufficiently 
ſhews, Weakneſs and Tenderneſs of Conſcience, to be in ſtrictneſs of ſpeech 
two different things. And the ſame appears yet further from thoſe 
Contraries, to which they ſtand Reſpectively oppoſed. A Tender Con. 
ſcience being oppoſed to a Hard or Seared Gonſcience : Such an one as ei. 
ther wholly or in a great meaſure has loſt the diſtinguiſhing ſenſe of Good 
and Evil, Honeſt and Diſhoneft, But a Weak Conſcience is oppoſed to a 
Strong: Which very Strength (we ſhew) conſiſted in the Tenderneſs oi 
Quickneſs of its diſcerning or pn Power, whereupon we read of 
Strong Men and Babes in Chriſt z which denominations take their Riſe 
from the ſtrength or weakneſs of the Conſcience, For ſuch as the Con- 
ſcience is, ſuch muſt be the Chriſtian, 

And here, let none think my Inſiſting upon the diſtinction of theſe 
Terms either Nice or Needleſs : For it is no ſmall Artifice of Fraud to 
prepoſſeſs the Minds of Men, by repreſenting a bad thing under a good 
Name, and calling Weakneſs of Conſcience which is a defect, by the 
Name of Tenderneſs which is a Perfection, Words govern the Generality 
of the World, who ſeldom go ſo deep as to look into Things: And 
Impoſters well know how likely their Cauſe is to ſucceed, if their Terms 
can but once be admitted, 

As for the Place now before us: it is evident that the weakneſs of 
Conſcience here ſpoken of is oppoſed to Faith. So that in Rom. 14. Such 
an one is ſaid to be Weak in the Faith, and v. 2. One [ Believeth] that 
he may eat all things; another who is [| eak}] eateth Herbs, Where 
obſerve that He who believeth, is oppoſed to him who is weak. Now by 
Faith here is not meant that Act or Quality by which a Man is juſtified, 
but ſignifies the ſame with Knowledge. As 1 Cor. 8. 10. If any Man 
fee thee who haſt [Knowledge] fit ar Meat in the Idols Temple, ſhall not 
the Gonſcience of him who is weak be emboldened to do ſo too? And in 
Ver. 7. Howbeit there is not in every Man this | Knowledge) for ſome 
with Gonſcience of the Idol eat it as a Thing offered to an Idol, and then 
Conſcience being [weak] is defiled, So that, as in that Chapter to the 
Romans, Weakneſs of Gonſcience is oppoſed to Faith: Here, in this Chapter to 
the Corinthians, the ſame Weakneſs is oppoſed to Knowledge, Which from 
the Identity of the Caſe treated of in both Places, together with other 
Circumſtances, evidently demonſtrate Faith and Knowledge to be here 
taken for the ſame Thing, In ſhort therefore the Faith here ſpoken of 
is a clear Knowledge of what is Hnlamful, and what only e 
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together with a firm Perſwaſion of the Lawful Uſe of ſuch Indifferent 
Things, all Circumſtances being duly obſerved in the uſing of them 
And therefore on the other fide, the weak Conſcience is ſuch an one, as 
judges otherwiſe of the Nature of Things, than indeed it is, ſuppoſing 
that to be unlawful in it ſelf, which really is, not ſo, and thereupon 
abſtaining from the Uſe of it, as of a Thing Unlawful. 

From whence it follows, That Weakneſs of Gonſcience implies in it theſe 
Three Things. 

Aich An Ignorance of the Lawfulneſs of ſome certain Thing or 

ion. 
| Secondly, A ſuſpicion enſuing thereupon of its nl uwfulneſ;. 

Thirdly, A Religious Fear to uſe or practiſe it, grounded upon that 
Ignorance or ſuſpicion. 

And Firſt, for the firſt of theſe Ingredients, Ignorance. Which is in- 
deed the chief and principal of all the Three, as being the Original of the 
other Two. Concerning this we muſt (as the firſt Ground-work of all) 
obſerve, that it ought by all means to be ſuch an Ignorance, as may in 
Propriety of Speech an Senſe bear the Denomination of Weakneſs, 
Which it is certain that every Sort of Ignorance neither does nor can. 
For ſince Weakneſs is properly the Privation or Abſence of Power, That 
Ignorance only can receive this Name, which is not founded upon any 1 
Vitious Act ion or Omiſſion of the Will, I ſay Act ion or Omi ſſion. For 4 
a Man may either poſitively deſign and will the Ignorance of a Thing. | 
by ſtudiouſly avoiding all means to inform himſelf of it; much like 
the ſhutting of one's Eyes againſt the Light, or refuſing tocome to Church. 
Or it may be founded upon ſome Omiſſion; as when the Will, though 
it does not deſignedly avoid and put from it the means of Knowledge, 
yet negle&s to look after them, Now the Ignorance which is occatio- 
ned either of theſe Ways is willing, and conſequently fnful: Though | 
uſually for Diſtinction Sake the former is with more Emphaſis termed 
not only willing but wilful; as being the direct Object of an Act of 
Volition, and upon that Account ſtamp'd with an Higher Aggravation, 

That Ignorance therefore that renders and denominates the Conſcience 
weak, muſt be ſuch an one as is nut willing; which is evident upon 
a double Account. 2 

Firſt, Becauſe it muſt be ſuch an one, as renders it in ſome Degree 
excuſable; but ſo far as any Defect is reſolved into the Hl, it is in that 
Degree inexcuſable. | 

Secondly, Becauſe it muſt be ſuch an Ignorance as renders the Perſon | 
having it, the Object of P:ty and Compaſſion, But no Man pities another 4 
for any Evil lying upon him, which he would not help, but which he Kh, 
could not. One is his Burden, the other his Choice; vertually at leaſt, 1 
ſince he might have choſen its Prevention. So that it muſt be ſuch 1 
an Ignorance, as is not (all Circumſtances conſidered) under the preſent 10 
Power of a Man's Will to remedy. And conſequently it muſt be reſolved | 
into one of theſe Two Cauſes. ; 

Firſt, The natural Weakneſs of the underſtanding Faculty. 

Secondly, The Want of Opportunities or Means of Knowledge. 

Either of which makes Ignorance neceſſary; as it is Impoſſible for him 
to ſee who wants Eyes, and equally Impoſſible for him who wants Light 
the former being the Organ, the other the Means of Seeing, But as 1 
touching the natural Weaknels or Diſability of the underſtanding Fa- ö 
culty, we muſt obſerve, that this may be either Total, as in Caſe of Ideo- vl 
tiſm, Phrenſy, or the like; which wholly deprives a Man of the Uſe of it 
his Reaſon: But Perſons in this Condition fall not under the preſent 1 
Conſideration. Or, Secondly, This Diſability of the Underſiauding may 1} 
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be only in Part, and as to a certain degree of its Exerciſe, From whence 
it is, that one Man apprehends the ſame Thing under the ſame Adyan. 
tages of Propoſal much more flowly and difficullty than Another. 
W hich defect being in no Man's Power to prevent, but coming with him 
into the World; all that Ignorance, which is inevitably cauſed by it 
neither can, nor ever ſhall be charged upon the Will. But then withal, 
as this defect does not wholly deprive a Man of the Power of Knowing, 
but only of the Readineſs, Eaſineſs, and Quickneſs of it; (upon which 
account Knowledge becomes more difficult to him in the Acquiſition). 
So this Weakneſs, Dulneſs, or Slowneſs of a Man's Intellectual Powers, 


can never totally excuſe Him for being Ignorant of what it was his Dy. 


ty to know; fince it was in the Power of his Will by Labour and In- 
duſtry to have ſupplied and (as it were) to have pieced up theſe Failures 
in his apprehenſion , and ſo at length, to have acquired the Knowledge 
of that by Study and Pains, which he could not by the Slowneſs of his 
Underſtanding take in at firſt, | 

But then, this muſt be alſo confeſſed, that by reaſon of this diverſity 
in the quickneſs or ſlowneſs of Men's Underſtandings; one Man may be 
ſooner inexcuſable for his 1 of the ſame thing than another. 
For God will allow a Man of {lower Parts to be Ignorant of a thing longer 
than a Perſon endued with more Quick and Pregnant Senſe. He ex- 
pects from Men only according to the Proportions of his given to them; 
{till making an Equality and Commenſuration between a Man's Obli- 
gations and his Powers. And thus much for the firſt and grand In- 
gredient of Weakneſs of Conſcience which 1s Ignorance, 

Secondly, The ſecond is a ſuſpicion of the Unlawfulneſs of any Thing 
or Action. And this is manifeſtly ſometimes more than a bare Ignorance 
of its Lawfulneſs, Though indeed ſuch an Ignorance is of it ſelt enough 
to make the forbearance of any Thing or Action neceſſary. Foraſmuch 
as nothing ought to be done but in Faith; that is, in a full perſwaſtoy 
of the Lawfulneſs of what we do. Which he can be no more ſaid to 
do, who is Ignorant of the Lawfulneſs of what he goes about, than he 
who ſuſpects it to be Unlawful, Howbeit thus ſuſpicion adds to the 
guilt of the Action, in caſe it be done during its continuance. Becauſe 
all ſuſpicion is grounded - 2g ſome Arguments, which leave not the 
Opinion of the Lawfulneſs or Unlawfulneſs of a Thing Equal, as in 
caſe of meer Ignorance, but rather encline us to a belief that it is Un- 
lawful. For it is one thing not to know whether a Thing be Lawful, 
another to doubt ſhrewdly to ſuſpect that it is not ſo; Now this indeed 
is the uſual Concomitant of Weakneſs of Conſcience, as being the natural 
product of Ignorance, which ſeldom flops in it ſelf: Men in the dark be- 
ing generally fearful and apt to ſuſpect the worſt, But yet this ſuſpicion 
is not eſſentially requiſite to make a Conſcience meal; tho? where it is lo, 
it makes that Weakneſs greater and more troubleſom, For Jenorance is 
properly that in which this Weakneſs conſiſts. Ignorance makes the fore, 
Suſpicion inflames it. : 

Thirdly, The Third and Laſt Thing that goes to the making up of 
this Weakneſs of Conſcience, is a Religions Abſtinence from the uſe of 
that thing of the Lawfulneſs whereof it is thus Ignorant or Suſpicious, 
It brings a Man to that Condition in the 24 of Colo. and the 21/ v. 
of Touch not, Taſte not, Handle not. It lays a Tie and a Reſtraint upon 
his Practice, and enſlaves him to the Prejudice of a miſtaking Conſcience, 
under no leſs a Penalty than that of the Divine Wrath and Eternal 
Damnation; Bonds not to be ſhook off, and Fences not to be broke 
through by any one who values the Eternal Welfare of his Soul, 
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Now from theſe three things put together, I conceive. we mit 
Colle& this full deſcription of Weak . N 15 ng 7 
ſuch an one, as obliges a Man to forbear any Thing or Action. from 
a Suſpicion that it is Unlawful, or at leaſt an Ignorance that jr is 
Lawful ; which Suſpicion or Ignorance was not cauſed or occaſioned 
by his own Will, but either by the Natural Weakneſs of his Under- 
ſtanding, or the want of ſuch means of Knowledge, as were abſolutely 
neceſſary to inform Him. | 

This deſcription ought well to be obſerved and remembred in the ſe. 
veral Parts of it; as being that which muſt give light into all the 
following Particulars, 

And thus much for the firſt thing propoſed, which was to {hew 
what this Weak Conſcience is. I proceed now to the : 

Second, Which is to thew, what it is to Wound or Sin againſt it, It 
implies I conceive theſe two Things. 

Firſt, To grieve, afflict, or diicompole it; or, in a word, to Rob it 
of its Peace. For there is that concernment for God's Honour dwel— 
ling in every truly Pious Heart, which makes it troubled at the Sight 
of any Action by which it ſuppoſes God to be diſhonoured. River; 
of Tears (ſays David) run down my Eyes, becauſe Men keep not thy Sta— 
tutes ; and am I not grieved with thoſe who riſe up agaiuſt Thee ? Every 
Sin directly ſtrikes at God but collaterally the ſcandai of it reaches al 
about us. And as Piety Commands us not to Offend God, ſo Charity 
Enjoyns us not to Grieve our Neighbour, | 

Secondly, The other Thing inplyed in the Wounding of a Weak Con- 
ſcience, is to encourage or embolden it to a*t ſomething againſt its 
preſent Judgment or Perſwaſion: which is in other terms, to offend, 
or caſt a ſtumbling-block before it, That is, to do ſomething, which may 
adminiſter to it an occaſion of falling, or bringing it ſelf under the guilt 
of Sin. So that as the former was a breach upon the Peace, this is pro- 
perly a wound upon the Purity of the Conſcience. 

Now the Conſcience may be induced to Act counter to its preſens 
perſwaſion two ways. 

Iſt, By Example. 2d, By Command. LES 

Firſt, And firſt for Example; which is the Cate here expreſly men- 

tioned, and principally intended. According to that of the Apoſtle in 
the 10% v. of this 8th of 1 Cor. where he ſays, % 4 the Conjcience of 
Him who is Weak is Embolden'd to Eat things offer'd to Idols, by ſeein: 
Him who has Knowledze fit at Meat in the Idol's Temple : So that it is the 
ſeeing of another do fo, which mikes the Weak Perſon conclude thar 
he may do fo too, Now the Realon of that perſwalte force which 
is in Example, is from a kind of implicit Faith in the Goodneſs and 
Lawfulneſs of anothers Actings grounded upon a ſuppoſal of his Piety 
and Judgment, which in the Weak Conſcience of One, who beholds 
Him, naturally frames ſuch a kind of Ratiocination as this. © 1, for 
my Part, by the beſt of my Underſtanding, can be no way ſatisfied 
« of the Lawfulneſs of my doing ſuch Action, nevertheleſs ſuch an 
* one, whom I eſteem a Perſon truly Pious and more Judic:ous than 
* my ſelf, makes no ſcruple of doing it at all, which ſurely he would 
* if it were indeed Unlawful : And therefore if it be Lawful for 
* him to do thus and thus, why may it not be ſo like- 
* wiſe for me, albeit my own Reaſon, I confeſs, would perſwade me 
* otherwiſe? ad 

So that here is the force of Example to Perſwade, and thereby in 
this Caſe to Wound; in that it Induces a Man to Act by an et 
Fiith in the private Judgment of another, againſt the expreſs Dictates 
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and Perſwaſi ons o hs own, A thing directly againſt the Law of God 
and Nature, which has appointed every Man's Reaſon or Conſcience 
to be the Imm:diate Guide or Governour of his Actions, 

Secondly. The ſecond way by which the Conſcience may be indu- 
ced to Act contrary to its preſent Perſwaſion, is by Command; as when 
a Perſon in Power enjoyns the doing ſomething, of the lawfulneſs of 
which a Man is not perſwaded: But concerning this, theſe two things 
are to be obſerved. 

Firſt, That it is not ſo clear that a meer Command can Wound the 
Conſcience this way; that is, by emboldening it to Act againſt its pre- 
ſent Perſwaſion: For ſo to embolden it, is to make it Willing to Ad in 
this manner; but a Command as ſuch, makes not a Man willing to do 
the Thing Commanded, but lays only an Obligation upon the Action 
that is to be done. Nevertheleſs ſince a Command ſeldom comes pro- 
poſed Naked in it ſelf, but with the Conjunction of Reward upon Per 
formance of the thing Commanded, or of Penalties upon the Omiſſion; 
one whereof works upon a Man's hopes, the other upon his fears, by 
both of which ways, the Will of Man is apt to be prevailed upon ; there- 
fore in this ſenſe a Command enjoyning a Man to do ſomething againſt 
his Judgment, may be ſaid to Wound his Conſcience : not as a bare 
Command (for ſo it has nothing to allure or gain the Will, and it is cer- 
tain that it cannot force it) but as a Command attended with tho{ 
Things which are apt to entice and gain upon it. Add to this alſo, that 
a Command coming from a Perſon noted for his Piety and Knowledge 
has the force of an Example: Foraſmuch as the Reputation of the Pez. 
ſon derives the ſame Credit upon his Law. 

Secondly, The other Thing here to be obſerved, is that a Command 
may be conſidered two ways. | 

Firſt, As deſcending from one private Perſon upon another, as from a 
Father upon a Son, from a Maſter upon his Servant, from a Guardian 
upon his Pupil, or the like, And J queſtion not but the Principal De. 
ſign of the Apoſtle in this Chapter extends not beyond private Perſons; 
but directly propoſes rules only for the Charitable and Inoffenſive de- 
portment of one private Perſon towards another. Nevertheleſs, ſince by 
manifeſt Analogy of Reaſon, the Caſe of Magiſtrates or publick Perſons 
may here come into Conſideration ; Therefore in the 

Second, Place, a Command may be Conſidered as deſcending from a 
Magiſtrate or Publick Perſon upon Perſons under his Juriſdiction ; And 
ſo 1 affirm that the Supreme Magiſtrate in the making of Laws, or giving 
out Commands, ſtands not under any Obligation from his Office to frame 
thoſe Laws to the Good or Advantage of any particular Perſons, but on- 
ly of the Community or Majority of the People, which are properly the 
Truſt committed to him. So that if his Reaſon or Conſcience, upon the 
beſt Information he can get, tells him that the making of ſuch or ſuck 
a Law tends to the Good of theſe, and that ſo apparently that without 
it they would be unavoidably hurt in Matters of the greateſt Moment: 
If this Law now becomes an Occaſion of Sin to ſome particular Perſons, 
its being ſo is wholly accidental and extrinſick to the Delign of the 
Law, and conſequently concerns not the Civil Magiſtrate, nor makes 
him chargeable with thoſe Sins in the leaſt. For ſurely where the Pub- 
lick Good of all or moſt of the People, comes into Competition with the 
Private Good of ſome Particulars, ſo that both cannot poſſibly be ſerved 
by the ſame Means, There Charity as well as bare Reaſon, will teach, 
That the Private muſt ſtoop to the Publick rather than the Publick be 
made a Sacritice to the Private. In God's Government of the World it 
is the Publick Concern of Mankind, that there ſhould be Summer and 


Winter 
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Winter in their reſpective Seaſons, and yet there are Millions of Sick 
and weak Perſons to whoſe Diſtempers the Approach of either of thoſe 
Seaſons will prove certainly Mortal, Is it now think we rational that 
God ſhould ſuſpend a Summer or a Winter only to comply with the 
Diſtemper of thoſe Crazy, Bodily-weak Brethren, and thereby to in- 
commode all the World beſides ? 49 | 

The Caſe is much alike here, however this indeed muſt be confeſed, 
That if the Magiſtrate or Supreme Power, ſhould make a Law which 
he knew would be a direct Occaſion of Sin to the Generality 
or Majority of his People, the making of ſuch a Law would be in 
him a Sin and a Breach of his Truſt ; But ſtill 1 affirm that his Of 
fice obliges him only to provide for the Good of the main Body of his 
People; and if it ſo falls out, that Particulars come to have an Intereſt 
diſtinct from, or oppolite to that, he is not, during ſuch its Oppoſition, 
at all bound to regard or provide for it: Nor to anſwer for the In- 
coveniences which may attend ſuch Perſons either in their Cizil or 
Spiritual Concerns, E 

And thus much concerning the ſecond Thing propoſed, which was to 
ſhew what it is to Wound or Sin againſt a weak Gonſcience, namely, that it is 
either to grieve it, or to embolden it to Sin. And it it be now objected againſt 
this, That the Text calls a Sinning againſt aweak Gonſcience, a Sinning a- 
gainſt Chriſt, to whom wecan no Ways properly be laid toadminiſter an 
Occaſion, or Inducement to Sin; I Anſwer; That this Expreſſion of LSin- 
ning agaiuſt | being applied to Chriſt, imports only a grieving or diſobeying 
him: Though, as it is applied to the weak Conſcience, it ſignifies the o- 
ther Thing too, It being not unuſual in Scripture for the ſame Word | 
to be repeated in the very ſame Sentence under a diverſe Significa- 
tion. Having thus finithed the Iwo firſt Things, I come now to the 

Third and Laff, which is to ſet down thoſe Concluſions, which, by 
Way of Conſequence and Deduction, naturally refult from the forego- 
ing Particulars, Which Concluſions are theſe. 

| 

That no Man having been brought up, or for any length of Time 
continued in the Communion of a Church, Teaching and Profeſſing the 
True Religion; if he have but alſo the common Uſe of his Reaſon; 
can juſtly plead Weakneſs of Conſcience in the Senſe in which it was 
here uſed by the Apoſtle; 


That as ſuch Weakneſs of Conſcience can upon no ſufficient Ground be 
actually pleaded, fo upon much leſs can it be continued in. 


| = | 
That ſuppoſing it might be both pleaded and continued in, yet the 
Plea of it onght by no Means to be admitted by the Civil Magiſtrate 
in Prejudice of any Laws either actually made or to be made by him, 
for the general Good of his People. Of each of which in their 
Order. | 
Firſt. And Firſt, for the firſt of thefe, That no Man, &c. This 
Concluſion is of ſo much Force and Uſe rightly applied, that it is a 
Wonder it has not been more inſiſted upon, againſt thoſe who di- 
ſturb the Church with this Plea, foraſmuch as it would wholly 
caſhier and pluck it up by the very Roots, And Men miſtake 
the Method of diſputing with theſe Pretenders to Weak Conſcien- 
ces now adays; not conſidering that the very Suppoſition that they 
either have or can have a He Conſcience ought by no Means to be 
granted them; nor are we to debate with them, how far and to 
what Degree this their Weakneſs ought to be yielded to, but Ne: 
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ly to deny, that amongſt us, and under our circumſtances there is any 
ſuch thing, 

St. Paul indeed ſpeaks of ſuch a Conſcience in thoſe firſt times of Preach- 
ing the Goſpel, and accordingly urges a compliance with it, but where the 
caſes are wholly different, there the Privileges applicable to both cannot be 
the ſame. In both theſe places in which this Apoſtle treats of this matter, 
I ſhew that the Perſons to whom he addreiles Himſelf were but new Convert, 
Some of which were juſt converted and come oft from Judaiſm, whoſe Re. 
verence to the Law of Moſes had been ſucked in by them with their very 
Milk, and been ſtill kept up in the Minds of all that People, to that 
ſtrange heighth almoſt of Adoration, that it is no wonder if their Opi- 
nion of the continuance of that Law even after Chriſt's Death, and their 
Ignorance of its Abrogation, were for a time invincible, And for the 
other ſort of nem Converts, they were ſuch as had been converted from 
Heatheniſm and Idolatry, and conſequently looked upon every thing in 
uſe amongſt thoſe Heathens with a ſuſpicion and a jealouſy fo ſtrong, 
that conſidering the Weakneſs of Humane Nature, it was impoſſible pre- 
ſently to remove it; and therefore they were in Charity tor ſom? time 
to be complyed with. For as the prejudices and Profeſſions of Educati— 
on are exceeding hardly removed and broke, ſo being once broke, the 
Averſions of the Mind from them, running into the other extreme, 
are altogether as impetuous and as hardly governable by impartial Rea- 
ſon z whereupon ſhadows are oftentimes miſtook for Subſtances, whilſt 
Men through immoderate fearfulneſs firſt create to themſelves appear- 
ances of Evil, and then fly from them, 

But what is all this to the Caſe of thoſe now-adays amongſt us? 
who from their Cradle have, or might have had the Principles of 
True Religion inſtilled into them; who have ſtill grown up in a 
Church which proteſts againſt Idolatry and Superſtition 5 and enjoins 
nothing that has any juſt appearance of ſuch things upon it, but ot- 
fers to vindicate every thing practiſed and enjoyned by it from any 
ſuch imputation : Theſe Men ſurely can have no Reaſon to entertain 
thoſe Jealouſies and Prejudices which poſſeſſed Men, who had been 
bred up all their days in Judaiſm or Idolatry, and were but newly 
converted from it. Eſpecially if we add this alſo, that the Goodnels 
of God makes nothing our Duty either to believe or practiſe, but what 
lies plain and obvious to any common Apprehenſion, which will not 
be wanting toit ſelf, Which Things fince the Church inculcates to all 
within it, teaching them to know by all the ordinary Means of Knowledg: 
whatſoever it is their Duty to know; it is evident, that no Man a- 
mongſt us can juſtifiably plead Weakneſs of Conſcience in that Senſe, in 
which their Conſciences were weak, whom St. Pay! deals with either 
in that Epiſtle of his to the Romans, or in this to the Corinthians. 
For can any Man living in the Church alledge any tolerable Caulſc 
why he ſhould be ignorant of his Catechifm, a Thing ſo ſhort and 
plain, and yet ſo full as to all Things neceſſary to be believ'd or pra- 
ctisd by a Chriſtian, that common Senſe, and common Induſtry may 
make any one a Maſter of it? 

The Summ of all therefore is, That he only can plead Weakneſs of 
Conſcience upon Scripture-Grounds, who is excuſably ignorant of ſome 
Point of Duty or Privilege. He only is excuſably ignorant, whole 
Ignorance is not the Effect of his Will. That Ignorance only is not 
ſo, which is cauſed either by Want of Ability, of Underſtanding, 
or of Opportunities and Means of Knowledge, But he who has the 
common Uſe of Reaſon has ſufficient Ability, and he who lives in 4 
Church profeſſing the True Religion, has ſufficient wee and 
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Means of knowing, whatſoever concerns him either to know or do: 
From a joint Connexion and an unavoidable Coherence of which Pro- 
oſitions one with another, it clearly appears, that it is not Weakneſs 
but Want of Conſcience, which 1s the True Diſtemper of thoſe Perſons 
who at this Day diſturb the Church. 

Secondly, The Second Aſſertion or Concluſion was this, That as 

ſuch Weakneſs of Conſcience can upon no ſufficient Ground be actually 
pleaded, ſo upon much leſs can it be continued in, This muſt needs be 
confeſſed by all, that a weak Conſcience in the Apoſtle's Senſe is an 
Impertection, and conſequently ought by all means to be removed or 
laid down, For as certainly as Growth and Proficiency in Knowledge 
under the means of Grace is a Duty, ſo certainly is it a Duty not to per- 
fiſt in this Weakneſs of Conſcience, which has its foundation only in the 
defe&t of ſuch Knowledge. So that St. Paul himſelf who is here wil- 
ling, that for the preſent it ſhould be complied with, elſewhere upbraids 
and reprehends Men ſharply for continuing under it. As in the 1ſt of 
Cor. the 3d Chap. and the 1, 2, and 3d Verſes. He calls ſuch Babes, 
and ſuch as were to be Fed with Milk, and not with Meat. And to ſhew 
yet further the Imperfection of this Eſtate, he ſays, that upon this Ac- | 
count he could not treat them as Spiritual Perſons, but as Carnal. The | 
ſame Reprehenſion he repeats in Heb. 5. 12. Where he again upbraids | 
them with this Appellation of Babes, telling them, That whereas for the 1 
Time they ought to have been Teachers of others, they continued in their ſpiri- | 
tual Childhood ſo long; that they had Need, that one taught them again 
which were the firſt Principles of the Oracles of God. And to thew that | 
theſe were ſuch weak Conſciences as we are here diſcourſing of, in the | 
14th Ver. he oppoſes them to ſuch as were of full Age, and that by Reaſon 
of Hſe, had their Senſes exerciſed to diſtern both Good and Evil, The | 
want of which Diſcernment is properly that Thing wherein this We.t- g 
neſs of Conſcience does conſiſt. Whereupon the Apoſtle in the next 
Chapter calls upon ſuch to go on to Perfection; which ſurely implies, 
That this their preſent Condition was not the Perfection which they 
were to reſt in. 
And it were worth the while, in our Conteſt with the Pretenders to 
Weak or Tender Gonſciences amongſt us, to enquire of them, how long 
they think it fit for them to continue weak? And whether they look 
upon their Weakneſs and Ig norance as their Freehold, and as that which 
they reſolve to keep for Term of Life, and to live and die Baves in the 
Knowledge of the Religion they profeſs, to grow up into Gh:/dhood, and 
at length go out of the World Infants and Weaklings of Three/core or Four- 
ſcore Years Old? 6 5 

This certainly they muſt intend; for ſo far are they from looking up- 
on that Weaknef, or Tenderneſs of Gonſcience which they plead, as an Im- 
perfection, and conſequently to be outgrown or removed by them, that 
they own it as a Badge of a more refined and advanced Piet), and of ſuch 
a Growth and Attainment in the Ways of God, that they look down 
upon all others as Chriſtians of a lower Form, as Mora! Men, and 1g- 
norant of the Myſtery of the Goſpel: Words which J have often heard 
from theſe Impoſtors, and which infallibly ſhew, that the Perſons 
whom St. Paul dealt with, and thoſe whom we contend with, are not 
the ſame Kind of Men: Foraſmuch as they own not the ſame Duty. 
But that (it ſeems) which was the Infancy and Detect of thoſe Perſons, 
muſt paſs for the perfection, and really is the deſign of theſe. And 
Whereas St. Paul ſaid to the former, that if they doubted 5 they were 
damned, if they are, theſe (for ought appears) account it Damnation not 
to doubt, where doubting of their duty may prove a ſerving of thetr 
Intereſt; Kkkkk pro- 
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1 proceed now to the third and laſt Concluſion. Which is this: 
That ſuppoſing this weakneſs of Conſcience might be both pleaded 
and continued in, yet the Plea of it ought by no means to be admit. 
ted by the Civil Magiſtrate in prejudice to any Laws either Actually 
« made or to be made by Him for the General Good of his People, This 
was ſufficiently manifeſt in what I laid down betore: To wit, that the 
Magiſtrate is no ways obliged to frame his Laws to the Good of any pax. 
ticular Perſons, where it ſtands ſeperate from the good of the Commy. 
nity or Majority of the People. Which conſideration alone, though it 
be ſufficient to diſcharge the Magiſtrate from any Obligation to admit of 
ſuch Pleas, yet there are other and more forcible reaſons why they are 
by no means to be admitted. I ſhall aſſign two in General. 

1 Firſt, The firſt taken from the Ill and Fatal Conſequence which in. 
[4 evitably enſue upon their Admiſſion, 5 
5 Secondly, The other taken from the Qualification and Temper of the 
, Perſons who make theſe Pleas, 
„ As for the Ill Conſequences ſpringing from the admiſſion of them, 
i (though according to the fertile Nature of every abſurd Principle they 
[i are indeed innumerable) yet I thall inſiſt only upon theſe three, 
| Firſt, The firſt is, That there can be no Bounds or Limits put to 
this plea, nor any poſſibility of defining the juſt Number of particulars 
to which it may extend, For it being tounded in Ignorance and Error 
(as has been ſhown) it is Evident that it may reach to all thoſe Things 
of which Men may be Ignorant, and about which they may Em, 55 
that there is no duty, but Men may doubt and ſcruple the doing of it, 
1 pretending that their Conſciences are not ſatished that it is a Duty or 
il ought to be done. Nor is there any Action almoſt fo wicked and unjuſt, 
i but they may pretend, that their Conſciences either prompt them to it 
h as Neceſſary, or allow them in it as Lawful. As there was one in the 
if late bleſſed Times of Rebellion and Reformation, who Murdered his own 
K Mother for kneeling at the Sacrament, alledging that it was Idolatry, 
0 and that his Conſcience told him it was his Duty to deſtroy Idolateis. 
And let any Man living (if he can) ſtate exactly how far Conſcience 
A will doubt and be unſatisfied z and give me any Reaſon, I ſay any ſolid 
Reaſon, why, if it may plead diſſatisfaction in this or that thing, it may 
not upon the ſame Principle plead it in any other Thing whatſoever, 
And ſo, if the Obligation of our Laws muft then only begin, when 


in this Plea ſhall end, I fear, we ſhall never fee either the End of one, 
„ or the beginning of the other. ; 

J 1 Secondly, The ſecond III Conſequence is this; That as there can be 
* no bounding of this Plea in refpect of the particulars about which it 


may be made, ſo when it is made, there can be no poflible evidence of 
the ſincerity of it. For all the Evidence producible muſt be the word 
of Him who makes this Plea 5 foraſmuch as he only can be judge of his 
own Thoughts and Conſcience, and tell whether they be really under 
| ſuch a perſwaſion and diſſatisfaction or no. But where Men may pre- 
tend Conſcience in the behalf of Iutereſt, 1 ſee no reaſon why their word 
ſhould be taken in behalf of their Conſcience. And yet, if we hold to 
vn the Principle, upon which this Plea relies, no other proof of it can be 
Joy had. Which if it be admitted, I ſuppoſe there needs no other Argu- 
ment to demonſtrate, that this and the former Conſequence together 
| are of that Abſurd Nature, and malign Influence, that they muſt 
| 


| forthwith open the Flood-gates to all Confuſion, and like a mighty 
4 Torrent bear down before them all Law, Right, Juſtice, and whatſo- 
" ever elle the Societies of Mankind are ſettled by and ſupported with, 


But to proceed ro yet a further and more deſtructive Conſequence, 
In the Third, 
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Third, Place, The admiſſion of this Plea abſolutely binds the Hands 
of the Magiſtrate, and Subjects him to the Conſcience of thoſe whoſe 
Duty it is to be ſubject to Him, For let the Civil Power make what 
Laws it will, if Conſcience thall come and put in its exception a- 
gainſt them, it muſt be heard, and exempt the Perſon who makes 
the Exception, from the Binding Power of thoſe Laws. For ſince 
Conſcience commands in the Name of God, the Iſſue of the queſtion 
muſt be, whether God, or the Magiſtrate is to be obeyed, and then 
the Deciſion is like to be very Eaſy, This Conſequence is ſo direct, 
and withal fo ſtrong, that there is no Bar againſt it. So that whereas 
heretofore the Magrſtrate paſſed for God's Vicegerent here on Earth, 
the Weak Conſcience is now reſolved to keep that Office for it ſelf and 
to prefer the Magiſtrate to the Dignity of being its under Officer; For the 
Magiſtrate muſt make only ſuch Laws, as ſuch Conſcience will have 
made, and ſuch Laws only muſt be obeyed, as theſe Conſciences ſhall 
judge fit to be obeyed, So that upon theſe Terms it is not the King, but 
the Tender Conſcience that has got the Negative Voice, upon the making 
of all our Laws, and which 1s more, upon the obſerving them too, 
when they are made, | 
I dare affirm that it is as Impoſhble for any Government or Poli- | 
tick Body without a ſtanding force, to ſubſiſt or ſupport it ſelf in the 
allowance of this Principle, as it 1s for the Natural Body to live and 
thrive with a dagger fticking in its Vitals, Nor can any thing be | 
fuiler ot Contradiction and Rediculous Paradox, than to think to Re- 
concile the Soveraignty of the Magiſtrate, and the ſafety of Govern- | 
ment, with the ſturdy Pleas of diſſenting Conſciences, It being all | 


, one, as if the Scepter ſhould be put into the Subject“ hand, in order ; 
it to his being Governed by it. a 
e 1 could add yet further, that, conſidering Things and Perſons barely f 


in themſelves, it is ten to one but Cod rather fpeaks in the Conſci- 
ence of a Lawful Chriſtian Magiſtrate making a Law, than in the 
Conſcience of any Private Perſons whatſoever diſſenting from it. l 
And thus much for the firſt general reaſon againſt admitting the | 
Pleas of Nea or (as ſome falſely call them) Tender Conſerence: the 
Second General Reaſon thall be taken from thoſe qualities which 
uſually accompany the ſaid Pleas; of which there are Two, 
Firſt, Partiality, Secondly, Hypocritie, 
Firſt, And firſt for Partiality. Few make this Plea tiiemfelves. 
who being once got into Power will endure it in others. Contult 
Hiſtory for the Practices of ſuch in Germany, and vour own Meino- 
ries for the Practices of the late Saints in England. In their gene- 


it 
of ral Comprehenſive Toleration, you know, Prelac ſtood a; ways jeiued 
with Popery, and both were excepted together. Nor was there any 


Toleration allowed for the Liturgy, and eſtabiiſl'd Worſip ot he 
Church of En land, though the uſers of it pleade! Conicience never 
ſo much for its uſe; and the known Laws of God and Man, (or the Rule 
of that their Conſcience. | 

But thoſe Zealots were above that Legal Ordinance of doing 
as they would be done b); Nor were their Conſciences any Jonger $71- 
ritually weak, when their Intereſt was once grown Temori/ly firong, 


u- 

ler And then, notwithſtanding all their Pleas of Teuderne/s and Gut-crics 
aft againſt Perſecution, whoever came under them and cloſe.! not with 
ty them, found them to be Men whoſe Bomels were Braſs, aud whole 
ſo- Hearts were as hard as their Fore heads. 

h. Secondly, The other Qualification whic!! generally goes along with 
re, this Plea, and ſo renders it not fit to be admitted, is Hypocr.fie, Li- 
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being deceived themſelves; and how much ſoever they may moct 


— 85 | — 
vines generally agree upon this as a certain Evidence of the Sincer;. 
ty of the Heart, when it has an equal Reſyect unto all God's Command: 
and makes Duty as Duty one of the principal Reaſons of its Obedience 
the Conſequence of which is, that its Obedience muſt needs be Univerſal 
Now upon the ſame Ground, If Conſcience be really, even in their 
own Senſe, Tender, and doubts of the Lawtulneſs of ſuch or ſuch 3 
Practice, becauſe it carries in it ſome Appearance and Semblance of 
Evil, though yet it dare not poſitively aftrm that it is fo, ſurely it 


muſt, and will be equally afraid of every other Practice which carries 


in it the ſame Appearance of Evil; and utterly abhor and fly from 
thoſe Practices which the Univerſal Conſent of all Nations and Religions 
Condemns as evidently Wicked and Unjuſt. 

But the Tenderneſs, we have to deal with is quite of another Nature, 
being ſuch an one as makes Men ſcruple at the Lawfulneſs of a Set 
Form of Divine Worſhip, at the Uſe of ſome Solemn Rites and Ce- 
remonies in the Service of God; but makes them not ſtick at all at 
Sacrilege, which St. Paul equals to Idolatry; nor at Rebell ion, which 
the Prophet makes as bad as Witchcraft z nor at the Murder of their 
King, and the robbing and undoing their Fellows-Subjects; Villanies 
which not only Chriſtianity proſcribes, but the common Reaſon of 
Mankind riſes up againſt, and by the very Light of Nature con- 
demns. And did not thoſe, who plead Tenderneſs of Conſcience amongf 
us, do all theſe Things? Nay did they not do them in the very 
Strength of this Plea ? 

In a Word, are the Particulars alledged True; or are they not? If 
not, Then let Shame and Confuſion, and a Juſt Judgment trom God 
light upon thoſe, who make ſuch Charges, where they are not due. 
But if all which has been alledged be True, then in the Name of 
the God of Truth, let not thoſe paſs for weak, and much leſs for tender 
Conſciences, which can digeſt ſuch Horrid Clamorous Impieties. Nor 
let them abuſe the World, nor difturb the Church by a falſe Cry of 
Superſtition, and a Cauſeleſs Separation from Her thereupon : Eſpecial- 
ly if they will but calmly and ſeriouſly conſider, whoſe End, by all 
this they certainly ſerve, whoſe Work they do, and whoſe Wages they 
have ſo much Cauſe to dread, 

In fine, the Reſult of the whole Diſcourſe is this : That ſince the 
Weakneſs of Conſcience, ſpoken of by St, Paul, is grounded upon ſome 
Ignorance for the preſent excuſable; and ſince none amongſt us en- 
joying the means of Knowledge daily held forth by the Church, to- 
gether with the common Uſe of his Reaſon, can be excuſably igno- 
rant of any Thing which he is concerned to know, the Plea of fuch 
Weakneſs can have no Place amongſt us, much leſs can it be allow- 
ably continued in, and leaſt of all can it be ſuffered to controul the 
Civil Magiſtrate either in the making, or the Execution of Laws : 
But ought wholly to be rejected, as well for its pernicious Conle- 
quences, to wit, that it is boundleſs, and that the Truth of it 1s 
no Ways diſcoverable, and withal that it ſubjects the Sovereign Power 
to thoſe, who are to be ſubje& to it, and governed by it : As alſo 
for the Partiality and Oruelty of its Pleaders, who deny that to o- 
thers which they claim to themſelves, together with their Hypocriſy 
in ſtooping at Mole-Hills and leaping over Mountains, in practiſing 
Things notoriouſly anjuſt, while they ftick at Things indifferent, and 
at the moſt but doubtful. 3 

From all which it follows, That how much ſoever ſuch Preten- 
ders may beguile Fattious and #nſtable Minds, deceiving others and 
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the Powers of this World, yet God is not mocked, who ſearches the 


Heart, and looks through the Pretence, and will reward every Man 


according to his Work, Whatſoever may be his 


Profeſſion, 


To which God be rendred and aſcribed, as is moſt due, all Praiſe, 
Might, Majeſty, and Dominion, both nom and for, evermore, 


Amen. 
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I G O R. II. 7s 
But we ſpeak the Wiſdom of God in a Myſtery, &c. 


HE two great Works, which God has been pleaſ- 
ed to ſignalize his Infinite Wiſdom, and Power 
| by, were the Creation of the World and the Re- 
YL PS. > x: dempt ion of Mankind , the firſt of them declared 
1 Sy 02 by Moſes, and the other by Chriſt himſelf bring- 
WARD Nine Life and Immortality to Light through the 
Goſpel. But yet ſo, that, as in the opening of 
the Day, the Appearance of Light does not pre- 
ſently, and totally drive away all darkneſs, but 
that ſome degrees remain and mingle with it: So neither has this 
Glorious Revelation of the Goſpel quite cleared off the obſcurity of many 
great Things revealed in it; but that, as God has hereby vouchſafed us 
Light enough to inform and Guide our Faith; So He has left Darkneſs 
enough to Exerciſe it too. Upon which account the Apoſtle here de- 
ſigning to ſet forth the tranſcendent Worth of the Goſpel above all other 
Dottrines whatſoever, recommends it to our Eſteem, by theſe two Qua- 
lifications and Properties Eminently belonging to it, as 
_ Firſt, That it is the Wiſdom of God; and Secondly, That it is the Wiſ- 
dom of God in a Myſtery, | | 
As to the firſt of which, namely, The Goſpel's being the Wiſdom of 


God, that is to ſay, the Grand Inſtance and Product of it; If we woule 
take 
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take a ſurvey of the Nature of Wiſdom according to the ſenſe of the 
Ancient Philoſophers, we thall find Ariſtotle in the ſixth of his Ethicks 
and the ſeventh Chapter defining it. Nis a eri7hun 3 Tra wrdTOr 75 ed, 
that is, The Underſtanding and Knowledge of Things in their Nature the 
moſt Excellent and Faluable, Where though it ought to be ſuppoſed, 
that Ariſtotle carried his Notion no higher, nor farther than the things 
of Nature, and that St, Paul pointed chiefly at Things Reve:led and 
Supernatural, yet I cannot ſee, but that the Terms made uſe of by 
that great Philoſopher in the Deinition, or rather Deſcription of Hi 
dom laid down by him, do with full propriety and fitneſs fall in with 
the Account here given of this Divine Wiſdom by our Apoſtle in the 
Text: And that, whether we take it for « Wiſdom reſpecting Specu- 
lation, or relating to practice; the Things treated of in the Goſpel 
(about which the ſaid Wiſdom is imployed) being certainly /e Nobleſt 
and moſt Excellent that can be, upon both Accounts, And though it 
be hard ro determine whether of the two ought to have the Prehemi- 
nence; yet, I think, we may rationally enough Conclude, That the 
Wiſdom here ſpoken of is principally of « Practical Import; as deno- 
ting to us God's admirable and ſteady bringing about His great Ends 
and Purpoſes, by means moſt ſuitable and proper to them, and par- 
ticularly His accompliſhing His grand deſign of Mercy upon the World 
by the Promulgation of the Goſpe/; A Doctrine containing in it all 
the Treaſure of Divine W:/dom, ſo far as the ſame ¶iſdom has thought 
fit to reveal them; And yet ſuch has been the blindneſs and baſeneſs 
of Men's Minds even from the Apoſtles time down along to ours (as bad 
as any) that this very Wiſdom has not failed to meet with a Sect of Men, 
who voting themſelves the only Wits and Wife Men of the World ( as 
the greateſt Sots may eaſily do) have made it their Buſineſs to ridicule 
and reproach it as downright fool iſhneſs; but yet ſuch a Sort of fool iſh- 
neſs (if the Teſtimony of an Apoſtle may outweigh the ſcoffs of a Buff oor) 
as is Infinitely wiſer than all the Wiſdom of Men. Yor the very witeſt of 
Men do not always compaſs what they deſign, but this certainly and 
effectually does, as being not only the W:i/dom; but. 

: Secondly, The Power of God too, the firſt Infallible, the other Irre/# ji ib/., 
In a word, the Wiſdom here ſpoken of, is a Melenger which always 
goes as far as ſent; an Inſtrument which never fails or lurches the 
Great Agent who employs it, either in Reaching the End He directs it 
to, or in Finithing the Work He intends it for. So that, In ſhort, 
there could not be an higher and a Nobler Elogy to expreſs the Goſpel 
by, than by repreſenting it to us as the Wiſdom of God, For as H idem 
in general is the Nobleſt and moſt Sublime Perfection of an Intellectual 
Nature, and particularly in God Himſelf is the Leading, Ruling At- 
tribute Preſcribing to all the reſt; ſo a Commendation drawn from 
thence muſt needs be the moſt glorious that can poſſibly paſs upon 
any Action or Deſign proceeding from ſuch an One. And the Apoſtle 
feems here moſt peculiarly to have directed this Encomium of the Golpel, 
as a Dehance to the Philoſophers of his Time, the Fluftring Vain-glorious 
Greeks, Who pretended ſo much to magnify, and even Adore the Wiſ— 
dom they profeſſed, and, with great modeſty (no doubt) confin d wholly 
to themſelves: A Mom, I think, little to be envyed them; being ſuch, 
as none, who had it, could be the better, nor conſequently the w/ſer for. 
And thus much for the firſt Thing contained in the Words, and pro- 
poled from them; namely, That the Goſpel 7s /e Wiſdom of God, I 
Proceed now to the Second, which we ſhall chiefly inſiſt upon, and that 
is concerning the Myſteriouſneſs of it; as That it is the Wiſdom of God iu 
4 Myſtery, For the proſecution of which we thall enquire into, at 
endeayour to give ſome Account of * IIS (ſo far as we may preſunie 
L11112 to 
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to judge of them) why God ſhould deliver to Mankind a Religion ſo 
tull ot Myſteries as the Chriſtian Religion certainly is and was ever ac. 
counted to be. Now the Reaſons of this in general I conceive may be 
ſtated upon theſe two Grounds, 

Firſt, The Nature and Quality of the Things treated of in the Chri. 
ſtian Religion, And, ; 3 

Secondly, The Ends to which all Religion (both as to the General, 
and Particular Nature of it) is deſigned, with relation to the Influence 
which it ought to have upon the mind of Men. 

And firſt of all; For the Nature of the Things themſelves, which are 
the Subject matter of the Chriſtian Religion; there are in them theſe 
three Quali ficat ions or Properties, which do and mult of Neceſſity render 
them Myſterious, Obſcure, and of difficult Apprehenſion. As, 

Firſt, Their ſurpaſſing Greatneſs and Inequality to the mind of May, 
The Chriſtian Religion, as to a great part of it, is but a kind of Comment 
upon the Divine Nature; an Inſtrument to convey right Conceptions of 
God into the Soul of Man, fo far as it is capable of receiving them, Bur 
now God (we know) is an Infinzte Being, without any Bounds or Limita— 
tions of His Eſſence, Wonderful in His Ad ings, Inconceivable in his Pur— 
poſes, and Inexpreſ/ible in His Attributes; which yet, as Great as they are, 
ſeverally taken, give as but an Incomplete Repreſentation of Him. He is 
another World in Himſelf, too high for our Speculations, and too great for 
our Deſcriptions. For how can ſuch Vaſt and Mighty things be crowded 
into a little, finite Underſtanding! Heaven, I confeſs, enters into us, as 
we muſt into that, by a very narrow Paſſage. But how thall the King. 
of Glory whom the Heavens themſelves cannot contain, enter in by theſe Door? 
by a Weak Imagination, a ſlender Notion, and a contracted Intellect 
How {hall theſe poor ſhort faculties meaſure the Lengths of His Eternity, 
the Breadth and Expanſions of His Immenſity, and the Hezghts of His 
Preſcience, and the Depths of His Decrees? and laſt of all, that Unut- 
terable, Incomprehenſible Myſtery of Two Natures United into one Per- 
ſon, and again of one and the ſame Nature diffuſed into a Triple Per. 
ſonality? All which being ſome of the Prime, Fundamental matters 
treated of in our Religion, how can it be otherwiſe than a Syſteme of 
Myſteries, and a knot of dark, inexplicable Propoſitions? Since it ex- 
hibits to us ſuch Things as the very Condition of our Nature rendeis us 
Uncapable of clearly underſtanding, 

The Socinians indeed, who would obtrude upon the World, (and of 
late more daringly than ever) a New Chriſtianity of their own Inventing, 
will admit of nothing Myſterious in this Religion, nothing, which the 
Natural Reaſon of Man cannot have a clear and comprehenſive perception 
of: And this not only in defiance of the expreſs Words of Scripture ſo 
frequently and fully affirming the contrary, but alſo of the conſtant, 
univerſal Senſe of all Antiquity Unanimouſly confeſſing an Incompre- 
henſibility in many of the Articles of the Chriflian Faith, So that theſe 
bold Perſons ſtand alone by themſelves, upon a new bottom, and an 
Upſtart Principle, not much above an Hundred Years old, ſpitting up- 
on all Antiquity before them; and (as ſome, who have wrote againſt 
them, have well obſerved of them) are the only Sect of Men in the 
World, who ever pretended to ſet up, or own a Religion without 
either a Myſtery or a Sacrifice belonging to it. For, as we have ſhewn, 
that they deny the firſt, ſo they equally explode the /atter, by denying 
Chriſt to be properly a Prieſt, or His Death to have been a Propitiatory 
Oblation for the Sins of the World. And now are not theſe bleſſed 
New Lights (think we) fit to be encouraged, courted, and have 


Panegyricks made upon their Wonderful Abilities, forſooth? ww 
they 
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they on the other Side are imploying the utmoſt of thoſe Abilities 
(ſuch as they are) in Blaſpheming our Saviour, and overturning our 
Religion : But this is their Hour, and the Power of Darkneſs. For it is 
a Truth too manifeſt to be denied; That there have been more Inno- 
vations upon, and Blaſphemies againſt the chief Articles of our Faith 
publiſhed in this Kingdom, and that after a more Audacious and 
Scandalous Manner, within theſe ſeveral Tears. laſt paſt; than have 
been known here for ſome Centuries of Years before (even thoſe 
Times of Confuſion both in Church and State betwixt Forty One and 
Sixty not excepted:) And what this may produce and end in, God 
only at preſent knows, and I with the whole Nation may not at 
length feel. | 5 
Secondly, A Second Qualification of the Chief Things treated of in 
our Religion (and which muſt needs render them Myſterious) ig their 
Spirituality and Ahſtract ion from all Senſible andCorporeal Matter, Of which 
Sort of Things it is impoſſible for the Underſtanding of Man to form 
to it ſelf an exact Idea, or Repreſentation, So that when we hear, or read 
that God 7s a Spirit, and that Angels and the Souls of Men are Spirits, our 
Apprehenſions are utterly at a loſs how to frame any Motion or Re- 
ſemblance of them; but are put to float and wonder in an endleſs 
Maze of Gueſſes and Con jectures, and know not certainly what to fix 
upon. For in this Caſe we can fetch in no Information, or Relief 
to our Underſtandings from our Senſes ; no Picture or Draught of theſe 
Things from the Reports of the Eye; but we are left entirely to the 
uncertainties of Fancy, to the Flights and Ventures of a bold Ima- 
gination. And here to illuſtrate the Caſe a little, let us imagine a 
Man, who was born blind, able upon bare Hear-ſay, to conceive in 
his Mind all the Varieties, and Curioſities of Colour, to draw an Ex- 
act Scheme of Conſtantinople, or a Map of France; to deſcribe the 
Towns; point out the Rivers, and diſtinguiſh the Scituations of theſe 
and the like Great and Extraordinary Places: And when ſuch an One 
is able to do all this, and not before; then perhaps may we alſo ap- 
prehend what a Spirit, an Angel, or an Immaterial Being is. The 
Difficulty of underſtanding which ſufficiently appears from this one 
Conſideration: Thar in all the Deſcriptions which we make of God, 
Angels, and Spirits, we till deſcribe them by ſuch Things as we ſee, 
and when we have done, we profeſs that yp are Inviſible, But 
then to do this Argument Right again on the other Side; As it would 
e extreamly ſottiſh, and irrational for a blind Man to conclude, and 
affirm poſitively, That there neither are, nor can be any ſuch Things, 
as Colours, Pictures, or Landskips, becauſe he finds, that he cannot 
form to himſelf any true Notion, Idea, or Mental Perception of them: 
So would it be equally; or rather ſuperlatively more unreafonable, tor 
us to deny the great Articles of our Chriſtianity becauſe we cannot. 
frame in our Minds any Clear, Explicit, and Exact Repreſentation of 
them. And yet this is the true State of the whole Matter, and of 
the Ratiocination of ſome Men about it, how Abfurd, and Inconſe- 
Juent ſoever, we ſee, it is. Let this therefore be another and a ſecond 
auſe, why the Chriſtian Religion which zreats of, and 1s converſant 
about ſuch Things, muſt of Neceſſity be Myſterious, . 
FThirdiy, A Third Property of Matters belonging to Chriſtianit), and 
which alſo renders them myſterious, is their Strangeneſs and Unre- 
ducibleneſs to the common Methods. aud Obſervations of Nature. I for 
my Part cannot look upon any Thing (whatſoever others' can) as a 
more fundamental Article of the Chriſtian Religion, than Chriſi's Sa- 
tiefation for Sin; by which alone the loſt Sons of Adam are reconci-. 
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e Organs, 
led to their offended God, and ſo put into new Capacities of Salvati. 
on; and yet perhaps there is nothing more ſurprizing, ſtrange, and out 
of the Road of common Reaſon than this, if compared with the gene- 
ral Courſe, and Way of Men's Acting. For that He who was the ofendeg 
Perſon ſhould project and provide a Satisfaction to Himſelf in the 
Behalf of him who had offended Him, and with ſo much Zeal cn. 
cern Himſelf to ſollicite a Reconciliation with thoſe whom He hag 
no Need of being reconciled unto; but might with equal Juſtice and Ho. 
nour have deftroyed them, was a Thing quite beſide the common 
courſe of the World; and much more was it ſo, That a Father ſhould 
deliver up an Innocent and Infinitely beloved Son to be ſacrificed for 
the Redemption of His juſtly hated and abhorred Enemies; and on the 
other hand, that a Son who loved his Father as much as He could 
be loved by Him, ſhould lay down His Life for the Declared Rebels 
and Enemies of Him whom He ſo tranſcendently loved, and of Him. 
ſelf too: This 1 ſay was ſuch a Tranſaction, as we can find no. 
thing like, or Analogous to in all the Dealings of Men, and cannot 
but be owned as wholly beſide, if not alſo directly contrary to all hu- 
mane Methods. And fo true is this; that ſeveral Things expreſly af 
firmed of God in Scripture relating to the Prime Articles of our 
Faith are denied, or eluded by the Arrzans and Socinjans, becauſe 
they croſs and contradict the Notions taken up by them from what 
they have obſerved in Created Beings, and particularly in Men; which 
yet is a groſs Fallacy and Inconſequence concluding ab imparibus tay- 
quam paribus, and more than ſufficiently confuted and blown off, by 
that one Paſſage of the Prophet concerning Almighty God; that Hi 
Thoughts are not as our Thoughts, nor His Ways as our Ways, Iſa. 55, 8. 
to which we may add, that neither is His Nature as our Nature, nor 
His Divine Perſons as our Perſons. And if fo, where is the Sociniay 
Logick in arguing, from one to the other? And yet *tis manifeſt, that 
they hardly make uſe of any other Way of arguing concerning the main 
Points in Controverſy between them and the Church, but this, 

But there are alſo two other principal Articles of the Chriſtian Re- 
ligion, which do as much tranſcend the common Notice and Obſerva- 
tion of Mankind as the former. One of which is the Converſion and 
Change of a Man's Sinful Nature, commonly called the Work of Rege- 
nerat ion or the New-Bjrth ; concerning which Men are apt to wonder 
(and deſervedly too) by what ſtrange Power and Efficacy it ſhould come to 
paſs, That ever any one ſhould be brought to conquer, and ſhake off thoſe 
inveterate Appetites and Defires which are both ſo violent in their 
Actings, and fo early in their Original, (as being born with him; 
and to have other new ones, and thoſe abſolutely contrary to the former 
planted in their Room. So that when our Saviour in John 3. diſcourſed of 
theſe Things to Nicodemus, a great Rabbi amongſt the Fews, and told 
him that he muſt be born again; he was preſently amazed, and non- 

lus'd at it, as at a great Paradox and Impoſſibility; and forthwith 

gan to Queſtion, How can theſe Things be? In which indeed, he ſaid 
no more, than what the Hearts of moſt Men living are apt to ſay 
concerning moſt of the Articles of our Chriſtian Religion. 

But above all, the Article of the Reſurrection ſeems to lye marve- 
louſly croſs to the common Experience of Mankind. For who ever 
was yet ſeen by them after a total Confumption into Duſt and A4ſbes 
to riſe again, and to reſume the ſame Numerical Body? This is a Thing 
which amongſt all the rare Occurrences of the World, all the Won- 
ders, and Anomalies of Nature, was never yet met with in any one 
ſingle Inſtance 5 and conſequently, Men muſt needs be apt to * 
and 
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and to be full of Thought, and Scruple, upon the Propoſal of ſo ſtrange 
a Thing to their Underſtandings. And if any one ſhould think, that 
he can make this out by bare Reaſon, (as poſſibly ſome Opiniators 
may) let him by all means in the next Place try the Strength of 
his doubty Reaſon about Tranſuhſtant iat ion, or turn Knight-Errant in 
Divinity, encounter Giants and Windmills, and adventure to explain 
Things impoſſible to be explained. This therefore is a Third Cauſe of 
the Unavoidable Myſteriouſneſs of the chief Articles of the Chriſtian 
Religion, namely, That moſt of them, fall, neither within the com- 
mon courſe of Men's Actings, nor the compaſs of their Obſervation, * 

And thus much for the Firſt Ground of the Goſpel”; being delivered 
to the World in a Myſtery; namely, the Nature and Quality of the 
Things treated of in the Goſpel, I come now to the 

Second Ground, which is ſtated upon ſome of the Principal Ends and De- 
ſigns of Religion. But before I enter upon the Diſcuſſion of this, may 
it not be Objected? That the Grand Deſign of Religion is to engage 
Men in the Practice of ſuch Things, as it commands? And that this 
muſt needs be ſo much the more eaſily effected, by how much the more 
clearly ſuch Things are repreſented to Men's Underſtandings, without 
any Myſtery or Obſcurity in them, Foraſmuch as the Way to obey a Law, 
is to know it; and the to way know it, is to have it plainly, and clearly 
propounded to ſuch as are concerned about it. | 

Now to this I anſwer, Firſt, That it is as much the Deſign of Re- 
ligion to oblige Men to believe the Credenda, as to practice the Agenda 
of it: And Secondly, That notwithſtanding the Obſcurity and Myſte- 
riouſneſs of the Credenda conſidered in themſelves, there is yet as Clear 
a Reaſon for the belief of theſe, as for the Practice of the other. They 
exceed indeed the Natural Force of Humane Reaſon to Comprehend them 
Scientifically, and are therefore propoſed, not to our Knowledge, but to | | 
our Belief; Foraſmuch as Belief ſupplies the want of Knowledge, where 
Knowledge, is not to be had; and is properly the Mind's atient to a 
thing upon the Credit of His Teſtimony, who ſhall report it to us. And 
thus we aſſent to the Great and Myſterious Points of our Faith. For 
know and underſtand them throughly we cannot; but fince God has re- | 
vealed and affirmed them to be True, we may with the higheſt Reaſon, 
upon His bare Word, believe and aſſent to them as ſuch. _ | 

But then as for thoſe Things, that concern our Practice (upon which 
only the Objection proceeds) they indeed are of that clearne/s, that In- 
nate Evidence, and Perſpicuity, even in themſelves, that they do (as it 
were) meet our Underſtandings half way, and being once propoſed to 
us, need not our Stud), but only our Acceptance; as preſenting them- 
ſelves to our firſt, our eaſieſt, and moſt early Apprehenſions. So that, 
in ſome things, it is much more difficult for a Man, upon a very 
ordinary uſe of his Judgment, to be Ignorant of his Duty than to Learn 
it; as it would be much harder for him while he is awake, to keep 


his Eyes always ſhut, than open. | Lg hy 

In ſumm, the Articles of our Faith are thoſe Depths, in which the 
Elephant may ſwim and the Rules of our Practice thoſe Shallows in 
which the Lamb may wade. But as both Light and Darkneſs make but 
one natural Day; So here, both the clearneſs. of the Agenda, and the. 
obſcurity or Myſtery of the Credenda of the Goſpel, conſtitute but one 
Entire Religion. And ſo much in Anſwer to this Objection, Which 
being thus removed I come now to ſhew, That the My/teriouſneſs of 
thoſe parts of the Goſpel, called the Gredenda, or matters of our Faith, 


is moſt ſubſervient to the Great, Important Ende of Religion; and that 


upon theſe following Accounts. LES 
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Fiyſt, Becauſe Religion in the Prime Inſtitution of it was deſigned 
to make Impreſſions of Awe and Reverential Fear upon Men's minds. 
The mind of Man is naturally licentious, and there is nothing, which 
it is more averſe from, than Duty. Nothing which it more abhors 
than Reſtraint. It would if let alone, laſh out, and Wantonize in a 
boundleſs Enjoyment and Gratification of all. its Appetites, and Incli. 
nations. And therefore God, who deſigned Man to a Supernatural Eng, 
thought fit alſo to engage him to a way of living above the bare courſe 
of Nature; and for that purpoſe to oblige him to a ſevere abridgment, 
and controul of his meer Natural Deſires. And this can never be done, 
but by imprinting upon his Judgment ſuch apprehenſions of Dread, 
and Terror, as may ſtave off an Eager, and Luxurious Appetite from its 
deſired ſatisfactions; which the Infinite Wiſdom of God has thought fit 
in ſome meaſure to do by Non-pluf/ing the World with certain New and 
Unaccountable Revelations of Himſelf and the Divine Methods of a 
Myſterious Religion. | | 

To protect which from the ſawcy Encroachments of bold minds, He 
has hedged it in with a Sacred and Majeſtick obſcurity, in ſome of the 
Principal parts of it. Which, that it is the moſt effectual way to ſecure 
a Reverence to it from ſuch minds, is as certain, as the Univerſal Experi- 
ence of Mankind can make itz It being an Obſervation too frequent 
and common to be at all doubted of That Familiarity breeds Contempt ; 
and it holds not more in Point of Converſe, than in Point of Knowledge. 
For as Eaſineſs of acceſs, Frankneſs and Openneſs of Behaviour does by 
Degrees lay a Man open to Scorn and Contempt, eſpecially from ſome 
Diſpoſitions z ſo a full inſpection, and penetration into all the Difficulties 
and Secrets of any Object 1s apt to make the mind infult over it, as 
over a Conquered Thing: for all Knowledge is a kind of Conqueſt over 
the Thing we know. 

Diſtance preſerves reſpect, and we ſtill imagine ſome tranſcendent 
Worth in things above our reach. Moſes was never more Reverenced 
than when he wrote his Veil. Nay, the very Sanctum Sanctorum would 
not have had ſuch a Veneration from the Jews had they been permitted 
to enter into it, and to gaze and ſtare upon it, as often as they did upon 
the other parts of the Temple. The Hzgh-Prieſt himſelf, who alone 
was ſuffered to enter into it, yet was to do fo but once a hear; leſt the 
frequency of the ſight might inſenſibly leſſen #hat adoration, which ſo 
Sacred a Thing was ſtill to maintain upon his Thoughts, 

Many Men, who in their Abſence have been great and admirable for 
their Fame; find a diminution of that reſpe& upon their Perſonal Pre- 
ſence: Even the great Apoſtle St. Paul himſelf found it ſo; as he him- 
ſelf tells us 2 Cor. 10. 10. And upon the ſame Account it is, that the 
Kings of ſome Nations, to keep up a living and a conſtant Awe of 
themſelves in the Minds of their Subjects, ſhew themſelves to them but 
once a Year: And even that perhaps may be ſomething the 
ofteneſt, conſidering, that Perſons, whoſe Greatneſs generally conſiſts 
rather in the Height of their Condition, than in the Depth of their Un- 
derſtanding, ſeldom appear freely, and openly, but they Expoſe them- 
ſelves in more Senſes, than one, | 

In all great Reſpect, or Honour ſhewn there is fomething of Wonder ; 
but a Thing often ſeen (we know) be it never ſo excellent, yet ceaſing 
thereby to be New, it ceaſes alſo to be wonder'd at. Foraſmuch as it is 
not the Worth or Excellency, but the Strangeneſs of a Thing which draws 
the Eyes and Admiration of Men after it; For can any Thing in Nature 
be imagined more glorious and beautiful than the Sun ſhining in his 
full Might, and yet how many more Spectators and Wonderers does the 
fame Sun find under an Eclipſe ? But 
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But to purſue this Notion and Obſervation yet further, nceive i 
will not be amiſs to conſider, how it has "Ed the Cuſtorn of all the 
Sober, and Wiſe Nations of the World ſtill to reſerve the Great Rites 
of their Religion in Occulto; Thus, how ſtudiouſly did the Egyptians. 
thoſe great Maſters of all Learning, lock up their Sacred Things from 
all Acceſs, and Knowledge of the Vulgar ; Whereupon their Gods were 
pictured, and repreſented with their Finger upon their Mouth, thereby 
(as it were) enjoining Silence to their Votaries, and forbidding all Pub. 
lication of their My/ter;zes, Nor was this all, but for the better con- 
cealing of the Sacra Arcaua of their Religion, they uſed alſo a peculiar 
Character unknown to the Common People, and underſtood only by 
themſelves; and laſt of all, that they might yet the more ſurely keep off all 
others from any Acquaintance with Theſe Secrets, the Prieſthood was 
made Hereditary amongſt them, by which Means they eaſily ſecured, and 


confined the Knowledge of their Sacerdotal Kites wholly within their 


own Family. The like alſo is reported of the Pheniciaus, the Babylon;- 
ans, and the Grecians, that they had their tete y$duuare and their 116. Yar 
zexrhpas, their Sacred and peculiar Way of Writing, by which they re- 
ſcued the Reverend Myſteries of their Religion from the rude Inſpection 


of the Rout. And Laſtly, that the ſame courſe of Secrecy, and Con- 


cealment was alſo followed by the Romans, though in a different way, 
and not by the uſe of ſuch peculiar Characters, 1s ſufficiently evident, 
from that known Iutrodudtion, and Prologue to their Sacred Rites, Procul 
efte profani; by which they drove far away the Profaue, and ſuch were 
all thoſe accounted, who were not actually engaged in the ſaid Religi- 
ous Performances. And now to what purpoſe do theſe feyeral Inſtances 
ſerve, but to ſhew us, That, as in the Jewiſh Church the People were 
not ſuffered to enter into the Holy of Holzes, nor to pry or look into the 
Ark, no nor ſo much as to touch it, and all this by the Particular, Expreſs 
Prohibition of God Himſelf; ſo amongſt the Heathens, the moſt Civiliz'd, 
Learned, and beſt Reputed Nations for Wiſdom have, by the bare LI. 
and Conduct of their Natural Reaſon, ſtill taken the ſame way to eſtabliſh 
in Men's Minds a Veneration for their Religion? That is, by keeping 
the Chief Parts and Myſteries of it ſhut up from the Promiſcuous View, 
and Notice of that ſort of Men, who are but too quickly brought (God 
knows) to ſlight and nauſeate, what they once think they underſtand, 
Now that the ſeveral Religions of the forementioned Nations of the 
Gentiles were falſe and Idolatrous, I readily own; but that their method 
of preſerving the Reverence of them (which is all that I here inſiſt upon) 
was founded upon any perſwaſion they had of the Falſehood, and Idola- 
try of the ſaid Religions, this I abſolutely deny, ſince it is not imagina- 
ble that any ſort of Men whatſoever, could heartily own and profeſs any 
fort of Religion, which they themſelves fully believed to be ee; and 
therefore ſince it could not be but that they believed their ſeveral Re- 
ligions True, (though really and indeed they were not ſo) yet the way, 
which they took to keep up an awful Eſteem of them in the Hearts of 
ſuch as profeiſed them, was no doubt founded upon an Excellent Phi— 
loſophy, and Knowledge of the temper of Man's mind in relation to 
Sacred matters. So that, although their Subject Was bad, yet, their Ar- 
gumentat ion, and Diſcourſe upon it was highly Kitconal 3 
Secondly, A ſecond Ground of the Myſteriouſneſs of Religion (as it is 
delivered by God to Mankind) is His moſt Wiſe Purpoſe thereby to 
humble the Pride and haughtineſs of Man's reaſon. A quality ſo pe- 
culiarly odious to God, that it may be ſaid, not ſo much to imprint up- 
on Men the Image, as to Communicate to them the very Effence of Lu- 
cifer. The way by which Man firſt fell fron his Original Integrity and 
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Fiv/e, Becauſe Religion in the Prime Iuſtitution of it was defigneg 
to make Impreſſions of Awe and Reverential Fear upon Men's minds. 
The mind of Man is naturally licentious, and there is nothing, which 
it is more averſe from, than Duty. Nothing which it more abhors 
than Reſtraint. It would if let alone, laſh out, and Wantonize in a 
boundleſs Enjoyment and Grarification of all its Appetites, and Incli. 
nations. And therefore God, who deſigned Man to a Supernatural End, 
thought fit alſo to engage him to a way of living above the bare courſe 
of Nature and for that purpoſe to oblige him to a ſevere abridgment, 
and controul of his meer Natural Deſires. And this can never be done, 
but by imprinting upon his Judgment ſuch apprehenſions of Dread, 
and Terror, as may ſtave off an Eager, and Luxurious Appetite from its 
defired ſatisfactions; which the Infinite Wiſdom of God has thought fit 
in ſome meaſure to do by Non-pluſ/ing the World with certain New and 
Unaccountable Revelations of Himſelf and the Divine Methods of a 
1 Myſterious Religion. 5 . 

li To protect which from the ſawcy Encroachments of bold minds, He 
it 
li 


has hedged it in with a Sacred and Majeſtick obſcurity, in ſome of the 
Principal parts of it. Which, that it is the moſt effectual way to ſecure 
nm a Reverence to it from ſuch minds, is as certain, as the Univerſal Experi- 
4 ence of Mankind can make it; It being an Obſervation too frequent 
and common to be at all doubted of That Familiarity breeds Contempt; 
and it holds not more in Point of Converſe, than in Point of Knowledge. 
For as Eaſineſs of acceſs, Frankneſs and Openneſs of Behaviour does by 
Degrees lay a Man open to Scorn and Contempt, eſpecially from ſome 
Diſpoſitions; ſo a full inſpection, and penetration into all the Difficulties 
and Secrets of any Object is apt to make the mind infult over it, as 
over a Conquered Thing: for all Knowledge is a kind of Conqueſt over 
the Thing we know. 

Diſtance preſerves reſpect, and we ſtill imagine ſome tranſcendent 
Worth in things above our reach. Moſes was never more Reverenced 
than when he wrote his Veil. Nay, the very Sanctum Sanctorum would 
not have had ſuch a Veneration from the Jews had they been permitted 
to enter into it, and to gaze and ſtare upon it, as often as they did upon 
the other parts of the Temple. The Hzgh-Prieft himſelf, who alone 
was ſuffered to enter into it, yet was to do fo but once à year; leſt the 
frequency of the fight might inſenſibly leſſen that adoration, which ſo 
Sacred a Thing was ſtill to maintain upon his Thoughts, 

Many Men; who in their Abſence have been great and admirable for 
their Fame; find a diminution of that reſpe& upon their Perſonal Pre- 
ſence: Even the great Apoſtle St. Paul himſelf found it ſo; as he him- 
ſelf tells us 2 Cor. 10. 10. And upon the ſame Account it is, that the 
Kings of ſome Nations; to keep up a living and a conſtant Awe of 
themſelves in the Minds of their Subjects, ſhew themſelves to them but 
once a Year: And even that perhaps may be ſomething the 
ofteneſt, conſidering, that Perſons, whoſe Greatneſs generally conſiſts 
rather in the Height of their Condition, than in the Depth of their Un- 
derſtanding, ſeldom appear freely, and openly, but they Expoſe them- 
ſelves in more Senſes, than one. | 

In all great Reſpe&, or Honour ſhewn there is fomething of Wonder ; 
but a Thing often ſeen (we know) be it never ſo excellent, yet ceaſing 
thereby to be New, it ceaſes alſo to be wonder'd at. Foraſmuch as it is 
not the Worth or Excellency, but the Strangeneſs of a Thing which draws 
the Eyes and Admiration of Men after it 5 For can any Thing in Nature 
be imagined more glorious and beautiful than the Sun ſhining in his 


full Might, and yet how many more Spectators and Wonderers does the 
fame Sun find under an Eclipſe 2 | But 
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But to purſue this Notion and Obſervation yet further, I conceive j 
will not be amiſs to conſider, how it has * the Cuſtom of ali "the 
Sober, and Wiſe Nations of the World till to reſerve the Great Rites 
of their Religion in Occulto; Thus, how ſtudiouſly did the Egyptians. 
thoſe great Maſters of all Learning, lock up their Sacred Things from 
all Acceſs, and Knowledge of the Vulgar ; Whereupon their Gods were 
pictured, and repreſented with their Finger upon their Mouth, thereb 
(as it were) enjoining Silence to their Votaries, and forbidding all Pub. 
lication of their My/ter;zes, Nor was this all, but for the better con- 
cealing of the Sacra Arcana of their Religion, they uſed alſo a peculiar 
Character unknown to the Common People, and underſtood only by 
themſelves; and laſt of all, that they might yet the more ſurely keep off all 
others from any Acquaintance with Theſe Secrets, the Prieſthood was 
made Hereditary amongſt them, by which Means they eaſily ſecured, and 
confined the Knowledge of their Sacerdotal Kites wholly within their 
own Family. The like alſo is reported of the Phenicians, the Babyloni- 
ans, and the Grecians, that they had their pa" fel in let i a and their 1105 XA 
jexrhpes, their Sacred and peculiar Way of Writing, by which they re- 
ſcued the Reverend Myſteries of their Religion from the rude Inſpection 


of the Rout. And Laſtly, that the ſame courſe of Secrecy, and Con- 


cealment was alſo followed by the Romans, though in a difterent way, 
and not by the uſe of ſuch peculiar Characters, 1s ſufficiently evident, 
from that known Introdudtion, and Prologue to their Sacred Rites, Procul 
eſte profuni; by which they drove far away the Profane, and ſuch were 
all thoſe accounted, who were not actually engaged in the ſaid Religi- 
ous Perſormances. And nom to what purpoſe do theſe feyeral Inſtances 
ſerve, but to ſhew us, That, as in the Few:iſh Church the People were 
not ſuffered to enter into the Holy of Holies, nor to pry or look into the 
Ark, no nor ſo much as to touch it, and all this by the Particular, Expreſs 
Prohibition of God Himſelf; ſo amongſt the Heathens, the moſt Civiliz'd, 
Learned, and beſt Reputed Nations for Wiſdom have, by the bare L1ght 
and Conduct of their Natural Reaſon, ſtill taken the ſame way to eſtabliſh 
in Men's Minds a Veneration for their Religion? That is, by keeping 
the Chief Parts and My/terzes of it ſhut up from the Promiſcuous View, 
and Notice of that ſort of Men, who are but too quickly brought (God 
knows) to ſlight and nauſeate, what they once think they under/tand,. 
Now that the ſeveral Religions of the forementioned Nations of the 
Gentiles were falſe and Idolatrous, I readily own but that their method 
ol preſerving the Reverence of them (which is all that I here inſiſt upon) 
was founded upon any perſwaſion they had of the Falſehood, and Idola- 
try of the ſaid Religions, this I abſolutely deny, ſince it is not imagina- 
ble that any ſort of Men whatſoever, could heartily own and profeſs any 
fort of Religion, which they themſelves fully believed to be e; and 
therefore ſince it could not be but that they believed their ſeveral Re- 
ligions True, (though really and indeed they were not ſo) yet the way, 
which they took to keep up an awful Eſteem of them in the Rearts of 
ſuch as profeſſed them, was no doubt founded upon an Excellent Phi- 
loſophy, and Knowledge of the temper of Man's mind in relation to 
Sacred matters. So that, although their Subject was bad, yet, their Ar- 
gumentat ion, and Diſcourſe upon it was highly National. 7 8 
Secondly, A ſecond Ground of the Myſteriouſneſs of Religion (as it is 
delivered by Cod to Mankind) is His moſt Wiſe Purpoſe thereby to 
humble the Pride and haughtineſs of Man's reaſon. A quality ſo pe- 
culiarly odious to God, that it may be ſaid, not ſo much to imprint up- 
on Men the Image, as to Communicate to them the very Eflence of Lu- 
cifer. The way by which Man firſt fell from his Original Integrity and 
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Happineſs was by Pride founded upon an Irregular dere of Knowledge, 
and therefore it ſeems to be a courſe moſt agreeable to the Divine WiC. 
dom to contrive Man's 1 by ſuch a Method as ſhould abaſe and 
Nonplus him in that very Perfection, whereof the Ambitious Improve. 
ment firſt caſt him down from that glorious Condition. In ſhort, Man 
would be like God in Knowledge, and ſo he fell and now if he will be 
like him in Happineſs too, God will effect it in ſuch a way, as ſhall con. 
vince him to his face, that he knows nothing, The whole courſe of his 
Salvation, ihall be all Riddle and Myſtery to him; he ſhall (as I may ſo 
expreſs it) be carried up to Heaven in a Cloud. Inſtead of Evidence 
ſpringing from Things themſelves, and clear Knowledge growing from 
ſuch an evidence, his Underſtanding muſt now be contented with the 
poor, dim Light of Faith; which (as I have ſhewn) guides only in 
the Strength and Light of another's Knowledge, and is properly a See. 
ine with anothers Eyes; as being otherwiſe wholly unable to inform 
us about the great Things of our Peace, by any Immediate inſpeCtion 
of thoſe Things themſelves. 

Whereupon we find the Goſpel ſet up (as it were) in Triumph over 
all that Wiſdom, and Philoſophy, which the Learned and more Refined 
Parts of the World ſo much boaſted of, and Valued themſelves upon, 
as we have it in the 1 Cor. 1. from the 17th to the end of the Chap, 
Where is the Wiſe, where 1s the Scribe, and where 1s the Diſputer of th;; 
World 2 God is there ſatd to have made Fooliſh the very Wiſdom of tt, 
So that when the World by Wiſdom knew not God; that is, by all their 
Philoſophy could not find out, either how He was to be ſerved, or by 
what means to be enjoyed, this Grand Diſcovery was made to them 
by the fooliſhneſs of Preaching (as the World then eſteemed it;) nay, and 
of Preaching the Groſs too; A thing utterly exploded both by Few, and 
Greek, as the greateſt Abſurdity imaginable, and contrary. to all their 
Received Principles, and Reaſonings about the way of Man's attaining 
to true Happineſs, And yet, as high as they bore themſelves, their 
ſtrongeſt Reaſonings were to bend to this Weakneſs of God, (as the Apoſtle 
in deriſion of thoſe, who thought it ſo, there calls it) and their ſublimeſt 
Wiſdom to ſtoop to this Fooliſbneſs, if fo be they were not reſolved to be too 
ſtrong, and too wiſe (forſooth) to be ſaved. For as the Primitive effect of Know- 
ledge was firſt to puff up, and then to throw down; So the contrary Method 
of Grace and Faith is firſt to depreſs, and then to advance 

The Difficulty, and Strangenefs of ſome of the chief Articles of 
our Religion, ſuch as are thoſe of the Trinity, and of the Incarnation, 
and Satisfaction of Chriſt, are notable Inftruments in the Hand of 
God to keep the Soul low and humble, and to check thoſe Self-Com- 
placencies which it is apt to grow into by an Over-weening Conceit 
of its own Opinions, more than by any other Thing whatſoever, For 
Man naturally, is ſcarce ſo fond of the Offspring of his Body, as of 
that of his Soul. His Notions are his Darlings; So that neither 
Children, nor Self are half fo Dear to him, as the Only begotten 
of his Mind. And therefore in the Diſpenſations of Religion God 
will have this Only begotten, this Beſt- beloved, this Iſaac of our Soul: 
(above all other Offerings that a Man can bring Him) to be ſacrificed, 
and given up to Him. | 

Thirdly, God in great Wiſdom has been pleaſed to put a Myſteriouſre/- 
into the Greateſt Articles of our Religion, thereby to engage us in a clo- 
ſer, and more diligent Search into them. He would have them the Ob- 
jets of our Study and for that Purpoſe has render'd them hard and 
difficult, For no Man ſtudies Things plain and evident, and ea 
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by their native Clearneſs do even prevent our Search, and of their own 
Accord offer themſelves to our Underſtandings, The Foundation of all 
Enquiry is the Obſcurity as well as Worth of the Thing enquired after 
And God has thought good to make the Conſtitution, and Complexion 
of our Religion ſuch, as may fit it to be our Buſineſs and our Task; 
to require, and take up all our Intelle&ual ſtrengths, and, in a word 
to try the Force of our beſt, our nobleſt, and moſt active Faculties, 
For if it were not ſo, then ſurely Humane Literature could no ways 
promote the Study of Divinity, nor could Skill in the Liberal Arts 
and Sciences be any Step to raiſe us to thoſe higher Speculations. 
But ſo the Experience of the World (maugre all Fanatick Pretences, 
all Naked Truths, and Naked Goſpels, or rather ſhameful Nakedneſs in- 
ſtead of either Truth or Goſpel) has ever yet found it to be, For ſtill 
the Schools are and muſt be the ſtanding Nurſeries of the Church; 
And all the Cultivation and Refinement they can beſtow upon the 
beſt Wits in the Uſe of the moſt unwearied Induſtry, are but a Means 
to facilitate their Advance higher, and to let them in more eaſily at the 
ſtrait Gate of thoſe more hidden and involved Propofitions, which Chri- 
ſtianity would employ and exerciſe the Mind of Man, with, For ſup- 
poſe, that we could graſp in the whole Compaſs of Nature, as to all 
the Particulars and Varieties of Being and Motion, yet we ſhall find ita 
Vaſt, if not an Impoſſible Leap from thence to aſcend to the full Com- 
prehenſion of any one of God's Attributes; and much more from thence 
to the Myſterious Oeconomy of the Divine Perſons ; and laſtly to the 
aſtoniſhing Work of the World's Redemption by the Blood of the Son 
of God Himſelf, condeſcending to be a Man, that He might die for us. All 
which were Things hidden from the Viſe and Prudent, in ſpight of all 
their Viſdom and Prudence, as being Heights above the Reach, and Depths 
beyond the Fathom of any Mortal Intellect, | | . 
We are Commanded by Chriſt to ſearch the Scriptures as the Great 
Repoſitory of all the Truths and Myſteries of our Religion, and whoſo- 
ever ſhall apply himſelf to a through Performance of this High Com- 
mand, ſhall find Difficulty and Abſtruſeneſs enough in the Thngs ſearc h- 
ed into to perpetuate his Search. For they are a Rich Mine, which the 
greateſt Wit and Diligence may dig in for. ever, and ſtill find new 
Matter to entertain the buſieſt Contemplation with, even to the ut- 
moſt Period of the moſt extended Life. For no Man can out-live the 
Reaſonsof Enquiry, ſo long as he carriesany thing of Ignorance about him : 
And that every Man muſt, and ſhall do while he is in this State of Mor- 
tality. For he, who himſelf is but 4 part of Nature, thall never compa ſs 
or comprehend it all, | | 
Truth (we are told) dwells low, and in à bottom; and the moſt va- 
lued Things of the Creation are conceal'd, and hidden by the great 
Creator of them from the common View of the World. Gold and Dia- 
monds, with the moſt Precious Stones and Metals lie couched and cover- 
ed in the Bowels of the Earth; the very Condition of their Being giving 
them their Burial too. So that Violence muſt be done to Nature, be- 
fore ſhe will produce and bring them forth. N 
And then, as for what concerns the Mind of Man, God has in His 
Wiſe Providence caſt Things ſo, as to make the Buſineſs of Men in 
this World Improvement; that fo the very Work of their Condition 
may till remind them of the Imperfe#ion of it. For, ſurely, he who 
is ſtill preſſing forward has not yet obtain'd the Prize, Nor has he, who 
is only growing in Knowledge, yet arrived to the full Stature of it. 
Growth is Progreſs $ and all Progreſs deſigns, and tends to the Acqui 
lition of ſomething, which the grow:ng Perſon is not yet poſſeſſed of. 
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Fourthly, The Fourth and Laſt Reaſon which I ſhall alledge of the Myſte- 
rious Diſpenſation of the Goſpel here, 1s, That the full, entire Know- 
ledge of it may be one Principal Part of our Felicity and Bleſſedneſs 
herorfier. All thoſe Heights and Depths which we now ſtand ſo much 
amazed at, and which ſo confound and battle the ſubtleſt and moſt 
piercing Apprehenſion, ſhall then be made clear, open and familiar to 
us. God thall then diſplay the hidden Glories of his Nature, and with- 
al fortify the Eye of the Soul ſo, that it ſhall be able to behold and 
take them in, ſo far as the Capacities of an humane Intelle# ſhall ena- 
ble it to do. We ſhall then ſee the Myſteries of the Trinity, and of 
the Incarnation of Gbriſt, and of the Reſurre& ion of the Dead unriddled 
and made plain to us; all the Knots of God's Decrees and Providence 
untyed and made fit for our #nderſtanding, as well as our Admiration. 
We ſhall then be tranſported with a nobler kind of Wonder, not the 
Effect of Ignorance, but the Product of a clearer, and more advanced 
Knowledge. We ſhall admire, and adore the Works and Attributes of 
the Great God, becauſe we ſhall ſee the glorious Excellency of the one, 
and the admirable Contrivances of the other, made evident to our »e- 
ry Reaſon : So as to inform and ſatisfy that, which before they could only 
aſtoniſh and amaze. : 

The Happineſs of Heaven ſhall be an Happineſs of Viſion and of 
Knowledge; and we ſhall there paſs from the Darkneſs of our Native 
Ignorance, from the Duck and Twilight of our former Notions into the 
Broad Light of an Everlaſting Day. A Day, which ſhall leave nothing 
undiſcovered to us, which can be fit for us to know; And therefore 
the Apoſtle comparing our preſent with our future Condition in Re. 
ſpe& of thoſe ditierent Meaſures of Knowledge alotted to each of them, 
1 Gor. 13. 12. tells us, That here we ſee but darkly and in a glaſs, and a 
glaſs (we know) often gives a falſe, but always a Faint Repreſentation of 
the Object: but then lays he, ſhall we ſee God face to face, And again, 
Here we know but in Part, but there, we ſball know as we are known, and 
that which is Perfect, being come, then that which is in Part ſhall be done 
away. Reaſon being then unclogged from the Body, (hall have its full 
Flight, and a free, uncontroulled Paſſage into all things Intelligible, 
We ſhall then ſurmount theſe Beggerly Rudiments, and mean helps of 
Knowledge, which now by many little ſteps gradually raiſe us to 
ſome ſhort Speculation of the Nature of Things. Our knowledge hall 
be then Intuitive and above Diſcourſe 5; not proceeding by a long Cir- 
cuit of Antecedents and Gonſequents, as now in this Vale of Imperfecti- 
on, it is forced to do; but it ſhall then fully inform the whole 
Mind, and take in the whole Object, by one ſingle, and ſubſtantial 
AS. --- 5 
For as in that Condition, we ſhalt Enjoy the Happineſs, ſo we ſhall 
alſo imitate the Perfect ion of Angels, Who out-ſhine the reſt of the 
Creation in nothing more than in a tranſcendent ability of Knowing 
and Judging; which is the very Glory and crowning Excellency of 
a created Nature. Faith it ſelf ſhall be then accounted too mean a 
thing to accompany us in that Eſtate; for being only converſant about 
Things not ſeen, it can have no Admittance into that Place, the pecu- 
liar Privilege of which thall be to convey to us the Knowledge of thoſe 
Things by Sight, which before we took wholly upon Truſt, And thus 
I have given you ſome account Firſt of the My/terionſneſs of the Go/* 
pel, and then of the Reaſons of it; and that both from the Nature of 
the Things themſelves which are treated of in it, as alſo from thoſe Great 
Ends and Purpoſes, which God in His Infinite Wiſdom has deſigned 
it to. 
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From all which diſcourſe ſeveral very weighty Inferences might be 
drawn, but I ſhall colle& and draw from thence only theſe Three ; As, 
Firſt, The High Reaſonableneſs of Men's relying upon the judgment 


of the whole Church in General, and of their Reſpect ive Teachers, and Spiri- 


tual Guides in Particular, rather than upon their own Private judg- 
ments, in ſuch Important, and Myſterious Points of Religion, as we 
have been hitherto diſcourſing of; I ſay, upon the judgment of thoſe, 
who have made it their Gonſtant Buſineſs, as well as their Avowed Pro- 
feſſion to acquaint themſelves with theſe Myſteries (ſo far as Humane 
Reaſon can attain to them) and that in Order to the Inſtruction and In- 
formation of others, | 

Certain it is, that there is no other Profeſſion in the World, beſides 
this of Divinity, wherein Men do not own ſomething of a Myſtery, and 
accordingly reckon it both highly rational, and abſolutely neceflary in 
many Caſes, to reſign and ſubmit their own Judgments to the Judg- 
ments of ſuch as profeſs a Skill in any Art or Science whatſoever, For 
whoſe Judgment ought in all Reaſon to be followed about any Thing, 
His, who has made it his whole Work and Calling to underſtand that 
Thing; or his, who has beſtowed his whole Time, Parts, and Labour 
upon ſomething elſe, which is wholly foreign to it, and has no Cogna- 
tion at all with it? 

But there is not only Reaſon to perſwade, but alſo Authority to oblige 
Men in the Preſent Caſe. For ſee, in what notable Words the Prophet 
aſſerts this Privilege to the Prieſthood under the Moſaick Oeconomy. Mal. 
2. 7. The Prieſts Lips (ſays he) ſhould preſerve Knowledge, and the People 
ſhould ſeek the Lam at his Mouth; (adding this as a Reaſon of the ſame) 
For (ſays he) He it the Meſſenger of the Lord of Hoſts. 

For which Words, no doubt, this Prophet would have paſſed for 4 
Man of Heat, or High-Charch-Man, now a-days: for, in good Earneſt; 
they run very high; and look very ſeverely upon our ſo much applaud- 
ed, or rather doated upon Libert) of Conſcience, and are ſo far from 
caſting the leaſt Eye of Favour upon it, that they are a more direct, and 
mortal Stab to it, than all the Pleas, Arguments, and Apologies, I could 
ever yet read; or hear of, have been a Defence of it. 

Nor does the ſame Privilege ſink one jot lower under the Chriſtian 
Conſtitution; For; as we have already ſhewn, that the Goſpel is full of 
Myſteries, ſo 1 Cor. 4. 1. the Miniſters of the Goſpel are declared the 
Stewards of theſe Myſteries ; and whatſoever any one diſpenſes as a Stew- 
ard, he diſpenſes with the Authority and in the Strength of an Office 
and Commiſſions and I believe it will be hard to prove, that a Miniſter 
of the Goſpel can be obliged to diſpenſe or declare any Thing to the 
People, which the People are not upon his Declaration of it equally 
bound to Believe and Aſſent to. | | | 

An Implicite Faith indeed in our Spiritual Guides (ſuch as the Church 
of Rome holds) I own to be a great Abſurdity, but a due Deference, and 
Submiſſion to the Judgment of the ſaid Guides in the Diſcharge of their 
Miniſtry, I affirm to be as great a Duty. And I ſtate the Meaſures of 
this Submi//ion, in a Belief of, and an Obedience to All that a Man's Spi- 
ritual Guide (hall in that Capacity declare, and enjoyn, provided that a 
Man does not certainly know,” or at leaſt, upon very great and juſt 
grounds, doubt any thing to the contrary: (which two Conditions, I 
allow, ought always to be ſuppoſed in this Caſe) and then, if no Ob- 
jection, from either of theſe, thall interpoſe, I afirm, that every Man 
ſtands obliged by the Duty he owes to his Spiritual Paſtor, to believe 
and obey whatſoever his ſaid Paſtor ſhall by Vertue of his Paſtoral Office 
deliver to him. In a Word, if Men would but ſeriouſly and impartially 
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confider theſe three Things. Firſt, That the Goſpel or Chriſtian Religion 

is, for the moſt Part of it, made up of Myferies. Secondly, That God has 

appointed a certain Order of Men to declare, and diſpenſe theſe Myſte- 
ries. And Thirdly, and Laſtly, That it was His Wiſdom thus to order 

Both theſe; Certainly Men would both treat the Goſpel it ſelf more like 

a Myſtery, and the Miniſters of the Goſpel, more like the Diſpenſers of ſo 

high and Sacred a Myſtery than the Guile and Faſhion of our preſent Bleſ- 

ſed Times difpoſes them to do; that is, in other Words, Men would be 
leſs confident of their own Underſtandings, and more apt to pay Reverence 
and Submiſſion to the Underſtandings of thoſe, who are both more con- 
verſant in theſe Matters than they can pretend to be, and whom the 
ſame Wiſdom of God has thought fit to appoint over them as their Guides. 

For the contrary Practice can proceed from nothing but an High Self-Opi- 

nion, and a Man's being wiſe in his own Gonceit, which is a ſure Way to 

be ſo in no-body's elſe. 45 : ; 

In fine, every one is apt to think himſelf able to be his own Divine, 
his own Prieſt; and his own Teacher, and he thould do well to be his 
own Phyſician, and his own Lawyer too: And then, as upon ſuch a 
Courſe, he finds himſelf ſpeed in the Matters of this World, let him 
upon the ſame reckon of his Succeſs in the other, 

Secondly, We learn alſo from the foregoing Part:culars the groſs Un- 
reaſonableneſs, and the manifeſt Sophiſtry of Mens making whatſoever 
they find by themſelves not Iuselligible, (that is to lay, 4 Humane Rea- 

ſon not Comprebenſible) the Meaſure whereby they would conclude the 
ſame alſo to be Impoſſible. This I ſay is a meer Fallacy, and a wretched 
Inconſequence: And yet nothing occurs more commonly, (and that as 
a Principle taken for granted) in the late Writings of ſome Heterodox, 
Pert, Unwary Men; and particularly, it is the main Hinge upon which 
all the Socinian Arguments againſt the My/terzes of our Religion turn, 
and depend; but withal ſo extreamly remote is it from all Truth, that 
there is not the leaſt She or Shadow of Reaſon aſſignable for it, but up- 
on this one Suppoſition, namely, That the Reaſon or Mind of Man is ca- 
pable of GComprebending, or throughly Underſtanding whatſoever it is poſſible 
for an Infinite divine Power to do. This, I ſay, muſt be ſuppoſed, for no 
other Foundation can ſupport the Truth of this Propoſition, to wit, That 
whatſoever is humanly not Intelligible, is, and ought to be reckoned, upon 
the ſame Account, alſo impoſſible. But then every one muſt needs ſee, and 
explode the horrible Falſeneſs of the forementioned Suppoſi tion, upon 
which alone this Aſſertion is built; and conſequently this Aſertion it 
ſelf muſt needs be altogether as falſe. 

For who can comprehend, or throughly underſtand how the Soul is u- 
nited to, and how it act by, aud upon the Body? Who can comprehend or 
give a full Account how Senſation is perform'd? Or who can lay open to 
us the whole Mechaniſm of Motion in all the Springs and Wheels of it? 
Nay, who can reſolve and clear off all the Difficulties about the Compoſi- 
tion of a continued Quantit), as whether it is compounded of Parts Divi- 
ſible or Indiviſible? Both of which are attended with inſuperable Obje- 
ions : And yet all theſe Things are not only poſſible, but alſo actu- 
ally exiſtent in Nature. From all which therefore, and from a Thou- 
ſand more ſuch Inſtances (which might eafily be produced) 1 conclude, 
That for any one to deny or reject the Myſteries of our Religion as Im- 
poſſible, becauſe of the Incomprehen/ibleneſs of them, is upon all true Prin- 
ciples, both of Divinity and Philoſophy utterly Inconſequent and Irrational. 

Thirdly, In the Third and Laſt Place, we learn alſo from what has 
been diſcourſed, the great Vanity and Extravagant Preſumption of ſuch 
as pretend to clear up all Myſteries, and determine all mee in 
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Religion. The Attempts of which Sort of Men 1 can liken to no- 
thing ſo properly as to thoſe Pretences to Iufallible Gures, which we daily 
ſee poſted up in every corner of the Streets; and I think it is great pity, 
but that both theſe ſort of Pretences were Poſted up together. For 1 
know no Univerſal, Infallible Remedy, which certainly Gures, or ra- 
ther carries off all Diſeaſes, and puts an end to all Diſputes, but Death: 
Which yet, for all that, is a Remedy not much in Requeſt. Quacks, 
and Mountebanks, are, doubtleſs, a very dangerous ſort of Men in 
Phyſick, but much more ſo in Divinity: They are both of them al- 
ways very large in Pretence and Promiſe, but ſhort in Performance and 
generally Fatal in their Practice. For there are ſeveral Depths and 
Difficulties (as I noted before) both in Philoſophy and Divinity, which 
Men of Parts and ſolid Learning, after all their Study, find they can- 
not come to the bottom of, but are forced to give them over as T hings 
Unreſolveable, and will by no means be brought to Pronounce dog- 
matically on either fide of the Queſtion. . . 3 

Amongſt which ſaid Difficulties perhaps there is hardly a greater, 
and more undecideable Problem in Natural Theology, and which has 
not only Exerciſed but even Crucified the greateſt Wits of all Ages, 
than the Reconciling of the Immutable Certainty of God's fore-know- 
ledge with the Freedom and Cuntingency of all Humane Acts, both 
Good and Evil, ſo fore-kuown by Him, Both parts of which Problem 
are certainly true, but how to explain and make out the Accord be- 
tween them without overthrowing one of them, has hitherto exceed- 
ed the force of Man's Reaſon. And therefore Socinus very roundly, or 
rather indeed very profanely denies any ſuch Preſcience of future Con- 
tzngents to be in God at all. But as profane as he was in thus cut- 
ting aſunder this knot, others have been as r:d:culous in pretending to 
untie it. For do not ſome in their Diſcourſes about the Divine At- 
tributes, and Decrees, promiſe the World ſuch a clear account, ſuch an 
open explicite Scheme of thoſe great Things as ſhould make them plain 
and evident even to the meaneſt Capacities ? And the Truth is, if to 
any Capacities at all, it muſt be the meaneſt; for ta thoſe of an higher 
pitch, and a larger compaſs, theſe Things neither are,.nor will, nor e- 
ver can be made evident. And if ſuch Perſons could but obtain of 
Heaven a continuance of Life, till they made good what they ſo con- 
fidently undertake, they would be in a ſure way to out-live not on- 
ly Methuſalah, but even the World it ſelf. But then, in come ſome 
other Andertakers, and promiſe us the ſame or greater Wonders in 
Chriſtian Theology, offering by ſome new whimſical explications of their 
own to make the deepeſt Myſteries of our Chriſtian Faith, as plain, 
eaſy, and intelligible (forſooth) as that two and two make four, that 
is, in other words, they will repreſent and render them ſuch My/te- 
ries as ſhall have nothing at all My/t:zcal in them. 

And now is not this, think we, a moſt profound invention, and 
much like the diſcovery of fome New-fouyd-land, ſome O Brazile in 
Divinity? with ſo much abſurd confidence do ſome Difcourſe or rather 
Romance upon the moſt Myſterious Points of the Chriſtiau Faith; 
that any Man of Senſe and Sobriety, would be apt to think ſuch 
Perſons not only beſide their Subject, but beſide themſelves too, And 
the like cenſure we may juſtly paſs upon all other ſuch 7d!e Preten- 
ders, the true Character of which ſort of Men is, That he who thinks 
and ſays he can underſtand all My/terzes, and reſolve all Controver- 
bes, undeniably thews, that he really underſtands none. 

In the mean time, we may here obſerve the true way, by which 
theſe Great and Adorable Myſteries of our Religion, come firſt to be 
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Ridiculed, and Blaſphemed, and at length totally laid aſide by ſome, and 
that is, by their being firſt innovated upon, and new-modelled by the bold 
ſenſeleſs, and abſurd Explication of others, For, firſt of all ſuch Innovators 
break down thoſe ſacred Mounds which Antiquity had placed about theſe 
Articles, and then Hereticks and Blaſphemers, ruth in upon them, tram- 
ple them under foot and quite throw them out of our Greed; This 
courſe we have ſeen taken amongſt us, that the Church (God bleſs it, and 
thoſe who are over it) has been hitherto profoundly filent at it; but hoy 
long God (whoſe Honour is moſt concerned) will * ſo too, none cat. 
tell. For if ſome Novelliſts may put what Senſe they pleaſe upon the 
Writing of Moſes, and others do the like with the Articles of the Chy;. 
ftian Church alſo, (and the greateſt encouragement attend both) I cannot 
ſee, (unleſs ſome extraordinary Providence prevent it) but that both theſe 
Religions are in a direct Way to be run down 4mongſt us, and that in 
a very ſhort Time too. 

Let every Sober, Humble, and Diſcreet Chriſtian therefore be adviſed 
to dread all tampering with the Myſterzes of our Faith, either by any 
new, and unwarrantable Explications of them, or Deſcants upon them, 
The Great Apoſtle of the Gentiles, who, I am ſure, had as clear a Know- 
ledge of the whole Myſtery of the Goſpel, as any in his Time, and a great- 
er Plenty of Revelations than any one could pretend to ſince him, treated 
theſe Matters with much another Kind of Reverence, crying out with 
Horror and Amazement, O the Depth and Unſearchableneſs of the Things of 
God. In Rom. 11. 33. And again, Who 1s ſufficient for theſe Things? In 
2 Gor. 2. 16. This was his Judgment, theſe were his Thoughts of theſe 
Dreadful and Myſterious Depths; and the ſame, no doubt; will be the 
Thoughts and Judgment of all others concerning them, who have any 
thing of Depth themſelves. For as the ſame Apoſtle again has it in that 
moſt noted Place in the 1 Tim, 3. 16, Without Controverſy great is the My- 
ſtery of Godlineſs : God manifeſted in the Fleſh, juſtified in the Spirit, ſeen 
of Angels, believed on in the World, and received up into Glory. 


To which God Infinitely Wiſe, Holy, and Great, be rendred and aſcri- 
bed, as ts moſt due, all Praiſe, Might, Majeſty and Dominion, both 
now, and for evermore. Amen, 
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REV: XXII. 16. Latter Part. 


I am the Root and the Offspring of David, and the Bright and 
Morning Sar; 


HE Words here pitched upon by me, are the 
Words of Chriſt now glorified in Heaven, and 
ſeem (as it were) by the Union of a double Fe- 
ſtival, to repreſent to us both the Nitivity and 
Epiphany, while they lead us to the Birth of 
Chriſt by the Direction of a Star: though with 
this Difference, I confeſs, that both the Men: 
directing and the Term directed to, do in this 

| Place co-incide ; and Chriſt the Perſon ſpeaking 

as well as ſpoken of, is here the only Star to direct us to Himſelf. 

The Nativity of Chriſt is certainly a Compendium of the whole Goſ- 

pel, in that it thus both begins and ends it, reaching from the firſt 

Chapter of St. Matthew, to this laſt of the Revelation ; which latter, 

though it be confeſſedly a Book of Myſteries and a Syſtem of occult 

Divinity, yet ſurely it can contain nothing more Myſterious and Stu- 
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pendous than the Myſtery here wrapt up in the Text, where we have 
Chriſt declaring himſelf both the Root, and the Offspring of David. 
For that any one ſhould be both Father and Son to the lame Perſon, 
produce himſelf, be Cauſe and Effect too, and ſo the Copy give Being 
to its Original, ſeems at firſt fight ſo very ſtrange and unaccountable 
that were it not to be adored as a Myſtery; it would be exploded as 
a Contradiction. But ſince the Goſpel has lifted us above our Rea- 
ſon; and taught us one of the great Arcana of Heaven, by aſſuring us 
that Divinity and Humanity may cohabit in one Subſiſtence, that two 
Natures may concur in the ſame Perſon, and Heaven and Earth mingle 
without Confuſton; we being thus taught and perſwaded, ſhall here 
endeavour to exhibit the whole Oeconomy of Chriſt's Glorious Perſon, 
and to ſhew what a Miracle He was, as well as what Miracles He did, 
by conſidering him under theſe three ſeveral Reſpects. 
Firſt, As the Root, Secondly, As the Offipring of David. And, 
Thirdly, As He is here termed, The Bright and Morning Star. 
And Firſt for the firſt of theſe : 
Chriſt was the Root of David; but How? Certainly in reſpect of 
ſomething in him which had a Being before David. But his huma- 
nity had not ſo, being of a much later date, and therefore, as a meer 
Man, he could not be the Root of David; whereupon it follows that 
he muſt have been ſo in reſpett of ſome other Nature: But what 
that Nature was will be the Queſtion. The Arians who denied his 
Divinity, but granted his Pre-exiſtence to his Humanity (which the 
Socinians abſolutely deny) held him to be the Fzr/t-born of the Greati- 
on; the firſt, and moſt Glorious Creature which God made, A ſpiritual 
Sub/tance produced by him long before the Foundation of the World, and af- 
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terwards in the fulneſs of time ſent into à Body, and ſo made Incarnate, t 
This is what they hold; whereby it appears how much they differ u 
from the School of Socinus, though ſome with great impertinence con- fl 
found them. Axius taught that Chriſt had a Spiritual Subſiſtence be- „ 
fore the World began: Socinus held that he was a meer Man, and had a 
no ſubſiſtence or being at all, till ſuch time as he was conceived by Is 
the Holy Ghoſt in the Womb of the Virgin Mary. I ſhall not much p 
concern my ſelf about theſe two Opinions, as they ſtand in Oppoſition 

to one another; but only remark this of them, That Socinus aſſerts a $ 
thing conſidered barely in it ſelf more agreeable to Reaſon, which can much 5 
better conceive of Chriſt as a Man naturally conſiſting of Soul and Body 71 
than, as ſuch an Heterogeneous Compoſition of a Body and (I know not what) d 
ſtrange Spiritual Subſtance Exiſting before the Creation, as the Arians re- 7 
preſent him: But then on the other fide, the Opinion of Arius is of the two, in 
much more difficult to be confuted by Scripture: For as to Socinus, the chief * 
Arguments brought from thence againſt him, are not ſuch as are taken le 
from the Name or Act ions of God, attributed to Chriſt; which he thinks he 0 
eaſily anſwers by aſſerting that God is a Name not of Nature, but of Power , ſta 
and Dominion; and that Chriſt is called God becauſe of the Power and th 
Government of all things put into his Hands ; as earthly Kings alſo, in D. 


their proportion, have in Scripture the ſame Title, upon the ſame ac- 
count. But the Arguments which bear hardeft upon Socinus, are ſuch 
as are taken from thoſe Scriptures, which beyond all poſſibility of Ra- 
tional Contradiction, declare the Pre-exiſtence and Precedent Being of 
Chriſt to his Conception, ſuch as Foh. 8. 58. Before Abraham was, | 
am. And in Joh. 17.5. Glorify me, O Father, with the Glory which I bad 
with thee, before the World was; which all the Socinzans in the World 


could never yet give any clear, proper, and natural expoſition of; but 
unnaturally 


unnaturally and illogically pervert and diſtort them in defiance of Senſe 
and Reaſon, and all the received ways of Interpretation. But now as 
for Arius, the Allegation of theſe and the like Scriptures prejudice not 
his Hypotheſis at all: who grants Chriſt to have been a Glorious Spiritu- 
al Subſtance of an Exiſtence not only before Abrabam, but alſo before 
Adam, and the Angels themſelves, and the whole Hoſt of the Creation. 
But what? Was Chriſt then the Root of David only in reſpe& of this 
Spiritual, Pre-exiſting, Created Suditance, firſt found out and ſet up by 
Arius? No, certainly; for the Scripture, and (the beſt Comment upon 
the Scripture) a general Council, and that alſo the firſt and moſt Fa- 
mous, even the Council of Nice have condemned this. And all thoſe 
Scriptures which make Chriſt either One, with, or equal to the Father, 
clearly confute and overthrow ſo abſurd, as well as blaſphemous an Aſ- 
ſertion, Let this therefore be fixed upon, that Chriſt was the Root, or 
Original of David, as he was of all Mankind beſides; Namely, in reſpe& 
of His Divinity; of that Infinite, Eternal Power, which diſplayed it ſelf 
in the Works of the Creation. For by him all things were made, as the 
Evangeliſt tells us, Fohn 1. 3. But how ready natural Reaſon will be to 
riſe up againſt this Aſſertion, I am not Ignorant z and how [| that Feſus 
of Nazareth, a Man like our ſelves, ſhould be accounted by Nature God, the 
Creator of the World, Omniſcient, Omnipotent, and Eternal] is look'd up- 
on by many as a Propoſition not only falſe, but foo!;ſh, and fitter to be 
laugh'd than diſputed out of the World, this alſo is no ſurprize to us. 
But then on the other ſide, That this is a thing not to be founded upon, 
or to take its riſe from the bare diſcourſes of Reaſon, he muſt be very 
much 4 Stranger to Reaſon Himſelf, who ſhall venture to deny; for if 
it may be proved by Reaſon, (as I doubt not but it may) that the Scrip- 
ture 1s the Word of God addreſſed to Men; and conſequently ought to be 
underſtood and interpreted according to the familiar natural way of con- 
ſtruction, proper to humane Writings z then I affirm that to deny Chriſt 
to be naturally God, is irrational; when, His being ſo, is ſo frequently 
aſſerted throughout the whole Scripture, and that in as clear terms, as it 
is poſſible for one Man to expreſs his Mind by to another, if it were his 
purpole to declare this very Thing to Him, | 
And therefore I have often wondred at the prepoſterous Tenets of 
Socinus, and that, not ſo much for his denying the natural Diet) of our 
Saviour, as that he thould do it after he had wrote a Book for the Autho- 
rity of the Scripture; For upon the ſame reaſons that He and his Sect 
deny the Deity of Chriſt, 1 thould rather deny the Scripture to be of Di- 
vine Authority, They ſay, for Chriſt to be God is a thing abſurd and 
impoſſible; from which I ſhould argue, that that Writing or Doctrine, 
which affirms a thing abſurd and impoſſible, cannot be true, and much 
leſs the Word of God. And that the Goſpel affirms ſo much of Chrift 
we may appeal to the judgment of any impartial Heathen, who under- 
ſtands the Language in which it is Written. But he who firſt denies 
the Deity of Chriſt as abſurd and impoſſible, and thereuport rejects the 
Divine Authority of the Scripture for affirming it, may be preſumed 
upon the ſuppoſal of the former to do the latter very Rationally, So 
that he who would take the moſt proper and direct way to Convince 
ſuch an one of his Hereſy (if there be any convincing of one who firſt 
takes up his Opinion, and then ſeeks for Reaſons for it) muſt not, I con- 
ceive, endeavour in the firſt place to Convince him out of Scripture 
[ That Feſus Chriſt is God] but turn the whole force and ſtreſs of his 
Diſputation to the proof of this [That the Scripture is the Word of 
God to Mankind, and upon that account ought to be interpreted as the 
ritings of Men uſe, and ought to be] and if ſo, he who will make 
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ſenſe of them; muſt grant the Divinity of Chriſt to be clearly aſſerted in 
them, and irrefragably inferred from them. In ſhort, if the Adverſaries 
of Chriſt's Divinity can prove Chriſt not to be God, they muſt by conſe- 
quence prove that the Scriptures Naturally and Grammatically interpreted, 
are not the Word of God: But on the contrary, the Church being aſſured 
that the Scriptures ſo interpreted are the Word of God, is conſequently 
aiſured alſo, that Chriſt is and muſt be God, Nevertheleſs if according 
to the unreaſonable demands of the Men of this Sect, this and all other 
Myſteries of our Religion ſhould be put to anſwer for themſelves at the 
Bir of Humane Reaſon, I would fain know, wherein conſiſts the Para- 
dox of aſſerting Chriſt to be God? For no Man ſays that his Humane 
Nature is his Divine, or that he is God as he is Man. But we aſſert 
that he who is God is alſo Man, by having two Natures united into one 
and the ſame Subſiſtence. And if the Soul which ig an immaterial Sub- 
ſtance is united to the Body, which is a Material; though the caſe is not 
altogether the ſame, yet it is ſo very near, that we may well ask, what 
Repugnancy there is, but that the Divine Nature may as well be united 
to the Humane? I believe if we reduce things to our way of Concepti- 
on, we ſhall find it altogether as hard to conceive the Conjunttion of the 
two former, as of the two latter: and this, notwithſtanding that other 
Difference alſo of finite and infinite between them : for why a finite and 
an Infinite Being may not be United to one Another by an Intimate and 
inſeparable Relation, and an Aſſumption of the finite, into the Perſonal 
ſubſiſtence of the Infinite, I believe it will be hard for any one to give a 
Solid and Demonſtrative Reaſon : For Scoffs and Railery (the Uſual Argu- 
ments brought againſt it) I am ſure, are not ſo, But I forget my ſelf, 
for the Perſons here diſputed againſt believe not the Soul to be either 
immaterial or * naturally immortal; but are much the ſame with the 
Sadduces, and upon that account fitter to be cruſh'd by the civil Ma- 
giſtrate, as deſtructive to Government and Society, than to be confuted 
as meerly Hereticks in Religion, | 

I conclude therefore againſt the Scoffs of the Heathens, the Diſputa- 
tions of the Jews, the Impiety of Ar;us, and the Bold, Blaſphemous Aſ- 
ſertions of Socinus, that the Man Chriſt Jeſus, Born at Bethlem, of the 
Virgin Mary, is God, God by Nature, the Maker of all Things, the Foun- 
tain of Being, the Ancient of Days, the Firſt and the Laſt, of whoſe Being 
there was no Beginning, and of whoſe Kingdom there ſhall be no End, And 
in this one Propoſition the very Life and Heart of Chriſtianity does 
conſiſt. For as, That there is a God, is the grand Foundation of Religion 
in general: So, that Jeſus Ghriſt is God, is the Foundation of the Chr:ſti- 
an Religion: And, I believe it will one Day be found, that he who will 
not acknowledge Chriſt for his Creator, ſhall never have him for his Re- 


deemer. 


* 


Having thus ſhewn how Chriſt was the Root and Original of David, 


paſs we now to the next thing propoſed, which is to ſhew 
Secondly, That he was his Off-ſpring too, and ſo, having aſſerted his Di- 
vinity, to clear alſo his Humanity. That the Chriſtian Religion be True, 


is the Eternal Concernment of all thoſe who believe it, and look to be 
ſaved by it. And that it be ſo, depends upon Jeſus Chriſt's being the 
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* Tentum id mihi videtur ftatui poſſe, poſt hanc Vitam, Hominis Animam ue Animum non ita per ſe 
ſubſiſtere, ut ulla premia pænaſue ſentiat, vel etiam illa ſentiendi fit catax. 

And again. In ipſo primo homine totius immortalitatis rationem uni gratiæ Dei tribuoz nec in ipſa 
Creatione quiequam immortalis Vitæ in homine agnoſco, Socin. Ep. 5. T Joh, Volkelium. See more 
of the like nature cited by the Learned Dr. Aſbwell in his Diſſer tation de Socino & Socinianiſmo. 


Pag. 187, 88, 89, &c. 
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true promiſed Meſſias, (the grand and chief thing aſſerted by him in his 
Goſpel) and laſtly, Chriſt's being the true Meſſias depends upon his be- 
ing the Son of David, and King of the Jews, So that unleſs this be evin- 
ced, the whole Foundation of Chriſtianity muſt totter and fall, as be- 
ing a Cheat, and an Impoſtor upon the World. And therefore let us 
undertake to clear this great, important Truth, and to demonſtrate that 
ny of Nazareth, was the true Seed of David and Rzightful King of the 
ews, . | 
His Pedigree is drawn down by two of the Evangeliſts, by St. Matth. in 
his 1/# Chapter and by St. Luke in his 3d. from whence our Adverſaries op- 
poſe us with theſe two great Difficulties, 4 | 
E:rſt, That theſe two Evangeliſts diſagree in deducing of his Pedigree, 
Secondly, That ſuppoſing they were proved to agree, both of their Pedi- 
grees terminate in Joe, and therefore belong not to Jeſus, who was not 
indeed the Son of Joſeph, but of Mary. | Pp . 
In anſwer to which we are to obſerve, that concerning this whole 
Matter there are two Opinions. | 
Firſt, That both in St. Matth. and St. Luke only the Pedigree of Jo- 
ſeph is recounted, in the firſt his Natural, in the other his Legal : For it 
being a known Cuſtom among the 7eme, that, a Man dying without 
ifue, his Brother ſhould marry his Widow, and razfe vp Seed to him, Elz 
hereupon dying without any Child, Jacob took his Wife and of her be- 
gat Joſeph, who by this means was Naturally the Son of Jacob as St. 
Math. deduces it; and Legally or reputedly the Son of Eli, as St. Luke. 
And then to make Jacob and Eli Brothers, who are there ſet down in 
different Lines, it is ſaid that Matthan of the Line of Solomon, and Mel- 
ch; of the Line of Nathan, ſucceſſively Married the ſame Woman (E ha 
by Name) of whom Mztthan begat Vacob, and Melchi begat Eli: Where- 
upon Jacob and Eli being Brothers, by the Mother, though of different 
Fathers, El; dying without iſſue Jacob was obliged by Law to Marry 
his Relict, and ſo to raiſe up ſeed to his Brother Eli. ER 
Now all this is grounded upon an Ancient Story of one Julius Afri- 
canus recorded by Euſebius, in his firſt Book and ſeventh Chapter, 
And of late Fauſtus Socinus, (Who having denied Chriſt's Divine Na- 
ture was reſolved to cut Him ſhort both Root and Branch, and to deny 
His Humane too; at leaſt as to the moſt conſiderable circumſtance of it, 
which concerned the credit of His being the true Me/tas) he, I ſay, 
catches at this forlorn Story, and aſcribes much to it in .that Book of 
his called his Le#7ones Sacre; and though generally a profeſt deſpiſer of 
Antiquity, yet when he thinks it may make any thing for his Purpoſe, 
he can catch at every fabulous Scrap of it, and thereupon vouches this as 
Authentick, even for its Antiquity. From which Opinion it follows, 
that Chriſt was only the reputed Son of David, that is to ſay, becauſe. 
his Mother was Married to one who was really of David's Line. And 
this the whole Se& of Socinus affirms to be ſufficient to denominate and 
make Chriſt the Son of David, and accordingly allow him fo to be upon 
no other or nearer Account. BE 6 | | 
But of the Authors and Aſſerters of this Opinion we may well demand 
that admitting Chriſt might upon this account be called the Son of David 
in the large and looſ2 way of that Denomination, yet how could he for 
this only Reaſon be call'd the Seed of David? Nay, and, what. is yet 
more full and expreſs, be ſaid to be made of the Seed of David, as it is in 
Rom. 1. 3. And further, to be the Fruit of h1s Loins. As it is in 4, 2. 
30. I ſay, with what propriety or accord with the common ule of ſrea- 
king, could one Man be ſaid to be another Man's Seed and the Fruit of 
his Lojns, when he had no other Relation to him in the World, than 
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that his Mother only Married with a Perſon who ſtood ſo related to that 
Other, I believe the Jews would deſire no greater a Conceſſion from us 
than this, whereby to conclude and argue Jeſus of Nazareth not to have 
been the true Meſſiah. Let us therefore leave this Opinion to it ſelf, ag 
deſtructive to the main Foundation of our Religion, and fit to be owned 
by none but the Mortal Enemies of Chriſt and Chriſtianity, the Jews and 
the Sociniansy and ſo pals to the 

Second Opinion, which is, that both Joſeph and Mary came from Da. 
vid by true and real Deſcent, and that, as Zoſeph's Genealogy and Pedi- 
gree is ſet down in that Line, which St. Matth. gives an account of, ſo 
the Virgin Mary's lineage is recited in that which is recorded by St, Lute. 
which Opinion as it has been generally received by Divines of the great- 
eſt Note, and beſt anſwers thofe Difficulties and Objections which the 
other is beſet with; ſo I thall endeavour fully to clear and ſet it down in 


theſe following Propoſitions. 


1. 

Firſt. The firſt Propofft ion is this, That the Deſigns of the two Evan- 
geliſts in their reſpective Deductions of our Saviour's Pedigree, are very 
different. For St. Matthew intends only to fet down His Political or 
Royal Pedigree, by which he had right to the Crown of the Jews, but St, 
Luke ſhews his , Deſcent through the ſeveral Succeſſions of thoſe 
from whom He took Fleſh and Blood. And that this is fo, beſides that na- 
tural Reaſon taken from the Impoſſibility of one, and the ſame Perſon's 
having two ſeveral Fathers, as St. Matth. and St. Luke ſeem at firſt fight 
to import: We have theſe farther Arguments for the ſaid Aſſertion; as 
Firſt, that St. Matth. begins his reckoning only from Abraham; to whom 
the firſt Promiſe of the Kingdom was made, Gen. 17. 6, But St. Luke 
runs his Lineup to Adam the firſt Head and Fountain of Humane Na- 
ture; which fairly ſhews that one deduced only His Title to the 
Grown, the other to the Natural Deſcent of His Humanity. And then in 
the Second Place, that St. Matthew uſed the Word | begat ] only in a 
Political Senſe is further clear from this, That he applies it to him who 
had no Child, even to Jeconiah, of whom it is expreſly ſaid in Jere- 
miah 22, 23. that God wrote him Childleſs. Whereupon being depo- 
ſed by the King of Babylon, Zedekiab his Uncle was made King, and fa- 
terwards upon the Removal of him alſo for his Rebellion, (there remain- 
ing no more of the Line of Solomon) Salathiel being next of Kin was de- 
clared King of the Fews. Which Salathiel, upon that account, is ſaid to 
be begot by Feconiah, in St. Matthew, not becauſe he was naturally his 
Son, but 2 and Politically fo, as ſucceeding his in the Inheritance 
of the Crown. For though in 1 Ghron. 3. 17. there is mention of Air, 
and of Salathiel, as it were of two Sons of Jeconzah; yet in truth Air 
there is not the proper Name of a Perſon, nor of any Son of Feconzah, but 
is only an Appell ative of Jeconi ah Himſelf, ſignifying one under Captivi- 
ty, or in Bonds, as Jeconiah then was in Babylon, when Salathiel was 
declared King. And that Salathzel is not there ſet down as his Son in 
a Natural Senſe, is evident from the 16 Verſe of the fame Chap, where 
Zedekiah is likewiſe ſaid to be his Son; though naturally he was his 
Uncle; yet becauſe Zedekiab firft ſucceeded him in the Kingdom, and Sa- 
lathiel next, Jeconi ah (till ſurviving, therefore both of them in that Po- 
litical Senſe, I fpoke of, are ſaid to be his Sons, whom, in the NMatu- 
ral Senſe, the Prophet Jeremy (as has been ſhewn) declares to have been 
Childleſs. | 
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* Air ſtands rect ifyed by Junius and Tremellius, who place the Comme after Aſſir; and not be- 
tween Jeconiah, and that. 
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* The ſecond Propoſition is this. That as David had ſeveral Sons by 
former Wives, ſo by Bathjheba allo he had three, beſides Solomon. of 
which the Eldeſt next to him was Nan: And that Chriſt deſcend- 
ed naturally from David, not by Solomon, but by Nathan. And accord- 
ingly that St. Luke deduces only Nathan's Line; upon which account 
it is, that the Jem at this day, in oppoſition to the Chriſtians make it 
one main Article of their Creed, that the Me/ias was to deſcend na- 
turally from Solomon; and accordingly pronounce a Curſe upon all thoſe 
who aſſert the contrary : Though to this very hour they have not been a- 
ble to aſſign who was the Son of Feconzah, whom God wrote Ghildleſs 5 
nor to ſhew any ſolid Reaſon, why, if Jecouiah had any natural Idue 
of his own, the Crown and Scepire of /udah, came to be devolved up- 
on the Line of Nathan, as it actually was in Salathiel and his Succellors; 
Add to this (which is a thing well worth obſerving) that although it is fre- 
quently ſaid in Scripture, that the Meſſiah ſhould deſcend from David, yet 
it is never {aid that he ſhould deſcend from Solomon. For though in 1 Chron. 
22.10. it is ſaid of Solomon, that God would ejiabliſhthe Throne of bis Kingdom 
over Iſrael for ever, yet it is not ſaid that he would eſtabliſh it in his Seed 
or Line; and beſides, the Kingdom, here ſpoken of and intended, was 
the Spiritual Kingdom over the Church of God, typified in that Temporal 
one of Solomon: Which Spiritual Kingdom was eſtabliſh'd only in the 
Perſon of the Meſſias, whom we believe to have been Feſus of Nazareth, 
the Great King and Head of the Church, God bleſſed for ever. 


"'S 

The Third Propoſition is this, That the Crown of Judah being now 
come into the Line of Nathan in Salathiel, (whoſe immediate Son was Pe- 
dai ah (though not mentioned in the Succeſſion, becauſe he died before 
his Father's Aſſumption to the Crown) and next to Salathiel, the Great 
and Renowned Zorobabel,) foraſmuch as St. Matthew and Luke agree from 
Feconiah to Zorobabel; (after whom they divide, each aſcribing to him a 
different Succeſſor, 215. one of them Abiud, and the other Rheſa) we are 
rationally to ſuppoſe, that theſe two were the Sons of Zorobabel : and 
that from Abiud the elder Brother, (who only had Right to the Crown 
and Kingdom) Iineall) deſcended Jaſeph, according to the Calculation of 
St, Matthews and that from Rheſa the younger Brother, deſcended Mary 
of whom Feſus was Born, according to St. Luke's Deſcription © For tho? 
in the above mentioned 3. Chap. of 1 Chron, (where there is an Account 
given of Zorobabel's Sons) there occur not the Names of 4b;ud and Rheſa, 
yet it being common with the 7ews for one Man ſometimes to have Two 
Names, there is Ground enough for us, without any Preſumption, to be- 
lieve and conclude that it ſo happened here, 


The Fourth Propoſition is this, That it was the Cuſtom of the Jews not $4; 
to reckon the Woman by Name in her Pedigree, but to reckon the Hus- " 
band in right of his Wife. For which Reaſon oſeph is twice reckoned, 6! 
viz. Firſt in his own Right by St. Matthew; And, Secondly in his Wife 
Mary's Right by St. Luke. For Mary was properly the Daughter of E..; 138 

and Foſeph who is there reckoned after him, 1s ſo reckoned not as his Na- 1 
tural Son, but as his Son-in-Law, inſtead of his Wife Mar, according { 
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Note that thoſe four Sons of David by Bathſheha mentioned in 1 Chron. 3. 5. are not there (+: 1604 
down according to the order of their Birth. For Solomon, though la named, was certainly Born fir N 
ind Nathan Cat he is generally reckoned) immediately next. | 1. 
| 
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to that Cuſtom of the Jews. Whereupon it is noted by Chemnitius, that 
St. Luke doth not ſay that Joſeph was the Son of Eli, or Eli begat Foſeph, 
as St. Matthew preciſely doth, that Jacob begat Foſeph, but 2 Ha, who 
was of Eli, that is, was related to him, and belonged to his Family, 272. 
as his $on-1u-Law, Nor ought any to object againſt Mary's being the 
Daughter of Eli that ancient and received Tradition, which reports her 
the Daughter of Joachim and Anna; for, as the Learned Biſhop Moun- 
tague obſerves, Eli and Foachim, however they are two Words, (and ve- 
ry different) are yet but one Name, and ſignify but one Perſon 5 li be- 
ing but , a diminutive of El;akim, and Eliakim the ſame with 
Fehojachim or Joachim, as appears from 2 Kings 23. 34. and 2 Chron. 36, 
4, quoting withal two hoted Jewiſh Rabbies, 218. Macana Ben Nehe- 
mie, and Rabbi Hacadoſh, in Corifitmation of the ſame, and with parti- 
cular Application of it to the Father of the Bleſſed Virgin, there pointed 
out by them as the Mother of the Meſſias. 

The Fifth and laſt Propoſition is this, That although Feſus of Nza- 
reth naturally deſcended only from Mary, yet he derives not his Title to 
the Crown and Kingdom of the Jews originally by the Line of Mary, 
(foraſmuch as the ſprang from the Line of Rheſs the younger Son of Z- 
robabel) but received that from Joſeph, who was of the elder Line by 
Abiud; which Line of Abiud failing in Foſeph, as having no Iſſue, the 
right of Inheritance devolved upon one of the younger 92. upon Mary, 
and conſequently upon Fejus her Son and Legal Heir. From whence 
there riſes this unanſwerable Argument, both againſt the Opinion of 
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| 
| thoſe who affirm Joſeph to have had other Children by a former Wife; ; 
as alſo againſt that old Hereſy of Helvidins, who againſt the general 
1 and conſtant ſenſe of the Church, denied the perpetual Virginity of 4 
I Mary, afirming that Joſeph had other Children by her after the Birth of c 
| Jeſus. Spanhemius in his Dubia Evangelica, concludes againſt the O- 1 
| pinion of Helvidius (which 1 much marvel at) meerly upon the account 1 
| of Decency and Congruity, as judging it more ſuitable and agreeable K 

to that honourable eſteem we ought to have of our Bleſſed Saviour's 
Mother, to hold that after his Birth ſhe remained a perpetual Virgin, 0 
But I add, that to aſſert ſo, ſeems not only decent, but of as abſolute Ne- v 
ceſſity, as that, Feſus Chriſt the Meſſi as was to be of right King of the Jews. at 
| For had Joſeph had any Children either by Mary, or any other Wife, FE 
| they as coming from the elder Line of Abiud by Joſeph their Father, en 
3 muſt have claimed the Inheritance of the Kingdom in his right, and be 
not Feſus the Son of Mary, who deicended from a younger Line, and in 
q ſo could not legally inherit, but upon default of Iſſue from Foſeph the h: 
| only remaining Heir of the Elder. For this was the Law of Moſes, gi 
which in this caſe would have barr'd Feſus from a Title to the King- all 
| dom of the Jews. But we know Jeſus came to fulfil the Law in every th 
| Part and Tittle of it; and therefore would never have own'd himſelf ca; 
1 King of the Zews, contrary to the expreſs Injunctions and Tenour of it. to 
For though it muſt be confeiled that the Goſpel makes mention of the ha 
Brothers and Siſters of PFeſus, yet it is known to be moſt uſual in the for 
Jewiſh Language to call any collateral Kindred, as Couſins and Couſi u- an 
germans by that Name, And Antiquity reports the Virgin Mary to Fa; 
have had two Siſters, the Children of which might very well be called an; 
the Brethren of Feſus. So that from hence there can be no Neceſſity lig 
of granting that Jeſus had any Brother or Siſter either by his Mother m 

ary, or his reputed and legal Father Foſeph. 
: | | Ch 
— ve — — — ene — —— fir 
* Af and Monuments of the Church, P. 522. a | 
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And thus I have endeavoured to make out our Bleſſed Saviour's de- 
ſcent from the Line of David. But as for that Opinion which aſſertg 
him to have been of the Tribe of Levi, becauſe his Mother Mary was 
Couſin to Elizabeth who was of that Tribe, it is very weak and ground 
leſs. For no Man aſſerts Feſus to have been ſo of the Houſe of David as 4M 
to exclude all Relation to other Tribes and Families, with which bi MI 
mutual Marriages he might well contract a Kindred; it being prohibf- 41 
ted to none but Heireſſes to marry out of their own Family. And as 0 
for another Opinion, which (in order to the making of Chriſt a Prieſt) | 
affirms Nathan the Son of David, from whom Chriſt deſcended, to have 
been a Prieſt, as Slomon was a Kine, and ſo to have founded a Sacerdot a! 
Line as Solomon did a Royal, this being a Conceit both ſo Groundleſs 
in it ſelf, and withal ſo expreſly contradicted by the Scripture, which 
in Heb. 7. 13. fo poſitively affirms, that no Man of the Tribe of Judah 
ever gave Attendance at the Altar, I ſay, upon this Account it deſeryes 
no further Thought, and much leſs Confutation. A | 

Now to ſum up all that has been delivered, it briefly amounts to thus | 
much, that the Royal Line of David by Solomon being extin& in Jeconi- 
ah, the Crown and Kingdom paſſed into the immediately younger 
Line of Nathan (another Son of David) in Salathiel and Zorobabel ; 
which Zorobabel having two Sons Abiud and Rheſa, the Royal Dignity 
deſcended of right upon the Line of Abiud, of which Joſeph was the 
laſt, who marrying the Virgin Mary, which ſprung trom the Line of 
Rheſa the younger Son of Zorobabel, and withal having no Iſſue himſelf, 
his Right paſſes into the Line of Mary, being the next of Kin, and by 
that means upon Feſus her Son, Whereupon he was both naturally the 
Son of David, and alſo legall) the King of the Jews ; which latter is ac- 
counted to us by St. Matthew, as the former is by St. Luke; who de- 
livers down the Pedigree of Mary the Mother of 7eſus, and Daughter of 
Eli: tho'. Joſeph her Husband only ſtands there named according to the 
known Way of the Jews computing their Genealogie,. 

And this to me ſeems a moſt clear, full, and manifeſt Deduction of 
our Saviour's Pedigree from David, which yet I thall further confirm 
with this one Conſideration ; that whatſoever Cavils the modern Fews, 
and others make now a days againſt the Genealogzes recorded by the 
Evangeliſts; yet the Jews their Contemporaties, who were moſt nice and 
exactly skilful in Things of this nature, and withal moſt maliciouſly 
bent againſt Chriſt, and Chriſtianity, never offered to quarrel againſt, or 
invalidate: the Accounts they have given us of this Particular; which 
had they been faulty, the Fews would moſt certainly have done; this 
giving them ſo vaſt an Advantage againſt us. And this Conſideration 
alone, were we now not able particularly to clear theſe Matters, is of 
that Weight and Subſtance, that, ſo far as Terms of moral Certainty 
can demonſtrate a thing, it ought with every ſober and judicious Perſon 
to have even the Force of a Demonſtration, But the Diſcuſſion which 
has already paiſed upon this Subject will afford us Ground firm enough 
for the moſt rational and impartial Belief to ſtand upon. However, if 
any one knows ſome other way of clearing this great Article of our 
Faith, which may better accord all Difficulties, and lie open to fewer 
and leſſer Exceptions, he will do a worthy Service to the Chriſtian Re- 
ligion to produce it, and none ſhall be more thankful to him for it than 
my ſelf. | | 

* thus finiſh'd the ſecond Part of my Text which ſpeaks, 
Chriſt the Off-ſpring of David, according to his Human Nature; as the 
firſt declared him the Root of David in reſpect of his Divine, I ſhall de- 
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Third and laſt Part of the Text, which repreſents him to us under 
the glorious Denomination of the bright and Morning Star. 

Three Things there are conſiderable in a Star, 

Fir/t, The Nature of its Subſtance, 

Secondly, The Manner of its Appearance. 

Thirdly, The Quality ot its Operation. g | 

In every one of which reſpects Chriſt bears a lively Reſemblance 
to it. 

Firſt, And firſt for the Nature of its Subſtance, It is commonly de- 
fined in Philoſophy the pureſt, and moſt retined Part of its Orb; by 
which it is diſtinguiſhed from all thoſe Meteors and ſhining Nothings 
that aſcend no further than the Air, how high ſoever the Miſtake and 
Ignorance of vulgar Eyes may place them 5. As allo from the other Parts 
of the Celeſtial Sphere or Orb in which it is. In like manner, was 
not Chriſt the pureſt and the nobleſt Part of the World, which was the 
Sphere and Orb wherein, during his Humiliation, he was pleaſed to 
move? He was the very Flower, the Extract and Quinteſſence of Man- 
kind, uniting all the Perfections of it in his Perſon, without any Alloy 
or Mixture of Imperfection. Upon which Account David by the Spi- 
rit of Prophecy calls him fairer than the Sons of Men, as being anointed 
with the Oil of Gladneſs above his Fellows : That is, the Graces of the 
Spirit deſcended not upon him in thoſe minute Portions, and tinted 
Meaſures that they do upon other Mortals, Their Drop was nothing to 
his Ocean, 

And to ſhew yet further of how pure a Make he was, we know him 
to have been wholly untouch'd with any thing of that original Stain, 
which has univerſally ſunk into the Nature ofall Men beſides, He was 4 
ſecond Adam without any of the Guilt contracted by the firſt; he was born 
a Man without any Human Imperfections; a Roſe without Thorns, He 
was nothing but Purity it ſelf; Virtue cloathed in a Body, and Innocence 
incarnate, So blameleſs and free from all Shadow of Guilt, that the ver 
Jem, his bitter Enemies gave him this Teſtimony, that he had done all 
| things well; Mark 7. 37. And even Pilate his unjuſt Judge, tho he took 
| from him his Life, yet left him his Innocence, declaring openly, that be 
| found in him no Fault at all, John 18. 38. | 

There are Spots (they ſay) not in the Moon only, but alſo in the Face 
of the Sun it ſelf: But %ig Star was of a greater, and more unblemiſ'd 
Luſtre; for not the leaſt Spot was ever diſcover'd in it: tho' Malice and 
Envy it ſelf were the Perſpectives thro' which moſt of the World beheld 
it. And as it is the Privilege of the Celeſtial Luminaries to receive no 
| Tincture, Sullage or Defilement from the moſt noiſom Sinks and Dung— 
| hills here below, but to maintain a pure, untainted, Virgin Light in ſpight 
| of all their Exhalations: So our Saviour ſhined in the World with ſuch 
| an invincible Light of Holinefs, as ſuffered nothing of the corrupt Man- 
| ners and depraved Converſe of Men to rub the leaſt Filth or Pollution 
upon him. He was not capable of receiving any Impreſſion from all the 
Sin and Villainy which hke a Contagion faftened upon every Soul round 
about him. In a Word, he was pure, righteous, and undetiled, not on- 
ly above the World, but what is more, in the midſt of it. 

Secondly, The next thing conſiderable in a Star is the Manner of its 
Appearance. It appears but ſmall, and of a little Compaſs: So that al- 
tho our Reaſon aſſures us that it is bigger than the whole Earth, yet our 
Sight would ſeem to perſuade us that it is not much bigger than a Diamond 
ſparkling upon the Circle of a little Ring. And now how appoſitely . 
does this Conſideration alſo ſute the Condition of our Saviour! who 
both in his riſing and ſhining upon the World ſeemed in the Eyes of all 


Men 
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Men but a ſmall and a contemptible thing; a poor, helpleſs Man; firſt, 
living upon a Trade, and then upon ſomething that was much meaner, 
namely upon Alms. Whereupon, what ſlight Thoughts had they of 
his Perſon! as if he had been no more than an ordinary Soul, join'd to an 
ordinary Body; and ſo ſent into the World to. take his Courle in the com- 
mon Lot of Mortality; They little dream'd of a Deity! and of ſomething 
greater than the World lodged in that little Tabernacle of his Fleſh. So 
that notwithſtanding his being the Great and Almighty God, the Lord of 
Hoſts, and King of Kings, yet the generality of Men took him but for a 
mean Perſon, and ſuch another living Piece of Clay as themſelves. And 1 
what could be the Cauſe of his being thought ſo, but the ſame that | 
makes Stars to be thought little Things, even their Height and vaſt Di- jp 
ſtance from poor, earthly Spectators? So the Glories of Chriſt's Perſon 1 
were by the very Tranſcendency of their Height placed above the Reach | 
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and Ken of a mortal Apprehenſion. And God muſt yet elevate our Rea- 
ſon by Revelation, or the Son of God himſelf will ſtill ſeem but a ſmall 
thing in our Eyes, For Carnal Reaſon meaſures the greateſt Things by 
all the Diſadvantages of their outward Appearance, juſt as little Chil- 
dren judge of the Proportion of the Sun and Moon, reckoning that to 
be the Smallneſs of the Object which is only the Diſtance of the Behol- 
der, or the Weakneſs of the Organ. | 

Thirdly, The third and laſt thing to be conſidered in a Star is, the 
Quality of its Operation; which is twofold. Firſt, open and viſible- 
by its Light, Secondly; Secret .and inviſible by its Influence. And, 

Firſt, This Morning Star operates by its Brightneſs and Luſtre; in 
reſpe& of which it is the firſt Fruits of Light, and, as it were, Day in 
its Minority: clearing the heavenly Stage, and chaſing away all other 
Stars, till it reigns in the Firmament alone. And now to make good 
the Compariſon between Chriſt and this, we ſhall ſhew how he by his 
Appearance chaſed away many Things much admited and gazed at by 
the World, and particularly theſe three. „„ 

Firſt; Much of the Heatheniſh Worſhip and Superſtition, which not 
only like a Cloud, but like black and a dark a Night, had for a long 
Time covered the Face of the whole Earth, and made ſuch Triumphs over 
the Reaſon of Mankind, that in nothing more appeared the Ruins and 
Decays of our Nature. And it was unqueſtionably the greateſt and ſe- 
vereſt Inſtance of the Divine Wrath. upon Man for his original Apo- 
ſtacy from God, thus to leave him confounded and uncertain in the 
Management of the greateſt Affair and Concernment of his Soul, his 
Religion. So that, as it was then ordered, it was nothing elſe but a ſtrange 
confuſed Compound of Abſurdity and Impliety. For as to the Object 
of their Worſhip, the Apoſtle tells us, that they worſ-:zpped Devils, 1 
Cor. 10. 20. and elſewhere they worthipped Men !:ke-themſelves, Nay, 
Birds and Beaſts, and creeping things; and, as Hiſtorians tell us, Roots 
and Herbs, Leeks and Onions; yea, and their own baſe Deſires and At— 
ſections; Deifying and building Temples to Luft, Anger, Revenge, and 
the like, In ſumm, they worthipped all Things but God, who only of 
all Things was to have been wofihipped. _ 5 

Now upon the coming of Chriſt, very much, tho not all, of this ido- 
latrous Trumpery and Superſtition was driven out of the World. $0 
that many of the Oracles (thoſe. great Inſtruments of Deluſion) ceaſed 
about the Time of our Saviour's Nativity, The Divine Power then 
diſpoſſeſſing the Devil of his greater Temples, as well as of his leſſer, 
the Bodies of Men: and ſo caſting down the Throne of Fallacy and 
Superſtition, by which he had ſo long enflayed the Vaal World; and 
led it Captive at his Pleaſure. _ | 
| . Secondly, 
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Se:ondly, As the Heatheniſh falſe Worthip, fo alſo the Jewiſh imper- 
fe Worihip began to be done away by the coming of Chriſt. The 
1 Jews indeed drew ther Religion from a purer Fountain than the Gen- 
tiles, God himſelf being the Author of it, and fo both ennobling ang 
warranting it with the Stamp of Divine Authority, Yet God was 
pleaſed to limit his Operations in this Particular to the Narrowneſs and 
{mall Capacities of the Subject which he had to deal with; and there. 
fore the Fews being naturally of a groſs and ſenſual Apprehenſion of 
Things, had the Oeconomy of their Religion, in many Parts of it, brought 
down to their Temper; and were trained to Spirituals by the Miniſtry 
of Carnal Ordinances, Which yet Cod was pleaſed to advance in their 
Signification; by making them Types and Shadows of that glorious 
Archetype that was to come into the World, his own Son; both in Per- 
ſon and Office by admirable Myſtery and Contrivance fitted to be the 
great Redeemer of Mankind. He therefore being the Perſon to whom 
all the Prophets bore witneſs, to whom all Ceremonies pointed, and 
whom all the various Types prefigured, it was but reaſon that when 
he actually appeared in the World, all that previous Pomp and Apparatus 
ſhould go off the Stage, and, like Shadows, vaniſh before the Subſtance, 
And accordingly we look upon the whole Moſaical Inſtitution as having 
received its Period by Chriſt, as defunct and ceaſed, and the Church now 
grown up to that Virility and Stature, as to be above the Diſcipline of 
beggarly Rudiments, and like an adult Heir paſſing from the Pedagogy 
of Tutors, to aſſume its full Liberty and Inheritance, For thoſe whom 
Chriſt makes free are free indeed. | 
Thirdly, and laſtly, All pretended falſe Meſſiahs vaniſh'd upon the 
Appearance of Chriſt the true one. A Crown will not want Pretenders 
to claim it, nor U ſurpers, if their Power ſerves them, to poſſeſs it. And 
hereupon the Meſſiaſhip was pretended to by ſeveral Impoſtors : But 
Fallacy and Falihood being naturally weak, they ſtill ſunk and came to 
| nothing. It muſt be confeſſed indeed, that there roſe up ſuch Counter- 
| feits after Chriſt as well as before him; yet ſtill, I think, their Defeat 
| | ought to be aſcribed to his coming: Becauſe as a Light ſcatters the Dark- 
F neſs on all ſides of it: So there was ſuch a Demonftration and Evidence 
given of Jeſus's being the true Meſſias by his coming in the Fleſh, that 
it caſt its diſcovering Influence both backwards and forwards, and equal- 
ly baffled and confuted the Pretences of thoſe who went before, and of 
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i thoſe who roſe up after him. So potent and victorious is Truth, eſpeci- 
ö ally when it comes upon ſuch an Errand from Heaven as to ſave the 
World. 


Amoneſt thoſe feveral falſe Meſſias's, it is remarkable that one called 
himſelf Barchocab, or the Son of a Star: But by his Fall he quickly ſhew- 
ed himſelf of a Nature far differing from this glorious Morning Star men- 
tioned in the Text, which even then was fixed in Heaven while it ſhone 
upon the Earth. It was not the tranſitory Light of a Comet, which ſhines 
and glares for a while, and then preſently vaniſhes into nothing, but a 
Light durable and immortal, and ſuch an one as ſhall out-live the Sun, 
and ſhine and burn when Heaven and Earth and the whole World ſhall be 
reduced to Cinders. _ | | | 

Having thus ſhewn how Chriſt reſembled a Star in reſpect of his ex- 
ternal viſible Shinings to the World, by which he drove away much of 
the Heathenith Idolatry, all the 7ewiſo Ceremonies, together with the 
Pretences of all counterfeit Meſſias's, as the Light diſpels and chaces 
away the Darkneſs. Come we now in the 

Second Place to ſee how he reſembles a Star alſo in reſpeſt of its in- 


ternal ſecret Operation and Iyf{uence upon all ſublunary inferior Beings 
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And indeed this is the nobleſt and the greateſt part of the Reſemblance: 
St ars are thought to operate powerfully even then when they do not ap- 
ar, and are felt by their Efe&#s when they are not ſeen by their Light. 
In like Manner Chriſt often ſtrikes the Soul, and darts a ſecret Beam in- 
to the Heart, without alarming either the Eye or Ear of the Perſon 
wrought upon. And this is called both properly and elegantly by S. 
Peter, 2 Ep. 1. 19. the Day-ſtar's ariſing in our Hearts, that is, by the 
ſecret filent Workings of his Spirit he illuminates the Judgment, bends 
tlle-Will and the Affections, and at laſt changes the whole Man: and 
this is that powerful but till Voice by which he ſpeaks eternal Peace to 
the Souls of his Elect in the admirable but myſterious Work of their Con- 
verſion. So that our great Concern and Enquiry ſhould be, whether 
thoſe heavenly Beams have reached us inwardly, and pierced into our 
Minds, as well as ſhone in our Faces, and whether the Influence of this 
Star upon us has been ſuch as to govern and draw us after it, as it did the 
Wiſe Men, and thereby both make and prove us wiſe unto Salvation, For 
Light is operative as well as beautiful, and by working upon the Spirits 
adects the Heart as well as pleaſes the He. Above all things therefore 
let us be ſtri& and impartial in this Search, where the thing ſearched for 
is of ſuch Conſequence. For ſince there are falſe Lights, Light it ſelf 
ſhould be tried: And if we would know infallibly whether it be the Ligh 
from above, by which we are led and live, and whether this Morning Star 
has had its full Eficacy upon, or rather within us; Let us ſee whether or 
no it has ſcattered the Clouds and Darkneſs of our Spiritual Ignorance, 
and the noiſom Fogs of our Luſts and vile Affections? Do we live as the 
Sons of Light? Do we walk as in the Day; without ſtumbling into the 
Mire of our old Sins? Theſe are the only ſure Evidences that Chriſt is not 
only a Star in himſelf, but ſuch an one alſo to us. For when the Day 
ſpring from on high viſits us truly and effectually, it firſt takes us out of 
theſe Shadows of Death, and then guides our Feet into the ways of Peace. 


To which God of his Mercy vouchſafe to bring us all ; To whom be yeit- 
dred and aſcribed, as is moſt due, all Honour, &c. 
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1 


He came to bis own, and bis own received him not. 


Cannot think it directly requiſite to the Proſe- 
cution of theſe Words (nor will the Time al- 
lotted for it permit) to aſſert and vindicate the 
foregoing Verſes from the perverſe Interpretati- 
ons of that faiſe Pretender to Reaſon,and real Sub- 
verter of all Religion, Socinus, who in the Expo- 
ſition of this Chapter, together with ſome part of 
the 8th (both of them taken from the poſthu- 
mous Papers of his Uncle Lel;us) laid the Foun- 


dation of that great Babel of Blaſphemies, with which he afterwards ſo 
amuled and peſtered the Chriſtian World, and under colour of reforming 


and refining (forſooth) the beſt of Religions, has employed the n 
is 
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his Skill and Art to bring Men indeed to believe none. And therefore ng 
Small Cauſe of Grief muſt it needs be to all pious Minds that ſuch horrid O- 
pinions ſhould find ſo ready a Reception and ſo fatal a Welcome in ſo many 
parts of the World as they have donezconſidering both what they tend to, and 
whom they come from. For they tend only to give us ſuch a Chriſt and Sa- 
viour, as neither the Prophets nor Evangeliſts know nor ſpeak any thing 
of, And as for their Original, if we would trace them up to that, thro? 
ſome of the chief Branches of their infamous Pedigree, we muſt carry 
them a little backward from hence; firſt to the forementioned Fauſtus 
Socinus and his Uncle Lelius, and from them to Gentilis, and then to 
Servetus, and ſo thro' a long Interval to Mahomet and his Sect, and 
from them to Photinus, and from him to Arius, and from Arins to Paulus 
$amoſatenus, and from him to Ebion and Cerinthus, and from them to 
Simon Magus, and ſo in a direct Line to the Devil himſelf : under 
whoſe Conduct in the ſeveral Ages of the Church, theſe Wretches 
ſucceſſively have been ſome of the moſt notorious Oppoſers of the Di- 
vinity of our Saviour, and would undoubtedly have overthrown the 
Belief of it in the World, could they by all their Arts of wreſting, cor- 
rupting, and falſe interpreting the holy Text, have brought the Scrip- 
tures to ſpeak for them; which they could never yet do. And amongſt 
all the Scriptures no one has ſtood ſo directly and immovably in their 
Way as this firſt Chapter of St. John's Goſpel; a Chapter carrying in it 
ſo bright and full an Aſſertion of the Eternal Godhead of the Son, that 
a Man muſt put common Senſe and Reaſon extreamly upon the Rack 
before he can give any tolerable Expoſition of it to the contrary, So that 
an eminent Dutch Gritick (who coud find in his Heart (as much as 
in him lay) to interpret away that noble and pregnant Place of Scrip- 
ture, John 8. 58. Before Abraham was am, from being any Proof at 
all of Chriſt's Eternal Pre-exiſtence to his Incarnation, and ſo to give 
up one bf the main Forts of the Chriſtian Religion to the Socinzans) has 
yet been forced by the over-powering Evidence of this Chapter (not- 
withſtanding all his Shifts, too manifeſtly ſhewing what he would be 
at) to expreſs himſelf upon this Subject more agreeably to the Senſe 
'of the Catholick Church, than in many other Places he had done, 
And well indeed might he, even for Shame it ſelf, do ſo much, when it 
is certain that he might have done a great deal more. For ſuch a com- 
manding Majeſty is there in every Period almoſt of this Chapter, that it 
has forced even Heathens and Atheiſts. (Perſons who valued themſelves 
not a little upon their Philoſophy) to fubmir to the controlling Truth of 
the Propoſitions here delivered, and inſtead of contradicting or diſputing, 
to fall down and Worſhip. For the Things here uttered were Myſteries 
kept hid from Ages, and ſuch as God had for Four Thouſand Years toge- 
ther, by all the wiſe Arts and Methods of his Providence, been preparing 
the World for, before it could be fit or ripe to receive them : And there- 
fore a moſt worthy Subject they muſt needs have been for this beloved 
Apoſtle to impart to Mankind, who having ſo long lain in the Boſom of 
Truth it ſelf, received all Things from that Great Original by more in- 
timate and immediate Communications than any of the reſt of the Apo- 
ſtles were honoured with. In a Word, he was of the Cabinet; and there- 


fore no Wonder if he ſpake Oracles. 
In the Text we have theſe two Parts. : 
 Firji, Chriſt's coming into the World, in thoſe Words, he came to 


his own. : 


- Secondly, Chriſt's Entertainment being come, in thoſe other Words, 


his own received him not. ; 
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In the former of which there being an Account given us of one of the 
greateſt and molt ſtupendious Actions that the World was ever yet Wit. 
neſs of, there cannot, I ſuppoſe, be a truer Meaſure taken of the Nature 
of it, than by a diſtin Conſideration of the ſeveral Circumſtances be- 
longing to it, which are theſe; 

Firſt, The Perſon who came. 

Secondly, The Condition from which he came, 

Thirdly, The Perſons to whom he came. And, 

Fourthly, and laſtly, The Time of his coming. 

Of all which in their Order. And, 

1. Firſt for the Perſon who came, It was the Second Perſon in the 
glorious Trinity, the ever bleſſed and eternal Son of God, concerning 
whom it is a Miracle and a Kind of Paradox to our Reaſon (conſidering 
the Condition of his Perſon) how he could be ſaid to come at all: for 
liace all coming is Motion or Progreſſion from a Place in which we were, 
to a Place in which we were not before; and ſince Infinity implies an 
actual Comprehenſion of, and a Preſence to all Places, it is hard to con- 
ceive how he who was God could be ſaid to come any whither, whoſe 
Infiaity had made all Progre//'on to, or Acquiſition of a new Place impoſ- 
ſible. But Chriſt, who delighted to mingle every Mercy with Miracle 
and Wonder, took a finite Nature into the Society and Union of his Per- 
ſon z whereupon what was impoſſible to a Divine Nature, was rendred 
very poſſible to a Divine Perſon, which could rightfully and properly 
entitle it ſelf to all the reſpective Actions and Properties of either Nature 
comprehended within its Perſonality, So that being made Man, he 
could do all things that Man could do, except only ſin. Every thing 
that was purely Human, and had nothing of any ſinful Deficiency or 
Turpitude cleaving to it, fell within the Verge and Compaſs of his Acti- 
ons, But now was there ever any Wonder comparable to this! to be- 
hold Divinity thus cloathed in Fleih ! the Creator of all things humbled 
not only to the Company, but alſo to the Cognation of his Creatures! It is 
as if we thould imagine the whole World not only repreſented upon, 
but alſo contained in one of our little artificial Globes; or the Body of 
the Sun invelop'd in a Cloud as big as a Man' Hand; all which would 
be look'd upon as aſtoniſhing Impoſſibilities; and yet as ſhort of the 
other, as the greateſt Finite is of an Infinite, between which the Diſ- 
parity is immeaſurable. For that God ſhould thus in a manner transform 
Himſelf, and ſubdue and maſter all His Glories to a poſſibility of humane 
Apprehenſion and Converſe, and beſt reaſon would have thought it ſuch 
a thing as God could not do, had it not ſeen it actually done. It is (as it 
were) to cancel the Eſſential Diſtances of Things, to remove the Bounds 
of Nature, to bring Heaven and Earth, and (what is more) both Ends 
of the Contradict ion together. 

And thereupon ſome, who think it an Imputation upon their Reaſon, 
to believe any thing but what they can demonſtrate, (which is no thanks 
to them at all) have invented ſeveral ſtrange Hypotheſes, and Salvo's to 
clear up theſe things to their Apprehenſions. As that the Divine Nature 
was never perſonally united to the humane, but only paſſed thro' it in a 
kind of imaginary, phantaſtick Way, that is, (to ſpeak plainly) in ſome 
way or other, which neither Scripture, Senſe nor Keaſon know any thing 
of. And others have by one bold Stroke cut off all ſuch Relation of 
it to the Divine Nature, and in much another Senſe, than that of the 
P/almiſt, made Chriſt altogether ſuc? an one as themſelves, that is, a meer 
— Lade 4/0ux6, for Socinus would needs be as good a Man as his 

aviour. 


But 
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But this Opinion, whatſoever ground it may have got in this latter 
Age of the Church, yet no ſooner was it vented and defended by Photin- 
as Biſhop of Sermium, but it was immediately cruth'd, and univerſally 
rejected by the Church. So that although ſeveral other Hereſies had 
their Courſe, and were but at length extinguiſhed, and not without 
ſome Difficulty, yet this, like an indigeſted Meteor, appeared and diſap- 

ared almoſt at the fame time. However Sociuus beginning where Pho- 
tinus had long before left off, lick'd up his deſerted forlorn Opinion, and 
lighting upon worfe times has found much better Succeſs, 

But is it true that Chriſt came into the World ? Then ſure, I am apt 
to think, that this is a folid Inference, that he had an Exiſtence, and a 
Being before He came hitners ſince every Motion or Paſſage from one 
Place or Condition to another ſuppoſes the Thing or Perſon ſo moving 
to have actually exiſted under both Terms, to wit, as well under that 
from which, as that to which he pailes. But if Chriſt had nothing but 
an humane Nature, which never exiſted till it was in the World, how 
could that poſibly be ſaid to come into the World? The Fruit that grows 

on a Tree, and ſo had the firſt Moment of its Exiſtence there, cannot 
with any Propriety or Truth of Speech be ſaid to have come to that Tree, 
ſince that muſt ſuppoſe it to have been ſome where elſe before, I am 
far from building ſo great and ſo concerning a Truth merely upon the 
ſtreſs of this way of Expreſſion; yet till the Reaſoning grounded upon 
it be difproved, I ſuppoſe it is not therefore to be deſpiſed, though it 
may be ſeconded with much better. 

But the Men, whom we contend with, ſeem hugely injurious to 
Him, Whom they call their Saviour, while they even crucify Him in 
His Divinity, which the Fews could never do; making His very Kind- 
neſs an Argument againſt His Prerogative. For His condeſcending to be 
a Man makes them infer that He is no more; and Faith muſt ſtop here, 
becauſe Sight can go no further, But if a Prince ſhall deign to be fami- 
liar and to converſe with thoſe upon whom he might trample, ſhall His 
Condeſcenſion therefore Unking Him? And His Familiarity rob Him of 
His Royalty 2 The Caſe is the ſame with Chriſt. Men cannot perſwade 
themſelves that a Deity and Infinity thould lye within ſo narrow a Com- 
paſs as the contemptible Dimenſions of an Humane Body, That Omni- 

tence, Omniſcience and Omnipreſence ſhould be ever wrapt in Swad- 

ing Cloths, and abaſed to the homely Uſages of a Stable and a Man- 

ger. That the glorious Artificer of the whole Univerſe, Who ſpread ont 
the Heavens like a Curtain, and laid the Foundations of the Earth could 
ever turn Carpenter, and exerciſe an inglorious Trade in a little Cell. 
They cannot imagine, that He who commands the Catiel upon a T, d 
Hills, and takes up the Ocean in the Hollow of his Hand could be ſubject 
to the meanneſſes of Hunger and Thirſt, and be afflicted in all his Ap- 
petites. That he who once created, and at preſent governs, and ſhall 
hereafter judge the World, ſhall be abuſed in all His Concerns and Re- 
lations, be ſcourged, ſpit upon, mock'd, and at laſt crucified, All which 
are Paſſages which lie extreamly croſs to the Notions and Conceptions 
that Reaſon has framed to it ſelf of that high and im paſſible Perfection 
that refides in the Divine Nature, For it 1s natura! to Men to be very 
hardly brought to judge things to be any more, than what they appear ; 
and it is alſo as natural to them to meaſure ail Appearances by Senſe, or 
at the furtheſt by Reaſon, though neither of them is a competent Judge 
of the Things which we are here diſcourſing of. 

2. The ſecond thing to be confider'd 1s the State or Condition from 
which Chriſt came; and that was from the Boſom of His Father, from 
the Incomprehenſible, ſurpaſſing Re of the Godhead, from an Eter- 
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e 
nal Enjoyment of an abſolute, uninterrupted Bliſs and Pleaſure, in the 
mutual, ineffable Intercourſes between Him and His Father. The Heg. 
ven of Heavens was his Habitation, and Legions of Cherubims and Sera. 
phims his humble and conſtant Attendants. Yet he was pleaſed to diſ. 
robe himſelf of all this Magnificence, to lay aſide his Sceptres and his 
Glories and in a Word to empty Himſelf as far as the Eſſential Fulneſs of 


the Deity could be capable of ſuch a Diſpenſation. 


And now, if by the poor Meaſures and Proportions of a Man, we 
may take an Eſtimate of this Great Action, we ſhall quickly find how 
irkſom it is to Fleſh and Blood to have been happy, to deſcend ſome Steps 
lower, to exchange the Eſtate of a Prince for that of a Peaſant, 
and to view our Happineſs only by the help of Memory, and long Re- 
flections. For how hard a Task muſt Obedience needs be to a Spirit 
accuſtomed to Rule, and to Dominion! how uneaſy muſt the Leather and the 
Frieze ſit upon the Shoulder that uſed to ſhine with the Purple and the 
Ermin ! All Change muſt be grievous to an Eſtate of abſolute, entire, 
unmingled Happineſs ; but then to change to the loweſt Pitch, and 
that at firſt, without inuring the Mind to the Burthen by gradual, in- 
termediate Leflenings and Declenſions, this is the ſharpeſt and moſt af. 
flicting Calamity that Humane Nature can be capable of. And yet 
what 1s all this to Chriſt's Humiliation 2 He who tumbles from a Tower 
ſurely has a greater blow than he who ſlides from a Mole-Hill. And 
we may as well compare the falling of a Crumb from the Table to the fal- 
ling of a Star from the Firmament, as think the abaſement ot an Alexander 
from his Imperial Throne, and from the Head ot all the Perſi an and Mace- 
donian greatneſs to the condition of the meaneſt Scullion that followed his 
Camp, any ways comparable to the deſcenſion of him who was the brightneſsof 
His Father's Glory, and the expreſs Image of His Per jon, to the Condition of 
a Man, much leſs of a Servant, and a crucited Malefactor. For fo 
was Chriſt treated: this was the ſtrange leap that he made from the 
greateſt height to the loweſt bottom : concerning which it might be 
well pronounced the greateſt wonder in the World, that he ſhould be 
able ſo far to humble himſelf, were 1t not = a greater that he could 
be willing. And thus much for the ſecond Circumſtance, 

3. The Third is, The Perſons to Whom he came, expreſſed by that 
endearing Term His own , and this in a more peculiar advanced ſenſe 
of Propriety. For all the Nations of the World were His own by Crea- 
tion, and what is conſequent to it by the Right of Poſſeſſion and ab- 
ſolute Dominion: but the Jem were his Own by a Fraternal Right 
of Conſanguinity. He was pleaſed to derive his humanity from the 
ſame ſtock, to give them the Honour of being able to call the God of 
Heaven, and the Saviour of the World their Brother, 

They were Hi, own alſo by the Right of Churchſbip, as ſelected and 
encloſed by God from amidſt all other Nations, to be the ſeat of his 
Woiſhip, and the great Conſervatory of all the Sacred Oracles and means 
of Salvation. The Gentile might be called God's own, as a Man calls his 
Hall or his Parlour his own,which yet others paſs through and make uſe of; 
but the Jews were ſo, as a Man accounts his Cloſet, or his Cabinet hisown 


that is, by a peculiar, uncommunicable deſtination of it to his own uſe. 


Thoſe who have that hardy curioſity, as to examine the Reaſon of 
God's Actions, (which Men of Reaſon ſhould ſtill ſuppoſe,) wonder 
that, ſince the deſign of Chriſt's coming was Univerſal and extending 
to all Mankind, he thould addreſs himſelf to ſo inconſiderable a ſpot 
of the World, as that of Paleſtine, contining the ſcene of all his Life 
and Actions to ſuch a ſmall handful of Men; whereas it would 
have ſeemed much more ſuitable to the purpoſes of his coming, to 2 
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holding an intercourſe with all Nations, the Place of his Nativity and 
Abode ; As when a Prince would promulge a Law, becauſe he cannot 
with any convenience do it in all places, therefore he does it in the 
moſt eminent and conſpicuous, ' To which Argument frequently ur- 
ged by the Enemies of Chriſtianity, he who would ſeek for a ſatisfactory 
anſwer from any thing but the abſoluteneſs of God's Soveraignty, will 
find himſelf defeated in his Attempt. It was the meer reſult of the 
Divine Good Pleaſure, that the Fountain of Life ſhould derive a Bleſ. 
ſing to all Nations, from ſo narrow and contemptible an Head. 
And here, I cannot but think it obſervable, that all the Paſſages of 
the whole Work of Man's Redemption carry in them the marks, not on- 
ly of Mercy, but of Mercy acting by an unaccountable Soveraignty : 
And that for this very Reaſon (as may be ſuppoſed) to convince the World 
that it was purely Mercy on God's Part, without any thing of Merit on 
Man's, that did all. For when God reveals a Saviour to ſome few, but 
denies him to more; ſends Him to a People deſpiſed, but paſſes over Na- 
tions Victorious, Honourable, and Renowned, He thereby gives the 
World to know, that his own Will is the Reaſon of his Proceedings. For 
it is worth remarking, that there is nothing that befalls Men equally and 
alike, but they are prone to aſcribe it either to Nature or Merit, But 
where the Plea of the Receivers is equal, and yet the Diſpenſation of the 
Benefits vaſtly unequal, there Men are taught, that the thing received 
is Grace; and that they have no Claim to it, but the Courteſy of the 
Diſpenſer, and the largeſs of Heaven; which cannot be queſtion'd, be- 
cauſe it waters ay Field, while it Scorches and dries up my Neighbours, 
If the Sun is pleaſed to thine upon a Turf, and to Gild a Dunghil, when 
perhaps he never looks into the Bed-Chamber of a Prince, we cannot yet 
accuſe him for Partiality, That ſhort, but moſt ſignificant Saying in the 
Evangeliſt, May I not do what I will with my own? Matt, 20. 15. being 
2 full and ſolid Anſwer to all ſuch Objections. 

4. The Fourth and laſt Circumſtance of Chriſt's coming related to the 
Time of it: He came to the Jews, when they were in their loweſt and 
worſt Condition, and that in a double Reſpect, National, and Eccleſs a- 
tical, | | 
: 1. And firſt upon a Civil or National Account, It was not then with 
them as in thoſe triumphant Days of Solomon, when for Plenty, Riches, 
and Grandeur, they had little Cauſe either to make Friends or to Fear 
Enemies, but ſhone as the Envy and Terror of all the ſurrounding Neigh- 
bourhood. At the beſt now they were but a Remnant, and a Piece of an 
often ſcattered, conquered, and captivated Nation : But Two Tribes of 
Twelve, and thoſe under the Roman Yoke, tributary and oppreſſed, and 
void of any other Privilege but only to obey, and to be fleeced quietly 
by whoſoever was appointed their Governour, This was their Conditt- 
on : And could there be any Inducement upon the common Principles 
and Methods of Kindneſs to viſit them in that Eſtate? which could be 
nothing elſe but only to ſhare with them in Servitude, and to bear a part 
in their Oppreſſion. 5 3 

The Meafure of Men's Kindneſs and Viſits beſtowed upon one another, 
is uſually the Proſperity, the Greatneſs, and the Intereſt of the Perſons 
whom they viſit; that is, becauſe their Favour is profitable, and their 
IIl-will formidable; in a Word, Men 21½. others becaule they are kind 
to themſelves. But who ever ſaw Coaches and Liveries thronging at the 
Door of the Orphan or the Widow (unleſs peradventure a rich one) of 
before the Houſe or Priſon of an afflicted, decayed Friend? No, at ſuch a 


time we account them not ſo mach as our own, that unfriends and un- 
itt hrothers, 


made Rome, at that time the Metropolis of the Weſtern World, and 
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brothers, and didolves all Relations, and 'tis feldom the Dialect of my 
good Friend, any longer than it i my great Friend. : 

But it was another Sort of Love that warmed the Breaſt of our Saviour, 
he viſits his Kindred, nay, he makes them ſo in the loweſt Ebb of all 
their outward Enjoyments. When to be a Jew was a Name of Diſgrace, 
and to be circumciſed # Mark of Infamy. So that they might very well 
be a peculiar People, not only becauſe God feparated them from all other 
Nations, but becaufe all other Nations feparated themſelves from them. 

Secondly, Confider them upon an Eccleft aftical Account, and ſo we 
ſhall find them as corrupted for a Church as ue were deſpiſed for a Na- 
tion. Even in the Days of the Prophet 1/azah, c. 1. v. 21. it was his 
Complaint, that the faithful City was become an Harlot; that is, notable 
tor Two Things, as Harlots ufually are, Paint and Impurity. Which 
growing Corruption, in all the intervening Time, from thence to the 
coming of Chrift, received a proportionable Improvement. So that their 
Teachers, and moſt ſeraphick, adored Doctors of the Law, were ſtill ran- 
ked with Hypocrites. For the Text of Moſes was uſed only to autho- 
rize a falſe Comment, and to warrant the Impiety of a perverſe Interpre- 
tation. Still for all their Villainies and Hypocrifies they borrowed 2 ei 
from Moſes : And his Name was quoted and pretended as a glorious Ex- 
pedient to countenance and varniſh over well contrived Corruptions. 
Nay, and they proceeded ſo high, that thoſe who vouched the Authori- 
rity of Moſes moſt, denied the being of immaterial Subſtances, and the 
Immortality of the Soul, in which 1s wrapt up the very Spirit and vital 
Breath of all Religions: And theſe Men had formed themſelves into a 
ſtanding and conftiderable Set called the Sadducees : ſo conſiderable, 
that one of them once ſtept into the High Prieſt- hood. So that whe- 
ther you look upon the Sadducees or the Phariſees, they had brought the 
Jewiſh Church to that Paſs, that they eſtabliſhed Inzquity by a Law, or 
which is worſe, turned the Law it ſelf into Iniquit). 

Now the State of Things being thus amongſt the Jews at the Time of 
Chriſt's coming, it eminently offers to us the Conſideration of theſe two 
Things, 

Firt. The invincible Strength of Chriſt's Love, that it ſhou'd come 

leaping over ſuch Mountains of Oppoſition, that it ſhould triumph over 

ſo much Fewsſb Baſeneſs and Villainy, and be gracious even in ſpight of 
Malice it ſelf, It did not knock at, but even break open their Doors. Bleſ- 
ſing and Happineſs was in a Manner thruſt upon them. Heaven would 
have took them by Force, as they thould have too Heaven: So that they 
were fain to take Pains to rid themſelves of their Happineſs, and it colt 
them Labour and Violence to become miſerable. 

Secondly, It declares to us the immovable Veracity of God's Promiſe. 
For ſurely, if any thing could reverſe 2 Promiſe, and unty the Bands of 
a Decree, it would have been that uncontrolled Impiety which then 
reigned in the Fewiſh Church, and that to ſuch a degree, that the Tem- 
ple it ſelf was prophaned into a Den of Thieves, a Rendezvous of Higlers 
and Drovers, and a Place not for the ſacrificing, but for the ſelling of 
Sheep and Oxen. So that God might well have forgot his Promiſe to 
his People, when they had altered the very Subject of the Promiſe, and 
as much as in them lay had ceaſed to be his People. 

We have here finiſhed the firſt part of the Text, and took an Account 
of Chriſt's coming to his own, and his coming thro' fo many Obſtacles : 
may we not therefore now expect to ſee him find a magnificent Recepti- 
on, and a Welcome as extraordinary as his Kindneſs? For where ſhould 
any one expect a Welcome if not coming to his own? And coming alſo | 
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not to Charge, but to enrich them, not to ſhare what they had, but to 
recover what they had loſt, and in a word, to change their Temporals in- 
to Eternals, and bring an overflowing Performance and Fruition to thoſe 
who had lived hitherto only upon Promiſe and Expectation , but it fell 
out much otherwiſe, ig own received him not. | 

Nor indeed if we look further into the World ſhall we find this uſage 
ſo very ſtrange or wonderful. For Kindred is not Friendihip, but only 
an Opportunity of nearer Converſe, which is the true Cauſe of an na- 
tural Inducement to it. It is not to have the ſame Blood in ones Veins, 
to have lain in the ſame Womb, or to bend the Knee to the ſame Fa- 
ther, but to have the ſame inclinations, the ſame Affections, and the 
ſame Soul, that makes the Friend. Otherwiſe Facob may ſupplant Eſau, 
and Efau hate and deſign the Death of Facob. And we conſtantly ſee 
the Grand Seignior's Coronation Purple dipt in the Blood of his mur- 
thered Brethren, ſacrificed to Reaſon of State, or at leaſt to his own un— 
reaſonable Fears and Suſpicions. But Friends ſtrive not who ſhall kl}, 
but who ſhall die firſt, If then the Love of Kindred is ſo ſmall, ſurely 
the Love of Country-men and Neighbours can promiſe but little more. 
A Prophet may without the help of his prophetick Spirit foreſee that he 
thall have but little Honour in bis own Country, Men naturally malign 
the Greatneſs or Virtue of a Fellow Citizen, or a Domeſtick, they think 
the Nearneſs of it upbraids and obſcures them, It is a Trouble to have 
the Sun ſtill thining in their Faces. 


And therefore the Jews in this followed but the common Practice of 


Men, whoſe Emulation uſually preys upon the next Supertor in the 
ſame Family, Company, or Profeſſion. The bittereſt and the loudeſt 
Scolding is tor the moſt part amongſt thoſe of the ſame Street. In thort, 
there is a Kind of ill Diſpoſition in moſt Men, much reſembling thar of 
Dogs, they bark at what is high and remote from them, and bite what 
is next. 33 

Now in this ſecond part of the Text, in which is repreſented the En- 
tertainment which Chriſt found in the World, expreticd to us by thoſe 
Words, his own received him not, we ihall confider theſe three things. 

1. The Grounds upon which the Jews rejected Chriſt, 

2. The Unreaſonableneſs of thoſe Grounds. And, 

3. The great Arguments that they had to the contrary. 

As to the firſt of theſe: To reckon up all the Pretences that the Jew: 
allege for their not acknowledging of Chriſt, would be as endleſs as the 
Tales and Fooleries of their Rabbies, a fort of Men noted for nothing 
more than two very ill Qualities, to wit, that they are ſtill given to in- 
vent and write Lies, and thoſe ſuch unlikely and incredible Lies, that 
none can believe them but ſuch as write them, But the Exceptions 
which ſeem to carry moſt of Reaſon and Argument with them are 


theſe two. 
Firſt, That Chriſt came not as a Temporal Prince. 
Secondly, That they looked upon him as an Underminer and a De- 


ſtroyer of the Law of Moſes. i 
1. As for the firſt, It was a Perſwaſion which had funk into their 
very Veins and Marrow, a Perſwaſion which they built upon as the 
grand fundamental Article of all their Creed, that their Meſſiab ſhould 
be a Temporal Prince, nor can any thing beat their Poſterity out 
of it to this Day. They fancied nothing but Triumphs and Trophies, 
and all the Nations of the Earth licking the Duſt before them under 
the victorious Conduct of their Meſſiab; they expected ſuch an one 
as ſhould diſenſlave them from the Roman Yoke, make the Senate ſtoop 
to their Sanhedrim, and the Capitol do Homage to their Temple. Nay, 
uU uuuu and 
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and we find the Diſciples themſelves leaven'd with the ſame Conceit . 
their Minds till ran upon the Grandeurs of an Earthly Sovereignty, up- 
on /itting at Chriſt's Right and Left Hand in his Kingdom, banquet ing 
and making merry at his Table, and who ſhould have the greateſt Office 
and Place under him, So Carnal -were the Thoughts even of thoſe 
who owned Chriſt for the Meſſiab; but how much more of the reſt 
of the Fews, who contemn'd and hated him to the ſame degree? S0 
that while they were feeding themſelves with ſuch Fancies and Ex- 
pectations, how can we ſuppoſe that they would receive a Perſon 
bearing himſelf for the Meſſiab, and yet in the poor Habit and Pro- 
feſſion of a mean Mechanick, as alſo preaching to them nothing but 
Humility, Self-denial, and a Contempt of thoſe Glories and Temporal 
Felicities, the Enjoyment of which they had made the very Deſign of 
their Religion? Surely the Fruſtration of their Hopes, and the huge 
Contrariety of theſe Things to their beloved pre-conceived Notions, 
could not but enrage them to the greateſt Diſdain and Rejection of his 
Perſon and Doctrine imaginable. 

And accordingly it did fo. For they ſcorned, perſecuted, and even 
ſpit upon him long before his Crucifixion : and no doubt, between 
Rage and Deriſion, a thouſand Flouts were thrown at him: as, what, 
ſhall we receive a threadbare Me/ſtah, a Fellow fitter to weild a Saw or 
an Hatchet than a Scepter ? For is not this the Carpenter's Son? And 
have we not ſeen him in his Shop and his Cottage amongſt his piti- 
ful Kindred? And can fuch an one be a fit Perſon to ſtep into the 
Throne of David, to redeem Ijrae!, and to cope with all the Roman 
Power? No, it is abſurd, unreaſonable, and impoſſible : and to be in 
Bondage to the Romans is nobler than to be freed by the Hand of ſuch 
a Deliverer. 

2. Their other grand Exception againſt him was, that he ſet himſelf 
againſt the Law of Moſes, their Reverence to which was ſo ſacred, that 
they judged it the unchangeable Rule of all human Actions, and that 
their Meſſi ah at his coming was: to impoſe the Obſervation of it upon 
f all Nations, and ſo to eſtabliih it for ever; nay, and they had an equal 
| Reverence for all the Parts of it, as well the Judicial and Ceremonial 
? as the Moral, and (being naturally of a groſs and a thick conception 
of things) perhaps a much greater. For ſtill we ſhall find them more 
zealous in tything Mint, and Kue, and Gummin, and waſhing Pots and 
Platters (where chiefly their Mind was) than in the prime Duties of 
Mercy and Juſtice. And as for their beloved Sabbath, they placed 
the Celebration of it more in doing nothing, than in doing good, and 
rather in fitting ſtill, than in refcuing a Life, or ſaving a Soul. So 
that when Chriſt came to interpret and reduce the Moral Law to its 
inward Vigour and Spirituality, they, whoſe Soul was of ſo groſs a 
Make, that it was ſcarce a Spirit, preſently defied him, as a Samaritan, 
and an Impoſtor, and would by no means hear of ſuch ſtrange impracti- 
cable Notions. But when from refining and correcting their Expo- 
ſitions and Senfe of the Moral Law, he proceeded alſo to foretel and 
declare the approaching Deſtruction of their Temple, and therewith a 
Period to be put to all their Rites and Ceremonies, they grew impatient 
and could hold no longer, but ſought to kill him, and thereby thought 
that they did God good Service, and Moſes too. So wonderfully (it 
ſeems) were theſe Men concerned for God's Honour, that they 
had no way to ſhew it, but by rejecting his Son, out of Deference to 
his Servant, ; | | 

We have ſeen here the two great Exceptions which ſo block'd up the 
Minds and Hearts of the Few:ſb Nation againſt Jeſus Chriſt their true 
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Meſſi ab, that when he came to his own, his own rejected and threw 
him off, I come now in the next place, 

6 * _ the Weakneſs and Unreaſonableneſs of theſe Excepti- 
ons, And, 

Firſt, For Chriſt's being a Temporal Monarch, who ſhould ſubdue 
and bring all Nations under the Jewzſh Scepter. I anſwer, that it 
was ſo far from neceilaty, that it was abſolutely impoſſible, that the 
Meſſiah ſhould be ſuch an one, and that upon the Account of a dou- 
ble Suppoſition, neither of which, I conceive, will be denied by the 
Jews themſelves. | 

1. The firſt is the profeſſed Deſign of his coming, which was to bea Bleſ- 
fing to all Nations: for it is over and over declared in Scripture, that iu ih» 
Seed of Abraham, that is, in the Meſſiah, all Nations of the Earth ſhould 
he bleſſed, But now if they mean this of a Temporal Bleſſing, as I am 
ſure they intend no other, then I demand how this can agree with 
his being ſuch a Prznce, as according to their Deſcription, muſt conquer 
all People, and eflave them to the . as Hewers of Wood, and Drawers 
of Water, as their Vailals and Tributaries, and in a word, liable upon 
all Occaſions to be inſulted over by the worſt condition'd People in the 


Nations would deſire to be beholden to the Seed of Abraham for. For 
there is no Nation or People that can need the coming of a Meſſi ah 
to bleſs them in this manner: ſince they may bleſs themſelves fo 
whenſoever they pleaſe, if they will but ſend Meſſengers to ſome of 
their Neigbours, wiſer and powerfuller than themſelves, and declare 
their Eſtates and Country at their ſervice, provided they will but come 
and make them ſlaves without calling them ſo; by ſending Armies to take 
Poſſeſſion of their Forts and Garriſons, to ſeize their Lands, Moneys, and 
whatſoever elſe they have; and in a word, to oppreſs, beggar, and ſqueeze 
them as dry as a Pumice, and then trample upon them becaule they can 
get no more out of them; Let any People, I ſay, as they ſhall like this, 
dpply to ſome Potent Over-grown Prince (whom the Fools, his Neigh- 


ſpeaking, they ſhall find him ready to be /uch « Me/i15 to them at an 


Magnificent Promiſes of the Meſſiah (as Univertally a Bleſſing as the 
Prophets had foretold he ſhould be) if the Fews Opinion concerning 
the Nature of his Kingdom over the reſt of the World thould take place, 
But fince they judge ſuch a kind of Government ſo great a Bleſſing 
to Mankind, it is pity but they thould have a large and laſting Enjoy- 
ment of it themſelves, and be made to feel what it 1s to be peeled and 


vernments they ſhould happen to fall under; and ſo find the ſame u- 
ſage from other Princes which they had ſo liberally deſigned for 
them, under their ſuppoſed Meſſiab: As indeed through the juſt 
Judgment of God they have in a great meaſure found ever ſince 
the Crucifixion of Chriſt, J : 5 | 
Second, The other ſuppoſition upon which I diſprove the Meſſiaſs 
being ſuch a Temporal Prince, is the unqueſtionable Truth of all the 
Prophecies recorded of Him in Scripture z many of which declare on- 
ly his Sufferings, his Humility, his Low Deſpiſed Eſtate z and ſo are 
utterly incompatible with ſuch a Princely Condition. Thoſe two, 
the firſt P/al. 22. the other in I/az. 53. are ſufhcient proofs of this. 
Tis not to be denied indeed, that ſeveral have attempted to make 
them have no reſpe& at all to the Me ſſiah; but ſtill the Truth has 
been ſuperiour to all ſuch attempts. The Jewiſp Rabbies for the 
wuunyu 2 moſt 


World? A worthy Bleſſing indeed, and ſuch an one as I believe few 


bours, ſhall have made ſo) and I dare undertake that upon a word 


Time. And yet this was all that the Gentile World could gain by thoſe 


polled, fleeced and flayed, taxed and trod upon by the ſeveral Go- 
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part underſtand them of the whole Body of the People of Iſrael: 
And * one we know amongſt our Chriſtian Interpreters, though mit 
will be hard to Chriſten his Interpretation) who will needs have this 
whole 534 Chap. of Lai. to relate only to the Prophet Jeremiah, in 
the firſt and Hiſtorical Senſe of it: Little certainly to the ſervice of 
Chriſtianity ; unleſs we can think the propereſt way for confirming our 
Faith (eſpecially againſt its mortal Adverſaries the Jews) be to ſtrip it 
of the chief ſupports which the old Teſtament affords it. But every 
little fetch of Wit and Critiſm muſt not think to bear down the whole 
ſtream of Chriſtian, Catholick Interpreters; and much leſs the apparent 
force and Evidence of fo clear a Prophecy. 

And therefore to return to the Rabbies themſelves, the moſt Learned 
of them after all ſuch fruitleſs attempts underſtand thoſe Prophecies 
only of the Metab ; But then being fond of his Temporal Reign and 
Greatneſs ; ſome of them have invented the cen edppaxey of two ſeveral 
Memahs, Meſſiah Ben David and Meſſiah Ben Foſeph. One whereof was 
to be Potent and Victorious, the other Low, Attlicted, and at length 
Kiild, A bold unheard-of Fiction, and never known to the Ancient 
Jewxijp Church, till the Modern Rabbies began to Doat and Blaſpheme 
at all Adventures. But there is no ſhift ſo Senſeleſs and Groundleſs 
which an obſtinate adherence to a deſperate Cauſe, will not drive the 
Delenders of it to; It is clear therefore that all the Pretences which the 
Fews have for the Temporal Reign and Greatneſs of their Mei is ſufh- 
ciently anſwered, and cut off by theſe two Conſiderations: For to argue 
with them further from the Spirituality of the Meſh ab's Kingdom, as 
that the end of it was to abſtract from all Carnal, Earthly, Senſual En- 
joyments, as the certain hinderers of Piety, and underminers of the Spi- 
rit, would be but a begging of the Queſtion, as to the Jews, who would 
contend as politively that this was not to be the inteut of it. And be- 
ſides the truth is, their Principles and Temper are ſo hugely eſtranged 
from ſuch Conſiderations, that a Man might as well read a Lecture of 
' Muſick or Aſtronomy to an Ox; or an Aſs, as go about to perſuade them 
that their Me//iah was only to plant his Kingdoai in Mens Hearts, and 
by infuſing into them the Graces of Humility, Temperance, and Hea- 
venly-Mindedneſs, to conquer their Corruptions, and reign over their 
Carnal Affections, which they had a great deal rather ſhould reigu over 
them. And thus much for anſwer to their firſt Exception. 

Secondly, I come now to thew the unreaſonableneſs of the other, 
grounded upon a Pretence, that Chriſt was a Supplanter of rhe Authority 
of Moſes, and an Enemy to the Law. And here for Anſwer to this, 1 
grant that Chriſt deligned the A brogation of their Ceremonial Law, and 
yet for all this I affirm that Chriſt made good that Word of his to the 
utmoſt, That He came not 10 deſiroy the Law, but to fulfil it. For we 
muſt know, that to de/troy a Conſtitution, and to abrogate, or meerly 
to put an end to It are very different. To deſtroy a thing, is to cauſe it 
to ceaſe from that uſe to which it is deſigned, and to which it ought to 
ſerve: But ſo did not Chriſt to the Ceremonial Law; the deſign of which 
was to foreſignifie and point at the Meſſiah who was to come. So that 
the Meſſiah being come, and having finiſhed the Work for which he 
came, the uſe of it continued no longer; for being only to relate to a 
thing future, when that thing was paſt, and ſo ceaſed to be future, the 
Relation, ſurely, grounded upon that Futurity muſt needs ceaſe alſo. 
In a Word, if to fulfil a Prophecy be to deſtroy it, then Chriſt by abro- 
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gating the Ceremonial Law may be ſaid alſo to have deſtroyed it 
A Prophecy fulalled is no longer a Prophecy; the very Subject Mat- 
ter of it being hereby took away; So a Type is no longer a Type when 
the Thing typitied comes to be actually exhibited, But the Jews 
who ſtrip'd all theſe things from any Relation to a Spiritual Deſign, 
thought that their Temple was to ſtand for ever; their Circumci- 
tion and Sabbaths to be perpetual, their New-Moons never to Change, 
and the difference of Meats, and of clean and unclean Beaſt to be un. 
alterable, For alas, poor ignorant Wretches ! All their Religion (as they 
had made it) was only to hate Hogs, and to Butcher Sheep and Oxen. 
A Religion which they might very well have practiſed, had they Sa- 
crificed to no other God, but their Belly, Having thus thewn the Unrea- 
ſonableneſs of the Fews Exceptions againſt Chriſt. I come now 
to. | 
3. The Third and Laſt Thing, which is to ſhew, that they had great Rea- 
ſon for the contrary, High Arguments to induce them to receive and 
embrace him for their Meſſias. It is not the bulineſs of an tiour, 
nor of a Day to draw forth all thoſe Reaſons which make for this 
Purpoſe, and to urge them according to their full Latitude and Dig. 
nity : and therefore being to ſpeak to thoſe, who need not be con- 
vinc'd of that which they believe already, I thall mention but Two, 
and thoſe very briefly. | 

1. The Firſt (hall be taken from this; That all the ſigns and Marks 
of the Meſſi ah did moſt eminently appear in Chriſt : Of all which ſigns 
I thall fix upon one as the moſt Notable, which is the Time of his 
Coming. It was exactly when the Sceptre, (or Government) was de- 
parted from Judah, according to that Prophecy of Jacob. And at the 
end of Daniel's weeks; at which time he foretold that the Mefſiah 
ſhould come. Upon a Conſideration of which one of their own Kab- 
bies, but fifty Years before Chriſt ſaid that it was impoſſible for the 
coming of the Meſſiah to be deferred beyond fifty Years, A proportion 
of time vaſtly different from that of above /xteen hundred, and yet af- 
ter this alſo, they can hear no News of ſuch a Meſſiab as they ex- 
pet, The ſame Daniel alſo affirms, that after the commg and cutting 
off of the Meſſiah, the City and the Temple ihould be deſtroyed. 
As clear therefore as it is, that the City and Temple are deſtroyed, 
ſo clear is it, that their Meſiab came before that deſtru*tion, From 
all which we may well inſiſt upon that charge made againſt them 
by our Saviour, Ie Fools, ye can diſcern the Face of the SH, and of the 
Heavens, but how is it that ye do not diſcein this time? A time as evi- 
dent as if it were pointed out by a Sun-Beam upon a Dial, And 
therefore the Modern Fews being pinched with the force of this Ar- 
gument, fly to their old ſtale Evaſion, That the promiſe of the time 
of the M-fſiah's coming was not abſolute but conditional; which Con- 
dition failing upon the great Sins of the Jem, the time ot his coming 
has been accordingly deferr'd. But this Anſwer fgnines nothing, 
For the very deſign of the Meſſiab's coming, was to ie awiy Sing 


and be a Propiti tion for them, even according to their own Kabbies 


words and confeſſion: And therefore it is ridiculous to make the Fews 
Sins the hindrances of his coming, when he made the Atonement of Sins 


the chief Reaſon why he ihould come. In a word, if the Me//7ah was 


to come within ſuch a certain period of time, (which ime is long ſince 


expired) and while the City and Temple were yet ſtanding, which thortly 
after Chirſt's coming were demoliihed ; then either that Jeſus was the 
Meſjiah, or let them ſhew ſome other about that time, to whom that 
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2. A ſecond Reaſon ſhall be taken from the whole courſe and tenour 


of Chriſt's behaviour amongſt the 7eme. Every Miracle that he did was 
an ad of Mercy and Charicy, and detigned to Cure as well as to Con- 


vince, He went about doing good, he converſed amongſt them like a 
walking Balſom, breathing Health and Recovery whereloever he came. 
Shew me ſo much as one Miracle ever wrought by him to make a Man 
Lame or Blind, to incommode an Enemy, or to revenge himſelf, or 
ſhew me any one done by him to ſerve an Earthly Intereſt, As for Gain 
and Gold he renounced it. Poverty was His fee, and the only recom- 
pence of all His Cures: And had he not been ſold till he ſold himſelf, 
the High Prieſts might have kept their thirty pieces of Siiver for a bet- 
ter uſe, Nor was Fame and Honour the bait that allured Him : For 
he deſpiſed a Kingſhip, and regarded not their Haſanna's. He embraced 
a Groſs,and declined not the ſhame, And as for Pleaſure and Softneſs of Life, 
He was ſo far from the leaſt approach to it, that He had not where tolay his 
Head while the Foxes of theWorld had very warm places where to lay theirs, 
He lived as well as wrought Miracles. Miracles of Auſterity, Faſting, and 
Praying, long Journeys, and courſe Receptions; ſo that if we compare 
his Doctrine with his Example, His very Precepts were D:ſpenſations and 
Indulgencies, in compariſon of the Rigours he impaſed upon himſelf, 
Let the Fews therefore, who (hall except againſt Chriſt as an Impoſtor, 
(as they all do) declare what carnal or ſecular Intereſt he drove at; and 
if not, what there is in the Nature of Man, that can prompt him to an 


endurance of all theſe Hardihips : to ſerve no temporal End or Advantage 


whatſoever, For did ever any ſober Perſon toil and labour, and at length 
expoſe himſelf to a cruel Death, only to make Men believe that which 
he neither did nor could believe Himſelf? And fo by dying in, and for 
a lye, muſt procure himſelf Damnation in the next World, as well as 
Deſtruct ion in this? But if, for all this, they will ſtill make Chriſt a De- 
ceiver they muſt introduce upon Mankind new Principles of Acting, 


cancel, and overturn the old acknowledged methods of Nature; and, 


in a word, either affirm that Chriſt was not a May, or that he was in- 
fluenced by Ends and Inclinations contrary to all the reſt of Mankind: 
one of which muſt unavoidably follow; but neither of them ought to be 


admitted, where Senſe or Reaſon is ſo much as pretended to. 


And thus I have at length finiſhed what I firſt propoſed to be diſ- 
courſed of from theſe Words, He came to his Own and His Onn received 
Him not, In which, that Men may not run themſelves into a dangerous 
miſtake by thinking the Jews the only Perſons concerned in theſe 
Words, and conſequently that the Guilt here charged upon them could 
affect None elſe; we muſt know, that although upon the ſcore of the 
Natural Gognation between Chriſt and the Fews, the Text calls them by 
that appropriating Character His Own, and accordingly ſpeaks of H:s 
coming to them as ſuch, yet that all the Nations of the World, who have 
had the Goſpel preached unto them, are as really His Own, as any of 
the Race of Abraham could be, (if thoſe may be called His Own whom 
He had ſo dearly bought) and conſequently that we are as capable of 
having Chriſt come to us, as the Fews themſelves were. And accord- 
ingly he a-tually has, and every day does Come to us; not in the ſame 
manner, indeed, but to the ſame Purpoſe, Not in the form of a Servant, 
but with the Majeſty of a Saviour; that is to ſay, He comes to us in 
His Word, in His Sacraments, and in all the benefits of His Incarnati- 
on; and thoſe exhibited to us with as much reality and effect, as 
if with our very Eyes we beheld the Perſon of our Benefactor. And 
then on the other hand, as we are altogether as capable of His 
coming to us, as his Kindred and Contemporaries the Jews themſelves 


Were; 
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were; ſo are we likewiſe as capable of not receiving Him; as thoſe Wret- 
ches were or could be. And therefore let no Man flatter Himſelt with 
reference to Chriſt, as the Jews, in much the like caſe, did with refer- 
ence to the old Prophets; boaſting (forſooth) that had they lived in the 
days of their Fathers they would have had no hand in the blood of thoſe Holy 
Meſſengers of God, Matth. 23. 30. Let no vitious Perſon, I ſay, though never 
ſo noted, and proteſt a Chriſtian, conclude from hence, that had ne lived 
when and where our Saviour did, nothing could have induced him to uſe 
Him as thoſe Miſcreants had done. For though I know that ſuch Men, 
(as bad as they are) do with great contidence aver all this, and think 
themſelves in very good earneſt, while they do ſo; yet as, in general, 
he who thinks he cannot deceive himſelf, does not ſumciently know him- 
ſelf; So, in this particular caſe, every Hypocrite or wicked Liver pro- 
feſſing Chriſtianity, while he thinks and ſpeaks in this manner, is reall 
impoling upon himſelf by a falſe perſwaſion; and would (though he 
may not know ſo much) have born the very ſame Malignity towards mW 
our Saviour, which thoſe Jews, are recordeed to have done; and un- 1 
der the ſame Circumſtances would have infallibly treated Him with 14 
the ſame Barbarity, For why did theFews themſelves ule Him ſo? Why? ih 
becauſe the Doctrines He preached to them were directly contrary to their 
Luſts and corrupt Aﬀections, and defeated their expectations ot a Worldl 
Me ſſi as, Who mould have anſwered their ſenſual Defires with the len- 1 
ties and Glories of ſuch an Earthly Kingdom, as they had wholl, ſet F 
i 


their groſs Hearts and Souls upon, Accordingly, Let us now but ſhift 
the Scene, and ſuppoſe. Chriſt in Perſon preaching the ſame Doctrines 
amongſt us, and withall as much hated and run down for an [mpoſtor 
by the whole National power, Civil, and Eccleſiaſtical, as it then tared 
with him amongſt the Fews and then no doubt we ſhould ſee all ſuch vi- 
cious Perſons, finding themſelves prick'd and galled with his ſevere pre- 
cepts, quickly fall in with the ſtream of publick Vogue and Authority, 
and as eagerly ſet for the taking away his Life, as agazn/t Reforming 
their own. To which we may further Add this, That our Saviour him- 
ſelf paſſes the very ſame Eſtimate upon every ſuch wicked Profeſſor 
of His Goſpel, which he then did upon the Jews themſelves, in that 
his irrefragable Expoſtulation with them, L call you Me Lord, Lord, 
and do not the things that I command you? Luke 6. 46. implying there- 
by, That this was the greateſt Hoſtility and Aftront, that Men could 


| poſſibly paſs upon him. And no doubt, but the Jem themſelves, who 
> avowedly rejected Chriſt, and his Doctrine, out of any almoſt invincible 
$4 prejudice infuſed into them by their Teachers and Rulers, concerning 
"i the utter inconſiſtency of both with the Moſaick Conſtitution, were 
3 much more excuſable before God, than any Chriſtians can be, who acknowꝛ- 


ledging the Divine Authority both of his Peron, and his Goſpel, do yet reverſe 0 
and contradi & that in their Lives and Actions, which they avow in their 
Creed, and ſolemn Decl irat ions, For he who prefers a baſe pleaſure or profit 
before Chriſt, /pits in his Face, as much as the Jews did: And he who 
debauches his immortal Soul, and proſtitutes it to the vile and low 
ſervices of Luſt and Senſuality, Cruciſies His Saviour atreſh, and puts 1 
him to as open a ſhame as ever Pontius Pilate, the High Prieſt, or thoſe { 


mercenary Tools, the very Souldiers themſelves did. They do notindeed | Y 
pierce His Side, but (what is worſe) they ſtrike a Dagger into His | 
Heart. 


And now, if the paſling of all theſe Indignities upon One, who came 
into the World, only to ſave it (and to Redeem thoſe very Perſons | 
who uſed him ſo) is not able to work upon our Ingenuity, thouid not (| 
the conſequences of it at leaſt work upon our Fears, and make us con- 

R 1 ſider, 
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ſider, whether, as we affect to S in like the Jews, it may not be our Doom 
to ſuffer lite the Jews too? To which purpoſe, let us but repreſent to 
our ſelves the woful eſtate of Feruſalem bleeding under the Rage and 
Rapine of the Roman Armies; together with that Face of Horror and 
Confuſion, which then ſat upon that wretched People, when the caſt. 
ing off their Mefias had turned their Advocate into their Judge, their 
Saviour into their Enemy; and by a long refuſal of his mercy, made 
them ripe for the utmoſt Executions of his Juſtice. After which pro- 
ceeding of the Divine Vengeance againſt ſuch Sinners ſhould it not (one 
would think) be both the Iutereſt and Wiſdom of the ſtouteſt and moſt 
daring Sinners in the World, forthwith to make Peace with their Re. 
deemer upon his own terms? And, (as hard a leſſon as it ſeems) to take 
his Yoke upon their Necks, rather than with the Jews to draw His Blood 
upon their Headsz eſpecially fince one of the two muſt and will af. 
ſuredly be their Caſe: For the methods of Grace are fixed, and the mea- 
ſures ſtated: And as little allowance of Mercy will be made to ſuch 
Ghriſtians, as reject Chriſt in his Laws, as to thoſe very Jews who nailed 
him to the Crols. | 

In tine, Chriſt comes to us in his Ordinances, with Life in one Hand, 
and Death in the other, To ſuch, as receive him not, he brings the 4b;. 
ding Wrath of God, a preſent Curſe, and a future Damnation. But to 
as many as ſhall receive Him (according to the expreſſion immediately af- 
ter the Text) Hegives Power to become the Sons of God. That is, in other 
words, to be as Happy, both in this World, and the next, as Infinite 
Goodneſs acting by infinite Wi/dom can make them. 


To him therefore, who alone can do ſuch great Things for thoſe who ſerve 
im, be renared and aſcribed, as is moſt due, all Praiſe, Might, Majeſty, 
and Dominion, both now and for evermore. Amen, 
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Iaiah LUI. S. latter part; 


of Rhetorick which the Genius of Grzef and Prophecy 
together could raiſe him to, he here ſets himſelf with 
5 full purpoſe to deſcribe. . In all which Deſcription 
there is no one Paſſage which does not ſpeak ſomething extraordinary 
and ſurernatural of the Perſon deſcribed, and withal repreſent the De- 
(criber of it in the higheſt degree of Ecſtaſy and Rapture; ſo that nothing 
| YyyYyyY could 
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1 could tranſcend the Height of the Expreſſion but the Sullimity of its $ub- 


jet. For till it faſtens upon him the Marks and Tokens of ſomething 
more than a Man, indeed mote than a Creature, aſcribing Actions to 
him which ſurmount any created Power, and ſo viſibly, upon all Prin- 
ciples of Reaſon, above the Strength and Reach of the ſtrongeſt 4; of 
 Fleſb, that if the Perſon here ſpoken of be but a Man, I am ſure it re. 
' quires the Mit of more thau a Man to make Senſe of the Prophecy. Who 


that Great Perſon therefore was; here ſo magniticently ſer forth by the 


Prophet, is the thing now to be enquired into, In which Enquiry we 
ſhall tind ſeveral Opinions, and every one of them pretending to give the 
right Interpretation of the Place. I ſhall reduce them all to theſe two. 

Firſt, The Opinion of the Ancient. 

Secondly, The Opinion of ſome later Interpreters, 

Firſt, As for the ancient Interpreters, I may boldly and truly ſay, that 
it was the general Senſe of all the Old J7ewiſb Rabbies, that the Perſon 
intended in this Prophecy was the Meſſias. Take the Affirmation of 
Rabbi Alſchech in his Comment upon this Prophecy, Rabbini noſtri beats 
memoriæ uno ore ſtatuunt juxta receptam traditionem hic de Rege Meſji ; 
ſermonem eſſe. And tho' their Opinion of the Temporal Greatneſs of 
their Meſhas might (if any thing) tempt them to draw this Prophecy 
another way, (ſince it declares the low, abject, and oppreſſed Condition 
of the Perſon here treated of) yet to ſhew that a ſuffer:ng Meſſi a, was 
no ſuch Paradox in the Divinity of the ancient Fewiſh Kabbzes, it was a 
conſtant received Speech among them, that dividing all the AMictions 
of the People of God into thiee parts, one third was to fall upon the 
Me ſſi ar. 

= as for the Doctors and Fathers of the Chriſtian Church, they do 
all with one unanimous Breath declare this to be a Prophecy of the Me/- 
ſi as, and this Mefſias to be Jeſus Chriſt. And ſo full are they to this 
purpoſe, that Eſaias upon the Account of this Prophecy is ſtiled by ſome 
of them Evangeliſta, and Paulus propheticus. Nor was ever the leaſt In- 
timation given of any other Senſe of it, till a little before this laſt Cen- 
wy, a new Chriſtianity has endeavoured to get footing in the Chriſtian 

orld, 

Second, The other Opinion is of the later Interpreters, amongſt which 
I account the Jewiſh, that is, ſuch as have wrote after a Thouſand Years 
fince Chriſt's Time, whoſe Opinion in this Matter will be found to have 
this eminent Property of Fal/zty, that it is very various, For having de- 
parted from the old received Interpretation, they are no ways agreed what 
they ſhall ſubſtitute in the room of ir. Some will have the Subje& of 
this Prophecy to have been the People of Hael. Some indefinitely.any 
juſt or righteous Perſon, Some affirm it to have been Jah; and one 
among the reſt will needs have the Perſon here ſpoken of to have been 
the Prophet Jeremy. The Authors of each of which Opinions give us 
ſuch inſipid Stories upon this Chapter, as are fitter to be uſhered in 
with the grave and ſolemn Preface of Lonce upon 4 14me] than to be ac- 
counted Interpretations of the Word of God, ; 

He who contends for the Prophet Ferem), is one Rabbi Saadias Hag- 
gaon, and he ſtands alone, not being countenanced by any of his J7emiſh 
Brethren, till one in the Chriſlian Ghurch thought fit to be his Second, 
and out of his Zeal (forſooth) to the Chriſtian Faith, to wreſt one of 
the ſtrongeſt Arguments out. of the Hands of the Chriſtian Church, 
which it has fought. with againſt. Judaiſm ever ſince it was a Church. 
And thus much I ſhall with Confidence (becauſe with Evidence) athrm, 
that it ſuch Prophecies may be proved to have had therr firſt and literal 
Completion in the Perfon of any belides Jeſus of Nazareth, all Arguments 
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proving them to belong to him at a ſecond hand, and by Accommodation 
(as the Word 1s) are but vatn and precarious to the Few, who will, and 
indeed upon his Hypotheſis may reject them, as ealily as we can allege 
them, er then convince him who can. 5 
But how can this Prophecy be made to agree to Jeremy? : 
what Truth or Propriety could he be ſaid to Nite 8 3 
tolled, and to have been very high, to have been ſtricken for our Tranſgreſ- 
frons, and to have had the Iniquity of us all laid upon him? How could 
it be ſaid of him, who ſhall declare his Generation? And that he ſhonld 
fee his Seed, and prolong his Days? And alſo that he ſhould divide the 
Spoil with the Mighiy? with the like Expreſſions, | 
Why yes, ſays our Expoſitor, he was exalted, and very high, becauſe 
the Childe:ns had him in Admiration, which is yet more than we read 
of, and Thanks to a good Invention for it: tho? it muſt be confeſſed 
that upon his being drawn out of the Dungeon he was ſomething hig ber 
and more exalted than he was before. In the next place he was ſtricłen 
for Trauſgreſſion, and had our Iniquities laid upon him, becauſe by the Sin 
and injurious Dealing of the Fews he was cruelly and un worthily uſed 
as indeed all or moſt of the Prophets were both before and after him. 
And chen for that Saying, Who ſhall declare his Generation > The mean- 
ing of that we are told is who ſhall reckon his Years? For he ſhall live 
to be very aged: tho' yet we know no more of his Age, but that he 
propheſied about Forty Lears; whereas ſome others have propheſied 
much longer, and particularly Haſea, who propheſied about Fourſcore. 
As for the other Expreſſion of hig ſeeing his Seed, and prolonging his Days, 
that we are taught mu/t ſignify, that he ſhould ſee many of his Converts 
in Egypt, where he ſhould live for a long time. Tho' yet we read not of 
any one of thoſe Converts, nor of any ſuch prolonging his Days there, but 
that it is a conſtant Tradition of Antiquity that he died an untimely 
diſaſtrous Death, being knock'd on the Head in Egyyt by his wicked 
Country-men with a Fuller's Club. And in the laſt place, for his 4;- 
viding the Spoil with the Mighty, that we are informed was fulfilled in 
this, that N-buzaradan Captain of the Chaldean Hoſt (as we find it in 
Jeremy 40. 5.) gave him a Reward and ſome YV;Fua!s (that is to ſay, a 
ſmall Supply or Modicum of Meat and Money for his preſent Support) 
and ſo ſent him away. A worthy glorious d/viding of the Spoil indeed, 
and much after the ſame rate that the Poor may be ſaid to divide the Spoil, 
when they take their Shares of what 1s given them at rich' Men's 
Doors, | 
So then we have here an Interpretation, but as for the Senſe of it. 
that, for ought I ſee, mult ſhift for it ſelf, But whether thus to drag 
and hale Words both from Senſe and Context, and then to ſqueeze 
whatſoever Meaning we pleaſe out of them, be not (as I may ſpeak wit li 
ſome change of the Prophet's Phraſe) to draw Lies with Cords of Blaf- 
phemy, and Nonſenſe as it were with a Cart-rope, let any ſober and im- 
partial Hearer or Reader be Judge. For whatſoever Titles the Itch of 
Novelty and Socinianiſm has thought fit to dignify ſuch it,, in- 
comparable, incomprebenſible Interpreters with, yet if theſe Interpretations 
ought to take place, the ſaid Prophecies (which all before * Grotire 
and the aforeſaid Rabby $:42d;i25 unantmoully fixed (in the firſt Senſe of 
them 
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* Having had the Opportunity and Happincts cf a frequent Converſe with Pr. Peco 
(the late Hebrew and Arabick Profeſſor to the Univerſity of Oxcn, and the greatett Maſter 
certainly of the Eaſtern Languages, and Learning, which this or any other Age or Nation 
has bred) I asked him (more than once, as I had occafion) what he thought of Gretius' Ex- 
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them) upon the ſole Perſon of the Meſſi ab) might have been actually 
fulfilled, and conſequently the Veracity of God in the ſaid Prophecies 
ſtrictly accounted for, tho* Feſus of Nazareth had never been born 
Which being ſo, would any one have thought that the Author of the 
Book de Veritate Religionis Chriſtiane, & de Satisfatione Chriſti, could 
be alſo the Author of ſuch Interpretations as theſe? No Age Certainly 
ever produced a mightier Man in all forts of Learning than Gro ius, nor 
more happily furnithed with all ſorts of Arms, both offenſi ve and defenſi ve 
for the Vindication of the Chriſtian Faith, had he not in his Annot ati. 
ons too frequently turned the Edge of them the wrong way. | 
Well therefore, taking it for mani feſt, and that upon all the Grounds 
of rational and unforced Interpretation, that the Perſon here ſpoken of 
was the Meſſias, and that this Meſſias could be no other than Jeſus of 
Nazareth, the great Mediator of the Second Covenant, very God, and 
very Man, in whom every Tittle of this Prophecy is moſt exactly verified, 
and to whom it does moſt peculiarly and incommunicably agree: We 
ſhall proceed now to take an account of the ſeveral Parts of the Text, in 
which we have theſe three Things conſiderable. 
Firſt, The Suffering it ſelf, he was ſtricken, 
Secondly, The Nature of the Suffering, which was penal, and expia- 
tory: he was ſtricken for Tranſgreſſion: And. 
Thirdly, The Ground and Cauſe of this Suffering, which was God's 
Propriety in, and Relation to the Perſons for whom Chriſt was ſtricken, 
implied in this Word, My People: For the Tranſgreſſion of my People was 
e Iricken, ; | 
; Of each of which in their order: And, | 5 
Firſt, For the Suffering it ſelf: He was ſtricken, The very Word im- 
ports Violence and Invaſion from without, It was not a Suffering upon 
the Stock of the meer internal Weakneſſes of Nature, which carries the 
Seeds and Cauſes of its Diſſolution in its own Bowels, and ſo by degrees 
withers and decays, and at length dies, like a Lamp that for want of 
Oil can burn no longer, but like a Torch in its full Flame beat and ruf- 
fled, and at length blown out by the Breath of a North Wind; ſo 
was Chriſt dealt with in the very Prime and Vigour of his Years, being 
by main Force torn and ſtricken out of the World, Blows did the Work 
of Time, and Stripes and Spears were inſtead of Age to put a Period to 
his afflicted Life. Now the Greatneſs of this Suffering will be made 
out to us upon theſe three Accounts. 
Firft, Upon the Account of the Latitude and Extent of it. 
Secondly, Of the Intenſeneſs and Sharpneſs of it: And, 
Thirdly, Of the Perſon inflicting it. 
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poſition of Iſziah 53, and his Application of that Prophecy, in the firſt Senſe and Deſign 
of is to the Perſon of the Prophet Feremy? To which, ſmHing and ſhaking his Head, he an- 
ſwered, Why, what elſe can be thou ht or ſaid of it, but that in this the Opiniator over- ruled 
the Aunotator, and the Mau had « mind to indulge big Fancy? This Account gave that great Man 
of it, tho" he was as great in Modefiy as he was in Learning (greater than which none could 
be) and withal had a particular Reſpect for Grotius, as 1 been Perſonally acquainted 
with him. But the Truth is, the Matter lay deeper than fo,” for there was a certain Party 
of Men whom Grotius, had unhappily engaged himſelf with, who were extremely diſguſted 
at the Book de Satitfact ione Chriſti, written by him againſt Socinus, and therefore he was to paci- 
fy (or rather ſatisfy) theſe Men, by turning his Pen another way in his Annotationt, which 
alſo was the true Reaſon that he never anſwered Crellius; a ſhrewd Argument, no doubt, to 
fuch as ſhall well confider theſe Matters, that thoſe in the Low Countries, who at that time 


went by as Name of Remonſtrants and Arminians, were indeed a great deal more. | 
Fi rſt, 
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Firſt, As for the Latitude or Extent of it. The Blow reach'd every 
Part of his Humanity, carrying the Grief all over, till by an univerſal 
Diffuſion of it ſelf it entred, according to the Pſalmiſt's Expreſſion, {ike 
Water into his Bowels, or like Oil into his Bones, It ſpread it ſelf into 
every Part of his Body, as if it had been another Soul, Nothing was 
free from ſuffering that could ſuffer, Suffering ſeemed to be his Portion, 
his Inheritance, nay, his very Property, Even the Religion that he 
came to propagate and eſtabliſh was a ſuffering Religion, and by the ſe- 
vereſt Method of Eftabliihment he gave the firſt and the greateſt In- 
ſtance of it in himſelf, He who would recount every Part of Chriſt 
that ſuffered muſt read a Lecture of Anatomy. From the Grown of the 
Head to the Sole of the Foot there wal nothing but the Traces of Pain and 
Suffering: they made long Furrows upon his Back (ſays the Pſalmiſt) they 
did (as it were) tear and plow up his innocent Body, In his Perſon we 
might have ſeen Grief in its Height and Supremacy, Grief triumphant; 
Cromn'd, and Arrayed in Purple, Grief reigning; and doing the utmoſt 
that it was able. It is a Subject too well known, and too frequently diſ- 
courſed of, to make Deſcriptions of the Thorns, the Spears; and the 
Nails, that acted their ſeveral Parts in this Tragedy, and that ſo, that 
the very Narrative of our Saviour's Paſſion cannot but beget another 
in every pious Hearer of it. But when we have ſaid the utmoſt of his 
Bodily Sufferings, we ſtill know that Nature has provided a Support 
able to make a ſtand up againſt all theſe: for the Strength and Firm- 
neſs of a reſolved Mind will bear a Man above hrs Infirmity, as the Breath 
bears up the Body from ſinking: But when the Supporter it ſelf fails, 
when the primum vivens and the ultimum moriens has had a mortal 
Blow, and the Iron enters into the very Soul, then baftled Nature muſt 
ſurrender and quit the Combat, unleſs ſeconded and held up by ſome- 
thing greater and mightier than it ſelf. And this was our Saviour's 
Condition. There was a Sword which reach'd his very Spirit, and 
pierced his Soul, till it bled thro' his Body, for they were the Struggles 
and Agonies of the inwatd Man, the Labours and Strivings of his reſt- 
leſs Thoughts, which caſt his Body into that prodigious Sweat, For, 4 
tho' it was the Fleſh that ſweated, it was the Spirit that took the Pains, f 
It was that which was then treading the Wine-preſs of God's Wrath alone [ 
till it made him Red in his Apparel, and dyed all his Garments with 5 
Blood. What Thought can reach, or Tongue expreſs, what our Saviour | 
then felt within his own Breaſt! The Image of all the Sins of the 
World, for which he was to ſuffer, then appeared clear and lively, and 
expreſs to his Mind. All the vile and horrid Circumftarices ot them 
ſtood (as it were) particularly rahging before his Eyes in ali their diſmal | 
Colours. He ſaw how much the Honour of the Great God was abuſed | 
by them, and how many Millions of poor Souls they muſt inevitably 14 
have caſt under the Preſſures of a Wrath infinite and intolerable, ſhould | 


V 


. he not have turned the Blow upon himſelf, The Horror ot which then 

ys filled and amazed his vaſt apprehenſive Soul, and thofe Appfehen ſions 

11d could not but affect his tender Heart, then brim-full of the higheſt Zeal i 
ted for God's Glory, and the moſt relenting Compaſſion for the Souls of Men, . 
el till it fermented and boiled over with Tranfport and Agony, and even My 
aci- forced its Way thro all his Body in thoſe ſtrange Ebullitions of Blood, N 

nich 


| not to be paralleled by the Sufferings of any Perſon recorded in any Hi- i 
ime ſtory whatſoever, It was this which drew thoſe doleful Words from 9 
him, My Soul is exceeding ſorrowful, &c. c S AN ws. It was ſur- # 

rounded, and (as it were) beſieged with an Army of Sorrows. And be: ut 
lieve it, his Soul was too big, and of too ſtrong a Make, to bend under 
an ordinary Sorrow, It was * any of thoſe little things Which make 
Z 2 2 2 us 
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us put the Finger in the Eye, as Loſs of Eſtate, Friends, Preferment 
Intereſt, and the like, Things too mean to raiſe a Tumult in the Breaſt 
of a reſolved Stoick, and much lels in his, who both placed and preached 
Happineſs, not only in the want, but in the very Defiance of them, 

And now after this his Agony in the Garden, I need not much 
inſiſt upon the Wounds given his Reputation by the Sword of a blaC. 
pheming Tongue, the ſharpeſt of all others, and which, like a poiſon- 
ed Dagger, hurting both with Edge and Venom too, at the ſame 
time both makes a Wound and prevents its Cure. Even a guilty Perſon 
feels the Sting of a malicious Report, and if ſo, much more muſt one 
who is innocent, and yet infinitely more muſt he, who was not only inno- 
cent, but Innocence it ſelf, Reputation is tender, and for it to be blown upon 
is to be tainted ; likea Glaſs, the clearer and finer it is, the more it ſuffers by 
the leaſt Breath, And theretore for him, who came to deſtroy the Kingdom 
of Satan, to be traduced as a Partner with, and an Agent for Beelze- 
bub: for him, whoſe greateſt Repaſts were Prayer and Abſtinence, and 
the moſt rigid Severities upon himſelf, to be taxed as a Mines bilber, 
and a good Fellow : for him who came into the World, both in Life 
and Death to bear Witneſs to the Truth, to ſuffer as an Impoſtor, 
and a Deceiver z what could be more grievous and afflicting to a great 
Innocence, joyned with as great an Apprehenſion ! 

However, his Church gains this great Advantage of Comfort by it, 
that the worſt of Sufferings come ſanctified to our Hands by the Per- 
ſon of our grand Example. Who was reviled and ſlandered, and toſied 
upon the Tongues of Men before us. A greater Martyrdom queſtion- 
leſs than to be caſt, as the Primitive Chriſtians were, to the Months 
of Lyons, which are tender and merciful compared to the Mouths of 
Men; whether we look upon that bitter Spirit which acted in thcſe 
Jews, or in ſome Chriſtians now-a-days worſe than Fews : Men, «io 
ſeem to have out-done all before them in the Arts of a more refined 
Malice, and improved Calumny, Qualities lately ſprung up out of 
the Stock of a ſpreading Atheiſm, and a domineering, reigning Sen- 
ſuality ; Sins now made National and Authentick, and fo much both 
Judgment and Mercy-proof, that it is well if we can be cured without 
being cut off. But to return to the Buſineſs before us. We have now 
ſeen the firſt thing ſetting forth the greatneſs of this Suffering; to wit 
the Latitude and Extent of it; as that it ſeized both Body and Soul, 
and every Part and Faculty of both, _ 

Secondly, The next thing declaring its greatneſs was the Intenſere/; 
and Sharpneſs of it. We have ſeen already how far it went, we are 
now to conſider how deep, It fell not on him like a Dew or Miſt, 
which only wets the Surface of the Ground, but like a pouring ſoak- 
ing Rain which deſcends into the very Bowels of it. There was Pain 
enough in every ſingle part to have been ſpread in leſſer Proportions o- 
ver the whole Man. Chriſt ſuffered only the Exquiſiteneſs and Heights 
of Pain, without any of thoſe Mitigations which God is pleaſed to tem- 
per and allay it with as it befalls other Men; like a Man who drinks 
only the Spirits of a Liquor ſeparated and extracted from the dull, un- 
active Body of the Liquor it felt, All the Force and Activity, the Stings 
and Fierceneſs of that troubleſome thing were (as it were) drain'd and 
diſtilld, and abridg'd into that cup which Chriſt drank off. There 
was ſomething ſharper than Yznegar, and bitterer than Gall, which that 
draught was prepared and made up with. We cannot indeed ſay, 
that the Sufferings of Chriſt were long in Duration, for to be violent 
and laſting too, is above the Methods or Meaſures of Nature, But 
he who lived at that rate, that he might be ſaid to live an Age 15 
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Hour, was able to ſuffer ſo too: and to comprize the greateſt Tor- 
ments in the ſhorteſt ſpace; which yet by their ſhortneſs loſt nothing 
of their Force and Keenneſs; as a Pen-Knife is as ſparp as a Spear 
though. not ſo long. That which promotes and adds to the Impreſſi- 
ons of Pain, is the delicate and exact Craſis and Conſtitution of the 
Part, or Faculty aggrieved. And there is no doubt but the Fabrick and 
Complection ot our Saviour's Body was a Maſter-piece of Nature, a thing 
abſolutely and exactly framed, and of that fineneſs as to have the quickeſt 
and moſt ſenſible Touches of every Object; and withal to have theſe 
advanced by the communion of his admirably made Body, with his 
high and vigorous Inteliectuals. All which made him drink in Pain 
more deeply, feel every Laſh, every Wound with ſo much a cloſer, and 
a more affecting Senſe. For it is not to be doubted but a dull Fellow can 
endure the Paroxyſms of a Fever, or the Torments of the Gout or Stone, 
much better than a Man of a quick Mind and an exalted Fancy , becauſe 
in one, Pain beats upon a Rock or an Anvil, in the other it prints it ſelf 
upon Wax. One is even born with a kind of Lethargy and Stupefaction 
into the World, armed with an Iron Body and a Leaden Soul againſt all 
the Apprehenſions of ordinary Sorrow; ſo that there is need of ſome Pain 
to awaken ſuch an one, and to convince him that he zs alive; but our 
Saviour, who had an Underſtanding too quick to let any Thing that was 
intelligible eſcape it, took in the dolorous afflicting Object in its full Di- 
mentions; He ſaw the utmoſt Evil of every one of thoſe Strokes, which 
the Guilt of our Sins inflicted on Him. And what His Eye faw, His Heart 

proportionably telt : For ſurely they muſt needs have been inconceivably 
a fflicting, in the Actual Endurance, which were ſo dreadful in their very 
approach, that the horror of them put the Man of God's Right Hand, the 
Man made ſlrons for that very purpoſe, to ſtart back, and decline the 
Blow, could the avoidance of it have ſtood vvith the Decrees of Heaven. 
Father if it be poſſible let this Cup paſs from Me. Which yet was not 
the Voice of Cowardize, but of humane Nature; Nature, which by 
its firſt and moſt Edfential Principle would have ſaved it /elf, might 
it have conſiſted with the ſaving of the World, 

Thirdly, The third thing ſetting forth the greatneſs of this Suffering, is 
the Cauſe and Author of it, which was God Himſelf, The Meaſureof every 
Paſſion is the Operation of the Agent. And then, we know what Omnipo- 
tence can do; Omnipotence imployed or rather iuf amed by Juſtice; in whoſe 
Quarrel it was then engaged. We muſt not meaſure the Divine Strokes 
by the proportion of thoſe Blows, which are infiicted by the greateſt and 
moſt exaſperated Mortal; The Condition of whoſe Nature ſets bounds 
to his Power, when it cannot to his Rage. So that, in the utmoſt Exe- 
cutions of it he acts but like a Waſp; very angryly indeed; but very 
weakly. Every Blow inflicted by the fierceſt Tyrant can reach no further 
than the Body; and the Body is but the dwelling place, not any part 
of the Soul; and conſequently can no more communicate its Ruins to 
that, than a Man can be ſaid to be wounded in his Perſon, becauſe a 
Wall of his Houſe was broken down. Upon which account there have 
been ſome, whoſe Souls have been ſo fortified with Philoſophy, and 
great Principles as to enable them to laugh in Phal:r:5's Bull; to ling 
upon the Rack; and to deſpiſe the Flames. Hor ftill, when God 
torments us by the Inſtrumental Mediation of the Creature, his 
Anger can fall upon us in no greater proportions than what 
can paſs through the narrow Capacities of a created being. For 
be the Fountain never ſo full, yet if it communicates it felf by 
a little Pipe, the Stream can be but ſmall and inconſiderable, and e- 
qual ro the Meaſures of the Conveyance, God can no more give His 
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Power, than His Glory to another; there is no mortal Arm can draw 
His Bow, God cannot Thunder or Lighten by Proxy, He alone is 
the Father of Spirits, and none can reach the Conſcience, but He who 
made it. And therefore being to diſcharge the utmoſt of His Vindi- 
&ive Juſtice upon the Sins of Mankind then charged upon our Sa- 
viour, He took the Sword in His Own Hand, entred the Lifts, and 

dealt with Him immediately by Himſelf, And then we find the 
Difference of our Saviour's ſuffering by the difference of His Behavi- 
our. While He was buffetted, ſcourged, and nailed to the Croſs, we 
hear nothing from Him, but lite a Lamb before the Shearers He was 
dumb: Not becauſe He could not, but becauſe He ſcorned to roar un. 
der the Impreſſions of a Finite Anger, But when God reached forth 
His Hand, and darted His immediate Rebukes into His very Soul and 
Spirit, (as He did while He was hanging upon the Croſs) then He 
cries out, My God, My God, why haſt Thou forſaken Me! Silence upon 
ſuch a Loſs would have been but Stupidity, and Patience an Abſur- 
dity; for when God withdrew his Preſence from him, that Darkneſs 
which then covered the Face of the whole Earth, was but a feint 
Emblem of that blacker Cloud of Deſpair which had overcaſt His Soul. 
It is not poſſible for us to conceive the utmoſt Weight of thoſe heavy 
Strokes inflicted by the Almighty Himſelf upon our Saviour, All the 
Repreſentations and little Draughts of them made by Words and Fan- 
cy are vaſtly ſhort of the keen Impreſſions of Senſe. But yet that 
which gives us the neareſt reſemblance of them, ſurely, is the Tor- 
ment of a guilt) Mind under a State of Deſertion; when God {hall 
turn the Worm of Conſcience into a Scorpion and ſmite it with the ſe- 
cret inviſible Stings of his Wrath, ſuch as ſhall feſter and rage inward- 
ly, gnaw and rake the very Entrails of the Soul. The Burden and 
Anguith of this has been ſometimes ſo inſupportable, that ſome have 
profeſſed themſelves to envy the Condition of Judas and the dam- 
ned Spirits, as thinking the Endurance of thoſe Flames more tolerable 
than the Expect ation, and accordingly have done Violence to their 
own Lives, and ſo fled to Hell as to a Sanctuary, and choſe Damna- 
tion as a Releaſe, Far were ſuch Perſons (God knows) from bettering 
their Condition by completing that which they could not bear in the 
very Beginnings and Foretaſts of it: yet however it demonſtrates to 
us the unſpeakable wretchedneſs of a guilty Soul, labouring under the 
Hand of God. And by the way, let the boldeſt, the hardieſt and the 
ſecureſt Sinner know that God is able, without ever touching him 
either in his Eſtate, his Health, his Reputation, or any other out- 
ward Enjoyment dear to him, but meerly by letting a tew Drops of 
his Wrath fall upon his guilty Conſcience, ſo to ſcald and gall him 
with the lively Senſe of Sin, that he ſhall live a continual Terror to 
himſelf, carry about him an Hell in his own Breaft ; which ſhall Echo 
to him ſuch Peals of Vengeance every Hour, that alt the Wine and 
Muſick, all the Honours and Greatneſs of the World ſhall not be able 
to miniſter the leaſt eaſe to his heart-fick and deſponding Soul. Now 
in theſe Torments of a guilty Conſcience we have ſome little Image 
of the Pains then ſuffered by our Saviour, the Greatneſs of both be- 
ing founded upon the ſame Reaſon ; Namely, That God is the ſole and 
immediate Inflicter of ſuch Strokes: And then ſurely the ſuffering 
muſt needs be grievous, when Infinite Juſtice paſſes Sentence and Infi- 
nite Power does Execut ion. | ee | 

And thus I have finiſhed the firſt general thing propoſed from the 
Text, which was the Suffering it ſelf, expreſſed in theſe Words, He was 
fricken, and that, by conſidering the Latitude, the Intenſeneſs, and alſo 
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the Cauſe of it. All of them ſo many Argum 
on e Greand; y Arguments to demonſtrate to us 

2, Ihe Second general thing propoſed was the Nature a uali 
this Suffering; Namely, That it was Penal and e = 15. ve 
ſtricken for Tranſgreſſton, And to prove that it was Penal, there needs 
no other Argument to any clear, unbiaſed Underſtanding than the na- 
tural, genuine and unconſtrained uſe of the Word. For what other 
ſenſe can there be of a Man's being ſtricken or ſuffering for Sin, but his 
being punithed for Sin? And that I am ſure is ſpoke ſo plain and loud 
by the Univerſal Voice of the whole Book of God, that Scripture muſt 
be Cruciſied as well as Chriſt, to give any other tolerable ſenſe of it 
But ſince Hereſy has made ſuch bold Invaſions upon thoſe Sacred Writ. 
ings, we will conſider both thoſe Senſes which theſe Words are aſſerted 
to be capable of, 9 

1. Firſt of all then, ſome aſſert, That to be ſtricken for Tranſgreſſion im- 
ports not here a Pxniſpment for Sins paſt, but a Prevention or taking 
away of Sin for the future. So that Chriſt is ſaid 20 be ſtricken, to 
ſuffer, and to die for Sin, becauſe by all this He confirmed to us an Ex- 
cellent and Holy Doctrine, the Belief of which has in it a natural Apt- 
neſs to draw Men off from their Sins, In a Word, becauſe Chriſtianity 
tends to make Men holy, and ceaſe from Sin, and becauſe Chriſt by 
His Blood ſealed the Truth of Chriſtianity; therefore is He ſaid to die 
for Sin; A ſtrange and remote Deduction, and ſuch an one as the com- 
mon Rules and Uſe of ſpeaking would never have ſuggeſted, But then 
beſides, becauſe it is eaſy to come upon the Authors of this perverſe In- 
terpretation by demanding of them what fitneſs thete could be in Chriſt's 


Death to confirm His Doctrine? And what Reaſon the World could. 


have to believe Chriſtianity True, becauſe the Author of it, a Pious, 
Innocent, Excellent Perſon was baſely and cruelly put to Death? There- 
fore they further ſay that this Effect of its Confirmation is really and 
indeed to be aſcribed to His ſubſequent Reſurre#ion, though only his 
Death be ſtill mentioned; that being the moſt difficult and heroick 
Paſſage of all, that he either did or ſuffered for our Sakes, and 
conſequently the greateft Inſtance of his Patience, and perſwaſion 
of the Truth of that Doctrine for which he ſuffered. But by their 
favour; if Chriſt is ſaid no otherwiſe to die for Sin, than becanſe 
he delivered a Doctrine, the Deſign of which was to draw Men 
off from Sin, and which was confirm'd to be true only by his Reſur- 
rect jon; How comes it to paſs that this Effect is ſtill joyned witli 
his Death, but never with his Reſurre#ion? It being ſaid over and 
over, that He dyed for Sin, ſuffered and bled for Sin, but never that 


He roſe again for Sin. It is, indeed, ſaid once that he roſe again for our 


Juſtification, but in the very foregoing Words it is ſaid, that he was 
delivered to Death for our Offences: Which ſhews that thoſe Words for 
ur Offences, and for our Fuſtification, have there à very different Senſe, 
and bear a different Relation to the Words with which they are joined 
in that, as well as in the other Scriptures. But this whole Invention 
is ſo forced and far fetched, and ſo much out of the Road of Common 
Reaſon, that it is impoſſible it ſhould gain, but by the Strengths and 
Prepoſſeſſions of Prejudice; and where Prejudice ſtands for Judę ment, for 

ought I ſee, it is as vain to urge Arguments as to quote Serzptures., | 
2. The other Senſe of theſe Words, and which alone the Catholick 
Church receives for true, is, That Chr:i/i*s being ſtricken for Sin, figni- 
tes his being puniſhed for Sin. The Word [For ] in this caſe denoting 
the Antecedent meritorious Cauſe of his ſuftering, and not the Final, as 
the School of Socinus does aſſert; and, conſequently, muſt dire&ly re- 
Aaaaaa. late 
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late to the removal of the Guzl: of Sin, and not the Power, as is ally 
affirmed by the ſame Perſons. Now that Chriſt's ſuffering and being 
firicken for Tranſgreſſion imports that ſuffering to have been Penal and 
Expiatory, as it might with the higheſt Evidence be demonſtrated from 
ſeveral Scriptures: ſo at this time I ſhall confine my ſelf within the 
Limits of the Chapter, from whence I took my Text: and here 1 ſhajj 
found the Proof of it upon theſe Two Expreſſions, | 
Firſt, That Chriſt is ſaid to Have born our Sins, in the 12. v. Now ;, 
bear Sin is an Hebrew Phraſe for that, which in Latin is Luere pecca. 
tum, and in Engliſh to be puniſbed for Sin. And if to bear another Man' 
Sin or Iniquity by ſuffering, does not imply the undergoing of the punis. 
ment due to that Man's Sin; We muſt invent a new way of expound. 
ing Profane Writers as well as Sacred, and of interpreting the Common 
Specches of Men, as well as the Word of God, 

Secondly, The other Argument ſhall be taken from that Expreſſion 
which declares Chriſt to have been made a Sacrifice, or an Offering for 
Sin, in the 10. v. When thou ſhalt make His Soul an Offering for Sin. 
The proof of what I here affirm, is grounded upon the Uſe and Deſign 
of a Sacrifice, as it has been uſed by all Nations in the World; which 
was to appeaſe the Deity by paying down a Life for Sin, and that by 
the ſubſtitution of a Sacrifice, whether of Man or Beaſt, to die and pay 
down his Life inſtead of the Sinner, For there was a tacit acknowleds- 
ment univerſally fixt in the Hearts of all Mankind, that the Wages of Sin 
was Death, and that without ſhedding of blood there could be no Remiſſim : 
upon which was built the reaſon of all their Sacrifices and Victims. So 
ſurely therefore as Chriſt was a Sacrifice, and as the deſign of a Sacrifice 
is to pay down a Life for Sin, and as to pay down a Life for Sin is to be 
Puniſhed for Sin: ſo ſure it is, that Chriſt's Death and Sufferings were 
Penal, Nom it being clear that the foundation of all Puniſhment is 
compenſation or exchange; that is to ſay, ſomething paid down to di- 
vine Juſtice for ſomething done againſt it; and ſince all compenſation 
implies a Retribution equivalent to the Injury done, therefore, that 
Chriſt might be qualified to be a Sacrifice fit to undergo the full Puniſh- 
ment due for the Sins of Mankind, two things were required, 

1. An infinite dignity in his Perſon ; for ſince the Evil and Demerit 
of Sin was Infinite; and ſince Chriſt was ſo to ſuffer for it, as not to re- 
main under thoſe ſufferings for an Infinite duration; that Infinity there- 
fore was to be made up ſome other way; which could not be, but by 
the Infinite Worth and Dignity of his Perſon, graſping in all the Per- 
fections and Glories of the Deity, and by conſequence deriving an In- 
finite Value to his Sufferings. 

2. The other Qualification required was a perfect Innocence in the Per- 
ſon to ſuffer : for ſo much was ſpecified by the Paſchal Lamb, of which 
we ſtill read in Scripture, That it was to be a Lamb nithout blemiſh, And 
there is no doubt, but had Chriſt had any Sin of his own to have ſatis- 
fied for, he had been very unable to ſatisfie for other Mens. He who 
is going to Goal for his own Debts, is very unit to be a Security for 
another's, 

But now this perfect Innocence, which I afirm neceſſary to render 
Chriſt a fit and proper Sacrifice, is urged by our Adverſaries to be the 
very Reaſon why Chriſt's ſufferings could not be Penal ; ſince Punith- 
ment in the very Nature and Eſſence of it imports a Relation to Sin. To 
this I anſwer, That Puniſhment does indeed import an Eſſential Relati- 
on to Sin; but not of Neceflity to the Sin of the Perſon upon whom 1t 
is inflicted: as might be evinced by innumerable Inſtances, as well as 


undeniable Reaſons. If 
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* it be replied, that God has declared that the Soul that Sins ſhall 
ie. 

I anſwer, That this is only a Poſitive Law, according to which 
God declares he will proceed in the ordinary courſe of his Providence: 
bur it is not of Natural and Eternal Obligation, ſo as Univert:j1 90 
bind God in all caſes, but that he may when he Pleaſes deal wr ou 
wiſe with his Creature, But this will receive further light trom the 
Diſcuſſion of the third and laſt general Head, to which we now 
proceed. Namely, 

3. The Ground and Cauſe of this ſuffering ; which was God's Proprie- 

ty in, and relation to the Perſons for whom Ghri't ſuffered, ſpecitied 
in theſe words, My People: For the Tranſgreſſion of my People was 5 
tricken, 
? If it be here asked, upon what account the Perſons here ſpollen of 
were denominated and made God's People? I anſwer, that they were 
ſo by an Eternal Covenant and Tranſaction between the Father ad 
the Son; by which the Father, upon certain Conditions to be ner. 
formed by the Son, conſigned over ſome Perſons to him to be 7175 
People. For our better underſtanding of which we are to oblerve that 
the buſineſs of Man's Redemption proceeds upon a twoivld Cove- 
nant, 

Firſt, An Eternal Covenant made between the Father and the Son. 
by which the Father agreed to give both Grace and Glory 
to a certain Number of Sinners, upon Condition that Chriſt would 
aſſume their Nature and pay down ſuch a Ranſom to his Juſtice, as 
ſhould both ſatisfie for rheir Sin, and withal Merit ſuch a meaſure of 
Grace as thould effectually Work in them ail things neceſary to their 
Salvation. And this Covenant may be properly called à Cœreran— of 
Suretyſhip or Redemption. Upon which alone, and not upon any Co— 
venant made between God and Men in their own Perſons, is built 
the Infallibility of the future believing, repenting, and finally perſe- 
vering, of ſuch as Chriſt from ali Eternity undertook to make his 
People. 

out, The other is a Covenant made in time, and actually en- 
tred into by God and Men, by which God on his Part pro- 
miſes to Men Eternal Salvation, upon Condition of Faith and Re— 
pentance on theirs, And this is called in Scripture the ſzcond Cove- 
nant, or the Covenant of Grace, and ſtands oppoſed to that which is there 
called the firſt Covenant, or the Covenant of |} orks, 

Now by that Eternal Compact or Tranſaction between the Father 
and the Son (of which alone we now ſpeak) was this Donation of a 
certain determinate Number of Perſons made to Chriſt to be his Do- 
ple, by virtue of which Agreement or Tranſaction he was in ie L ul- 
neſs of Time to ſuffer for them, and to accomplich the Whole Work of 
their Redemption from firſt to laſt, For to affirm that Chriſt died only 
to verify a Propoſition [ That whoſoever believed Jhould be ſaved} but in 
the mean time to leave the whole Iſſue of Things in reference to Pey- 
ſons ſo looſe and undetermined, that it wasa Queſtion, whetherever any one 
ſhould actually believe, and very poſſible that none ever might, and conſe— 
quently that after CH had ſuffered, had been firicken, aud died (or Tranſ- 
greſſion, yet for any thing that he had done in all this, he might never. 
have had a People; this certainly is a ſtrange and new Goſpel, and ſuch 
as the Doctrine of our Church ſeems utterly unacquainted with, 

Having thus thewn the Foundation upon which the Perſons here 
ſpoken of are called by the Propnet God's People, namely, an Eternal 
Covenant, in which God the Father and the Son mutually agreed 
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upon the Terms of their Redemption, we are now to obſerve, that the 
ſame thing that thus denominates and makes them God's Pecple, makes 
them under the ſame Relation to belong alſo to Chriſt, and that not 
only upon the Account of his Nature that he was God, but chiefly 
of his Office, that he was their Mediator, which Capacity made him 
equally concerned in that Eternal Covenant, he accepting and agreeing 
to thoſe Terms that vvere propoſed and offered him by the Father, B 

his Acceptance of vvhich he became both a myſtical Head and a Surety to thoſe 
for vvhom he ſo undertook, And this Relation of his to them vvas the 
Cauſe vvhy he both might be, and actually vvas ſtricken by God for 
their Tranſgreſſion, vvithout any Violation of the Divine Juſtice, not- 
vvithſtanding the perfect Innocence of his Perſon. For to render it juſt 


to inflict a Puniſhment upon an innocent Perſon inſtead of another, ei- 


ther of theſe tvvo Cauſes are ſufhcient, 

Firſt, An intimate Con junction between thoſe Perſons, and that either 
natural; as between Father and Son, or political, as between King and 
People, and the like: Or, 5 

Secondly, The voluntary Conſent and Will of an innocent Perſon to 
undergo the Puniſhment due to the nocent, as it is between a Man and 
his Surety. 

Accordingly from that Covenant, by which the Father made over a 

certain Number of Perſons to the Son to be his People, there aroſe this 
twofold Relation of Chriſt to them, : 
1. Of a King to his People, or of a myſtical Head to his Members, 
ſo that legally and politickly they ſuffered as really in Chriſt, as the 
whole Body, ſuffers when the Head is wounded, or ſtruck thro? with 
a Dart, n 

2. The other Relation is of a Surety: ſo that the Satisfaction paid 
down by Chriſt to God's Juſtice for Sin, is, in Eſtimation of Law, as 
really accounted to be paid down by the Saints, as if they had paid it 
in their own Perſons. 

And this is a further and withal a full Anſwer, to that Objection 
formerly hinted from the Innocence, of Chriſt's Perſon, as if it rendred 
him uncapable of Puniſhment. For his own free voluntary Conſent 
to be a Surety for Sinners, and reſponſible for all that Divine Juſtice 
could charge them with, transferred the Guilt and Obligation from 
their Perſon's to his own. 

In a word, the Compact between Chrift and his Father made him 4 
King, a myſtical Head, and alſo a Surety to ſome certain Perſons, and 
his being ſo, made them his People, and their being his People, did up- 
on that Account, make it both juft and equitable for him to ſuffer 
and to be ſtricken for their Tranſzreſſion, which is the reſult of the Text, 
and the thing undertook by us to be proved, 

I have now finiſhed the ſeveral Things propoſed from the Text, in 
which having ſet before you how much Chriſt has ſuffered, and all for 
our Sakes, I hope it will kindle the Workings of a pious Ingenuity 
in every one of our Breaſts, For I am ſure if Chriſi's ſuffering for us 
were the Doctrine, Gratitude ſhould make our readineſs to ſuffer for 
him the Application. Chriſtianity I ſhew was a ſuffering Religion, and 
there are two ſorts of Suffering to which it will certainly expoſe every, 
genuine Profeſſor of it. | 


1. The firſt is from himſelf, 
2. The ſecond from the World. 
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1. And firſt it will engage him in a Suffering from himſelf, even 
that grand Suffering of Selt-denial and Mortification, the ſharpeſt and 
moſt indiſpenſable of all others, in which every Chriſtian is not onl 
to be the Sufferer, but himſelf, alſo the Executioner. He who ig Chriſt's 
(ſays the Apoſtle) bas crucified the Fleſh, with the Aﬀe#ions and Luſts, 
A ſevere Diſcipline certainly, in which a Man is to act his fierceſt Anger 
upon his deareſt Friends, For could Nature ever yet ſuggeſt to any one 
the Hatred of bis own Fleſh, the Crucifixion of his Defires, and the 
ſtabbing of his moſt beloved Aﬀections? Nature indeed cannot, will 
not prompt it, but Chriſtianity, which riſes many Strains above Na- 
ture, both muſt and will, The beſt Sacrifice to a crucified Saviour is a 
crucified Luſt, a bleeding Heart, and a dying Corruption; We cannot 
bring, nor indeed does Chriſt expect a Recompence for what he has ſuf- 
fered for us, yet that which he will accept, as if it were a Recompence; 
is for us to deal cruelly with that Body of Sin which has cauſed the act- 
ing of all thoſe Cruelties upon him, Let the ambitious Man lay his 
Pride in the Duſt, the covetous Man depoſite his Treaſures in the Banks 
of Charity and Liberality, and let the voluptuous Epicure renounce his 
Cups and his Whores, and this will be a Preſent to Heaven better than 
an whole Hecatomb: nor could the Fruit of his Body fall ſo grateful 4 
Sacrifice upon, God's Altars as the Siu of his Soul; But it is like, the jolly 
World about us will but ſcoff at the Paradox of ſuch Practices, and ex- 
plode them as Madneſs and Melancholy: yet let thoſe Sons of Pleaſure 
know, that ſuch as ſcorn to be thus melancholy in this World, will 
have but little Cauſe to be merry in the next. 

2. The other Kind of Suffering in which Chriſtianity will engage a 
Man, is from the World. Such is the Genius and Nature of the Chri— 
ſtian Religion, that it muſt unavoidably bring him, who owns it, in 
the Power of it, under Temporal Troubles and Afflictions. In the World 
(ſays Chriſt) ye ſhall have Tribulation, And he ſpoke it not ſo much by 
a Spirit of Prophecy as Philoſophy, and by an actual Sight of it in its 
pregnant Cauſes. For the Contrariety of the Principles and Maxims of 
Chriſtianity to thoſe of the World, cannot but engage Men in ſuch 
Practices as ſhall alſo thwart the Cuſtoms and Modes which govern the 
Actions of the World. But where there is Contrariety there will be 
Fighting, and where there is Fighting, the weaker, I am ſure, muſt ſuf- 
fer; and generally the Chriſtian is ſo in all Worldly Encounters, whoſe 
chief Defenſatives lie not in that Armour that is Sword-proof or Bul- 
let-proof, and who wears no Breaſtplate upon, but within his Breaſt, that 
is, his Innocence, his Conſcience, and his Confidence in a reconciled 
God, Suffering is a thing which all Men abhor, and that becauſe they 
are aſhamed of itz and their being ſo is grounded upon this Opinion, 
that to ſuffer, in the very nature of it, ſeems to impeach the ſuffering 
Perſon, either in the Reputation of his Power, or of his Iunocence, that 
is, he ſuffers, either becauſe he ig weak, and cannot hinder it, or becauſe 
he is faulty, and ſo deſerves it, But with every Chriſtian Chriſt is an 
abundant Anſwer to both theſe Objections. For when we fee Omnipo- 
tence hanging upon the Croſs, and God himſelf ſcourged and ſpit upon, 
and when we ſee him who could have commanded Fire from Heaven, 


and Legions of Angels to his Reſcue, yet ſurrendring himſelf quietly to 


the Will of his Murderers, ſurely no mortal Man, who 1s but Dirt and 
Worms Meat at the beſt, can pretend himſelf too great and too high to 
ſuffer. And again, when we behold Virtue, Innocence, and Purity, 
more than Angelical, crucified between Thieves and Maleſactors, ſþb.ult 


any Man whoſe Birth and Actions revile and ſpeak him a Sinner to his 


| ink himſelf too good to come under the Croſs, and to take his 
Face, thin doo 8 18 2 Share 
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Share ih the common Lot of Chriſtianity ? *Tis not the Suffering it ſelf, 
but the Cauſe of it, that is diſhonourable, And even in the worſt and 
moſt ſhameful of Sufferings, tho the Hangman does the Execution, yet 
it is the Crime alone which does the Dz/erace. | 

Chriſt commands us nothing, but he enforces it with Arguments 
from his Perſon as well as from his Word, and it is well if we can make a 
due Uſe of them, For God knows how ſoon he may call us from our 
eaſy Speculations and Theories of Suffering to the practical Experience 
of it, How ſoon he may draw us forth tor Perſecution and the hery 
Trial. Only this we may be ſure of, that if theſe Things be brought 
upon us for h;s Honour, it will be for ours too to endure them. And 
be our Diſtreſſes never ſo great, our Calamities never ſo ſtrange and 
unuſual, yet we have both our Saviour's Example to direct, and his 
Promiſe to ſupport us, who has left it upon Record in his Everlaſting 
Goſpel, that if we ſuffer with him, we ſhall alſo reign with him. 


To whom therefore, be rendred and aſcribed, as is moſt due, all Praiſe, 
Might, Majeſty, and Dominion, both now and for evermore. Amen. 
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Whom God hath raiſed » „ having looſcd the Pains of Deaih , 
becauſ e it was not po{ſubie that he [ould le holden of it, 


„ is of infinite Concern to Mankind, both as te 

* their Welfare in this World and the next, to 
preſerve in their Minds a full Belief of a future 
Eſtate of Happineſs or Miſery, into which, ac- 
cording to the Quality of their Actions here, they 
muſt for ever be diſpoſed of hereafter, the Experi- 
ence of all Ages having found the Inſufficiency of 
bare Human Reſtraints to controul the audacious 
3 | | Sinfulneſs of ſome Tempers and Diſpoſitions, with- 
out holding them under the Awe of this Perſuaſion. From which, tho” 
ſome by much and long ſinning, and perverſe Ratiocinations cauſed 
thereby, have in a great meaſure diſentangled their Conſciences, yet 
theſe are but few and inconſiderable compared with the reſt of the 
World, in whoſe Minds Education, and better Principles, grafted upon 
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the very Inſtincts of Nature, have fixed this Perſuaſion too deep to be 
ever totally rooted out. And it is from the victorious Influence of this 
that the common Peace of the World has been maintained againſt thoſe 
bold Invaſions, which the Corruption of Man's Nature would other- 
wiſe continually make upon it. But now as highly neceſſary as it is 
for Men to believe ſuch a future Eftate, yet it muſt be acknowledged, 
that with the generality of the World this Belzef has ſtood hitherto up- 
on very falſe, or at the beft very weak Foundations, and conſequently 
that it is of no {mall Import to ſtate and ſettle it upon better, For the 
doing of which the moſt effectual Ways, I conceive, may be theſe two. 

1. By Revelation. 

2. By Exemplification. 

Firſt. As to the firſt whereof, it muſt needs be, either by an immedi- 
ate Declaration of this great Truth (not diſcoverable by Reaſon) by a 
Voice from Heaven, or by God's inſpiring ſome certain ſelect Perſons 
with the Knowledge of it, and afterwards enabling them to atteſt it to 
the World by Miracles. And as this is undoubtedly ſufficient in it ſelf 
for ſuch a Purpoſe, ſo Providence has not been wanting, partly by Reve- 
lation, and partly by Tradition thereupon, to keep alive amongſt Men 
ſome Perſwaſion at leaſt of this important Truth all along, as appears even 
from thoſe fabulous Accounts and Stories which the Heathen World 
Rill cloathed or rather corrupted it with. Nevertheleſs ſuch has been 
the Prevalence of Human Corruption and Infidelity, as in a great degree 
to fruſtrate all the Impreſſions that bare Revelation or Tradition could 
make upon Men's Minds, while they chiefly governed their Belief by 
the Obſervation of their Senſes, which, from the daily occurring In- 
ſtances of Mortality, ſhew them, #hat as the Tree fell ſo it lay: and that 
no Body was ever {een by them to return from the Manſions of the Dead, 
but that, for any thing they could find to the contrary, all paſſed into 
Duſt and Rotteneſs, and perpetual Oblivion. | 

Secondly, The other way therefore of convincing the World of this 
momentous Truth (in compariſon of which all Science and Philoſophy 
are but Trifles) muſt be by Exemplification; that is to ſay, by giving 
the World an Inftance or Example of it in ſome Perſon or Perſons, who 
having been confeſſedly dead, ſhould revive, and return to Life again, 
And this, one would think, ſhould be as full and unexceptionable a 
Proof that there may be a Reſurrect ion of Men to a future Eſtate as could 
be deſired, nothing ſtriking the Mind of Man ſo powerfully as Inſt ances 
and Examples, which make a Truth not only intelligible, but even pal- 
pable, ſliding it into the Underſtanding thro' the Windows of Senſe, 
and by the moſt familiar as well as moſt unqueſtionable Perceptions of 
the Eye. And accordingly this Courſe God thought fit to take in the 
Reſurrect ion of Chriſt, by which he condeſcended to give the World the 
oreateſt Satisfaction that Infidelity it ſelf could rationally inſiſt upon: 
howbeit, notwithſtanding fo plain an Addreſs both to Men's Reaſon and 
Senſe too, neither has this Courſe proved ſo ſucceſsful for convincing of 
the World of a Reſurrect ion from the Dead, and a future Eſtate conſe- 
quent thereupon, but that Unbelief has been ſtill putting in its Objecti- 
ons againſt it. For it is not, I confeſs, the Intereſt of ſuch as live ill in 
this World to believe that there ſhall be another, or that they ſhall be 
ſenſible of any thing after Death has once done its Work upon them: 
and therefore let Truth, and Scripture, and even Senſe it ſelf, ſay 
what they will for a Reſurre#ion, Men, for ought appears, will for 
ever ſquare their Belief to their Deſires, and their Deſires to their Cor- 
ruptiont; ſo that (as we find it in St, Luke 16, 31, (tho' they ſhould even 
ſee one riſe from the Dead they would hardly be perſuaded of * wm Re- 
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ſurre@ion, Such a ſad and deplorable Hardneſs of Heart have Men ſinned 
themſelves into, that nothing ſhall convince them but what firſt pleaſes 
them, be it never ſo much a Deluſion. Nevertheleſs the moſt wiſe and juſt 
God is not ſo to be mocked, who knows, that by raiſing Chriſt from the Dead 
he has done all that rationally can or ought to be done for the con- 
vincing of Mankind that there ſhall be a Reſurrect ion whether they 
will be convinced by it or no. But now if after all it ſhould be ask. 
ed, how is Chriſt's Reſurrection a Proof that the reſt of Mankind ſhall 
riſe from the Dead too? I anſwer, That conſidered indeed as a bare 
Inſtance or Example, it proves no more, than that there may be, ſuch 
a thing, ſince the ſame infinite Power which effected the one may as 
well effect the other; but then if we conſider it as an Argument, and 
a Confirmation of that Doctrine (whereof the Aſſertion of a General 
Ræſurrect ion makes a principal Part) I affirm that ſo taken it does 
not only prove that ſuch a thing may be, but alſo that it actually 
ſhall be, and that as certainly as it is impoſſible for the Divine Power 
to ſet a Seal to a Lie, by ratifying an Impoſture with ſuch a Mira- 
cle: And thus as Chriſt's Reſurre&ion irretragably proves the Reſur- 
rection of the reſt of Mankind, ſo it no leſs proves Chriſt himſelf to 
have been the Meſſiah, for that having all along affirmed himſelf to 
be ſo, he made good the Truth of what he had ſo affirmed by his 
miraculous riſing again, and ſo gave as ſtrong a Proof of his Meſſia- 
thip, as infinite Power, joined with equal Veracity, could give. And 
upon this Account we have his Reſurrect ion alledged by St. Peter for 
the ſame Purpoſe, here in the Text, which was Part of his Sermon 
to the Jews concerning Feſus Chriſt, whom he proves to be their 
true and long expected Meſſi ah, againſt all the Cavils of Prejudice 
and Unbelief, by this one invincible Demonſtration, | 
In the Text then we have theſe three Things conſiderable, 


Ffrſt, Chriſt's Reſurrection, and the Cauſe of it, in theſe Words, whom 
God bath raiſed up. | | 
Secondly, The Manner by which it was effected, which was, by 
loofing the Pains of Death, And, | 
Thirdly, and laſtiy, The Ground of it, which was, its abſolute Neceſſity, 
exprefed in theſe Words, it was not poſſible that he ſhould be holden of it. And, 
1. For the firſt of theſe, the Cauſe of the Reſurrection, ſet forth in this 
Expreſſion, whom God hath raiſed up. It was ſuch an Action as proclaimed 
an Omnipotent Agent, and carried the Hand of God writ upon it in broad 
Gharacters, legible to the meaneſt Reaſon, Death is a Diſeaſe which Art 
cannot cure: and the Grave a Priſon which delivers back its Captives upon 
no humane ſummons.To reſtoreLife is only the Prerogative of him who gives 
it. Some indeed have pretended by Art and Phyſical applications to recover 
the dead, but the ſucceſs has ſufficiently upbraided the attempt. Phyſick 
may repair and piece up Nature, but not Create it. Cordials, Plaiſters, 
and Fomentations cannot always ſtay a Life when it is going, much 
leſs can they remand it, when it is gone. Neither is it in the Power 
of a Spirit or Demon good or bad to inſpire a new Life. For it is a 
Creation, and to Create is the incommunicable Prerogative of a Power 
infinite and unlimited. Enter into a Body they may, and ſo act and 
move it after the manner of a Soul; but it is one thing to move, an- 
other to animate a Carcaſs. You ſee the Devil could fetch up nothing 
of Samuel at the requeſt of Saul, but a ſhadow and a Reſemblance, 
his Countenance and his Mantle, which yet was not enough to cover 
the cheat, or to palliate the Illuſion. | But I ſuppoſe no body will be 
very importunate for any further proof of this, That 1f Chriſt was raiſ- 
_ | Cceeccc ed, 
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his aſcending into Heaven. And Th:rdly, His Defcending into Hell, 


| ſcending into Hell mentioned in the Creed cannot fignify his Local de- 


* 


ed, it muſt be by God who raiſed him. The Angel might indeed rof 
away the ſtone from the Sepulchre, but not turn it into 4 Son of Abra. 
bam; and a leſs Power than that which could do ſo, could not effe& 
the Reſurrection. 3 

2. I come now to the ſecond thing, which is to ſhew the manner 
by which God wrought this Reſurrection, ſet forth in theſe Words, having 
looſed the Pains of Death. An Expreſſion not altogether ſo clear, but that it 
may well require a further Explication, For it may be enquired, with what 
propriety God could be ſaid #01ooſe the Pains of Death, by Chriſt's Reſurrecti- 
on, when thoſe Pains continued not till the Reæſurrect ion, but determined 
and expired in the Death ofhis Body? Upon which ground it is, that ſome 
have affirmed, That Chriſt deſcended into the place of the damned; where 
during his Body's abode in the Grave, they ſay, that in his Soul he 
really ſuffered the Pains of Hell; and this not unſuitably to ſome An- 
cient Copies, which read it not e a»«re the Pains of Death, but . 
$ivas dls the Pains of Hell; and this alſo with much ſeeming conſo- 
nance to that Article of the Creed in which Chriſt is ſaid to Have 
deſcended into Hell. But to this I anſwer, That Chriſt ſuffered not any 
fuch pains in Hell, as the forementioned opinion would pretend, which 
we may demonſtrate from this, That if Chrift ſuffered any of thoſe 
pains during His abode in the Grave, then it was either in his Divine 
Nature, or in his Soul, or in his Body: But the Divine Nature could 
not ſuffer, or be tormented, as being wholly impaſſible : Nor yet could 
he ſuffer in his Soul; foraſmuch as in the very ſame day of his Death, 
that paſſed into Paradiſe, which ſurely is no place of pain: Nor La- 
ly, in his Body, for that being Dead, and Conſequently for the time be- 
reaved of all Senſe, could not be capable of any Torment, And then, 
for anſwer to what was alledged from the Ancient Copies, it is to 
be obſerved that the word 44 (which ſome render Hell,) indifferently 
fignifies alſo the Grave, and a ſtate of Death. And Laſtly, for that Ar- 
ticle of the Creed in which there is mention made of Chriſt's deſcent 
into Hell, there are various expoſitions of it, but the moſt rational and 
agreeable is, that it means His Abode in the Grave and under the State 
of Death three Days and three Nights, or rather three rx35uces, viz, 
part of the Firſt, and Thzrd, (ſo called A* Synechdoche of the part 
for the whole) and the Second entirely: Whereby as his Burial figni- 
fied his entrance into the Grave; So his deſcending into Hell ſignified 
his continuance there and ſubjection to that Eſtate. And thus the 
three parts of his humiliation in the laſt grand Scene of it, do moſt 
appoſitely anſwer to the three parts of his exaltation, For Firſt, His 
Death anſwers to his Riſing again. Secoadly, His Burial anſwers to 
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anſwers to his ſitting at the Right Hand of God; in a State of never- 
dying Glory, Honour and Immortallity. But however, that his de- 


ſcent into the Place of the Damned, the former Argument diſproving | 
his ſuffering the Pans of Hell, will by an eaſy Change of the Terms 
ſufficiently evince this alſo. For Firſt, Chriſt could not deſcend ac- 
cording to His Divine Nature; fince that which is Infinite and fills all 
places could not acquire any new Place. And as for his Soul, that 
was in Paradiſe, and his Body was laid in the Grave; and being 
ſo, what part of Chriſt could deſcend into Hell, (the whole Chriſt being 

thus diſpoſed of) needs amore than Ordinary apprehenſion to conceive. 
We are therefore in the next place to ſee, how we can make out 
the Reaſon of this Expreſſion upon ſome other or better ground. In 
order to which, it is yery obſervable, that the ſame word which * 
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the Greek Text is rendred by e, and in the Engliſh by Pains 
in the Hebrew ſignifies not only Pain but allo a“ cord or band 3 a 
cording to which it is very eaſy and proper to conceive, that the Reſurre- 
ction diſcharged Chriſt from the bands of Death : beſides that this ren- 
dition of the Word ſeems alſo moſt naturally to agree with the genuine 
meaning of ſome other words in the ſame verſe; as of avs; havin 
looſed, which is properly applicable to bands and not to pains; as alſo 
of ze#la%, which ſignifies properly to be bound with ſome cord or band ; 
So that undoubtedly this dnpaliticn would give the whole verſe a 
much more natural and appoſite Conſtruction, and withal remove the 
difficulty, But, oe opal | 8 

Secondly, Becauſe the Evangeliſt St. Luke follows the Tranſlation 
of the Sept uag int, (who little minding the Hebrew pointings rendred 
the Word um not by acoivia, Gords or Bands but ed i ners Pain,) we are 
therefore not to baulk ſo great an A but to ſee how the Scheme 
of the Text may be made clear, and agreeable, even to this Expoſition. 

To this therefore I anſwer, Fee | 

Firſt, That the Words contain in them an Hebraiſm, iz. the pains 
of Death, for a painful Death; as it is ſaid, Matth. 24. 15. The abomi- 
nation of deſolation, for an abominable deſolation; and ſo the Reſurre- 
&ion looſed Chriſt from @ painful Death, not indeed painful in ſenſi 
Compoſito, as if it were ſo at the time of his releaſe from it, but in 
a divided ſenſe (as the Logicians ſpeak) it looſed him from a Con- 
tinuance under that Death; which, relating to the Time of his ſuffer. 
ing it, was ſo painful. | 5 | 
2. But Secondly, I anſwer further, That though the Pains of Death 
| teaſed long before the Reſurrect ion, ſo that this could not in ſtrictneſs 
| of ſenſe be ſaid to remove them : yet, taken in a Metonymy of the Cauſe 
for the Effect, the Pains of Death might be properly ſaid to have been 
looſed, in the Reſurre&ion, becauſe that Eſtate of Death into which 
Chriſt was brought by thoſe foregoing Pains was then conquered and 
completely Triumph'd over. Captivity under Death and the Grave was 
the Effe& and Conſequent of thoſe Pazns, and therefore the ſame De- 
liverance which diſcharged Chriſt from the one might not improper- 
ly be ſaid to looſe Him from the other, And thus Chriſt was no ſoon- 
er bound, but within a little time he was /oo/ſed again. He was not 
ſo much buried, as for a while depoſited in the Grave for a ſmall in- 
conſiderable Space; So that even in this reſpect he may not inelegant- 
ly be ſaid to bave taſted of Death; for a taſte is tranſient, ſhort, and 
quickly paſt, God reſcued him from that Eſtate, as a Prey from the 
Miebty, and a Captive from the ſtrong: and though he was in the very 
Jaws of Death, yet he was not devoured. Corruption, the common 
Lot of Mortality, ſeized not on him. Worms and Putrefaction durſt 
not approach him. His Body was Sacred and Inviolable; as ſweet un- 
der Ground as above it, and in Death it ſelf retaining One of the high- 


eſt Privileges of the Living. 


a 


Greaud of Chriſt's Reſurrection, which was its abſolute Neceſſity, expreſſed 
in theſe Words, Becauſe it was not poſſible that He ſbould be holden of it : and 


ng ble. ] For it was not only Par & equum, that Chrift ſhould not always be 
ng detained under Death, becauſe of his Innocence, (as Grotzus precariouſly, and 
to ſerve an Hypotheſis, would have the word que here ſignify) but it was 
abſolutely neceſſary that he ſhould not, and impoſſible that he ſhould conti- 
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3. Come we now to the Lalt and k rincipal thihg propoſed; namely, The 


that according to the ſtricteſt and moſt received ſenſe of the word LP 
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nue under the Bands of Death, from the Peculiar Condition of his Perſon, as 
well as upon ſeveral other Accounts, And accordingly this Impoſſibility 
was founded upon theſe Five Things. 755 

1. The Union of Chriſt's Humane Nature to the Divine. 

2. God's Immutability. 

3. His Juſtice. ; ; ; 

4. The Neceſſity of Chriſt's being believed in. 

5. And Lafily, the Nature of his Prieſthood, 

Firſt of all then, The Hypoſtat ical Union of Chriſt's Humane Nature 
to His Divine, rendred a perpetual Duration under Death abſolutely 
impoſſible, For how could that which was united to the Great Source 
and Principle of Life be finally prevailed over by Death, and paſs in- 
to an Eſtate of perpetual darkneſs and oblivion ? Even while Chriſt's 
body was divided from his Soul, yet it ceaſed not to maintain an in- 
timate indiſſolvable Relation to his Divinity, It was aſſumed into the 
ſame Perſon ; for according to the Creed of Athanaſius, As the Soul and 
Body make one Man; ſo the Divine Nature and the Humane make One 
Chriſt. And if fo, is it imaginable that the Son of God could have 
one of his Natures rent wholly from his Perſon? His Divinity (as it 
were) buoyed up his ſinking Humanity; and preſerved it from a total 
Diſſolution: for, as while the Soul continues joy ned to the Body, (ſtill 
ſpeaking in ſenſu compoſito) Death cannot paſs upon it; for, as much 
as that is the proper Effect of their Separation; So, while Chriſt, 
Manhood was retained in a Perſonal conjunction with Hi, Godhead, 
the bands of death were but feeble and inſignificant, like the Vith, 
and Cords upon Sampſon, while he was inſpired with the mighty Pre- 
ſence, and Aſſiſtance of God's Spirit. 

It was poſſible indeed that the Divine Nature might for a while 
ſuſpend its ſupporting influence, and ſo deliver over the Humane 
Nature to pain and death, but it was impoſſible for it to let go the 
Relation it bore to it. A Man may ſuffer his Child to fall to the 
Ground, and yet not wholly quit his hold of him, but ſtill keep it 
in his Power to recover, and lift him up at his pleaſure. Thus the 
Divine Nature of Chriſt did for a while hide it ſelf from his Huma- 
nity, but not deſert it; put it into the Chambers of death, but not lock the 
Everlaſting Doors, upon it. The Sun may be Clouded and yet notEclipſed, 
and Eclips'd but not ſtop'd in his Courſe, and much leſs forced out of his Orb. 
It is a Myſtery to be admired, that any thing belonging to the Perſon of 
Chriſt ſhould ſuffer, but it is a Paradox to be exploded, that it ſhould 
periſh, For ſurely that Nature which diffuſing it felf throughout the 
Univerſe communicates an enlivening Influence to every part of it, and 
quickens the leaſt ſpire of graſs according to the meaſure of its Nature, 
and the proportion of its Capacity, would not wholly leave a Nature 
aſſumed into its Boſom, and, what is more, into the very Unity of the 
Divine Perſon, breathleſs and inanimate, and diſmantled of its Prime 
and Nobleſt Perfection. For Life is ſo high a Perfection of Being, that 
in this reſpect the leaſt Fly or Mite is a more noble Being than a Star. 
And God has expreſly declared himſelf, not the God of the Dead, but 
of the Living: and this in reſpe& of the very Perſons of Men; but 
how much more with reference to what belongs to the Perſon of his 
Son 2 For when Natures come to Unite ſo near, as mutually to inter- 
change Names and Attributes, and to verify the Appellaton by which 
God ts ſaid to be Man, and Man to be God; ſurely Man fo privileg'd 
and advanced, cannot for ever lie under Death, without an inſufferable 
invaſion upon the entireneſs of that Glorious Perſon, whoſe Perfection 
is as inviolable, as it is incomprehenſible, oo 
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2. The ſecond Ground of the Impoſſibility of Chriſt's continu | 
der Death, was that Great and Glorious Attabute of God, n 
lity, Chriſt's Reſurrect ion was founded upon the ſame bottom with the 
conſolation and Salvation of Believers, expreſſed in that full declaration 
made by God of Himſelf, Malac. 3. 6. I the Lord change not: there- 
fore ye Sons of Jacob are not conſumed, Now the Immutabil;ty of God a8 
it had an influence upon Chriſt's Reſurrection, was Two-fold. c 

Firſt, In reſpect of his Decree or Purpoſe. 

Secondly, In reſpe& of his Word or Promiſe, 

And Firſt for his Decree, God had from all Eternity deſigned this 
and ſealed it by an irreverſible Purpoſe, For can we imagine that 
Chriſt's Reſurrection was not decreed as well as his Death and Suffer. 
ings? and theſe in the 23. v. of this Chapter are expreſly ſaid, 20 have 
been determined by God, It is a known rule in Divinity, that whasſy. 
ever God does in Time, that He purpoſed to do from Eternity ? for there can 
be no new Purpoſes in God: ſince he who takes up a new purpoſe, does 
ſo becauſe he ſees ſome ground to induce him to ſuch a purpoſe, which 
he did not ſee before; but this can have no place in an Infinite know- 
ledge, which by one ws vie wprnbt Intuition ſees all things as Preſent 
before ever they come to paſs, So that there can beno new Emergency that 
can alter the Divine Reſolutions. And therefore it having been Abſolutely 
purpoſed to raiſe Chriſt from the Dead, his Reſurrection was as fixed and 
Neceſſary, as the Purpoſe of God was Irrevocable., A Purpoſe which Com- 
menced from Eternity,and was declared in the very Beginnings of Time > 2 
Purpoſe not to be changed nor ſo much as bent, and much leſs broke, by all 
the Created Powers in Heaven and Earth, and in Hell beſides, For though 
indeed Death isa great Conqueror,and his Bands much too ſtrong for Nature 
and Mortality: Yet when over-match'd by a Decree, This Conqueror, 
as old as he has grown in Conqueſt, muſt ſurrender back his ſpoils, un- 
bind his Captives, and in a word even Death it ſelf muſt receive its 
Doom. From all which it is manifeſt, That where there is a Divine 
Decree, there is always an Omnipotence to fecond it; and Conſequently, 
That by the Concurrence of Both no leſs a Power was imployed to raiſe 
Chriſt out of the Grave, than that which firſt raiſed the World it ſelf 
out of Nothing. Won wk 

2, Let us conſider God's immutability in reſpect of his Word and Pro- 
miſe, for theſe alſo were engaged in this affair, In what a clear Pro- 
phecy was this foretold, and dictated by that Spirit, which could not 
jye? Pſalm 16, 10. Thou ſhalt not ſuffer Thy Holy One to ſes corruption, 

nd Chriſt alſo had frequently foretold the ſame of himſelf, Now 
when God ſays a thing, he gives his Veracity in pawn to ſee it fully 
performed. Heaven and Earth may paſs away ſooner than one Iota of a Di- 
vine Promiſe fall to the ground, Few things are recorded of Chrift, but 
the rear of the Narative is ſtill brought up with this, That ſuch a thing 
was done, That it might be ful filled what was ſpoken by ſuch, or ſuch a Pro- 
phet 5 Such a firm, unſhaken, adamantine connexion is there between a 
Prophecy and its accompliſhment, AU things that are written in the Pro- 
phets concerning Me (ſays Chriſt) muſt come to paſs, And ſurely then 
the moſt Illuſtrious Paſſage that concerned him could not remain under 
an uncertainty and contingency of event. So that, What is moſt Em- 
phatically ſaid concerning the per ſevering Obſtinacy and Infidelity of 
the Fews, John 12. 39, 40. That they could not believe, becauſe, that 
Eſaias had ſaid, that God blinded their Eyes, and hardened their Hearts, 
that they ſhould not ſee with their Eyes, nor underſtand with their Heart s, 
and ſo be converted and He ſhould heal them, The ſame, 1 aftirm, may 
with as great an Emphaſis, 520 r * clearneſs to our Reaſon, 
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be affirmed of Chriſt, that therefore Death could not hold him, becauſe 
the Kingly Prophet had long before ſung the LU of His glorious 
Reſurrection in the forementioned Prediction, In a 

God purpoſes or promiſes, paſſes from Contingent and meerly Poſſible 
into Certain and Neceſſary : and whatſoever is Neceſſary, the contrary 
of it is ſo far Impoſſible. _ 3 

But when I ſay that the Divine decree or promiſe imprints a Neceſſity 
upon things; it may to prevent miſapprehenſion be needful to Explain 
what kind of Neceſſity this is, that fo the liberty of ſecond Cauſes be 
not thereby wholly caſhiered and taken away, For this therefore, we 
are to obſerve that the Schools diſtinguiſh of a Two-fold neceſſity Phys. 
cal and Logical, or Cauſal and Conſequential; which Terms are Com- 
monly thus explained, viz. That Phyfical or Cauſal Neceſſity is when a 
thing by an Efficient, Productive Influence certainly and naturally cay- 
ſes ſuch an Effect: and in this ſenſe neither the Divine Decree nor Pro- 
miſe makes things neceſſary z for neither the decree nor promiſe, by it 
ſelf produces or effects the Thing decreed or promiſed; nor exerts any 
active influence upon Second Cauſes ſo as to impel them to do any thing; 
but;in point of Action are wholly ineffective. Secondly, Logical or Con- 
ſequential Neceſſity is, when a thing does not efficiently cauſe an Event, 
but yet by certain infallible Gonſequence does infer it. Thus the fore- 
knowledge of any Event, if it be true and certain, does certainly and 
neceſſarily infer, that there muſt be ſuch an event: foraſmuch as the 
certainty of knowledge depends upon the certainty of the thing known, 
And in this ſenſe it is, that God's decree and promiſe give a neceſſary 
Exiſtence to the thing decreed or promiſed, that is to ſay, they infer it 
by a neceſſary infallible conſequence: So that it was as impoſſible for 
Chriſt not to riſe from the Dead, as it was for God abſolutely to decree 
and promiſe a thing, and yet for that thing not to come to paſs. 

The Third Reaſon of the Impoſſibility of Chriſt's detention under x 
State of Death, was from the Juſtice of God. God in the whole pro- 
cedure of Chriſt's ſufferings muſt be conſidered as a Judge exacting, and 
Chriſt as a Perſon paying down a recompence or ſatisfaction for Sin. 
For though Chriſt was as pure and undefiled with the leaſt ſpot of Sin 
as purity and innocence it ſelf: yet he was pleaſed to make himſelf the 
greateſt Sinner in the World by Imputat ion, and rendring himſelf a ſure- 
ty reſponſible for our debts, For, as it is ſaid, Cor. 5. 21. He who 
knew no Sin was made Sin for us, When the Juſtice of God was lifting 
up the Sword of Vengeance over our Heads, Chriſt ſnatch'd us away 
from the blow, and ſubſtituted his Own Body in our Room, to receive 
the whole ſtroke of that dreadful Retribution inflicted by the Hand of 
an Angry Omnipotence. 

But now, as God was pleaſed ſo to comport with his Juſtice, as nat 
to put up the injury done it by Sin without an Equivalent compenſa- 
tion; ſo this being once paid down that proceeding was to ceaſe, The 
Puniſhment due to Sin was Death, which being paid by Chriſt, Divine 
Juſtice could not any longer detain him in his Grave. For what had 
this been elſe but to keep him in Priſon after the debt was paid? Satis- 


faction diſarms Juſtice and payment cancels the Bond. And that which 


Chriſt exhibited was full meaſure, preſſed down and running over, even 
adequate to the niceſt proportions, and the moſt exact demands of that 
ſevere and unrelenting Attribute of God. So that his Releaſe proceeded 
not upon Terms of Courteſy but of Claim. The gates of Death flew 
open before him out of duty; and even that Juſtice which was Infinite, 
was yet circumſcribed within the inviolable limits of what was due. 


Otherwiſe guilt would even grow out of expiation, the reckoning be in- 


flamed 


ord, whatſoever 
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flamed by being paid, and puniſhment it ſelf not appeaſe but exaſperate 
Juſtice. Revenge indeed in the hands of a finful mortal Man is for the 


. moſt part vaſt, unlimited, and unreaſonable z but Revenge in the Hands 


of an Infinite Juſtice is not ſo Infinite as to be alſo Indefinite, but in all 


its aRtings proceeds by Rule and Determination, and cannot poſſibly ſur- 


paſs the bounds put to it by the Merits of the Cauſe, and the Meaſure 
of the Offence. It is not the effect of meer choice and will, but ſprings 
out of the unalterable relation of Equality between Things and Actions. 
In a word, The ſame Juſtice of God which required him to deliver 
* to Death, did afterwards as much engage him to deliver him 
rom it. 

4. The Fourth Ground of the Impæmbiiity of Chriſt's perbe 4 
tinuance under Death Was the Neceſſity of his Loring IN rg 
Saviour, and the impoſſibility of his being ſo without riſing from the 


dead. As Chriſt by his Death paid down a Satisfaction for Sin, ſo it 


was neceſſary that it ſhould be declared to the World by ſuch Arguments 
as might found a Rational Belief of it; So that Mens Unbelief ſhould be 
rendred inexcuſable. But how could the World believe that he fully 
had ſatisfied for Sin, ſo long as they ſaw Death, the known wages of 
Sin, maintain its full force and power over him, holding him, like an 


obnoxious Perſon, in Durance and Captivity 2 When a Man is once 


impriſon'd tor debt, none can conclude the debt either paid by him or 
forgiven to him, but by the releaſe of his perſon, Who could believe 
Chriſt to have been a God and a Saviour {while he was hanging upon 
the Tree? A dying, crucified God, a Saviour of the World who could 
not ſave himſelf, would have been exploded by the Univerſal conſent 
of Reaſon as an horrible Paradox and Abſurdity. Had not the Reſur- 
rection followed the Crucifixion, that ſcoff of the Jem had Rood as an 
unanſwerable Argument againſt him. Mark 15. 31. Himſelf He can- 
not ſave; and in the 32. v. Let him come down from the Groſs, and we 
will believe in him. Otherwiſe, ſurely, that which was the loweſt in- 
ſtance of Humane weakneſs and mortality could be no competent de- 
monſtration of a Deity, To fave is the effect of Power, and of ſuch a 
Power as prevails to a compleat Victory and a Triumph, But it is ex- 
preſly affirmed, 2 Cor. 13. 4. That Chriſt was crucified through weakneſs, 
Death was too hard for his humanity, and bore away the ſpoils of it tor 
a Time. So that, while Chriſt was in the Grave, Men might as well 
have expected, that a perſon hung in chains thould come down and 
head an Army, as imagine that a dead body, continuing ſuch, ſhould 
be able to Triumph over Sin and Death, which ſo potently Triumphs 
over the Living. The diſcourſe of the Two Diſciples going to Emmas, 
and expecting no ſuch thing as a Re ſurrection, Was upon that ſuppoſi- 
tion hugely rational, and ſignificant. Luke 24. 21. We truſted (faid 
they) that this had been He who ſhould have redeemed Iſrael: thereby clear- 
ly implying that upon his Death they had let that confidence fall to the 
ground together with Him. For they could not imagine that a breath- 
leſs carcaſe could chaſe away the Roman Eagles,and ſo recover the Kingdom 
and Nation of the Fews,from under their Subjection; which was the Re. 
demption that even the Diſciples (till they were further enlightened) pro- 
miſed themſelves from their Meſſiah, But the Argument would equally, 
nay more ſtrongly hold againſt a Spiritual Redemption, ſuppoſing his con- 
tinuance under a State of Death as being a thing in it ſelf much more difh- 
cult. For how could ſuch an one break the Kingdom of dark neſs and ſer 
his Foot upon Principalities and Powers, and Spiritual Wickedneſſes in Hich 
places, Who himſelf fell a Sacrifice to the wickedneſs of mortal Men; 
and remained a Captive in the lower parts of the Earth, reduced to a 
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Condition not only below Mens Envy, but below their very Feet? 

5, Fifth, and Laſt Ground of the . Chriſt's perpetual 
continuance under a State of Death was the Nature of the Prieſt- 
hood, which he had took upon him. The Apoſtle, Heb. 8. 4. ſays, That 
5f He were upon Earth He jbould not be a Prieft. N ent then much 
leſs could he be ſo ſhould He continue under the Earth. The two 
great works of his Prieſthood were to offer Sacrifice, and then to make 
interceſſion for Sinners, correſpondent to the two works of the Mo- 
ſaical Prieſthood; in which the Prieft firſt flew the Lamb, and then 
with the blood of it entred into the Holy of Holies, there to appear 
before God in the behalf of the People. Chriſt therefore after that 
he had offered himſelf upon the Croſs was to enter into Heaven, and 
there preſenting himſelf <v lic Furie. Lu itake that Sacrifice effectus1 
to all the Intents and Purpoſes of it. Upon which Account the A- 
poſtle, to expreſs his fitneſs for the Prieſthood infinitely beyond any 
of the Sons of Aaron, ſtates it upon this Heb. 7. 25. That He lives for 
ever to make imerceſſion for us, and upon that very ſcore alſo js able 
to ſave to the uttermoſt. But ſurely the dead could not intercede for 
the Living, nor was the Grave a Sandtum Sanctorum. Had not Chriſt 
riſen again, His blood indeed might have cried for Vengeance upon 
his Murderers, but not for Mercy upon Believers. In ſhort, It had 
ſpoke no better things than the blood of Abel, which call'd for no- 
thing but a fearful Judgment upon the Head of him who ſhed it. 
Chriſt's Death merited a Redemption for the World, but Chriſt while 
dead could not ſhew forth the full effe#s of that Redemption. He 
made the purchaſe at his Death, but He could not take Pofeſſion till 
he was returned to Life, Ever ſince Chriſt aſcended into Heaven, He 
has been purſuing the great Work begun by him upon the Croſs, and 
applying the vertue of his Sacrifice to thoſe for whom it was offer'd, 
It is affirmed by ſome, and that not without great probability of 
Reaſon, That the Souls of the Saints who dyed before Chriſt's Reſur- 
rection did not actually enter into a State of Compleat Glory, till 
Chriſt the Great Captain of their Salvation upon his Aſcenſion firſt 
entred into it himſelf, and then made way for others. So that ac- 
cording to that Divine Anthem of the Church, After that he had o- 
vercome the ſharpneſs of death, then at length, and not till then, He 
opened the Kingdom of Heaven to all Believers, And thus I have given 
five ſeveral reaſons, why it was not poſſible that a State of Death 
ſhould finally prevail over Chriſt, which was the thing to be proved, 
And 1 have nothing further to recommend to your conſideration, but 
only Two things, which the very Nature of the Subject ſeems of it 
ſelf to imprint upon all pious Minds. 

r. The Firſt is a Debortation from Sin, and that indeed the ſtrongeſt 
that can be, For can we imagine that the Second Perſon in the Glo- 
rious Trinity, would concern himſelf to take upon him our Fleth, and 
to ſufler, and die, and at length riſe again, only to render us the more 
ſecure and confident in our Sins 2 Would he neither /ee, nor endure 
any Gorruption in his Dead Body, that we ſhould harbour all the 
Filth and Corruption imaginable in our Immortal Souls? Did he Con- 
quer and Triumph over Death, that we ſhould be the Slaves and Cap- 
tives of that which is worſe than Death? Chriſt has declared that 
he will dwell in thoſe, whom he aſſumes into the Society of his M y- 
ſtical Body : But can we think, that he who paſſed from a clean, new 
Sepulchre into an Heavenly Manſion, will deſcend from thence to take 
up his Habitation in the Rotten Sepulchre of an Heart poſieded and 
polluted with the Love of that which he infinitely Hates ? It will lit- 
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tle avail us, That Chriſt roſe from a Temporal Death unleſs we alſo riſe 
from Aa Spiritual. For thoſe who do not Imitate as well as Believe 
Chriſt's Reſurrection, muſt expe# no Benefit by ii. 

2, Chriſt's Reſurrection is an high and Sovereign Conſolation againſt 
Death. Death we know is the grand Enemy of Mankind, the Merci- 
leſs Tyrant over Nature, and the King of Terrors. But Bleſſed be God, 
Ghriſt has given a Mortal blow to his Power, and broke his Sceptre. 
And if we by a thorow Conqueſt of our Sins, and Riſing from them 
can be but able to 3 Sin where is thy Power? We may very Rationally 4 
and Warrantably, ſay thereupon, O Death whore is thy Sting? So that | 
when we come to reſign back theſe frail Bodies, theſe Veſſels of 
Mortality to the Duſt from whence they were taken, we may yet ſay 
of our Souls as Chriſt did of the Damoſel whom he raiſed up, That 
ſhe was not dead, but only ſlept; for in like manner, we ſhall as certainly 
riſe out of the Grave, and Triumph over the diſhonours of its Rot- 
tenneſs and Putrefaction, as we riſe in the Morning out of our Beds, 
with Bodies refreſhed and advanced into higher and nobler Perf ecti- 
ons. For the Head being once riſen, we may be ſure the Members 
cannot ſtay long behind. And Chriſt is alttady riſen and gone before, 
to prepare Manſions for all thoſe who belong to him under that high 
Relation, that where he is, they (to their eternal Comfort) may be alſo, re- 
joycing and ſinging Praiſes and Hallelujahs to him who ſitteth upon the 
Throne, and to the Lamb for ever and ever. 


To whom be rendred and aſcribed, as is moſt due, all Praiſe 
Might, Majeſty, and Dominion, to eternal Ages, Amen. 
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1 
Now there are Diverfities of Gifts, but the 
ſame Spirit. 


U R bleded Saviour having newly changed 
his Grown of Thorns for a Crown of Glory, and 
aſcending up on high took Poſſeſſion of his Royal 
FSR Eſtate and SOVEREIGNTY, according to the 
N Cuſtom of PRINGES, is here treating with 
W ANN this Lower World, (now at ſo great a Diſtance 
01 e from him) by his Ambaſſador. And, for the 
— greater Splendour of the Embaſſy, and Autho- 
| rity of the Meſſage, by an Ambaſſador no ways 
Inferiour to Himſelf, even the Holy Ghoſt, the Third Perſon in the 


Bleſſed Trinity, in Glory Equal, in Majeſty Co-eternal ; and an 
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moſt peculiarly fit, not only as a Deputy, but as a kind of Alter Idem 
to ſupply his Place and Preſence here upon Earth: and indeed had 
he not been Equal to him in the Godbead, he could no more have 
ſupplyed his Place, than he could have filled it: which we know, in 
the Accounts of the World, are Things extreamly different; as by 
ſad and ſcandalous Experience, is too often found. 

Now the ſumm of this his Glorious Negotiation was to Confirm, 
and ratifie Chriſt's Doctrine, to ſeal the New Charter of the Worlds Bleſ- 
fedneſs given by . Chriſt Himſef, and drawn up by his Apoſtles : and 
Certainly, it was not a greater Work firſt to Publiſh, than it was after- 
wards to Confirm it. For Chriſtianity, being a Religion, made up of 
Truth, and Miracle, could not Receive its Growth from any Power leſs 
than that, which firſt gave it zts Birth, And being withal a Doctrine 
Contrary to Corrupt Nature, and to thoſe Things, which Men moſt 
Eagerly Loved; to wit, their Wor/dly Intereſts, and their Garnal Luſts, 
it muſt needs have quickly decayed, and withered, and dyed away, 
if not Watered by the ſame Hand of Omnipotence by which it was 
firſt planted, | 8 e | 
Nothing could keep it up, but ſuch a ſtanding, mighty Power, as 
ſhould be able upon all occaſions to Countermand, and Controul Na— 
ture; ſuch an one as ſhould, at the ſame time, both Inflru# and Aſto- 
niſh ; and baffle the Diſputes of Reaſon by the Obvious overpowering 
Convictions of Senſe. 

And this was the Deſign of the Spzriz's Miſſion. That the ſame 
Holy Ghoſt, who had given Chriſt his Conception, might now give Chri- 
ſtianity its Confirmation, And this he did by that wondertul and ya- 
rious Effuſion of his Miraculous Gifts upon the tirſt Meſſengers, and 
Propagators of this Divine Religion, For as our Saviour himſelf ſaid, 
John 4. 48. #nleſs you ſee ſigns and wonders you will not believe. So 
that Sight was to introduce Belief : and accordingly, the firſt Conqueſt 
and Conviction was made upon the Eye, and from thence paſſed victo- 
rious to the Heart, | FF | 

This therefore was their Rhetoricł, this their method of Perſwaſion. 
Their Words were Works : Divinity and Phyſick went together: They 
Gured the Body, and thereby Convinced the Soul: Tax Conveyed and 
enforced all their Exhortations, not by the Arts of Eloquence, but by 


the Gifts. of Tongues z Thele were the Speakers, and Miracle the - 


Interpreter. 5 | | 
Now in Treating of theſe Words, 1 ſhall Conſider theſe Three 
Things, VVV 3 | N 
Far, What thoſe Gifts were, which were conferred by the Spirit 
both upon the Apoſtles and firſt. Profeſſors of Chriſtianity. _ 
Secondly, What is Imported, and to be underſtood by their Diver- 
7 5 . MESS 
hs © 079 and Laſtly, What are the Conſequences of their Emana- 
tion from one.and the ſame Spirit, EE : . EY 
_ Firſt, And firſt, for the firſ# of them. Theſe Gifts are called in 
the Original xe#7u/z, that is to ſay, 4, of Grace or Favour , and 
fignifie here certain Qualities and Perfections, which the spirit of God 
freely beſtowed upon Men, for the better Enabling them, to Preach 
the Goſpel, and to ſettle the Chriſtian Religion in.the World : and 
accordingly, we will Confider them under that. known Dichotomy, or 
Diviſion, by which they ſtand divided into Ordinary and Extraordi- 
nary. Bs is 
And firſt, for the Ordinary Gifts of the Spirit, theſe he .conveys 
to us by the mediation of our own Endeavours. And as He, who. 
Eeceees both 
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both makes the Watch, and winds up the Wheels of it, may not 
Improperly be faid to be the Author of its motion, ſo God, who firſt 
Created and fince ſuſtains the Powers and Faculties of the Soul, may 
juſtly be called the Cauſe of all thoſe Perfections, and Improvements, 
which the ſaid faculties ſhall attain unto by their Reſpective Operations, 
For that which gives the form, gives alſo the Conſequents of that form; 
and the Principle, with all its appendant Actions, 1s to be referred tov 
the ſame Donor. 1 3 

But God forbid, that I ſhould determine God's Title to our Actions 
barely in his giving us the Power and Faculty of Acting. Durandus 
indeed, an Eminent Schoolman held ſo, and ſo muſt Pelagius, and his 
followers hold too, if they will be True to, and abide by their own 
Principles. _. | | 

But undoubtedly, God does not only give the Power, but alſo youch- 
ſafes un Ad ive Influence, and Concurrence to the production of every 

particular 4c ion, ſo far as it has either a Natural, or a Moral goodneſs 
in it. | 122 
And therefore, in all acquired Gifts, or Habits, ſuch as are thoſe of 
Philoſophy, Oratory, or Divinity, we are properly -vr:ey*# Go-workers with 
God. And God ordinarily gives them to none, but ſuch as Labour hard 
for them. They are ſo his Gifte, that they are alſo our own Acquiſi tions. 
His aſſiſtance, and our own ſtudy are the joint, and adequate Cauſe of 
theſe Perfections. And to imagine the Contrary, is all one, as if a Man 
ſhould think to be a Scholar, barely by his Maſter's Teaching, without 
his own Learning, In all theſe Caſes, God is ready to do his Part, but 
not to do both His own, and our too. 

Secondly, The other ſort of the Spirit's Gifts are Extraordinary. Which 
are ſo abſolutely and entirely from God, that the Soul, into which they 
are Conveyed, Contributes nothing to the obtaining of them but a bare 
Reception: As when you pour ſome generous Wine, or Liquor into a 
Cask or Veſſel, that affords nothing to its own fullneſs, but a meer Ca- 
pacity; the reſt it owes wholly to the Liberal hand that infuſed it. 
And, no doubt, from an Alluſion to this, ſuch endowments are ſaid to 
be by way of Infuſion from the Holy Ghoſt. 

of which kind were the Gift of Miracles, the Gift of Healing, the 
Gift of Prophecy and of Speaking with Tongues , which great things might 
indeed be the object ot Mens Admiration, and ſometimes alſo the motive 
of their Envy, but never the Efe&, or Purchaſe of their own endeavours. 

Now concerning theſe Gifts we muſt obſerve alſo, that there was no 
ſmall difference amongſt them, as to the manner of their inexiſtence in 
the Perſons who had them, 

For one of them, to wit, the Gift of Tongues, after its firſt Infuſion by 
the Spirit, might be in a Man by habitual Inherence, as a ſtanding Princi- 
ple, or Power Reſiding in the Soul, and enabling it upon any Occaſion 
to expreſs it ſelf in ſeveral Languages, There being no ende be- 
tween the Acquired and the Supernatural knowledge of Tongues, as to 
the Nature and Quality of the Things themſelves, but only in reſpect 
of their firſt obtainment, that one is by induſtrious Acquiſition, the other 
by Divine Infuſi on. | | 

But then for the Gifts of healing the ſick, raiſing the Dead, and the 
like; in as much, as theſe were Immediate Emanations from, and pecu- 
liar Effects of an Infinite and Divine Power, Such a Power could not be 
made habitually to inhere, and reſi de in the Apoſtles; nor indeed in any 
created Being whatſoever, But only by an Exterior Aſfiſtance, the 
Power of God was ready at hand, upon Special, and Emergent Occaſions, 
at their Invocation, or Word, (as God ſhould think fit) to produce ſuch 
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Miraculous Effects: For if this Power of heal ing had been habitually lodg- 
ed in the Apaſtles, ſo that they might exert, and make uſe of it when 
they pleaſed, it will be hard to give a ſatisfactory Reaſon, why St. Paul 
ſhould leave Trophimus at Miletum ic, as we find be did, 2 Tim, 4. 20. 

And then Laſth, for the Gift of Prophecy, and foretelling future 
Events; neither was this in the Soul by conſtant Inbeſion, and habitual 
Abode; but (as we may not unhtly expreſs it) only by ſudden Strictures 
by Tranſient: Immiſſions, and Repreſentations of the Ideas of Things 
future, to the Imagination. In a word, it was in the mind not as an 
Inhabitant, but as a Gueſt ; that is, hy intermittent Returns and Ecſtaſtes, 
by Occaſtonal Raptures and Revelations ; as is clear from what we read of 
the Prophets in the Old Teſtament. And thus much I thought good to 
diſcourſe of the Nature of theſe Gifts, and to ſhew what kind of Things 
they were; how they qualified, and affected the Apoſtles, and Primitive 
Chriſtians, in the Exerciſe of them; that ſo, we may not abuſe our 
Underſtandings by an empty Notion of the Word, without a clear and 
diſtin Apprehenſion of the Thing. 

And here, I doubt not, but ſome will be apt to enquire, how long 
theſe extraordinary, and miraculous Gifts Continued in the Church > 
For the Reſolution of which, the very Nature of the Thing it ſelf will 
ſuggeſt thus much, That the conferring of theſe Gif, being in order to 
the Eſtabliſhment of a Church, and the ſettling of a New Religion in 
the World, their Duration was to be proportioned to the need, which 
that New Religion had of ſuch Credentiuls, and Inſtruments of Confirma- 
tion, For when Chriſtianity firſt appeared in the World, it found it 
under the mighty Prejudice and Prepoſſeſſion of Two contrary Religions, 
but both of them equally bent, and ſet againſt That, to wit, Gentiliſin, 
and Judaiſm, Which Prejudices nothing could conquer, but the Arm 
of Omuipotence, it ſelf (as it were) made bare before them, in ſuch ſtu- 
pendous Works, as could not but convince them to their Face, that it 
was a Religion which came from God. But when theſe Prejudices were 
once removed, by the Actual Entertainment of, and Submiſſion to the 
Chriſtian Faith, there could not be the ſame Uſe or Need of Mzracles 
then, which there was before. For ſtill we muſt remember, That the 
State of a Church in its Iy/zncy and Firſt Beginnings, and in its Mat urs- 
ty and Continuance is very different, and conſequently that the Exigen- 
Cies of it, under each Condition, muſt equally difler too, It is a much 
harder Work firſt to advance, and put a thing into Motion, than to 
continue and keep up that Motion being once begun, for though in- 
deed (as we obſerved before) there is an Omnzpotence required to maintain, 
as well as firſt to ſet up the Chriſtian Church, yet it does not therefore 
follow that this Omnipotence muſt ſtill exert it ſelf to the ſame Dezree, 
and after the ſame way, in one Caſe, that it does in the Other. 

Wherefore the Uſe and Purpoſe of Miracles being extraordinary, and 
to ſerve only for a time; they were not by their Gontznuance to thwart 
their Deſign, nor to be made Common by their Being Perpetual, The 
exact Period of their Duration can hardly be aſſigned ; but manifeſt it is 
from all Hiſtory that they (or at leaſt ſome of them) Continued long 
after the Apoſtles time; as we may gather from the ſeveral Ages of thoſe 
Eminent Fathers and Chriſtian Writers, who have fo treely given in 
their Teſtimony concerning the ejecting of evil Spirits from Perfons Poſ- 
ſelled, as very Common in their time in the Chriſtian Church; a Power 
no doubt Supernatural, and therefore miraculous: ſuch as were Fuſiin 
Martyr, who lived ſomething before the middle of the Second Century, 
and Jreneus who lived about Thirty Years after, and Tertulliau who lived 


ir the latter End of the Second, and the beginning of the Third, and 
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Minuutius Felix thereabouts, and St, Cyprian about the middle of the 
Third, and La#antius about the beginning of the Fourth. All theſe, 
1 ſay, according to the Times they lived in, {peak of this Power of Caſting 
out Devils (but more Eſpecially Ter:u/l;an in the Twenty third Chapter 
of his Apologetick) with, fo much Adurance, that it muſt needs prove 
it to have been very frequent amongſt the Chriſtians in thoſe days; As 
ſeveral paſſages in thoſe forementioned Writers particularly declare: 
Which might eaſily be produced and rehearſed by us, could we ſpare 
Room enough for them in ſo ſhort a diſcourſGe. 

But however, certain it is, that now theſe Extraordinary and Mi- 
raculous Powers are ceaſed, and that upon as good Reaſon, as at firſt 
they began, For when the Spiritual Building is Conſummate, and 
not only the Corner Stone laid, but the Superſtructure alſo finiſbed, to 
what Purpoſe ſhould the Scattolds any longer ſtand 2 Which when 
they leave off to Contribute to the Building, can ſerve for little elſe 
but to upbraid the folly of the Builder. Beſides, that by ſo long a 
Continuance Miracle would almoſt turn into Nature; or, at leaſt 
look very like it; the Rarities of Heaven would grow Cheap, and 
Common, and, (which is very prepoſterous to Concetve,) they would 
be Miracles without a Wonder. „ 

The Papiſts indeed, Who having ſwallowed, and digeſted the Belief 
of ſo many Monſtrous Contradictions, would do but very unwiſely, 
and diſagreeably to themſelves, if, for ever after, they ſhould ſtick at 
any advantageous Abſurdity; theſe, I ſay hold, that the Gifts of Mi- 
vacles (till continues ordinary in their Church; and that the Chriſtian 
Religion has ſtill the ſame need of ſuch Miraculous Confirmations, as 
it had at firſt, 

Where if by the Chriſtian they mean their own Popiſb Religion, I 
am ſo fully of their mind, that I think, there is need, not only of Daly, 
but even of Hourly, or rather Continual Miracles, to Confirm it; if it 
were but in that one ſingle Article of Tranſubſtantiation. But then, 
we know whoſe Badge, and Character the Scripture makes it, to Come 
in Lying Wonders ;, and we know alſo, that Lying Wonders are true Im- 
poſtures : and theirs are of that Nature, that the fallacy is ſo groſs, and 
the Cheat ſo Tranſparent in them, that, as it hardens the Jews, and 
Mahometans with a deſperate, Invincible Prejudice againſt Chriſtianity , 
as a Thing as falſe as thoſe Miracles, which they ſee it recommend- 
ed by; fo, I am Confident, that it Cauſes many Chriſtians, alſo to 
nauſeate their own Religion, and to fall into ſecret Atheiſm ; being 
Apt to Think (as even theſe Impoſtors alſo pretend) that the very Mi- 
racles of the Apoſtles might be of the ſame Nature, with thoſe which 
they ſee daily Ated by theſe Spiritual Juglers : fo that hereby the grand 
Proof of Chriſtianity falls to the ground, and has no force, or hold up- 
on Mens minds at all. Whereas our Saviour Himſelf laid the main 
Streſs and Credit of his Goſpel, and of his Miſhon from God, upon 
his Miracles, The Works that I do-(fays He) bear Witneſs of me, lohn 
10. 25. And Believe me for my very Works ſake, John 14. 11. And, 
had I not done amongſt them the Works wbich no other Man did, they 
had not had Sin. John 15. 24. So that we fee here, that the Credit 
of all turned upon his Miracles, his mighty and Supernatural 
Works, RE 

But as, we know, it often falls out, that, when a Man has once got 
the Character of a Lyar, even Truth it felt is ſuſpected, if not abſo— 
lutely disbelieved when it comes from the Mouth of ſuch an one. So 
theſe Miracle-Mongers having alarm'd the World round about them to 
a diſcernment of their Tric, when they came afterwards to Preach 


Chriflianity, 
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Chriſtianity, eſpecially to Infidels, and to preſs it upon Mens Belief iti 
the ſtrength of thoſe Miraculous Works which were truly and really 
done by Chriſt , yet, ſince they pretend the ſame of their own Works 
too, (which all People ſee through, and know to be Lyes, and Im- 
poſtures) all, that they Preach of Chriſt, is preſently looked upon as 
falſe, and fictitious, and leaves the Minds of Men locked up under a 
fixed, obſtinate, and Impregnable Infidelity. Such a fatal blow has 
the Legerdemain. of thoſe Wretches given to the Chriſtian Religion, 
and ſuch jealouſies have they raiſed in ſome Mens Thoughts againſt 
it, by their falſe Miracles and Fabulous Stories of the Romantic feats 
of their Pretended Saints, In all which there is nothing indeed ſtrange 
or Miraculous, but the Impudence and Impiety of ſuch as report and 
make them, and the folly of ſuch as can believe them, 

2, Paſs we now to the Second Thing propoſed, which is to ſhew, 
what is meant by this Diverſity of Gifts, men! ioned in the iex!t, It 
Imports, I conceive theſe Two Things. ©: 

1, Something by way of Affirmation, which is Variety. 

2, Something by way of Negation, which is Contrariety. | 

1, And firſt, for the firſt of them. It imports Variety; of which Ex- 
cellent Qualification, it is hard to ſay, whether it makes more for 
Hſe or Ornament, It is the very Beauty of Providence, and the De- 
light of the World, It is that which keeps alive Deſire, which would 
otherwiſe flag and tire, and be quickly weary of any one ſingle Object. 
It both ſupplies our Affections, and entertains our Admiration ; Equally 
ſerving the Innocent Pleaſures, and the Important Occaſions of Life. And 
now all theſe Advantages God would have this deſirable Quality derive 
even upon his Church too. In which great Body there are, and muſt 
be ſeveral Members having their ſeveral /e, Offices, and Stations: as 
in the 28:h v. of this Chapter (where my Text is) the Apoſtle tells us, 
that God has placed in the Chureb, firſt Apoſiles, ſecondarily Prophets, 
thirdly Preachers; after that Miracles ; then Gifts of healing, helps, Go- 
verments, Diverſities of Tongues, The particular Function, and Employ- 
ment of ſo many parts ſubſerving the Joint Intereſt, and Deſign of 
the whole. As the motion of a Clock is a Complicated motion of ſc 
many Wheels fitly put together; and Life it felt, but the Reſult ot 
ſo many ſeveral Operations, all 1fuing from, and Contributing to the 
ſupport of the ſame Body. The great help, and furtherance of Action, 
is order; and the Parent of order is Dſiuction. No ſenſe, faculty, or 
Member muſt Encroach upon, or interfere with the Duty, and Office 
of another. For as the fame Apoſtle diſcourſes in the try next verſes, 
Are all Apoſiles ? Are all Prophets? Are all Teachers ? Are all Workers of 
Miracles? Have all the Gift of Healing? Do all Speak with tongues ? Lo 
all interpret? No, but as in the Narural Body the Eye does not Speak, 
nor the Tongue ſee; fo neither in the Spiritual, is every one, who has 
the Gift of Prophecy, endued alſo with the Gift and Spirit of Goveru- 
ment; every one, Who may ſpeak well, and pertinently enough upon | 
a Text, is not therefore prefently fit to rule a Dioceſs; nor is a Nim- { 
ble Tongue always attended with a ſtrong and a fteady Head. If all 
; were Prexchers, who ſhould Govern? or rather indeed, who could be Go— 
verned ? If the Body of the Church were 4% Ear, Men would be on- 
ly hearers of the Word, and where would then be the Doers * For ſuch, j 
I am ſure, we are moſt to ſeek for in our days, in which, fad expe- 0 
rience ſhews that Hearing of Sermi2s has, with moſt, ſwallowed up and | 
devoured the Practice of them; and manifeſtly ſerves inftead of ir; ten- 
dring many Zealots amonglt us, as really guiity of the Sierſtit ion of 
reſting in the bare Opas Operatum of this Duty, as the Pap.ft> are ov 
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can be Charged to be in any of their Religious Performances whatſoever. 


The Apoſtle juſtly reproaches ſuch with I:ching Ears, 2 Tim. 4. 3. And 
cannot ſee, but that the Itch in the Ear, is as bad a diſtemper as in any 
other part of the Body, and perhaps a Wore. | : 
But to proceed: God has uſe of all the ſeveral Tempers and Conſtit u- 
tions of Men, to ſerve the Occafions and Exigences of his Church by. 
Amongſt which ſome are of a Sanguine, Chearful, and Debonair D11- 
poſition, having their Imaginations, for the moſt part, filled and taken 
up with Pleaſing Ideas, and Images of Things; ſeldom or never Trou- 
bling their Thoughts, either by looking too deep into them, or dwelling 
too long upon them. And theſe are not properly framed to ſerve the 
Church either in the knotty, dark and leſs pleaſing parts of Religion, 
but are fitted rather for the Airy Joyful Offices ot Devotion; ſuch as are 
praiſe and Thankſeiving, TJubilations, and Hallelujahs; which, though 
indeed not ſo difficult, are yet as pleaſing a Work to God as any other. 
For they are the Noble Employment of Saints and Angels; and a lively 
reſemblance of the Glorified and Beatifick State; in which all that the 
Bleſſed Spirits do, is to rejoice in the God, who made, and ſaved them, 
to ſing his Praiſes, and to adore his Perfections. 
Again, there are others of a melancholy, reſerved and ſevere Temper, 
who think much and Speak little and thete are the fitteſt to ſerve the 
Church in the Per/rve, Afflictive Parts of Religion; in the Auſterities of 
Repentance and Mortification, in a Retirement from the World, and a 
ſettled Compoſure of their Thoughts to ſelt-reflexion and meditation. 
And ſuch alſo are the ableſt to deal with troubled and diſtreſſed Con- 
ſciences, to meet with their doubts, and to anſwer their Objections, and 
to ran ſack every Corner of their ſhifting, and fallacious hearts, and, in a 
word, to lay before them the true State of their Souls, having ſo frequent- 
ly deſcended into, and took a ſtrict Account of their own, And this is 
o great a Work, that there are not many, whoſe Minds and Tempers 
are Capable of it, who yet may be ſerviceable enough to the Church in 
other Things. And it is the ſame Thoughtful and reſerved Temper of 
Spirit, which muſt enable others to ferve the Church in the hard and 
controverſial parts of Religion. Which fort of Men, (though they ſhould 
never rub Mens Itching Ears from the Pulpit) the Church can no more be 
without, than a Garriſon can be without Soldiers, or a City without 
Walls; or than a Man can defend Himſelf with his Tougue, when his 
Enemy comes againſt Him with his Sword, And therefore, great pity 
it is, that ſuch as God has eminently and peculiarly turniſhed, and (as 
it were) cut out for this ſervice, ſhould be caſt upon, and compell'd to 
the Popular, Speaking, Nozſy part of Divinity; it being all one, as if, 
when a Town is beſieged, the Governour of it, ſhould call off a Valiant 
and expert Soldier from the Walls, to ſing Him a Song or Play Him a 
Leſſon upon the Violin at a Banquet, and then turn him out of Town, 
becauſe He could not ſing and play as well as He could fight, And yet 
as ridiculous as this 1s, it 1s but too like the irrational and abſurd Hu- 
mour of the preſent Age: which thinks all ſenſe and Worth confined 
wholly to the Pulpit. And many Excellent Perſons, becauſe they can- 
not make a Noiſe with Chapter and Verſe, and Harangue it twice a Day to 
fatious Tradeſmen, and Ignorant Old Women, are eſteemed of as Nothing, 


and ſcarce Thought worthy to ear the Church's Bread. But for all 


theſe falſe Notions, and wrong meaſures of Things and Perſons, ſo ſcan- 
dalouſly prevalent amongſt us, Wiſdom (as our Saviour tells us) 7s and 
will be juſtified of Her Children, x | 
But then again, there are others beſides theſe, who are of a Warmer 
and more fervent Spirit, having much of Heat, and fire in their Conſti- 
tution : 
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ution: And God reap 1 
tution; And God may and does ſerve his Church even h 
Perſons as theſe aiſo, as eee fitted to Prvch 22 Lentz 1 
ing Rigours, and Curſes of the Law to obſtinate daring Sinners: Which 
is a Work as abſolutely Neceſſary, and of as high a Conſequence to the 
good of Souls, as it is, that Men ſhould be driven, if they cannot be 
drawn off from their Sins; that they ſhould be cut and launced if the 
cannot otherwiſe be Cured, and that the Terrible Trump of the 1.1/7 Jud 4 
ment ſhould be always Sounding in their Ears, if nothing elſe can e 
them. But then, while ſuch Perſons are thus buſied in Preaching of 
Judgment, it is much to be withed, that they would do it with Judę ment 
too; and not Preach Hell and Damnation to Sinners ſo; as if they were 6 
pleaſed with what they preached ; No, let them rather take heed, thar i 

they miſtake not their own fierce Temper for the mind of God : for ſome 

1 have known to do ſo; and that at ſuch a Rate, that it was eaſy 

enough to diſtinguiſh the Humour of the Speaker, from the Nature or 1 

the Thing he ſpoke, Let Miniſters threaten Death and Deſtruct ion even 

to the very worſt of Men in ſuch a manner, that it may appear to all 
their ſober Hearers, that they do not deſire, but fear that theſe dreadful 

Things ſhould come to paſs : let them declare God's Wrath againſt the 

hardened and impenitent, as I have ſeen a Judge Condemn a Malef u- 

for, with Tears in his Eyes: for ſurely much more ſhould a diſpenſer of 

the Word, while he is pronouncing the intinitely more killing Sentence 
of the Divine Law, grieve with an inward, bleeding compaſſion for the 

miſery of thoſe forlorn Wretches, whom it is like to paſs upon. But I 

never knew any of the Geneva, or Scotch model (which fort of Sanctify- 

ed Reprobationers we abound with) either uſe, or like this way of Predch. 
ing in my Life; but generally Whips and Scorpions, Wrath and Vengeance, 

Fire and Brimſtone, made both Top and Bottom, Front and Rear, Firſt 
and Laſt of all their Diſcourſes, 


But then on the Contrary, there are others again, of a Gentler, a 
Softer, and more Tender Genius, and theſe are full as ſerviceable for the 


| 
. Work of the Miniſtry, as the former ſort could be, though not in the 
| ſame way; as being much fitter to repreſent the Meektne/; of Moſes, than 
| to Preach his Law, to bind up the broken-hearted, to ſpeak Comfort. 
> and Refreſhment to the weary, and to take off the Burden from the Vea 
t Laden. Nature it ſelf ſeems peculiarly to have fitted ſuch for the dil- 
8 penſations of Grace, And when they are once put into the Miniſtry. 
* they are (as it were) marked and ſingled out by Providence, to do thoſe 
8 benign Offices to the Souls of Men, which Perſons of a rougher, and 
0 more vehement Diſpoſition are by no means ſo fit, or able to do. Theſe 
f, are the Men, whom God pitches upon for the Herald, of his Mercy. 
it with a peculiar Emphaſis and felicity of Addreſs, to proclaim and idue 
« out the pardons of the Goſpel, to cloſe up the wounds which the Lega! 
J, Preacher had made, to bath and ſupple them with the Oy/ of Gladneſs ; 
t and in a word, to Crown the ſorrows of Repentance with the Joys of 
1- Aſſurance, And thus we have ſeen how the Gofpel muſt have both its 
d Boauargers and its Barnabas, Sons of Thunder, and Sons of Conſolation: the 
1- firſt (as it were, ) to Cleanſe the Air and Purge the Soul, before it can 
to be fit. for the Refreſhments of a Sunſbine, the Beams of Mercy, and the 
g, Smiles of a Saviour, : . 
I David had ſhewn himſelf but a mean Pſalmiſt, had his skill reached 
n- ho further than to one Note: and therefore, P/al. 101. Ijt v. we have 
1d him Singing of Fudgment as well as Mercy; and ſo railing the ſweeteſt 
Harmony out of the ſeeming difcord of the moſt diſagreeing Attributes. 
ar 1 There can be no Compoſition in any thing, withour ſome multiplicity 
di- and diverſity of Parts: and therefore we have a Catalogue of thoſe 67, 
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which did (as it were) compound and make up the Primitive Church in 
the 8, 9, and IOth verſes of this 12th Chapter of the Iſt to the Corinthians. 
Where the Apoſtle tells us, That to one is given the Word of Wiſdom, to 
another the Word of Knowledge, to another Faith, with many more ſuch 
like Gifts there reckoned up; and indeed ſo many and various were the 
Gifts poured out by the Spirit of God upon the firſt Preachers of the 
Goſpel, that there is need almoſt of the Gifts of Tongues to rehearſe 


them, 
Of which great Variety, as we have hitherto obſerved the Xſe, ſo it is 


intended alſo for the Ornament of the Church, I ſay Ornament: for I 


cannot preſwade my ſelf, that God ever deſigned his Church for a Rude, 
Naked, Unbeautiſied Lump; or to lay the Foundations of Purity in the 
Ruines of decency, The Entrance and Gate of Solomon's Temple was cal. 
led Beautiful: and, as there were ſeveral Orders of Priefts and Levites be- 
longing to it, ſo they had their ſeveral Offices, their ſeveral Chambers 
and Apartments in that Temple, It was a kind of Repreſentation of 
Heaven; in which, our Saviour tells us, there are many Manſi ons. But 
behold ! there are Wiſer, much Wiſer, than Solomon amongſt us, who will 
have it quite otherwiſe in the Chriſtian Church. Nothing of Order 
or Diſtinction, nothing of Splendour or Dreſs muſt be allowed of here, 
No, they are all for hing in the Duſt before God, (as their word is,) and 
therefore will have nothing but Duſt and Naſtineſs for the Churches 
Furniture: To attempt a Confutation of ſuch Perſons would be ſuper- 
fluous; and indeed I have no more to ſay for thoſe, who contend for 
ſuch a ſordid; and mean Condition of the Church, but, that in this, 
they do not ſo much ſpeak their Devot ion as their Education: it being 
generally found that a ſlovenly way of breeding diſpoſes Men to a kind 
of ſlovenly Religion. Ha af D 
Much might be ſpoken by way of Analogy between the Internal, and 
External, the Spiritual and the Material Ornament of the Church; But 
both of them ſerve to dreſs, and ſet off the Spouſe of Chriſt ; the firſt 
w recommend Her to his own Eyes, and the latter to the Eyes of the 
orld. . X c nx. 6 EÞ 85 
Whete would be the Beauty of the Heavens themſelves, if it were 
not for the multitude of the Stars, and the Variety of their Influences? 
and then for the Earth here below, and thoſe who dwell therein, cer- 
tainly we might live without the Plumes of Peacocks, and the Curious 
Colours of Flowers; without ſo many different Odours, ſo many ſeveral 
Taſtes, and ſuch an Infinite diverſity of Air, and Sounds. But where 
would then be the glory and luſtre of the Univerſe ? the flouriſh and 
Saiety of Nature? if our Senſes were forced to be always poring upon 
the ſame Things, without the Diverſion of Change, and the. quickning 
Reliſh of Variety? And now, when matters ſtand thus, may we not 
juſtly ſay, If God ſo cloaths the Fields, ſo paints the Flowers, and paves 
the very places we Tread upon, and with ſuch curioſity provides for all 
our ſenſes, which yet are but the Servants, and under Officers of the 
Soul; ſhall He not much more provide for the Soul it ſelf and its own 
ſervice thereby, in the Glorious OEconomy, and great Concernments of 
the Church? and moreover, does not ſuch a Liberal Effuſion of Gifts 
equally Argue both the Power and the Bounty of the Giver > Number, 
and Multitude are the ſigns of Riches, and the materials of Plenty; And 
therefore though Anzty in the Government and Communion of the Church 
is indeed a great bleſſing, yet in the Gift, and Endowments of it, it 
would be but Penury and a Curſe. But | 
Secondly, As this diverſity of the Spirit's Gifts imports Variety, ſo it 


excludes Contrariety. Different they are, but they are not oppoſite. 
There 
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There is no Jarr, no Combat, or Conteſt between them, but all are 
di ſpoſed of with mutual Agreements, and a happy ſubordination: For 
as Variety adorns, ſo Oppoſition deſtroys; Things moſt different in Na- 
ture, may yet be united in the ſame delign ; and the moſt diſtant 
Lines, may meet and Claſp in the ſame Centre, ; 
As for Inſtance, One would Think that the Spirit of Meetneſs, and 
the Spirit of Zeal ſtood at that diſtance of Contrariety, as to defie all 
Poſſibility either of likeneſs, or Reconcilement ; and yet (as we have 
already ſhewn) they both may and do equally ſerve and carry on the 
great End and buſineſs of Religion. And the ſame Spirit, which Bap- 
tizes with Water, Baptizes alſo with Fire, It is an Art to attain the ſame 
End by ſeveral Methods : and to make things of a quite contrary Ope- 
ration, to concur in one and the ſame Effect. En ITS 
Come we now to the third and laſt Thing propoſed from the Words; 
which is to thew, What are the Conſequences of this Emanation of ſo many 
and different Gifts from one and the ſame Spirit: I ſhall inſtance in Four, 
directly, and naturally deducible from it: As 3 5 
Firſ, If the Spirit Works ſuch Variety of Gifts, and thoſe in ſo vaſt 
a Multitude, and for the moſt part above the force of Nature, cer- 
tainly it is but Rational to Conclude, That it is a Being ſuperiour t6 
Nature, and ſo may juſtly Challenge to it felf a Deity, There have been 
ſeveral who have impugned the Deity of the Holy Ghoſt, though not 
= the ſame manner; but the Principal of them come within theſe two 
orts, 3 one” 5 > $5 SOL. pope 
1. Macedonius and his followers, who allowed Him to be a Perſon, 
but denyed his Deity. Affirming him to be the Chief Angel, the ſu- 
preme and moſt Excellent of thoſe Bleſſed Spirits, imployed by God 
in Adminiſtring the Affairs of the Church, and conveying good ſug- 
geſtions to the minds of Men, and for that cauſe to be called the Hy/y 
Spirit, and ſometimes imply and «#1 ++, or by way of Eminence 
The Spirit, And the ſame was held' by one Biddle an Heretick of 
ſome Note here in England, a little before the Reſtauratiori, That is 
to ſay, while Confuſion and Toleration gave Countenance to almoſt al/ 
Religions, except the True. | LE : | 
2. Bur ſecondly, Socinus and his School, deny both the Deity of the 
Holy Ghoſt, and his Perſonal ſubſiſtence' too; not granting Him to be 
a Perſon, but only the Power of God, To wit, That Yrs or ya. 
by which he effects, or produces Things. And amongſt thoſe, who 
aſſert this, none have given ſuch bold' ſtrokes at the Dezty of the Holy 
Ghoſt, as Crellius, in his Book de uno Deo Patre, and his other de Spiritu 
Soaps; | I ES — : 
Nov to draw forth arid Inſiſt upon all the Arguments aud Texts of 
Scripture, which uſe to be traverſed on both ſides in this Controverſy, 
would be a Thing neither to be done within this Compaſs of time, nor 
perhaps ſo proper for this Exerciſe, and therefore, let it ſuffice us upon 
the warrant of expreſs Scripture, not Sophiſticated by Nice and forced 
Expoſitions, but plainly interpreted by the General Tradition of the Church 
(to which all private Reaſon, ought in Reaſon to give place) to con- 
feſs and adore the Deity of the Holy Ghoſt. OS l 
Now, this Holy Spirit is in the Church, as the Sou in the Natura! 
Body. For as the ſame Soul does in and by the ſeveral parts cf the Bo- 
dy exerciſe ſeveral functions, and Operations; ſo the Holy Ghoſt, while 
He animates the my/tical Body of Chriſt, Cauſes in it ſeveral Gifts, and 
Powers, by which He Enables it to exert Vartety ot Actions. And as 
in the River lus, it is the ſame fountain which ſupplies the ſeven. 
ſtreams, So when we read of the ſeven Spirits, Revelut ion 4. 5: They 
68388882 lg 
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are but ſo many ſeveral Gifts of the ſame Spirit, all bearing the Name 
and Title of their Donor ; as it is uſual for ſo many ſeveral Volumes 
to bear the ſingle denomination of their Author; and we lay properly 
enough, that ſuch an one has read Cicero or Plutarch, when he ha 
read their Works. ; 

But now ſurely this Glorious Perſon or Being, who thus enl;gbtens 
the minds of all Men coming into the World in ſome meaſure, and of the 
Ghurch more Eſpecially, cannot be in the Rank and Number of Crea- 
ted Beings. The Heathens attributed a kind of Divinity, or Godhead 
to ſprings, becauſe of that Continual Inexhauſtible Emanation from 
them, Reſembling a kind of Infinity). But here we ſee the very Gift. 
of the Spirit to be Divine: and where we find ſuch a Divinity in the 
ſtream, certainly we may well aſcribe it in a more tranſcendent manner, 
to the Fountain; Beſides, if the Holy Ghoſt were not God, I cannot ſee, 
how our Bodies could be well called his Temples ; ſince none but God can 


Challenge to Himſelf the Prerogative of a Temple. And ſo much for 
the firſt Conſequent. Bur 


Secondly, This great diverſity of the Spirits Gifts may read a Lecture 
of Humility to ſome, and of Contentment to others : God indeed, in 
this great Scheme of the Creation, has drawn ſome Capital Letters, 
ſet forth ſome Maſter-Pieces, and furniſhed them with Higher Abilities 
than ordinary, and given them Gi, (as it were) with both Hands, But 
for all that, none can brag of a Monopoly of them, none has ſo abſo- 
lutely engrofſed them all, as to be that Thing of which we may ſay, 
Here we lee, what and how much God can do. No, God has wrote up- 
on no Created Being the utmoſt ſtint of his Power, but only the free 
Iſſues, and Products of his Pleaſure, God has made no Man in Oppro- 
brium Nature ; only to overlook his fellow Creatures, to upbraid them 
with their Defects, and to diſcourage them with the Amazing diſtance 
of the Compariſon. He has filled no Man's Intelle&uabs ſo full, but 
He has left ſome Vacuities in them, that may ſometimes ſend Him for 
ſupplies to Minds of a much Lower Pitch. He has Stocked no Land, 
or Country with ſuch Univerſal Plenty, without the mixture of ſome 
wants, to be the Ground and Cauſe of Commerce: for mutual wants, 
and mutual perfections together, are the bond and Cement of Con- 
verſation. The vaſt knowledge and Ruling Abilities of Moſes, might 
yet ſtand in need of Aaron's Elocution. And He who ſpeaks with the 
Tongue of Angels, and the greateſt Fluency of Spiritual Rhetorick, may 
yet be at aloſs, when He comes to matters of Controverſy, and to aſſert 
the Truth againſt the aſſaults, and Sophiſtry of a ſubtle opponent, God 
indeed can, and ſometimes happily does unite both theſe Gifts in the ſame 
Perſon, But where He does not, let not Him who can Preach, condemn 
him who can only Diſpute; neither let Him who can diſpute, deſpiſe Him 
who can only Preach ; For, (as we have ſhewn before) the Church is ſer- 
ved by both, and has equally need of ſome Men to ſpeak and declare 
the Word, and of others to Defend it: it being enough, and too often 
more than enough, for one Man to maintain, what another ſays. In 
which Work, the ſpeaking part is indeed the more Eaſy, but the Defen- 
ſi ve the more glorious, 

And, as this may give ſome Check to the Preſumption of the moſt 
raiſed Underſtandings, ſo it ſhould prevent the deſpondency of the meaneſt. 
For the Apoſtle makes this very uſe of it in the 21. and 22 v. Where 
He would not have even the loweſt and pooreſt Member of the Church 
to be dejected, upon the Conſideration of what it wants, but rather be 
Comforted in the ſenſe of what it has, Let not the foot Trample upon 
it ſelf becauſe it does not rule the Body, but conſider, that it has the 
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honour to ſupport it: Nay, the greateſt Abilities are ſometimes beholding 
ro the very meaneſt, if but for this only, that without them, they would 
want the Gloſs and Luſtre of a FH. The Two Talents went into Hea- 


ven as eaſily as the Five. And God has put a Peculiar uſefulneſs even 


into the ſmalleſt Members of the Body, anſwerable to ſome Need or De- 
fect in the greateſt ; thereby to level them to a mutual intercourſe of 
Compliance and Benefaction; which alone can keep things equal, and 
is indeed the very Poiſe and balaſt of Society. And thus much for the 
ſecond Conſequent. But, TR 

Thirdly, The foregoing Dottrine affords us alſo a Touchſtone for the 
Tryal of Spirits, For, ſuch as are the Gifts, ſuch muſt be alſo the 
Spirit from which they flow. And ſince both of them have been ſo much 
pretended to, it is well for the Church, that it has the rule of judg- 
ment, and a note of Diſcrimination. There is none, who is not wil- 
fully a ſtranger to the Affairs of our Iſrael, but has had the Noiſe and 
bluſters of Gifted Brethren, and of perſons pretending to the Spirit, ring- 
ing in his Ears. Concerning which Plea of theirs, ſince we all know, 
that there are Spirits, both Good and Bad, it cannot be denyed, but 
that in ſome ſenſe they mzght have the Spirit (ſuch a Spirit as it was) 
and that in a very large meaſure. But as for their Gifts, we muſt 
17 them by the ſtandard of thoſe here mentioned by the 

poſtle. = a 
And firſt, for hat of Prophecy. Theſe Men were once full of a Pro- 
phecy that the World ſhould be deſtroyed in the Year 1656, Becauſe 
(forſooth) the Flood came upon the Old World in that Year reckon- 
ing from the Creation, And again, that the Downfal of Pope and 
Antichriſt, together with that of Monarchy and Epsſcopacy, (which they 
always accounted as Limbs of Ant:ichr:/t) ſhould be in the Year 1066. 
And that becauſe ſome Remarkable mention is made of the Number 
666 in the Revelation; with many other ſuch like Predictions; The 
Event of all which has ſhewn, that thoſe Men were not of God's Privy 
Council; but on the contrary that all their Prophecies were like thoſe 
of Almanacks, which warn every Wiſe Body to prepare againſt fou! 
Weather, by their foretelling Fair. 

And then, for the Gift of Healing, let a bleeding Church and State 
ſhew, how notably they were gifted that way. They played the Chi- 
rurgeons indeed with a Witneſs, but we never yet heard that they 
Acted the Phyſician ; all their PraQice upon the Body Pol iticł was with 
Powder and Ball, Sword and Piſtol. No ſaving of Life with thoſe Men, 
but by Purgins away the Eſtate. 

And likewite for the Gift of diſcerning of Spirits, They had their 
Tryers, that is, a Court appointed for the Tryal of Miniſters ; but 
moſt properly called Gromwell's Inquiſition; In which they would pre- 
tend to know Mens hearts, and inward Bent of their Spirits (as their 
word was) by their very looks. But the Truth is, as the Chief Pre- 
tence of thoſe Tryers was to enquire into Mens Gifts, ſo if they 
found them but well Gifted in the Hand, they never looked any fur- 
ther; for 4 full aud Free hand was with them, an Abundant demon- 
tration of a Gracious Heart; a word in great requeſt in thoſe 
times. | 

And moreover, for the Gifts of diverſe Tongnes, it is certain, that they 
ſcarce ſpake the ſame Thing for two days together. Though other- 
wiſe it muit be Confeſſed, that they were none of the greateſt Lin- 
guiſts; their own Mother Tongue ſerving all their Occaſions, without 
ever 0 much as looking into the Fathers, who always ſpoke the Lan- 


guage of the Beaſt to ſuch as could not underſtand them, Latin was 
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with them a mortal Crime, and Greek, inſtead of being owned for the 
Language of the Holy Ghoſt, (as in the New Teſtament it is) was looked 
upon like the Sin againſt it; ſo that in a Word, they had all the Confuſi- 
ons of Babel amongſt them without the Diverſity of Tongues, 

And then Lajt/y, For the Gift of Interpreting; they thought them- 
ſelves no ordinary Men at Expounding a Chapter; if the Turning of a 
few Rational ſignificant Words and Sentences into a looſe, tedious, Im- 
pertinent Harangue could be called an Expoſition, But above all, for 
their Interpreting Gift, you muſt take them upon Ezekiel, Daniel, and 
the Revelation and from thence (as it were) out of a Dark Prophetick 
Cloud, Thundring againſt the Old Cavaliers, and the Church of Eng- 
land, and (as I may but too appolitely expreſs it) breaking them upon the 
Wheels in Ezekiel, Cafting them to the Beaſts in Daniel, and pouring up- 
on them all the Vials in the Revelation, After which let any one deny it 
who durſt, that the Black Decree was Abſolutely paſſed upon thoſe 
Malienints; and that they were all of them, to a Man, Sons of Re- 
probat ion. | N | : 

And thus, I think, I have Reckoned up moſt of the Extraordinary 
Gifts of the Spirit, and Compared them with thoſe of our late Gifted 
Brethren, Amongſt all which Divine Gifts, I muſt declare, that I can- 
not find the Gift of Canting and whining, and making Faces; that is, of 
Speaking Bad ſenſe with worſe looks 5 which yet, thoſe Men uſed to call 
the Language of Ganaan, Nor can 1 find the Gift of uttering every 
ſudden, crude, undigeſted thought coming over their minds, and of be- 
ing Impudently bold and Familiar with Almighty God in Prayer. 

I cannot find the Git of exploding the Myſteries, and peculiar Cre- 
denda of the Goſpel, in order to the turning Chriſtianity into bare 
Moral :;ty, . | 

I cannot find the Gift of accounting Tenderneſs of Conſcience againſt 
Law, as a Thing Sacred, but Tenderneſs of Conſcience according to Law, 
as a Crime to be proſecuted almoſt to Death, 

In a word, 1 cannot find the Gift: of * Rebelling, Plundring, Seque- 
firing, Robbing Churches, and Murdering Kings, and all this purely for 
the ſake of Conſcience and Religion. 

Theſe Things J ſay, (whether it be through the Weakneſs of my 
diſcerning Faculties, or whatſoever elſe may be the Cauſe) I cannot, 


for my Life, find amongſt the Primitive Gifts of the Spirit. 


And therefore, whereſoever I do find them, let Man talk never fo 
much of Inward Motions, and Extraordinary Calls of the Spirit, of the 
Kingdom of Feſus Chriſt, and of the Publick good, of Moderation, and of an 
Heal ing Spirit, and the like; yet long and fad Experience having taught 
us the true meaning of all theſe fine and fallacious Terms, I muſt needs 
fay, both of them, and the Spirit from which they proceed, in thoſe 
words of St. James 3. 18. That they deſcended not from above, but are 
Earthly, Senſual and Deviliſh, Theſe are the Names which God knows 
and calls them by, though Schiſmaticks and Hypocrites may call them 
Reformation, Bur, | 

Fourthly, In the fourth and laſt place, This Emanation of Gifts from 
the Spirit, aſſures us that Knowledge and Learning, are by no means op- 
polite to Grace; ſince we ſee Gifts as well as Graces conferred by the 
ſame Spirit. But amongſt thoſe of the late Reforming Age (whom we 
have been ſpeaking of) all Learning was utterly cryed down, So that 
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with them the beſt Preachers were ſuch as could not read, and the 
ableſt D:vines ſuch as could not write. In all their Preachments they 
ſo 1 to the Spirit, that they could hardly ſo much as 
ſpell the Letter. To be blind was with them the proper Qualification of 
a Spiritual Guide, and to be Book-Learned (as they called it) and to be 
Irreligious were almoſt Terms convertible, None were thought fit for 
the Miniſtry but Trades-men, and Mechanicks, becauſe none elſe were 
allowed to have the Spirit. Thoſe only were accounted like St. Paul, 
who could work with their Hauds, and in a literal Senſe, drive the Nail 
home, and be able to make a Pulpit before they preached in it. 

But the Spirit in the Primitive Church took quite another Method; 
being till as careful to furniſh the Head as to ſanctify the Heart; and, 
as He wrought Miracle, to found and eſtabliſh a Church by theſe ex- 
traordinary Gifts, ſo it would have been a greater Miracle to have done 
it without them. 

God, as He is the Giver of Grace, ſo He is the Father of Lights, He 
neither admits Darkneſs in himſelf, nor approves it in others. And 
therefore thoſe who place all Religion in the Heats of a furious Zeal, 
without the due Illuminations of Knowledge, Know not of what Spirit 
they are; indeed of ſuch a Spirit, as begins in Darkneſs, leads to it, and 
ends in it. 5 | CER 

But, certainly, we ſhall one Day find, that a Religion ſo much re- 
ſembling Hell, neither was, nor could be the readieſt Way to Heaven. 
But on the contrary, that the Spirit always guides, and inſtructs before 
He ſaves; and that, as He brings to Happineſs only by the Ways of 
Holineſs; ſo He never leads to true Holineſs, but by the Paths of 
Knowledge. 


To which Holy Spirit, together with the Father aud the Son; Three 
Perſons and one God, be rendred and aſcribed, as is moſt 
due, all Praiſe Might, Majeſty, and Dominion, both now and 
for evermore, Amen. 
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Pſalm CXLIV. 10. former Part. 
It is He, that giveth Salvation unto Kings. 


I E greateſt and moſt magnificent Title, by which 
GOD exhibits himſelf to the Sons of Men, is, 
that he is King of Kings, and that the Gover- 


non of the Earth are his Subje#s, Princes and 

9 Emperors his Vaſſals and Thrones his Foot tool: ; 

| 7 and conſequently that there is no Abſolute Mo- 
6; 0) 2arch in the World but One. And from the ſame 
8 me alſo it follows, that there is nothing, which Sub- 


os 


je#s can juſtly expect from their Priuce, but 
Princes may expect from God; and nothing which Princes demand from 
their Subje#s, but God in a higher Manner, and by a better Claim re- 
quires from them. Now the Relation between Prince and Subjedt eſſen- 
tially involves in it theſe two things; F, 
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Firſt, Obedience from the Subject to all the Laws and juſt Commands 
of his Prince. And accordingly as Kings themſelves have a Soveraig u 
over them, ſo they have Laws over them too. Laws which lay the ſame 
Obligation upon crowned Heads, that they do upon the meaneſt Peaſant. 
For no Prerogative can bar Piety. No Man is too Great, to be bound 
to be good. He who wields the Sceptre, and ſhines in the Throne has a 
great Account to make, and a great Maſter to make it to, And there is 
no Man ſent into the World to Rule, who is not ſent alſo to Obey, 

Secondly, The other thing imported in this Relation is Prote&jon 
Vouchſafed from the Soveraign to the Subject. Upon which Account 
it is, that as God with one Hand gives a Law ſo with the other he defends 
the Obedient. And this is the higheſt Prerogative of worldly Empire, and 
the brighteſt Jewel in the Diadems of Princes, that by being God's imme- 
diate Subjects they are His immediate Care; and intituled to his more eſpe- 
cial Protection; that they have both an Omniſcience, in a peculiar Manner, 
to wake over them, and an Omni potence to ſupport them: And that they 
are not the Legions which they command, but the God whom they Obey, 
who muſt both guard their Perſons and ſecure their Regalia, For it 15 
He, and He only who giveth Salvation unto Kings. 

The Words of the Text, with a little Variation, run naturally in- 
to this one Propoſition, which, containing in it the full Senſe of them, 
ſhall be the Subject of our following Diſcourſe, v7. 

That God in the Government of the World exerciſes a peculiar and 

extraordinary Providence over the Perſons and Lives of Princes. 

The Proſecution of which Propoſition thall lie in theſe Four Things. 

Firſt, To thew upon what Account any At of God's Providence may 
be ſaid to be peculiar and extraordinary. 

| Secondly, To ſhew how and by what Means, God does after ſuch an ex- 
tr aordinary Manner fave and deliver Princes, | 

Thirdly, To ſhew the Reaſons why He does fo. And, | 

Fourthly, and L/ily, To draw ſomething by way of Inference and Con- 
cluſion from the whole, 

Of all which in their Order: And | 

Firſt, For the firſt of theſe ; which zs to ſhew upon what Account any Act 
of God's Providence may be ſaid to be Peculiar and Extraordinary, Pro- 
vidence in the Government of the World acts for the moſt part by the 
Mediation of ſecond Cauſes ; which, tho' they proceed according to a 
Principle of Nature, anda ſettled Courſe and Tenour of acting, (ſuppoſing 
ſtill the ſame Circumſtances,) yet Providence acting by them may, in ſeveral 
Inſtances of it, be faid to be extraordinary, upon a Threefold Account : As, 

_ Firſt, When a thing falls out beſides the common and uſual Operation 
of its proper Cauſe. As for Inſtance, it is uſual and natural for a Man 
meeting his Enemy upon full Advantage, to proſecute. that Advantage 
againſt him, and by no means to let him eſcape, Yet ſometimes it falls 
out quite otherwiſe. Eſau had conceived a mortal Grudge and En- 
mity againſt his Brother Jacob, yet as ſoon as he meets him, he fl, 
upon bim, in a very different way from that of Enemies, and embraces 
him. Ahab having upon Conqueſt got Benbadad, his inveterate Enemy, 
into his Hands, not only ſpares his Life, but treats him kindly and lets 


him go. That a Brother unprovoked mould hate, and a Stranger not 


obliged ſhould love, is againſt the uſual Actings of the Heart of Man, 
Yet thus it was with Joſeph, and no doubt with many others, In 
which, and the like Caſes, I conceive, things ſo falling out, may be faid 
to come to paſs by an extraordinary Act of Providence it being manifeſt, 
that the Perſons concerned in them do not act, as Men of the ſame Prin- 
ciples and Intereſts under the fame Circumſtances uſe to do, For In- 
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tereſt, we ſay, will not lye, nor make a Man falſe to Himſelf, whatſoever 
it may make him to others, 3 | 

Secondly, Providence may be ſaid to Act extraordinarily, when a thing 
falls out beſide, or contrary to the Deſign of expert, politick and ſhrewd 
Perſons, contriving or acting in it. As when a Man by the utmoſt of 
his Wit and Skill, projects the compaſſing of ſuch or ſuch a thing, fit; 
Means to his End, lays Antecedents and Conſequents directly and ap- 
politely for the bringing about his Purpoſe ; but in the Iſſue and Reſult, 
finds all broken and battled, and the Event contrary to his Intention; 
and the order of Cauſes and Counſels ſo ſtudiouſly framed by him, to 
produce and Effect oppoſite to, and deſtructive of the Deſign driven at 
by thoſe Means and Arts. In this Caſe alſo, I ſay, we may rationally 
acknowledge an extraordinary Act of Providence. Foraſmuch as the 
Man himſelf is made inſtrumental to the effecting of ſomething per- 
fectly againſt his own Will and Judgment, and that by thoſe very Ways 
and Methods which in themſelves were the moſt proper to prevent, and 
the molt unlikely to bring to paſs, ſuch an Event. The World all the 
while ſtanding amazed at it, and the Credit of the Politician ſinking : 
for that, nothing ſeems to caſt ſo juſt a Reproach even upon Reaſon it 
ſelf, as for Perſons noted for it to act as notably againſt it. 

Thirdly, and Laſtly, Providence may be ſaid to act in an extraordi- 
nary Way, when a thing comes to paſs viſibly and apparently beyond the 
Power of the Cauſe immediately imployed in it. As that a Man dumb 
all his Life before, ſhould on the ſuddain ſpeak : as it is ſaid, that the 
Son of Creſus did, upon the fight of a Murther ready to have been Com- 
mitted upon the Perſon of his Prince and Father, That a ſmall Com- 
pany ſhould rout and ſcatter an Army, or (in the Language of ſcripture) 
that one ſhould chaſe an hundred, and an hundred put Ten Thouſand to flight. 
That Perſons of mean parts, and little or no Experience ſhould fruſtrate 
and overreach the Counſels of old, beaten, thorough-paced Politicians. 
Theſe effects, I ſay, are manifeſtly above the Ability and ſtated way 
of working belonging to the Cauſes from whence they flow. Never- 
theleſs ſuch things are ſometimes ſeen upon the great Stage of the World, 
to the Wonder and Aſtoniſhment of the Beholders, whoare wholly unable, 
by the Common method and diſcourſes of Reaſon, to give a Satisfactory 
Account of theſe ftrange Phenomena, by reſolving them into any thing 
Viſible in their immediate Agents: In which caſe therefore, I conceive, 
that the whole Order and Connexion of theſe things one with an- 
other, may be reckoned an Att of Providence Extraordinary. 

And thus much for the firſt general thing propoſed, which was to ſhew 
upon what Account the Works of Providence came to be thus diſtinguiſhed; 
which Conſideration it will be eaſy for every one to make application 
of to the enſuing particulars, I proceed now to the 

Second General thing propoſed z which is to ſhew, How and by what 
means God does after ſuch an Extraordinary manner ſave and deliver 
Princes. 

I ſhall mention ſeven,  _ 3 | | 

1. By endowing them with a more than ordinary Sagacity, and Quick- 
neſs of Underſtanding above other Men. Kings they ſay have a long 
Reach with their Arm, but they have a further with their Mind. In 
i Kings 4. 29. God is ſaid to have given Solomon Largeneſs of Heart, e- 
ven as the Sand on the Sea-ſhore, And in Prov. 25. 5. The Heart of Kings 
is ſaid to be unſearchable. In the former Text the Royal Mind is com- 
pared to the Sand on the Sea-ſhore for Compaſs, and in this latter it may 
feem to Vie with the Sea it ſelf for Depth, And does not this days 
Solemnity give us an Eminent proof of this? For when this horrid Con- 
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ſpiracy, contrived in Hell and Darkneſs, was conveyed to one of the Con- 
tederates under the ſhelter of an Equivocal Writing, our apprehenſive 
and quick-ſcented King preſently Smoaked the Ambiguous Paper, and 
Sounding the Depths of the Black Intrigue, found that at the Bottom 
of it, which few Mortals beſides though of the Quickeſt faculties) could 
have diſcovered from it; who had not had their Conjectures alarm'd 
by tome Glimmerings of Light into that Dark Project before. Such a 
Piercing Judgment does God often give to theſe his Deputies, A 
Judgment which looks into, or rather through and through all others, but 
is looked into by none. RT 7 5 
And there is nothing that both adorns and ſecures a Prince Compara- 
bly to this diſcerning faculty : for by this, as by a great Light kindling 
many others, he commands the uſe of the beſt Underſtandings and 
Judgments throughout his Dominions, calling them to his Council, 
and ſo ſeeing with their Eyes, apprehending and contriving with their 
heads; all their knowledge and Experience, like Rivers paying Tribute 
to the Ocean, being conveyed into and ſwallowed up in his Royal Breaſt, 
It is both the ſafety and felicity of a Prince to have a wiſe Council, but 
it muſt be his Own Wiſdom which provides Him one. Wiſdom is a ö 
Noble Quality and not diſcernible but by it ſelf. It is Art that muſt | 


judge of Art; and He who diſcovers Wiſdom in another muſt do it by * 
the Idea He firſt had of it in his own Brain. Now as the firſt and chief * 
external ſafeguard of a. Prince is in his Council; and as it is his diſcern- 1 
ing faculty which muſt furniſh him with this, ſo his next ſafety is in 


the choice of his Friends; and it is the ſame diſcerning Faculty which f 
muſt ſecure him here too. For it is this that muſt diſtinguih between | 
friendſhip and flattery, the moſt baneful miſchief that can be prattiſed by 9 
one Man upon another; and thadows do not more Iuſeparably follow 
Bodies, than flattery does the Perſons of great Men. Flatterers are the 8 
Boſom Enemies of Princes, laying Trains for them, not at all leſs de- 
ſtructive, than that which was diſcovered this day; Contriving their 
Ruin acceptably, pleaſingly, and according to their own hearts defire. 
Poyſon has frequently deſtroyed Kings, but none has been ſo efficaciouſly | 
mortal as that drank in by the Ear. He who meets his Enemy in the 79 
Field knows how to encounter Him, but he who meets him at his # 
Table, in his Chamber or in his Cloſet, finds his Enemy got within 't 
Him before he is aware of him, Killing him with Smiles and Kites, and b 
acting the Aſſaſſinate under the Maſquerade of a Counſellour or a Con- 

fident : the ſureſt, but the baſeſt way of deſtroying a Man. 

.. But now, it is the Princes Wiſdom, and diſcerning Spirit, that muſt 

be his reſcue from the Plots of chis friendly Traitor. It is a moſt Re- 1 
markable Speech of Solomon, Prov. 20. 8. That the King fiiting on the # 
Throne of Tudg ment ſcattereth away all Evil with his Eye. And the Na- f 
ture of this Evil is peculiarly ſuch, that to diſcover, is to defeat it. It | 
is a work of Darkneſs which the light never looks upon, but it ſcat- | 


ters tOO. - | : 1 
| as the Quickneſs 1 


Nothing is ſo Notable in the Royal Bird, the Eagle, | 
of his Eye. The /ight is the ſenſe of Empire and Command; that which 1 
is always firſt and leads the way in every great Action. For fo far as a } 

And while he keeps his Eye open [ 


and his Breaſt ſhut, he cannot be ſurprized. | þ 
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as ever the Sacred Oyl had Anointed Saul King, it is ſaid 1 Sam. 10. 9g, 
that God gave him another heart. That is, a Great and a Kingly Spirit, 
railing his Thoughts above the Common Level and Deſigns of a Private 
Condition. And a little after, when there was a General Conſternati- 
on over all Iſrael, upon the Invaſion of the Ammonites, though the Re- 
port of it met Sau in his former mean Employment, Coming from the 
Field after his Father's Herd: yet it is ſaid in the 11. Chapter of the 
ſame Book and 6. v. That the Spirit of God came upon Saul when he heard 
theſe tydings, That 1s, the Royal Spirit, which he had received at his 
Anointing, then began to Stir and AR, and flame out like it ſelf; tak- 
ing him preſently from following an Herd, and putting Him in the 
Head of an Army. It is incredible to Conſider the motion of ſome 
minds upon the ſudden ſurprize of danger; and how much in ſuch caſes 
ſome will even out- act themſelves; How much quicker their Wit is 
to invent, and their Courage to execute than at other times. Tullus 
Hoſtilius, in the midſt of a Battle, ſurprized with the Treachery of Me- 
tius Suffetius falling off with a great part of his Army to the Enemy, 
cries out to his Soldiers that it was by his order, and thereby confirmed 
their hearts from fainting through the Apprehenſion of Treachery, into 
a preſent and Glorious Victory by their ſuppoſing it a contrived Stra- 
tagem, 
| Next to Wiſdom the greateſt gift of Heaven is Reſolut ion. It is that 
which gives and obtains Kingdoms, that turns Swords into Scepfres, that 
Crowns the Valiant with Vicory, and the Victorious often with a Dia- 
dem. It was anſwered by a Neighbouring Prince to one alledging a 
Flaw in the Title of Hen. 7. to the Kingdom of England, that he had 
three of the beſt Titles to his Kingdom ot any Prince living: Being the 
Wi/eft Prince, the Vali anteſt Prince, and the Richeſt Prince in Chriſtendom. 
Preſence of mind to get out of a Plunge, and upon the ſudden to 
Unravel the Knots and Intricacies of a Perplexed buſineſs, argues a 
Head and a Heart made for great things. It is a kind of Ecſtacy and In- 
ſpiration, a Beam of Divine light darting in upon Reaſon, and exalting 
it to a Pitch of Operation beyond its natural and accuſtomed meaſures ; 
and perhaps there was never any Perſon in the World remarkably and 
heroically great, without ſome fuch kind of Enthuſiaſm, that is, ſuch 
a mighty Principle, as at certain times raiſed him up to ſtrange unac- 
countable heights of Wit and Courage, And therelore whoſoever He 
is, who in the ſtrength of ſuch a Spirit can look the moſt menacing 
dangers in the face, and when the ſtate of all Things about Him ſeems 
deſperate, can yet bear his great Heart above deſpair, ſuch an one for the 
moſt part makes fortune it ſelf bend and fall down to him, difficulties 
vanih, and dangers fly before Him; ſo much is Victory the Claim of 
the Valiant, and ſucceſs the Birth-right of the Bold. And this is the 
ſecond way by which Providence gives Salvation unto Kings. 
4 3. God ſaves and delivers Soveraign Princes, by diſpoſing of Events 
1 and Accidents, in a ſtrange Concurrence for their Advantage and pre- 
7 ſervation. Nothing indeed is or can be properly Accidental to God; 
i but Accidents are ſo called in reſpect of the Intention, or Expectation 
of ſecond Cauſes ; when things fall out beſides their Knowledge or De- 
ſign. And there is nothing, in which Providence ſo much Triumphs 
| over, and (as I may ſo ſay) laughs at the Profoundeſt Wiſdom of Men 
14 as in the ſtable, certain Knowledge and diſpoſal of all Caſual Events. 
„ In reſpect of which the cleareſt mortal Intellect is wholly in the Dark. 
| And upon this Account, as looſe as theſe Events ſeem to hang upon one 
another, yet they are all knit and linked together in a firm Chain, and 


5 the higheſt link of that Chain, as the Poets ſpeak moſt truly and Philo- 
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ſophically (though in a fable) is faſtened to Jupiter's Chair: that is, it 
is held and managed by an Unerring Providence; the Chain indeed 
may wave and ſhake this way, and that way, but ſtill the hand that 
holds it is ſteady, and the Eye that Guides it Infallible. 
Now nothing has ſo Powerful an Influence upon the great Turns of 
Affairs, and the Lives and Fortunes of great Perſons, as the little, un- 
obſerved, unprojected Events of things. For could any thing be greater 
than the Preſervation of a great Prince and his next Heir to the Crown, 
together with his Nobles and the Chief of his Clergy, from certain, Im- 
minent, and prepared deſtruction 2 And was not all this effected by a 
pityful ſmall Accident in the miſtake of the ſuperſeription of a Letter > 
Did not the overſight of one ſyllable preſerve a Church and a State too? 
And might it nor be truly faid of that Contemptible Paper, that it 
did Cæſarem vohere & fortunam Ceſaris, and that the Fate of three King- 
doms was wrapt and ſealed up in it ? 3 8 
A little Error of the Eye, a miſguidance of the hand, a ſlip of the foot; 
a ſtarting of an Horſe, a ſuddain miſt, or a great ſhower, or a Word un- 
deſignedly caſt forth in an Army, has turned the ſtream of Victory from 
one ſide to another, and thereby diſpoſed of the Fortunes of Empires 
and whole Nations. No Prince ever returns fate out of a Battel, but 
may remember how many Blows, and * Bullets have gone by Him, that 
might as Ealily have gone through Him, and by what little odd unfore- 
ſeeable Chances Death has been turned aſide, which ſeemed in a full, 
ready and direct Career to have been poſting to him. All which vaſ- 
ſages, if we do not acknowledge to have been Guided to their Reſpective 
Ends and Effects, by the Conduct of a Superiour, and a. Divine Hand, 
we do by the ſame Aſſertion Catheir all Providence, ſtrip the Almighty 
of his Nobleſt Prerozative, and make God not the Governour, but the 
meer Spe&ator of the World. And thus much for the third way. The 
Fourth, By which God ſaves and delivers Sovereign Princes, is by won- 
derfully inclining the Hearts and Wills of Men to a Benign Affection 
towards them, Hearts and Wills are things that Princes themſelves 
cannot Command, and yet the only Things in the /trength of which 
they do Command. For the Heart is the grand Spring of Action, 
and He who governs that part, does by Conſequence Command the 
whole. But now, this is the incommunicable Prerogative of God; 
who, and who only, can either by Power or by Rxomlede reach the 
Heart, For as it is ſaid, Prov. 21. 1. That the Heart of the King 
is in God's Hand, and that as the Rivers of Water He turneth it 
which way ſoever He will: So are the Hearts of the People too; which 
like a mighty ſtream or Torrent, He turns this way, or that way, accord- 
ing to the Wiſe Counſels of his Providence, For if He intends to ad- 
vance a Prince, they ſhall be a ftream to bear Him up from ſinking; if 
to forſake or ruin a Prince, they ſhall overflow, and ſwell, and ruth 
in upon Him with ſuch a furious ungoverned Tide as no Power or 
Arts of State ſhall be able to divert or to withſtand, God can turn the 
Hearts of a Nation ep, and Irreſiſtibly. He has done ſo more than 
once or twice, and may do ſo again. | 5 SO 
"Tha for inſtance, Shen David fled before Abſalom, and was forced 
to leave the Royal City, it was the General Affection of his People, 
(God touching their Hearts,) which brought Him back and reſettled 
Him in his Throne, ſo that in 2 Sam, 19. 14. it 18 ſaid of Him, that he 
is in a Prince, wh had his ſhout ter ſo Kinlly Ried, by a Can- 
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bowed the Hearts of all the Men of Judah even as the Heart of one Man 
jo that he) jent this word unio the King, Return thou and all thy Ser- 
vants, And juſt ſuch another meſſage did the Lords and Commons of 
Ing land fend our Banithed David in the Year Sixty. For what was 
it elſe which ſo gloriouſly reſtored the King? Plots were nothing, and 
Foreign Aſſiſtance leſs than nothing. It was an Univerſal, Invincible Cur- 
rent of the Peoples Wills and Affections, that bore down all thoſeMountains 
of Oppoſition, which ſo many Years had been raiſing up againſt Him, and 
at length .in Spight of Guilt and Malice) brought Him in free and unſhack- 
led, abſolute and victorious over the Heads of his Armed Enemies. It was his 
Peoples Hearts which made Their Hands uſeleſs to his Reſtoration, _ 
Ba the other ſide, when the greateſt part of the Kingdom was rent 
from the Houſe of David, and Transferred to Feroboam; in 1 Kings 12. 
14. the Prophet expreſly tells them, That this thing was from God: that 
is, He by a ſecret over-ruling Energy upon the Hearts and Affections of 
the People, took them off from one, and enclined and carried them over 
to the other. And it is often by this alone, that the Great Loyd o 
Lords and Controuler of Monarchs putteth down one and ſetteth u 
another. He can raiſe Armies of Hearts to drive any King out of his 
he in- 
tends to own and ſupport the RoyalEſtate of any Monarch, He ſhall ſet Him 
up a Throne in every one of his Subjects Breaſts. So that according to that 
Scripture Expreſſion, Therr Deſire ſhall be to Him, and He ſhall rule cver them. 
And certainly, where Affection binds, Allegiancemuſt needs be very Faſy : 
And a pleaſant thing to Rule, where there is no heart to Reſrſt. 

5. God ſaves and delivers Sovereign Princes by reſcuing them from un- 
ſeen and unknown Miſchiefs prepared againſt them. This is moſt evident. 
For if a Pririce's own Obſervation can bear Witneſs to many Deliverances 
vouchſafed him by Providence, Providence it ſelf can certainly bear Wir- 
neſs to many more, which He is wholly ignorant of, Foraſmuch, as in 
every Man, but eſpecially in Princes, their Concern reach further, and 
Carry a Wider Compaſs than their Knowledge can: It being impoſſible 
that any Man living ſhould know all that 1s ſpoken or done concerning 
Him, and conſequently be aware of all the miſchievous Blows levelled 
againſt Him, How many ſecret Cabals and Plots have been againſt the 
Reputation, the Intereſt, and ſometimes the Life alſo of every Conſide- 
rable Perſon in the World, which never yet came to their Eye, or their 
Ear, nor, (thanks to the Care of a Guarding Providence) ever troubled 
ſo much as a Thought, nor hurt fo much as an Hair of their Head! And 
yet the Contrivers of them have wanted neither Will, nor Wit, nor Pow- 
er (the natural force of Cauſes conſidered) to add Execution to Intenti- 
on, and to give Fire to their Trains, and Efficacy to their curſed Projects, 
had not an inviſible, over-ſwaying Power baffled and diſappointed all the 
Artifices of their Malice, and ſtifled the Baſe Concept ion before the Birth. 

And this is a way of deliverance ſo eminent for the Mercy of it, that if 
a Prince or great Perſon can be obliged to Providence for any, it muſt be 
for this. For when a Man knows the Danger he 1s in, all his Senſes 
quickly take the Allarm, call up the Spirits, and arm his Courage to 
meet the approaching Evil, and to detend himſelf, But u hen he knows 
nothing of the Impending miſchief, he'lies open and defenſeleſs like a 
Man bound, and naked, and ſleeping, while a Dagger is dire ed to his 
Breaſt. And for a Merciful Tender Providence then to ſtep in to his af- 
fiſtance, to ward off the Fatal blow, and to turn the approaching Edge 
from his unguarded Heart, this ſurely is the height of mercy, and en- 
groſſes the Glory of the deliverance wholly to the Divine Goodneſs, with- 
out allowing any Mortal Wit or Courage the leaſt ſhare, or concurrence 
in it. No Prince can tell what the Diſcontents of ill Subjects, the Emu- 
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lation of Nei ghbour States or Princes have been deſigning, endeavour- 
jung and projecting againſt Him: all which Counſels by a Controuling 
Power from above, have from time to time been made abortive and 
fru ſtraneous. Let Princes therefore Reckon upon this, and know aflured- 
ly, that they ſtand indebted to Providence tor more deliverances than 
they can know. And if the Protecting Mercies of Heaven thus {ſurpaſs 
their knowledge, ſurely it is but Reaſon, that their ſenſe of them, and 
gratitude tor them thould ſurmount Expreſſion, = | 
Sixthly, God faves and delivers Sovereign Princes by imprinting a cer- 
tain Awe and Dread of their Perſons and Authority upon the minds of 
their Subjects. And there is not any one thing, which ſeems ſo mani- 
teſtly to prove Government a thing perfectly Divine both as to its Ori gi- 
nal and Continuance in the World as this. For what is there in any 
one Mortal Man, that can ſtrike a dread into, and command a ſubjection 
from ſo many Thouſands as every Prince almoſt has under his Govern- 
ment; ſhould things be rated according to the meer natural Power of 
ſecond Cauſes 2 For the ſtrength of one Man can do nothing againſt ſo 
many; and his Wiſdom and Counſel but little more: and thoſe who 
are to obey him, know ſo much, and yet for all that they yield Him 
abſolute Subjection, dread his Threatnings, Tremble at his Frowns, and 
lay their Necks under his Feet. Now from whence can all this be, but 
from a Secret Work of the Divine Power, Inveſting Sovereign Princes 
with certain Marks and Rays of that Divine Image, which over-awes, 
and controuls the Spirits of Men they know not How nor Why? But 
yet they feel themſelves actually wrought upon, and kept under by 
them, and that very frequently againſt their will. | | 
And this is that properly which in Kings we call Maje//y, and which 
no doubt is a Kind of Shadow or Portraiture of the Divine Authority 
drawn upon the Looks and Perſons of Princes, which makes them 
Commanders of Mens fears, and thereby Capable of governing them in 
all their concerns. Non fero fulgur oculorum tuorum, is the Lenguage of 
every Subject's heart, ſtruck with the awtull A ſpect of a reſolute and 
magnanimous Prince. There is a Majeſty in his Countenance that puts 
Lightning into his Looks and Thunder into his Words. In Day. 5. 
19. it is ſaid of Nebuchadnezzar, that God gave him juch a Majeſty, that 
all People, Nations and Languages trembled before Him. When Alexander 
the Great found his whole Army in a Mutiny, and Refolute not to 
March forward, but to return to their own Countrey, againſt any Ar- 
guments or Perſwaſions that He could uſe; he * leaps down from the 
place; upon which he had been ſpeaking to:them, and arguing with 
them, and laying hold of thirteen of the moſt forward and violent Mu- 
tineers, cauſes them to be bound hand and foot, (in the face of hs 
whole Army looking on): and then thrown into the Sea. All which 
this Terrible and Victorious Army, to which he himſelf owed his great- 
neſs, and which but even now was upon ſuch high and daring Terms 
with him, quietly ſees and ſuffers, and with a ſneaking abject behaviour 
return to their Tents, as if a Lion had Charged and Chaled a Flock of 
Sheep into their folds, Nay, the Hiſtory ſays further, that they were 
Fearful and Sollicitous and Inquiſitive what. the King meant to do with 
the reſt of them. By which and the like paſſages Kings may ſee what 
they are; and what they may do if they will but own their high Offce 
with an equal Courage, and be true to that Sovereigut) and Character 
which God has ſtamp'd upon them. Alexander, as great as he was, was 
but one Man: but he was a Prince, and as ſuch a*ted by a Commiſſion 
| . 8 = o ſuitable ro his Kingly Mind and Courar 
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from Heaven, as one of the Almighty's Vicegerents, and upon that Ac- 
caunt able to Encounter as well as to, Lead his Army. A King acting as 
a King, has all the Power of Heaven to bear him out; the Stars in bei- 


Courſes gal fight for him the Angels are his Guards, and the Lord of 


Hoſts their Captain. And this is the Sixth way by which God ſaves and 
delivers Princes. Namely by the Authority and Majeſty of their Perſons, 

7. In the ſeventh and laſt place. God faves and delivers Sovereign 
Princes, by diſpoſing their hearts to ſuch Virtuous and Pious Courſes, 
as he has promiſed a bleſſing to, and by reſtraining them from thoſe ways 
to which he has denounced a Curſe. And this is the greateſt deliverance 
of all ; as having a proſpect upon the felicity of both Worlds, and laying 
2 foundation for all other Deliverances. For it is this; that qualifies, 
and renders a Man a Subject Capable of, and fit fora Deliverance, King 
Abimelech was about to do an Action that would certainly have drawn 
Death and Confuſion after it. Thou art but a Dead Man (ſays God to 
Him) in Gen. 20. 3. But preventing Grace ſnatched Him from the 
Brink of Deſtruction, and delivered him from Death by reſtraining Him 
from the Sin: I with-held thee (ſays God in the 6th) from Sinning agaiujt 
me. See the force of Princely Piety in the Perſon of Hezek;ah. God 
tells him that he ſhould die, and bids him prepare for it, But Piety is 
ſtronger than Death, and reverſes the fatal Edict. The Mhrians Invade 
his Kingdom, and take his fenced Cities, but how does he withſtand 
them 2 Why he puts on Sackcloth for his Armour, and it was neither 
the Valour nor the Number of his Troops, but the Prayer of Hegekiab, 
and the Irreſiſtible force of a King fighting upon bis Knees that routed 
Sennacherib. 3 

Virtue Entitles a Prince to all the Mercies of Heaven, all the Favours, 
all the Endearments of Providence. It has a preſent and a future In- 
fluence; one upon his Perſon, the other upon his Poſterity. So that in 
1 King, 11, when God declared his purpoſe to Remove the Kingdom 
from the Houſe of Solomon for all his Idolatries and Abominations, Vet 
in the 34. 2. he ſays howheit I will make him King all the Days of his 
Life, for my Servant David's ſake, becauſe He kept my Commandments and 
my Statutes. And in the 32. v. He declares, that his Son after Him 
ſhould have one Tribe for his Servant David's ſake, Nay, the Piety of a 
King diffuſes a Bleſſing, and a Protection upon the whole Kingdom: 
For how often upon the Provocations of Judah, did the Memory of 
David's Piety (as it were) diſarm the Divine Vengeance; and interpoſe 
between them and the deſtroying Sentence? So that in the ſecoud Book 
of Kings, it is ſaid three ſeveral times, upon three ſeveral Remarkable 
Occaſions, that God would not deſtroy Judah and Jeruſalem for bis Servant 
David's ſake, And who knows, but the Piety, the Virtues, and the 
Chriſtian ſufferings of the late Martyred King, may be one great preſer- 
vative of the preſent Peace of this wretched and ungrateful Nation? ſo 
that when God lately ſent his Deſtroying Angel, with his drawn Sword, 
over Poland, Germany, Holland and other Countries; He has looked up- 
on the Blood of that Royal Martyr ſhed for the Rights and Liberties of 
his Kingdoms, and bid the Deſtroy;ng Angel paſs over England and draw 
no more Blood there, where the Memory of that Sacred Blood had made 
ſuch an Atonement and expiation, and cryed aloud for Mercy upon all; 
even thoſe that ſhed it not excepted, Certain it is that the Virtues of a 
Prince are a bleſſing to more than to Himſelf and His Family, They 
are a publick Seminary of Bleſſings; they are the Pallad;ums and the 
ſtrong holds, nay the Common ſtock and the Inheritance of the King- 
dom, and (in a word) an Exchequer that can never be ſhut up. 

And thus much for the ſecond General thing propoſed, which was 
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traordinary manner ſave and deliver Sovereign Princes: All which, for 
Memories ſake, it may not be amiſs to rehearſe and ſumm up in ſhort : 
P ; 
As namely he delivers them; 
I. By endowing them with a more than Ordinary Sagacity and Quick- 
neſs of Underſtanding above other Men, 
2, By giving them a ſingular Courage and Preſence of Mind in Caſes 
of Difficulty and Danger, | 
3. By diſpoſing of Events and Accidents in a ſtrange Concurrence for 
their advantage and preſervation. 
4. By Wonderfully Inclining the Hearts and Wills of Men to a 
benign affection towards them, oe fs 
5. By reſcuing them from unſeen and unknown miſchiefs prepared 
againſt them, | | 
6. By Imprinting a Certain Awe and Dread of their Perſons and Au- 
thority upon the minds of the People. 5 
7. Seventhly, and laſtly. By diſpoſing their hearts to ſuch Virtuous 
and Pious Courſes, as God has promiſed a Bleſſing to, and by reſtrain- 
ing them from thoſe ways to which He has denounced a Curſe, And 
theſe are the ſeveral ways by which Providence gives ſalvation unto Kings; 
I proceed now to the RS. 
34, General thing propoſed which is to ſhew the Reaſon, why Providence 
is ſo much concerned in the Salvation and deliverance of Kings, Which 
that we may the better do, we muſt know, that there are two things; 
by which God ſupports the Societies of Mankind, which He will certain- 
ly maintain and preſerve, as long as He ſuffers the World to laſt, and 
Men to live in it; and theſe are Government and Religion; which being 
ſo, I ſuppoſe, we need alledge no other Reaſon for God's peculiar Care 
over the Perſons and Lives of Sovereign Princes, if we demonſtrate, 
1. That they are the names Inſtruments in the hand of Providence to 
ſupport Government and Civil Society in the World, And | 
2. That they have the moſt Powerful Influence upon the concerns of 
Religion, and the Preſervation of the Church, of all other Perſons what- 
ſoever. | Ne | | 
And firſt for the firſt of theſe, That Kings are the greateſt Inſtruments 
in the hand of Providence to ſupport Government, and Civil Society in the 
World : The Proof of which 1 conceive will be fully made out by theſe 
two things. ; 
1. By ſhewing that Monarchy; or Kingly Government, is the moſt 
excellent and beſt Adapted ro the Ends of Goyernment, and the Benefit 
of Society: And, . 5 
2. That the greatnefs or ſtrength of a Monarchy depends chiefly upon 
the Perſonal Qualifcations of the Prince or Monarch. | | 
1. And firſts let us ſhew that Monarchy or Kingly Government, is the 
moſt Excellent and beſt adapted to the Ends of Government and the benefits 
of Society. This is too large and Noble a ſubject to be fully managed in 
ſuch a diſcourſe. At preſent let it ſuffice to ſay, That Monarchy in the 
kind of Government is the Firſt; and Conſequently the moſt Perfect of 
all other ſorts. It is an Image of the Divine Supremacy, Man's Imitati- 
on of Providence, a Copy of God's Government of the Univerſe 1n a 
leder draught. For the World has but one Sovereign Ruler, as well as 
but one Maker; and every Prince is both His Lieutenant, and his Re- 
ſemblance too. The Excellency of any Government conſiſts in the Na- 
tural firmneſs of its Conſtitution, freeing it from the Principles of diſ- 
ſolution. And the Diſſolution of Government, as of moſt other Things, 
proceeds chiefly from the Internal Fightings and Conflicts of Contrary 
parts. But now Unity excludes Contrariety, and that which is but 
One cannot diſagree or jarr BO 1 _ It is multitude only that 115 
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mits of the Conteſts of particulars, and a Common-wealth, where Govern- 
ours cannot govern themſelves, That which like a worm eats out the ve- 
ry heart of Government, 1s the Emulation, the Ambition, and the dif. 
cord of the Parties inveſted with it. But the Supremacy placed in One 
Cuts off all theſe: for no Man is his own Rival, no Man envies Him- 
ſelf, or deſigns to Trip up his ownHeelsz whatſoever he may Chance to do. 
And to ew the Naturalneſs of Monarchy, all other Forms of Govern- 
ment inſenſibly partake of it, and ſlide into it. For look upon any Ar;- 
ſtocracy or Democracy, and ſtill you ſhall find ſome one Ruling Active 
Perſon amongſt the reſt, who does every thing, and carries all before 
Him. Was not De Witt amongſt our Neighbours a kind of King in a 
Common-wealth ? and was not that Uſurper here amongſt our ſelves a 
Monarch in Reality of Fa&, before He wore the Title, or aſſumed the 
Office? Moreover, when any Common-wealth is forced to Defend it ſelf 
by War, it finds it neceſſary to appoint one General over all, as this very 
Common-wealth found to its coſt, and to make the Conduct of its Armies 
at leaſt Monarchical. Nay the Romans themſelves in their greateſt Ex- 
igencies of State, had recourſe to their Dictatorſhip, which was a Perfect 
Monarchy for the time. And when they ſent out their Armies under 
the Conduct of two Conſuls, yet thoſe Conſuls were to Command the 
whole Army by Turns, one, one Day, and another another; which was 
a Tacit Confeſſion of the Neceſſity of a ſingle Conduct for the Right Ma- 
nagement of great Affairs. And I think upon a full ſurvey of the 
Roman ſtory, we may truly pronounce, that the greateſt defeats that 
were ever given that Common-wealth, in any laſting War, have been 
from this, that the Cuſtom of ſhifting Conſuls every Year, hindred the 
Conduct of the whole War from being continued in the hands of one 
experienced Commander. In their Wars with Hannibal nothing is more 
manifeſt. From all which I infer, that Kingly Government is the moſt 
Natural, Excellent, and Beneficial to Society of all others: and that in 
every Common-wealth, (in ſpight of its Conſtitution) there will be ſome- 
thing of Monarchy; And that if a Republick ever Atchieves any thing 
great or conſiderable, it is ſtill by virtue of ſomething in it that is 
Monarchical. 5 5 
Secondly, The next thing, is to ſnew, That the greatneſs or ſtrengib of 
a Monarchy depends Ghiefly upon the Perſonal 2ualifications of the Prince 
or Monarch. It ebbs or flows according to the riſing or falling of his 
Spirit. For ſtill it is the Perſon that makes the Place Conſiderable and 
not the Place Him. And we ſhall find in every Government that the 
Activity and Bravery of the Prince, is the Soul Politick which animates 
and upholds all. hen Alexander the Great died, the Grecian Mo- 
narchy expired with Him. He was both the Emperor and the Empire 
too. And after the Death of Julius and Auguſtus Ceſar, thoſe great 
Commanding Souls, the Roman Empire declined every day, falling into 
the hands of Brutes and Sots, who could ſcarce wield the weight of 
their own Bellies, and much leſs the Burthen of ſuch vaſt Dominions, 
The preſent grandeur of the Papacy is intirely owing to the Prudence 
and governing Arts of ſome of the Popes; and it never ſuffered any 
great Blow, but when a weak, or a Voluptuous Perſon ſate in the 
Chair. And here amongſt our ſelves, both the Protector. and the New 
Protectorſhip died in one Man, though the name indeed ſurvived a 
while in another; and it was quickly ſeen, how ridiculous it was for 
any one to attempt to ſucceed into his Power, who could not ſucceed 
into his Spirit. | 
But it is Evident from Reaſon, that the Fate and Fortune of Govern- 
ments, muſt Naturally follow the Perſonal Abilities of the Governour : 
For what is there elſe, that the ſtrength of a Kingdom can be ſuppoſed 
to 
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to lęæan upon, but one of theſe three? Its Treaſure, its Military Power, or 
its Laws. But now, none of all theſe can ſignifie any thing, where the 
Prince 1s not endued with that Royal Skill, that is requiſite to the due 
Management of them. For ſurely the bare Image of a Prince upon the 
Coin ot any Nation can neither Improve or Employ the Treaſure of it 3 Nor 
can the Military Force of a Kingdom do much to ſtrengthen it, ſhould the 
Prince either wear a Padlock upon his Sword, or draw it in Defence of 
his Enemies. Nor laſtly can the Laws much Contribute to the Support 
of it, if the Execution of them be either Neglected or diſcountenanced: 
For it is not how Laws are made, nor now they are Iuteryreted, but how 
they are uſed, that muſt influence the Publick. By all which we ſee 
what moment there is in the ſole Perſon of a Prince. For as he is quali- 
fied or diſpoſed, ſo all theſe great things become helpful or ineffectual. 
The Treaſure, Arms, and Laws of a Nation are all virtually in Him. And 
it is He who muſt breath Life and Efficacy into them all, Which is the 
firſt great Reaſon, why God extends ſuch a particular Providence over the 
Perſons of Kings, namely becauſe the main Concerns of Civil Govern- 
ment and Society, which Providence ſo much tenders the Preſervation 
of, are Principally depoſited in them. | | 

Secondly, The other great Reaſon is, Becauſe Princes have the moſt Pow- 
erful Influence upon the Concerns of Religion, and the Preſervation of the 
Church, of all other Perſons whatſoever. Religion is indeed an immortal | 
Seed and the Church is Proot againſt the very Gates of Hell, as being 65 
founded upon a Fromiſe, and ſo ſtanding Faſt in the Eternal Strength of 0 
God's Veracity. Nevertheleſs, as to its outward State and Circumſtan- 5 
ces in this World, it muſt claſp about the ſecular Power, and as that 
frowns or ſmiles upon it, ſo it muſt droop or flouriſh. Accordingly God 
has declared Kings to be Nurſing Fathers of his Church: And every | 

Prince by the Eilential Inherent Right of his Crown is, or ſhould be a | 
Defender of the Faith. He holds it by a Charter from Heaven; long be- , 
fore the Pope's Donation, who never gives any thing to Princes, but what 
was their own before. Every Chriſtian King is within his own Domini- 
ons the great Paltor, both to rule Chriſt's Flock, and to ſee it fed, though 
He does not feed it Himſelf, 

We know how glorious a Delivetance our Church received this Day; 
and it was by the Wiſdom of that Head which wore the Crown, that 
God vouchſated it to Her. King and Church then, (as *tis ſeldom other- 
wiſe) were both deſigned to the ſame Fate, But God preſerved the King, 
and the King the Church. And who knows but for ſuch a Day as this, 
God paved his way before Him in ſuch a peaceable Entrance into the En- 
gliſh Throne, ſo much above and againſt the Expe-tation of the World 

round about Him, and of the Court of Rome Eſpecially; which, it is well 
known, had other deſigus upon the Anvil at that time. And as he then 
ſaved the Church from Perithing by one Blow; ſo he afterwards ſuppor- 
ted it from dying gradually, either by the Encroachments of Superſtition, 
or the Attempts. of Innovat ion. 


And it is obſervable, (which I ſpeak not in flattery, but in a Profound 
Senſe ot a Bleſſing which the whole Kingdom can never be Thankful e- 
nough for;) That none of the Families that ever Reigned over this Natt- 
on, have to their Power been ſo careful and tender of the Church, kept 
their hands ſo clean from any thing that might look like Sacrilege, been 
ſo Lealous of its Privileges, and ſo kind to its Miniſters, as the Royal Fa- 
mily that now ſways the Sceptre in the Succeſſion of three ſeveral Prin- 
ces. And 1 doubt not but as Sacrilege has blaſted the mightieft Families 

with a Curſe, ſo the Abhorrence of it will and mult perpetuate a Blet- 
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And thus having diſpatched the ſeveral Heads at firſt propoſed, and ſhewn upon 
what Accounts the Attings of God's Providence may be ſaid to be extraordinary: 
And by: what ways and means this extraordinary Providence ſaves and delivers 

Princes; as alſo the Reaſons why it does ſo. I proceed now to the 

Fourth and laſt thing propoſed. Which is to make ſome uſeful Deductions 
from what has been delivered, and it ſhall be by way of Information concerning 
Two Things. | ; 

Firſt, The Duty and Behaviour of Princes towards God. 

Secondly, The Duty and Behaviour of Subjects towards their Prince. 

Firſt, And firſt for that of Princes towards God. It ſhews them from whom. 
in their Diſtreſs they are to expect, and to whom, in their Glory, they are to 
Aſcribe all their Deliverances. David was as great a Warriour, and as Valiant 
a Prince as ever Reigned. Inall his Wars ſucceſs waited upon his Courage, and 
Victory did Homage to his Sword, yet he tells us that He would neither truſ 
in his Sword nor in his Bow, nor in the Alliance of Princes; All Auxiliaries but 
thoſe from above, He found weak, fickle and fallactous. And as Princes are to 

own their great Deliverer, ſo are they to ſhew the World that they do ſo, by 
ſetting a Due Eſtimate upon the Deliverance : . Eſpecially when it is ſhown in ſo 

ſignal an Inſtance, as that which we now Commemorate. And whoſoever He is, 
who really and cordially values any Notable Delzverance vouchſafed him by God, 
ſurely above all things it will concern Him, not to Court the Miſchief from 
which He has been Delivered. But | 

Secondly, Which moſt properly belongs to us. We Learn from the Premiſes 
the Duty and Behaviour of Subjects towards their Princes. Does not God by 
ſuch a protecting Providence over Kings point out to us the Sacredneſs of their 
Perſons? and Command a Reverence, where He Himſelf thinks fit to place an 
Honour? does not every extraordinary Deliverance of a Prince, carry this Inſctip- 
tion upon it in the Brighteſt Characters, Touch not mine Anointed > Whom God 
has placed upon the Throze, ſhall any Humane Power preſume to drag to the Bar? 
or ſhall Royal Heads be Crowned and Anointed only to prepare them to be Sa- 
crificed upon a Scaffold? 5 - | 

As for our Parts, when we reflect upon our Prince, ſignalized by ſo many 
ſtrange unparallel'd Reſcues, ought they not both to endear him to our Allegiance, 
and in a manner Conſecrate him to our Veneration? For is not this He, whom 
in the Loins of his Royal Progenitor, God, by this Day's Mercy, (as I may fo 
ſay) delivered before he was Born? He, for whoſe ſake God has ſince wrought fo ma- 
ny Miracles? Covering his Head in the Day of Battel, and which is more, ſecu- 
ring it after Battel, when ſuch a Price was ſet upon it? Is not this He, whom 
the ſame Providence followed into Baniſhment and gave him Safety and Honour, 
where he had not ſo much as to lay his Head, or to ſet his foot upon, that He 
could call his own? Is not this He, whom God brought back again by a Miracle 
as great as that by which he brought Iſrael out of Egypt, not divided but (as it 
were) drying up a Red Sea, before Him? Is not this He, whom neither the Plots 
of his Enemies at home, nor the United ſtrength of thoſe abroad have been able 
to ſhake or ſupplant? And laſtly is not this He, whom neither the barbarous In- 
juries of his Rebel Subjects at Home, nor the Temptations of Foreign Princes a- 
broad, nor all the Arts of Rome beſides, could in his greateſt Extremity bring 
over to the Romiſh Profeſſion; but that after all, He returned, and ſince his Re- 
turn {till continues in the ſame Communion, which He was in when He went 
from us, Carolus a Carolo firm and immoveable like the Son of a Father, who 
could rather part with his Crowns, Kingdoms, and his very Life, than quit his 
Honour or give up his Religion? | 

For all which glorious Things done for Him and by Him, may the ſame God 
who has hitherto delivered Him, order His Affairs ſo, that he may never need 
another Deliverance, but that He may grow old in Peace and Honour; and be as 
great as the Love of his Friends and the Fears of his Enemies can make Him; Com- 
manding the Hearts of the One in Spight of the Hearts of the Other; and, in a 
word, Continue to Reign over us till Mortality ſhall be ſwallowed up of 
Inmortality, and a Temporal Crown changed into an Eternal. 


Which God of his Infinite Mercy grant; to Whom be rendered and aſcribed, as is 
moſt due, all Praiſe, Might, Majeſty and Dominion, both now and for ever- 


FINIS. 


